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red in representing tlic Arctic Sea as of a sudden become al*> 
most open and accessible to the adventurous navigator. By die 
more epecmlativc relatorsi, it has been supposed that the vast icy 
barrier which, {■ luring many ages, had obstructed those forlorn 
regions, is iit lufet, from some revolution of our globe, broken up 
and dispersed. The project of dnding a north-west passage to 
Asia-—a project so often attempted, and so long abandoned-—has 
in consequence been again revived; and the more d^ing scheme 
of penetrating to the Pole itself, has likewise been seriously pro- 
loosed. Of 3ie success of either plan, our hopes, we confess, 
are extremely slender j yet the prospect now held forth seems 
to be more inviting, on the whole, than at any former period 
when such bold undertakings were made. The discovery of 
11 north-west passage, were it ever attainable, could hardly in¬ 
deed be of any real benefit to our commerce, since, in such liigh 
latitudes, where only it must be sou^t ftir, it would at all times 
bo very precarious, and liable to interruption from the prevalence 
of ice. The scheme of actually reaching tliat northern point on 
the surface of our globe, which terminates its ideal axis of rota¬ 
tion, however interesting in a philosophical wcw, can only be 
regarded as an object ol pure curiosit}*, and not likely to lead 
to any useful or practical results. Yet we think it befitting die 
character of a gi’eat maritime nation, to embrace every chance 
i^vcn of improvmg geographical knowledge, and of extending 
die basis ot natural science. We can hsrdly praise the liberali¬ 
ty of the appointment of the ships destined to explore the Arc¬ 
tic seas; but it will give us infinite concern, should this expe¬ 
dition have die same ikiitk^ss or disastrous isbue as other plans 
of distant discovery, which have lately been pursued under die 
direction of the AdminiltyJBonrd. 

The books and memoirs whose titles we have prefixed to this ar¬ 
ticle, contain the latest accounts of the state of the Noithem Sim. 
Tliey have eitlier suggested the enterprise noy? pursued, or have 
been brought forwara in consequence of ijf* ^option. Literary 
speculati**n is never indeed wanting, in this country, to gratify or 
amuse the curiosity of thepublic,—Mr 0aines Barrington, a man 
of learning jBiid some ingenuity, embraced vtith ardour the opi¬ 
nion of the possibility of approaching to the Bede. In successive 
papers commnnicated to the Royal Siciety of London, he not on¬ 
ly cond^Sod the inibrmution fulnished by the tdder voya^mrs, but 
' e^fhibited die results of the numerous queiiss rehiting to die si^me 
object, whicli he had circulated among perapns efigaged in the 
t3feenland Fishcr}% He thus proved, uiat, in certain favourable 
^IMiKins, the Arctic seas arc Im for several weeks so open, that 
Intiepid navigators might safely penetrate to a very high latitude. 
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in compliance witli hi& sanguine iepre^totiosis, ^^ 
jd^patcheeVin 17t3» Captain PjMj^pSj Lord^nlj^v^ 

ib esplore tho^ regions; bitt (bis commander |vas unsiicCe^j^l 
in the attempt haying reach^ pniy the latituddrof 80| degrei^ 
when his ship got surround^'n^itih a body of ice near i^tzber^ 
gen, andoscaped with extr^P ddScnlt^^ though mpny of the 
whalcTs that summer adyanced farther; Mr Ijarrihgton drd 
not however de8pairj ahdi> f^^^ out his views, he set ' Mr 

. Nainie and Df Higglnl, tb make experiments oh ibe conge- 
kdoh of searwater. :>l^Nvarious hbw conected in a 

small volume, to subjoined an ap*- 

pendix, contaihlng the answers nii^e (» his queries by Hussian 
nuntersy who are, accustomed to s|^?i*d the whole year in 
bergenj rdativb to ifce probabiHii^ib^^ fifom that island 

to the Pold, during w slcpgfeJorawii by mn--deer. The 

reimrtS of these hardy sufficiently discoUi^^ng; They 

represent did isdnter as not only severe but ex»- 

tremely boisterous^ did suow the depth of three or five 

leet, andjKlriffi^ im ihud^^ the shores jl:^,;the vicde^ of 
the wiiidsi li ofteu to up all conpnunicaj||^ danger 

ofl^eh being surpnsed, and overwhelraedi^|l^i^d^C|of: show, 
raised by suddeii gusts, is so great, that thevAi^ef yehtum^^ 
imd^take oii^Jbng jouriO^ over the jice.^^ tjiey think 

it at all practicable to hpife iloaded slei^es dragged oyer a sur¬ 
face so rbu^ and hill^iby fbe force ctf rein-deer or d<^s. ■ 

The pjqier of Mr more flitm ordinary claims to 

our . attentions as exhibitihg ^die conclusions of a most diligent, 
accurate, and scieiiHdp obseryer. Trained from infancy lo tlie 
navigation of the frozen Seas* under the direction of his fodief, 
h niost enterprisiiig and' successful feder, he conjoins expe- 
ikiencc withingehtihy^dlud^iciitt^^- durnig 

Ihn interims rahisjj^^ a regular 

^ with liberal at>- 
hisjjjatiye'ingi^l^r and 

Oblcrnn^ 






' wli^e.^e^ la 3 ii<|kl^ 'cw^t^'Stf'ijf July 

gov^toent, which occasidlj^hr^^^fl^^ 
9^i^ ^u^io tfa^i^ Durine his sta^ idiitih 

^I ]|^;4ji|>^rcil yvith in his ^)^ti(^< ^ In 1757» the yeal* 

heifore Jiis d^ he printed his;i)«!cr*j)^*^ the 

tpinfllli at Coperihagcm. Of that woirik, die volume 

iioW ’^fofO us IS a translation) much unproved aifti enlarged,' 
with Useful^ die (^itcir. It ddntains valuable intbrr 

inatiQi), is we might expict^ with no small pordou of 

'oodidity.' ,', ' 

Mr ^aing performefl two voyages tb Greenland in the suc- 

ccss|p:ycm^ 11^6 and 78 b 1 |;^ isirg^u u^ 

$Qo||dayv whom son chief tnafcew His nar¬ 

rative is, writteu with“iii^pessi: simplicity and taste; and coin- 
pr^ mhdl compass, wlmt inB^^ de¬ 
sired cm die iUml^ of wlmm it trettoi' - ^ 


fe cannot bestow the same coriihieridatiOn on the pompous 
i|uar& of Sqi^^ dwu^ he* accmaEints us, 

durst of bhilbmphicaf ] 


di^ the Ibvo:^^ abd die mirst of philbsophicaf research 
had jptj^f^iplllpt'^ ace^ surgeon in a Hull 

whaler, aiid '; * H undertake a yby^e^ h the extreme,• 

cooj^ up wi% hh^ i® evidimdy 

S^ iejp Ibr the bcoibioh,-^wiili aii libj^i^^riiiture bf eDOTavm^ 
Some of th^e Iqc^ prbt|y enotiyiil)® tnigr have been drawahy 



'Ini^^URie a raw compitei^ 

-r-d^^anh?|tnE^ of etymolop?) trite 

olassicp 4;|us|pn«v hnd eptn^ 

. -'T-mpreteu--. 


SIQUS, It 

deemed het^ 



we I 


ij^''bf'die-^Wia-^ 


in j^hdi^he .describes^: with' thbiytetious' 

^:'m^eioudsi:'aecprding';tb?ilbMi®^^^ 



a ^ remarkable, that 

.:]^ssess' an' 

intmest ^htch^l^ been eclipsed. "W e nmy cite the 

Spitsbergen, as 
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most iitstFUctive* completest woHs tbtet 

have seen cm tlm 18 !^^ i^ortlid^ fiirficarii^^ is a m 

tiir^ volumes petayo, translated from the I)ut|li lan^£^^ht^ 
French by BfiOTiard de Reste, and published J; Paris in 18(11 ^ 
under the title Histoire des PSches, des Decmivmest et des Mta- 
blusemens des Hollandois dans Mers du Not'd. 

The Atctic Expedition^ which has, for several mondis, at¬ 
tracted the* attention of the jpublic, proposes two distinct ob¬ 
jects to advance towards the Pole—^and to explore a north¬ 
west passage to China* These lu’e, no doubt, ^lenilid schemes; 
but, in oroer to form a right estimate of the plan, and some an¬ 
ticipation of its probable results, we must proceed with caution, 
and employ the lights of science to |piide our steps. The facts 
alleged respecting the vast islan4^y !!h*:c<md^ of ice re^tly 

separated and dispersed from the ^ctic regions, have given oc¬ 
casion to much kmse irdlsonin^ to wild axid random coiijectiires^ 
and visionary declamatirn^ blowing anticipations are confi¬ 
dently amelioration of clima|e» which 

woiiltt sijarcelyeven in the dreanrs of romance. 
Every person ^<^se8sing a slight tincture .^;|»hysical science, 
conceives himseR i^aUfied to speciiiate c^i^pliing the phisno- 
merta of weadier, in which he feels a degi 
a yeiy ilim^ and ^nrtcma:|^ihl ctf phUosemhy^ tiHilhig 

or despicable it may app^ in the eyes of me feiv who are ali^ha- 
tomed to il#ik inesre pfoi^!^Iy, has gained Currency amohg ea* 
tain classes of;: men,, and no nhall share of cont^t. 

Meteorology is a cen^ex; ain d€nendi% ph so ma^ s 
ordinate principle^ tlmt Require the union of ai^urate ipPo;^, 
witli a range erf nice aiid vanous observfpldh^ as to hafn 
vonced very slowty towards perfbetkm* Thpu^ 
stood, or generally cnltiyateo, it Has yet maiSe a decided^^^^^^]^ 
gi’css, and at last attain^ to such dpgpee pf i^ 
will enable Jhe jt^dicip^^^ to dra#; his cbnclus^^ 

Safely^ and oonfid$p^:;>^^^ required toir^ of 

geometry by die iq^Cafipm 

me'-ijl^rsuad^’''''''*’ 

x;So much'hailimlilfej 


ihe was 
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reduce; ih^ni to theif just arpouatv , v^PUld l^e necessary tp 
tlmiEUc ilte' ajiiiua|efi^^^ in those regions, and likewise 

tp compare the. obseiTUt^ns of 4 similar kiwi made by expe¬ 
rience navigators at Ibnher perloi^. From a critical exarain- 
atipu of the various facts |cfi on record, ; it will perhaps appear, 
that those Arctic seas have been, more than once, in the course . 
of the last halt' centurj^ as oimh «s tliey are represented to be 
at present. » 

To discuss, with accuracy, the question of the periodical 
formation and destruction of the Polar Ice, it becomes neces« 
sary to explain the true principles which regulate die ilisfaibu- 
tion of heat over the globe. This we shall atteni|)t to perform, 
independent of* every hypothesis, by the direct appeal to expe¬ 
riment and observation, ' 

;|f, at any place we dig into thfe ground, •we find, by the inser- 
lion of a thermometer, we successively descend, we ap¬ 

proach Constantly to stime limit of teniperature, at a certain depth 
l?elow whiich, it continues afterwards unchnnged. This depth 
of equilihrium yarics in difierent soils; biit sejidom exceeds thir¬ 
ty,fifty feeti-;to|| ji|ie excavation die com- 

merieejnent of thcptenijmrature wdJ appear to increase 

in dm lower stil^^vlA'h on%e contrary, If die pit be formed in , 
the begiimin^ pf sdinnier, it will be found to grow colder as we 
descend. fleiiCe, die niass of the, e^ merely transmits very 
slowly dm impressions of heat or cpld received nt , its surfoce. 
The external temperature of any giycn day, will perhaps take 
near a mondi to penedutc' only one foot ’ into the ground. 
Byj^ig^g downwards ifi suuwner,'^^' w^^ reacli, therefore, 
the iu^yesdons ; of the preceding spnng and winter ; but die / 

. same pi^b^ess info ihe grou^^^^ uS back to die temper- 

atijres of me ajid of )^e fm^imer. Still lof^er, all the va- ■ 

iiUetuaddns'pf hoafinterniin^ed and cpnfoundt?d in y 
■\.one'cdmiiipri, r'v,- ^ ■ i' 

are rimre easily and w a 

irigiilerii^^eters, with stems, suhh fo^ 


^df■ :<inptc. 

ti^e^uring;:dlS 'apd ;|||y.. 

1816'; were.;.:. 

the same'.,,,:. 

mj^it'foet 
;ahd .'lir' 
rcmarlqjiay 
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that in this climate, the thermometers, at all those clepdisi hoar- 
ly coincide at two difFerent times of year, i Or about the 
ginning and the end of summer. Thus, abo^t the middle df 
May 1816, they all stood within a few tenths’of a degree of 
43®.7; and again, about the mididle of September, they had reach¬ 
ed nearly 51®*2. In the following year, they indicated, in the same 
months, 45®.!, and 52M. It is obvious, therefore, diat in the 
first of tiiose means, the impression of spring was predominant, 
and that of summer in the second. The mean of the whole 
yeari at the depths of one, two, four, and eight feet, was, in 
1816, respectively 43®.8—r44®.l—45M—and 46°.0; and in 1817, 
44'’.9—45°.9—46°.2—-and 46°,8. Both those years, but espc- 
citiily 1817, hat.1 been unusually cold. The lowest thermome¬ 
ter, evidently affected by the impressions of preceding years, w'as 
partially returned again from the ground beneath it. On the 
18th ot April last, all those thermometers stood at 41°., That 
of one foot deep, rose at first slowly, and then with rapidity, to 
61°, which it reached oh the 13th of June, and had declined, 
on the 16^1), to*38°, ; and at the end of the rnonlh sank to 55°. 
The thermometerwi buried at the depth of two|;. fdur, and eight 
ieet, had grad ually mounted, on the f 6th of to 55°, 50°, 
and 47° ,* and, by the end of the month, stooil^# 53% 51°, and 
49°. In preceding year% the thermometer, inserted one fiiidt 
into the ground, did not reach its maximum till the middle 
or near the end of July; that range, in 1815, 1816 and 1817, 
being only respectively 58°» 54° and 56“; whereas it had, in 
this present summer, attained 61° eail^ in the month of June. 
We may hence conclude, that the temperature of the ground 
is always the mean result of the impressions made at the sur- 
fece during a series of years. The successive strata, there¬ 
fore, at great depths, may be regarded as permanent recc»rdsjof 
the average state of the weather in distant ages. Perhaps the 
superficial infiuentfiwill scarcely descend fifty feet in the lapse 
of a century. Copibns springs which peixolate tha bowels of 
the enrth, and rapidlyrcoriyey; of suj^rranean 

heat to the surface, wflf c6hsc«|uently furnish the most accurate 
reports-of ih^ hatura^^ 
chosen, fdilfOTiid^^iSi^ibiy in their t^ 

and, whether th^ at a d^^ pl One^ or 

of fivO hundred affect the We 

i# ^le the latitude of 

h^h'd^erVed; to; acijgi^ thefirst; 4^ 

of September, aiid .o reactf ^ fewest ^,the|;hegM^ 

J%mer being 56°.3, and diepUef 54°■ ; 
glws 55°.2 for its mean heatifVTj^ wi^feiiiilfe^Uected from' the-'■ 


• it June 

*y 

are liencf^^titled to condiide, that; however ilw "weaflie^^^ 
have Vai(:i[eii jear ^ chang^ iti character at in- ♦ 

tervids of short|\ period^'df it has yet radi- 

Cfd or s^sible jMteration during ^e efilux of m 

Seine phiiosc^bera attempt to exolfun such facte as are nmv 
litatcd, from the supp<»ed internal0^ the glc^Cf couscd by 
the action of central'fires; said pretend, in suppoi t of their far , . 
vOnritc hypothesis, that the temperature alwa3’s increases ncaif 
the bottom of very deep mines. But this obserymitea holds on¬ 
ly in particular situations, where the ivainpi exhalations from the 
burnii^ of lamps and the breathing o# the nforkmen are collected 
and confinedmider the roofs of the galleries. The water which 
trickles from the crevices Of the and rUfis along die floor 
of the mine, has stUl the medinm tianperatmre belongbg to the 
place. It should likewise be remarked, such is the very slow 
Conducting ^ eardiy and stpiiy matters, that the volca¬ 

nic fires have no iandble influence on the climate of those 


counteu^ where they stUl exist in fidl 
The permanent heat rrf* the ground mcrrfore, jirodOced 
W the inere,ia|||[;p^i|n^lati^ impressions. 

These impressi^ are roseived, either directly from the sun’s 


rays, or 


throi^h we medium ot atmospheric in- 
jfluence. But air m better fitb^ fiir dtflu^ Wan for storing 
^ heat. The wrhole mate of the atm^teph^^i'o* it muy be easily 
she 


ahown, does not contain more heat Wah a stratum of water only 
Ip-feet Wick, or on© of earW meas^ng IS feed AccoriUng 
W ' relative temperature, the wu^> m swei^dng along We 

eiWet ■abstraef or commuiiii^te WarmW. But We smi 
te original fbnnbun t^^ We intemal 

aWte^ite^ only, serves to dtetribute more 

equally dv^WciWrW^i^ 

or W Wfg^^^ te We iWsorption of Wc: 

aolaf beams f mid W^ 

vW^Wsr .'vte' he^; is' 

.. f»ubde'.|i|4'' 


turn; ffe 

j|fc mi' f df' 
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Vin the severiil latitide^ ^e same pbrtiolti of heat which VMld 
»raise the temperature ctf" I S3 pourids df ^ater a (^lyree on F^- 
renheit’s scale, is only capable of melting oneipourid of ic^' , 
The measure of ice dissolved is hence tive simjiiest and most 
correct standard, for estimatif!^ the quantity of heat expended in 
that process. If we apply calculation, theretore^ to uctual ex- 
^riment, we shall find that the entire and imimpaired light of 
the smi would, £it tlie Equator, at the mean latitude Ot* 45®, ahd 
at the Pole^ be sufiicient to melt a thickness Of ice expressed by 
38.7, and 1S.4 Of this enoraious actidii, the Neat¬ 
est portion is no doubt/Wasted in the vast abyss of the ocean; 
and, of the remainder, a still larger share is perhaps detained 
and dissipated in the grosser atmosphere. Yet the light w hich, 
after those defalcations, filially reaches the surface of the eaiih, 
if left to accumulate there, would create such inequality of tem¬ 
perature, as must prove quite ifisuppBortable. It is indeed re¬ 
markable bow very small a pOlt of the extended scale of heat is 
wanted Tor the support of animal life, or compatible with its ex¬ 
istence. asero profeably descends at least 1400 de¬ 

grees below the commencement of Fabrehhdll^a divisions, and 
me intense power of oiar furnaces perhftps risi^l^; : times higher. 
Yet few plants wnU b^f a change of 50 de^es of tempera¬ 
ture; and man, the hardiest bf all animals^ would find the tr^r 
sition of 100 degrees quife insupportable. 

The slow amducting quali^ of the ground, if not balanced 
by extraneous ii^uencei: -^ fix the heat where it was re¬ 
ceived, and thus perpetuate the effect qf the unequal action of 
the sun's beams. The mobility of the atmosphere liencc per- 
ibrms an important office in the economy of Natuf^ as a great 
regulator of the system^ dijmenting mtmerate warmth, and at¬ 
tempering the extremes of climate over the face the globe. 
As the heat accumulates within the tropics, it will occasion cui^ 
rents of cold air the higher latimdes./ B activity of 
the winds thus raiseabeihgpropoi^cmtd 
mustprevent it ftom Apeipe- 

tuad cemme^ Fedcs and thd l^at^ if 

'thus ^'niaintaint^ by^the^^hM|li|M''mnfe8ite;c^^ 

.....i: .. ■ 'rrrt£i.L:_ 
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the j^Iobe to the other, but, by their incessant play, they con- / 
tribute, in the ^succession .of ages, to spread them gradually over ! 
the interveninj^ space. 

T!ic system pf opposite aerial currents leads to the same law 
of the gradation of temperature in different latitudes, as the ce-t 
lebrated Professor Mayer of Gottingen deducetl from an empi¬ 
rical process. It would appear that the variation of the mean, 
temperature at the level of tlie sea is always proportional to the 
sine of twice the latitude. Tlitus, for the parallels Of every ten 
degrees, the arrangement is simple. V 


lAtitttde. 

Mean Temperature. 

Latitude.. 

Mean Temperature. 

0® 

84®.'.v 

50® 

53®.5 

la® 

^■82?.4:.\'- 

60® 

45®.0 

. 20® 

' 77®.ft.-^: ;■ ■■■■ 

70® 

^38®.l 

30® 

70®.9 

80® 

SS\6 

40® 

62®.4 

90^ 

32® 


The arithmetical mean, or 58®, coirteponds to the middle 
latitude of 4*5®. But the real mean of the temperature over the 
whole surface of the globe is 67®, which shOuI^ bccur^n the pa¬ 
rallel of 85® 5 

The system bl currentif maintained in the atmosphere, like¬ 
wise contributes eissentialfy by its unceasing agency, in transfer¬ 
ring and ^dispersing heat, to prevent the excessive inequality of 
seasons in tne hi^er latitudes. But the motions produced in 
such a vdst mass of fluid, must evidently follow, at long inter¬ 
vals, the accumulated causes which excite them. Hence proba¬ 
bly the <M*igin of tliose ,yiolent winds which, succeeding to the 
suttiy warmth of summer and the sharp frosts of winter, prevail 
in the months of September and March, and are hence called 
by seamen the E^uimxial GaUs. In the Arctic seas, Nature has 
made a further provision for correcting the excessive irregularity 
ef tfo action of the sun’s ray^^ This luminaiy, for seyeral months 
in winter, is totally withtlriStyn- ; fr^ Waste ; but, to 

c6n:q)ehi|a|^ for his foi^ ^sehee, hb^ixm during ito equal 
period; fo summ^ to shine' Wll^bdt; ^ a 

ran^menti' the;suri^'^teidhtof^eUS' byilsalt^-' 

:nafo;i[r^iTi%<;iu^rlihavrii^^pres^^ 


:U<wuinunMSat 
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1818, , Polat Ice, mid d 

Wderabk cHange of temperiiture, the superficial stratum remaini 
fonstantly stagnantj ana exposed to receive all the variable inir 
pressioiis of the sweeping winds. The piercing cjpld of winter, 
therefore, spends its rage in freezing the salt water to a depth 
proportional to its intensity and continuance. The prolonged 
warmth of summer again is consumed in melting those fields of 
ice, every inch of which in thickness, requiring as'much all)- 
sorption of htat as would rai^ the temperature of a body of 
water 10^ feet thick, a whole degree. I'hc summer montlis are 
hence nearly gone before the sun can dissolve the icy domes, 
and shoot with entire effect his slanting rays. It may be sliowm 
that undei’the Pole the riction of the solar light is, at the time 
of the solstice, under the Pole, one-fourth part greater than at 
the Equator, and sufficient in tlie course of a day to melt a sheet 
of ice an inch and a half thick. 

If horizoiitei winds serve to balance the irregular action of 
the solar beams over the surface of the globe, tlie rising and de¬ 
scending currents excited in die body of the atmosphere still 
more efiectually maintain the equifibrium of day and night. Af¬ 
ter the gfoifinl ha^become heiited by the direct illumination of 
the sun, it warms the lowest portion of the incumb^t air, w hich, 
being thus dilated, begins to ascend, and ther<^ore occasions 
the descent of an equal porticin of the fiiild. But these verticid 
currents, being once created, will eilhtinue their motion Jong after 
the primary cause has ceasecl to impel them, and may protract, 
during die night, thenccummulation of chilled air on the surface, 
of the earth. UTiis effect is lurtlier augiyented, iii general, by 
die trigorific impressions which are, it would seem, at all times^ 
darted dpwnwards from a clear sky. * From the operation of tliis 
combined systenij therefore, the diurnal vicissitudes of tempera¬ 
ture are diminished in the temperate mid torrid 'zones Aho- 
ther eoiisequenco results from the ri^id arid continual inter-/ 
change of the highw and lower strata^ -that the sawie absolute 
quantity of heat must ^STatain in the amipsphere; 

Thh equal di^tribul^ph ^ inouklethi 

JiGweyerv % occasions the regular ^a- 

dadoii upwards pf h In 

to h^e its enlarged rarefaction^ so,;; 

■ w :to^ the ^hij^rhEgioiis^'wh^ 

. itih§^,:conseGuence;:i^j|^pid^^;^^^^ its- temperaitoUI^upurifo^ 
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Potato Ice, and d llaih-West Passage* 


M not far iroiii rate of abou^ 

one % ev 6 ij htindred yiard* of elov 4 tioii. Hence th® 
liriit OT jpeipitual conjgclation fot^^ a ciirve, whidi is riearfy 
sanie as the ijf Me 

from the Elquiitor, reverting its iriHexure at the latitu^ of 45 ®, 
anti gmzing the surface at the Pole. Tlie mean heights of eter- 
nd frost, uikIct the Equator, and at the latitude 6 f 30 ® and 60 ®p 
are resj)ectiv% 15207 , 

It is important to remark, that the heat of large collections 
of water will seldoni agree preci^ly with the mean temperature 
edrrespondihg to the latitude. The v^iable impressions receiv¬ 
ed at uie surlwe from the atmosphere^' will not, as on land, pe¬ 
nmate slowly into the ms^ ahd become mingled 
at a moderate depth. Hlmf isv^nducted through liquius chief- 
^ by the interhai play resulting frinh their partial expansion.— 
the nipre temperiite r^ons of the globe, the superiiciol wa¬ 
ters -of lakes dr seas, as imcy grow warmer, and, therefore, spe- 
cific^ly hghtef^ stiH femato by thdr acquired buoy- 

sui^. But whenever they come to be chilly, the^ suffer con¬ 
traction, ai^ are precipitated by thdr superior densT^^^ Hence 
the de^ of lakes and seas, is always coiidderablj^ 

faddcf at the suj^Cew The gradation of cold 

is distinctly ifrad^ tb the de^ fathoms, below which, 

thediminished tempefattfre *%ehdnuei nearly^i^ as far ta 
the soandihg^/ l^ cah redch. In shallow s«ja% however, di« 
tiold sulji^um of liemid isbrphgh^^^ the sur&cc. lln 

^creasltig drawn tlie dq[ith of onb 

4 tbenefoife^ in^ to the navigator whL 

^avdr^^eivide ocean htki^ 

. hot iq:^ to die peculiar cih- 

of tl^ 
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Polar Ice, and u North-West Parage, 


tancler milder skies, the w^r drawn np from a *eonsiderable 
jjiepth Is warmer witlun the Arctic circle than wlait lies on thie 
sanace. The floating ice accordingly begins to melt generoUy 
— the under side, from the slow communication oF the neat sent 


on 


u 


The patience of our readers, w:e fear, will be exhausted by 
tliis lab6riou«*discussion, rendered necessary, however, by the 
loose and inconclusive manner in which the subject of climate i» 
usually treated. We shall next endeavour to sketch the fea- 
tures of the revolving year as observed within the Arctic Circle. 

After the continued action of die ^un has at last melted away 
die great body,of ic% a ^hort and dubious interval of warmth oc«* 
curs* In die space of a few weeks, only visited by slanting and 
enfeebled rays. Frost again resumes his tremendous sway. It be¬ 
gins to snow as early as August, and the whole ground is cover¬ 
ed, to the depth of two or three feet, before die month of Oc¬ 
tober. Along the shores and the bays, the fresh water, poured 
from rivulefs, or dfained from the thawing of former collections 
of* snow, beconiie^ quickly converted inte solid ice. As the cold 
augments, the air deposits its moisture, in the form of a fog, 
which freezes into a fine gosaamer netting, or spiciilar icicles, 
dispersed through the atmosphere, and extremely minute, that 
might seem to pierce and e;itcQriate the skin. The hoar frost set¬ 
tles profusely, in fantasi^ duster^ on every prominence. 'I^e 
whole surface of the sea itoams like a limekiln; on ap|)earance, 
called the frost-smoke^ caused, as in other instances of the proiluc- 
tioh of vapour, by the water's being sdU relatively w'armcr thaii 
the incumbent air. At length the dispci*don of the mist, and con¬ 
sequent clearness of die atme^phere, armpunce, tluit die upper 
Stratum of the s^u itself has become cooled io the same standaird ; 
a sheet of ice spreads quickly over the smooth ciqiansp, aiid ofrep 
gaipa the thickness of'an !nt|h jjn a single night. 'I^e^darkn^is 
of Or pronged wint^ over the frozen 

to obtrudp her^feirtt 
apd wide dcsoiiitidn ofthev 
.Sjene:;;?|!^e'w wi^i' a' ip^ pf . 

■ jpinisSd’«>wded.:i^^ ;^eir.hut,'e!^^phink of ,'Whidt 

^.eitie|d^'i^l4»' nn^:;COw- 
|iaimut diey,^^:p^''dpzpa;^^^ 

' 'night;: .Tl^i^'||5ii|^:stb^-thot^rkept. 
;iit^the?|ame ■ 

f>e Cut with a wtt'be*. 

cpmes:%ed witii diipk;'a^ 'of jcC j a^^iflney happea'^jfor dtt: ■ 
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ihstimt ppln a of tlie confined aii* is im/ 

in the form of,a sliower of snowi As 
fVo4t cdntinat|i^^t^ penetrate dcepefj tliie rocks are heard at a dis- " 
fetfoe to split with loud explosions. The sleep of death' seems to 
wr^p up the scene in litter and dhUyfo^^ 

; At length tlie sun reappears ebove the horizon ; but his lan- 
^ul beams rjather betray the wide waste, than brighten die prosr 
pett. By degrees, however, the further prjpgres# of tlie frost is 
checked. In the month of May, the t^ished ihniates venture 
to leave their hut, in quest of fish on the margin of the sea. As 
the sun acquires elevation, his power is greatly increased. 
snow gradually wastes away-r-the ice dissolves apace~and vast 
fragments of it, detached from the clifis, and undermined be¬ 
neath, precipitate themselves on the shores tyith the noise and 
Orash ol thunder. Tlie ocean is now unbound, and its icy donie 
broken up with^treinendons rupture. The enormous fields of 
ice, thus set afloat, are, by the violence of winds and currents, 
again dissevered and dispersed. Sometimes impelled in oppo¬ 
site directions, they approach, arid strike wi|h a mutual shock, 
like the crush of worlds,—sufficient, if opposed^ to reduce to 
atoms, in a moment, tlief'proudest monuments of human power. 
It is impossible to picture a situation more awful than that of 
the poor crew of a whaler, who see their frail bark thus fatally 
enclosedj expecting inijiiediate and inevitable c^estruction. 

Before the bnd of J une, the shoals of ice in the Arctic seas 
are commonly divided, scattered; and dissipat^* But tlie at¬ 
mosphere is then almost continually damp, imd loaded wdtli va- 
pour* At this se^n of the year, a dense fog generally covers the 
surface of the sea, of a milder temperature mdeed tlian the frost 
sinoke, yet produced by the inversipri of the smne cause^ The 
lower stnltum of air, as it successively tpuch<s the colder bocly. 
of waterj becomes chilled, and thepce disposed to it# 

moisture. Siieh thick fogs, with niere gli^ifis, of cleat 
irifestihg ihe^ibQrtherrt seas greater part of the ium- 

■ mer,: render.. their ■ navigatibiri; 

,:course,,:Qf “ the raontli oi 'July;!|||e 

equilibrium of■ 
n<w■ 'piit; wldi ; bf]^%:en|t,df^i!q^ , 

Ei|i|||t!|ho^ifi^ ■ the ■:snbiy!''whiithi. imriually foUs:'Oh.the' 
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islands or continents, being again dissolved by XMg progress of 
the summer's heat, pours forth numerous rills and ampid streams, 
which collect along the indented shores, and irathe deep baya 
endosed by precipitous rocks. There, this cleai^and gelid wa¬ 
ter soon freezes, and every successive year supplies an adtlition- 
al investing crust, till, after the lapse perhaps of several centu¬ 
ries, the icy mass rises at last to the size and aspect of a moun¬ 
tain, commensurate with the elevation of the adjoining cliffs- 
The melting of tiie snow, which is afterwards deposited on such 
enormous mocks, likewise contributes to their growth; and, by 
filling up the accidental holes or crevices, it renders the whole 
structure compact and uniform. Meanwhile, the principle of 
destruction has already begun its operations. The ceaseless 
agitation of the sea gradually wears Und undermines tlie base .of 
the icy mountain, till, at length, by tlie action of its own accu¬ 
mulated weight, when it has perhaps attained an altitude of a 
thousand, or even two thousand leet, it is torn from its frozen 
chains, and precipitated, with tremendous plunge, into the abyss 
below. This mighty launch now floats like a lofty island on the 
ocean; tillf driven southwards by winds and currents, it insen¬ 
sibly wastes and dissolves away in the ^idc Atlantic- 

Such, we conceive, to be the real origin of the icy-mountains 
or icebergs^ entirely similar in their fonnation to the glacials 
which occur on the flanks of the Alps and the Pyrenuees. They 
consist of a clear, compact and solid ice, which has tiic fine 
green tint verging to blue, which ice or water, when very pure 
and of a suflicient depth, always assumes. From the cavities of 
tiiese icebergs, the crews of the northern^vhalers are accustom¬ 
ed, by means of a Ause, or flexible tube of canvas, to fill their 
casks easily with die finest and softest water. Of the same 
species of ice, die fragments which are picked up as they float 
on the surface of the ocean, yield the adventurous navigator the 
most refreshing beverage. 

Tt was long disputed among the learned, whether tjic waters 
' of the ocean are capable of Ibeiiig congealed; and many frivo- 
and absurd arg|^ pf Course, were advanced to prove 
'the lmpos^ibilily of & Biut the question is now completely 
re^vM ; and established bodi by 

obpirvetion and ek|«^ient. The product, however, is an im- 
pfeiffect sort of ice, easily distinguishable firpm the resi^^ of a 
regttlj^ crystaliizatipti : It is porouis incpmpsujt, andimperf^ 
dii^pl^Ous. It CdhsiSto eff shoots or thin flakes, which 

detsdh widiih stpppger biripe; and its -gra- 

indar spongy textute haS/in Jact, the ^peafi^ce of cohge^ed 
syrup, salihe hp 
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cari) j^erefor^ ^never yield pure wuter; ^et, if the etrong hriue, 
iinpl'isQued in ^ be fot suffered to dram off slowly, the loose t 

inosA thnf.. i'Aminna will tlnolf' intn lirnilrl. iwni/*K in anmo U. 


inose that remcms will melt into a brackish liquid, !which in some \ 
eiukes may be 

To congeal *ea-waterof the ordinary saltness, or containing 
nearty tile diirdeth part of its weight of saline matter, it requires 
not an extreme cold, this process taking effect about die 27 tli 
degree on'Fahrenheit’s scale, or only S degruxjs below,the freez-* 
irig point of fresh water. Within the Arctic circle, thcr^ore, 
the ^face of the ocean being never much warmerj is, in the 
decline of the summer, soon cooled down to the limit at which 
congelation commences. About the end of July, or the b^iii- 
ning of August, a sheet of ice in the space of a single nigm is 
formed, perhaps an inch thick. The frost now maintains a- 
scendency^ and shoots its increasing energy in alF directions, 
till it has covered die whole extent of those seas with a solid 
vault to the depth of Several feet But, on the return of spring, 
the penetrating rays of the sun gradually or soften that 
icy door, and renaer its substance friable and easily disrupted. 
The first strong wind, creating a swell in die ocean, then breaks 
up the vast condnent intp large fields, which'are afterwards shi- 
yi^ed into fragments by their mutual coUisi<m. This generally 
iiappens early in die month of June; and a few weeks are com¬ 
monly sufficient to dfi^rse and di^olve the fioadng ice. The 
sea is at last open, for a short and dubious inteival» to the pur¬ 
suits of the adventurous mariner. 

While icebergs are diua the dow growth of ages, the fields 
or shoals of saline ice are fomuaUy formed and destroyed. Tlie 
ice generated from mdited snow, is hard, pellucid, and often 
awclls to enormous height and dimensions. But the concredon 
of salt-water wants soheU^, dearness and strcngth;f and never 
rises to any very considerable thickness, ft M&fo fioiUs dur¬ 
ing more waii part of the year ; foopi^, in^some cold seafons^ 
the scattered fragments may be Sui^lii^ by th^ frCit, and 
; prescrvedtUl dieMoMniigsufojn^ "-i. 

Ifie whale-fishers Y s^^ater 

. ice./A^yeiny unde :espanse 'ai^-,i(^ 


snia^er 


fumensuM^a wnmv# 4 

fifty 



ice, it is caHi^ he car . 

ice cruinbled ebdbetioii i« 

brash-'ice* A ppitidu of ice rising afaom the cointnow^^ 
termed a bei^ si^esdng of dim^ 

piece over attpther*> protuberaiiees break 

the iiniform smr&ce give it a most diversided and 

fantaSdfc apRi^raimei^^^^^; in tlxe heavj? pacl^ 

and (donj^the reaching to the height of thir- 

ifeet. ;" ^^ term is apphed by the saUprs tp ;dte^ « and 
incoherent crystals whi^ the frost for^ when it 6rst attacks the 
rudled surface of the ocemi. As these increase, they have spme 
eSecti like oil, to stUi the. secondary but they are pre^ 

vented from coalescing into a imiitihuous sheet, by the agitation 
which still prevails; and they fotm^^ S by con- 

dnual attrition, and scarcely d^ree mch^ in diameter, called 
: {Sometimes th^ unite into circular pieces, 

perhaps a foot diick, and many yards in^vcircimiferencef 

The fields, and other epUections of ice, are p^n 

discovered at a great distance, by that appearance on 

die Verge X3f the horiron, which>the pNneh^ have term¬ 
ed It k a stratum of iuc^^^ whiten^, peCasipned evi¬ 

dently by the ^are of light ejected obliqu^f ^oin the surf^p 
of the ice against the opj^ile atmPsphm^e. This shining streak, 
which looks td'waya bHgm^t:'m clem*; weather, indicates, tp: the 
experienced navigator, 20for 30 nnles beyond the limit of direct 
vision, not only the ektent^and^^ fi but even die quality of 
the ice. ! Tbe^^^^ firoin paciis of appears of a pure.wnite, 
while that which isspeeasiOhed by snow^fields has some tinge of 


The it has been shown, 

are dm gi^adual prod^ of xnany centuries. Alcmg 

^^dipyrestern ;^bcnwiti^ StCait, 

form’hhmdmshs^^ prosents^i^^^TO-mariner 

:^whp]fegrom^;pf' 
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€%#bl0dMi; # i€» ii):3|9i^ ftii 

ibe Ml ^ ;iln& emeri^d 

MMiiies eii<M^ ^Seaa% exiri^ 

-Miof^being-'Diily ■ a 

/ jM-AS'-:'lt' 

^00 Mt inibelg^t wcAil^y 
feet above A^r; \ Bv^yerhaps 

sidered M M dimen^ns. Those moimtaine 

e^ ke 10 ^ distance from laiic{> 

both faik on them, and from the copious 

eapOnre wh^ j^ecipitite and M on their surface* But, in 

gen^^ thi^ are caMd forward^ the current which i^ from 

the Mth^^oast ytoM Mere, lathed in e^MMer duid, 

they rapid%>^a^^^ It may Im shov^,^ :by ex^^ 

ment, Mit, jfthe watmr in whkh di^ Boat had My M 
amte of 4$%Me mass thitknees ^ an Inch 

every hoar, or two feet in p> day. Supposing the surface the 
s^ to be at Me dally diniiiiutiim of ihiMness would be 
doubled, fmd wM^ ^^^^lhre four feet. An ice¬ 

berg^ hating 600 £bet of total eleymaoUi would hence, on Mis 
probMle estate, require 150 days for its dissolution. Bur 
Ibe mMog of M ice would be ghMiy accelerated, if the 
mass were unpelled through the wmmr by Me action of winds. 


the i they adyan<^ 

pM of latitude. Within Me; Arctic M 

^ens|VMM^;j8hip^dM'bh^ ‘hy 
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lire durk^^ . 

miater part of thie ^eftTi nAdrcdc is ai^ 

Smed and destr^^ ; a small portion of it o^y§ and at c#« 
tain seasoiu^ ’ to^ copimcuM ^ 

ly lasto abo^ tlifee inolit^ heat 

of the «(dar. la^thdu^ oblique, yet act with unceas¬ 
ing aierim^elhei^apidied;^& or mrcaifl^ the interven¬ 


ing aier|^aihelhei^a|^ie^^ or mr<m^ the interven- 

' tion of %e ^air or the ^equate to the dissolution 

aU in the course of the autumn, the win¬ 

ter, and the i^ing. It may be proved by eii^rhnent;, that^ 
tinder the Pole itself, the j^wer of sun at the solstice could, in 
the mace a week» mejt a stratum of five inches of ice. We 
may hence fairlv compute the annual effect to be sufficient fi>r 
thawing to the depth of forty inches. It should likewise be .ob¬ 
served, that^ owing to the prevailing haniimss of the atmosphere 
in the northern latitudes, mose angular cold emanations which 
are now fotnid always to dart firom an azure sky, and, in the 
more tetnpi^ate climates, to diminish the calorific action of the 
sun o^en by dne-fifih part, can scarcely exist.; On this account, 
perhaps the estimate of the annual destruction of Polar ice may 
be ^welled to a thickness of four feet.. 

As heat is absorbed in the proems of thawing, so it is agma 
evolved in the act of congelation. The annual formation and' 
destruction of ice aithin; the Arctic Circle,^ is hence a beaudfial 
provision of Nature, for mitigating the excessive inequali^ of 
temperature. Had only dfy mnd been there opposed to thesutiy 
it Would have been abmlu^y scorched by his incessant b^uns 
in sununer, and pindied in me darkn^s of winter by the most 
intense and penetrating cold. None of the animal or vegetable 
tribes could nave at all supported such extremes. Bu^ in the ac¬ 
tual arrangement, the surplus heat of summer is spent in melt¬ 
ing away me ice; and its deficiency in winter is part^ supplied, 
by the infiuenccl qf die progress of congelation. As l0ng >as ice 
ranalns to tha^, or water to fi^eeze, 

tUO^ere Can nevesr^v^; b^nd cei^ li^t& SmAt is the 
barney experience md obsemdcui 

years cham^ib 


(eueialoi^ 


' away; blit ithke:^ 
perb^ent disfupfic^: glacial i^st I 

the^Netftlt^rJ^ thisi^vonCe. 

sstpar ixfilectkm it 
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PfA&r mid a Narin-Wesi Pds^^e, June 

. most vieioUt rWoning in a circle, if we maintaiii^d lliat ice fir^ 
cooled the aircold air next increased die fields 
of ■ ,f, ^'.V' 

But, whatever may be die vicintsitudes of the Polar ice, they 
<^not, in any lensible manner, adeet die climates bf the lower' 
kidtudes. The whole circumjacent spaee where frost holds its 
reign, bears a very small proportion to the surface of the north¬ 
ern hemisphere. Reckoning even from the parallel of 60 do*, 
grees, it would not exceetl the eighth part ; but^ since the gelid 
region hardly extends below the latitude of 75 degrees, it may 
be stated at the thirty-second part of the hemisphere.^ On the 
supposition, dierefore, that the Arctic cold were all tinnsferred 
and infused into the atmosphere* of the Souths it could yet pro¬ 
duce no visible alteration of climate.* • 

Even if we imagined, with Mr Scofesbyr that during the 
years 1810 and 1817, two thousand square IcagHes of ice’ have 
disappeared in the Greenland seas; between the parallels of 74*- 
and 80 degrees; this. extent wmuld still scarcely exceed half the' 
surface of Ireland. It may be calculated, that theioss of beat on* 
our globe; occasioned by a total eclipse of thtf sun, i^koning 
this only equivalent Co a complete obseimation for the space of 
a singlcrhour, is as mucli as would be absorbed by the thawing 
of a .circle of ice 500 miles in diameter, and ISO feet thick. 


This quantity surpasses at least sixty times the ice-fields dis¬ 
persed from Greenland, allowing them the mean thickness of 
30 feet ; and yet the temperature of the air is never depressed 
more dian a degree or two during die continuance of any solar 
ec^se.' 

But die idea is quite chimerical, that ahy winds Cbuld ever 
transport the Polar indaence to our shores. It may be shown, 
from the results of accurate experiment, that a current of air 
dOwmg oww a warmer surface, whedier pf land or water, be^ 
comes, ill the space of an hou r, penetrated with the same tmnpe- 
x^ture dirou^ a stratunt ^ 80 feet/Of actusd 
Contact, or of mutual attridoUj is condii;^ Coa|iA liot exceed# 
the 50^ in duihnoii^; 

W mile, which is a most aipplb allowance; wOnlddd^ 
all da shi^^ and i|ac(|uire iho Standaed^;!^^ cismrae of 

dbuS'dlscha^^:'dieifC^eaThan'; 
dd^ndc oceam';' 
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Polar Ice, and al^otih-^Wesi; Passage. 

was cooled, it would, from its increased detisitjjjfsink down into 
die vast abyss. The surface would not be afteRed till after dbe 
cooling had, in its progress, pervaded tlic 'whojo mass from the 
bottom upwards. According to the calculutions of Laplace, 
founded on a comparison of the theory of tidd^ with actual ob¬ 
servation, the mean depth of the ocean exceeds ten English 
miles. Supposing, therefore, a wind blowing from some north¬ 
erly point, iind ten degrees cedrder than the water, were to sweep 
over the Atlantic six months every year, at the rate of fifeen 
miles an hour, it would take 220 years to cool that vast bpdy of 
water only a single dei^rce. 

Some persons have imagined, tliat the mountains or isLamls 
of ice which are occasionally drifted into the Atlantic ocean 
must be siiflicient, by their irigorific influence, to modity the 
character of our climate. One of tlie first who advancetl that 
opinion, was the ingenious Richard Bradley, Fellow of die 
Roj’^al Society, and Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. In ‘ A Survey of the Ancient Husbandry and 
Gardening, collected from the Greek and Roman Writers, ■ 
printed In octavo at London in 1725, be introduces the follow¬ 
ing remarkable passage. * 

I the rather mention the Case of Winds becoming Coldj by 
mixing with the Effluvia of Snow or Ice; because 1 have made some 
Remarks upon the tempestuous Weather, which often happens about 
the End of May, or in jiuts, which has in all my .Observations been 
brought in by Westerly i^inds; and again, I as surely .had, that at 
such Times, large Islanj^ of Ice and Snow are passing to .the South¬ 
ward in the Western Ocean, as ,I have«been infomi’d by several 
Captains of Ships that Were then coming from pur Plantations to 
England : Some of these Islands are so large, as to measure 60 Miles 
in Leiigdi, and yielding so^great a Vapour, Uiat for a Day’s Voyage 
on one Side of them, the Weather ;has been so hazy, that the Ma¬ 
riners could not discover What |hey were, and this was acepmpahy’d 
with so much CoMy that they'imgm’d diey had mistaken in their 
Accounts, and too f^ towards ! hut 

« Day or two expfmn d the gave them an Opportunity 

of surveying what they so much surpriz’d at. Now con- 

diderihg die extiaoriRni|;y of at the Season these ap- 

peary i^e Vapour must;that rises from them, 
and ’tis no Wonder then, dmtf^ it presses the Air 

wi0 Violence enoa|^:M;;c^l|se Tempest^^ and carry Cold along 

iButa littfo convince us, that sifoh reimrte in- 

flqtepce on pur olwate be quite frisigplflcoiit. At a 
wi<^ estim^pp,. spri^oe pf ice expospo to the wip<^bpi^ 
^ theps^^ tlie vdiole expanse flip 



'^Atfentxe CNScaii^/ Conseqtichtly, the genetal tem^ratiirc of i^e 
itir would hot altered the fortieth part of a degree. Nor 
could tills ihinuVh impression be wafted to our shoreS) being in¬ 
variably spent in the length of the voyage. TTie opinion i(m 
Mr Bradley entertained near an hundred years agOy might have 
been tolerated in the infancy of physical science; but that the 
same notion should be revived and prodaimed witli coiiftdence 
at this day, may well excite surprise. 

On the hypothesis that the quantities of ice which encumber 
the Arctic seas have been accumulating for a long succession of 
yefus, it is assumed as a fac4 that throughout Europe a milder 
and more genial climate had formerly prevailed. A closer in¬ 
spection of the details, how(^er, will show tliis supposition to be 
destitute of any solid support W continual complaints^ 
indeed, of the haltered condldon of the seasons, especially from 
elderly persoUi^ whose bckiily frame has become more susceptible 
of the impressions of cold. But atmilar lamentations have been 
repeated W die poets and the vulgar from the earliest times. If 
we listened implicitly to such querulous declaimers, we should 
believe that Nature has at lengm sp«it her ftres, and Us hasten¬ 
ing last into decay. Immense forests anciendy clothed the 
highest parts of this island, and of other northern countries, 
where scarcely a tree can now be made grow; the period of 
vintage was m former ages several weeks earlier^ in France, 
than at present j vin«^aras were plsintech duiir^ the time of 
the Romans, m various parts of me Soufo of England^ where 
at this day even hops ere raised with difficulty ; and die sides 
of many hills in ScodaBd bear evident tiaces of the plough, 
which have been, long since irre^ieVably abandoned to the 
jSusky-heath. ' ■; ': 

But, in answer to such all^gadons, we may observe, that a 
patch of wood ivili hot thrive in cold situations, merely for want 
of the shelter which is affiuded by extensive; plantations. In 
Sweden aq^ Norway, whidi are mostly eWered with natur^ 
forests, it has become an object cf police ib ynreyen^ 
crimmate deduction. The timb^ in thoimvsylvan^^^ c^ 
is cut at stated periods of its j^owth, and fo demched pordohs; 
ffie vheaht spaces being nurseries, cmbhsom^^^^^^ 
egpause #^ trees. Some places in Swedai; where 
hforC been' accident^^ liy fo^ iniesent ffie Mage ^ 

^ ^ Md'cf:' 

“"’'liinilfor^blicrvatW ■ ffie^pihductS' of gar-- 
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tlie vegetable tribes* and renders them more wicatc, while it 
Wghtens the flavour of their fruit. The RoiJan soldiers sta* 
tloned in Britain would naturally prefer wine* fieir accustomed 
beverage, however harsh and poor, to ^e certnsioj or unpalat¬ 
able ale brewed by the rude arts of the natives? The marks of 
tillage left on our northern hills evince only the wretched state 
of agriculture at a remote period. For want of’a proper sys¬ 
tem of rotation, and the due application of manure, the starving 
tenantry were then tempted to tear up widi the plough eveiy 
virgin spot they could find, and, after extracting horn it a 
fill crop or two of oats, to abandon it to a lasting sterility, ^e 
cattle m those days, having no sort of provender through the 
winter but dry strawy were quite feeble and exhausted in the 
spring. The soil, too, was very stiff, fiom want of repeated.and 
seasonable tillage. Under such circumstances, it aflbrds no 
proof of any great heat, that the slothful peasants, oppressed 
with a load oi clothes, usually then began tlicir operations in 
the field, before sunrbe, in preparing the ground for die recep¬ 
tion of die barley seed. 

It is very dimcult to ascertain the precise condition of the 
weather in distant ages. The thergiometer was not invented 
till 1590, by the celebrated Sanctorio; nor was that valuable 
instrument reduced to a correct standard before the year 1724>, 
by the skill of Fahrenheit. We have hence no observations of 
temperature which go further back than a centuiy. Prior to 
this period, we must glean our information from tne loose and 
scanty notices which ayrb scattered through the old chronicles, 
relative to die state of the harvest, the^uality of the vintage, or 
the endurance of frost and snow in the winter. Great allowance, 
liowever, should be made for the ^irit of exaggeration, and 
the love of the marvellons which In^t all those rude historical 
monuments. Toaldo and Piigram have, widi incredible mdus- 
try, prosecuted thus research $ and, from a bulky work of Ihe 
latter printed in the German language at Vienna ip 1788, we 
shall select die most faKearkablcpasst^es conci^ing the state 
die weather for more than a diousana years back, and combine 
with diem the observations made by Fi'<>f^sor Pfaff of KieL 
The following yea;^ arc not^ for the severity of the winter. 

In A. D. 401, d^e Black Sea was entirel^rozcn over. 

In 462, the Danube was frcKE^, so that ^eodoiUa* marched 
over the ice to avenge fa^is brother’s de^th in Swabia. 

In 545, the cold was so intense in Winter diat the birds aUow<« 
ed themselves to be caught by the hand* 

; 763, not only the Bladt but tha Strait of die Diii> 
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danelles y^'p frozen over. The snow in some places rose 
50 leet higV, and the ice was so heaped in the cities as to 
push down \the walls* 

III 800^; die winter was intensely coldi 
in 822, the g^.'eat rivers of Europe, snch as the Danube, the 
Elbe and the Seine were so hard frozen as to bear .heavy 
waggons for a month. 

In 860, the Adriatic was frozen. ^ 

In 874f, the winter was very long and severe. The snow con- 
tinuikl to fall from the beginning of November to the end of 
March, and incumbered the ground so niueh, that the fo-r 
rests were inaccessible for the supply of fuel. 

In 891, and again in 893, the vines were killed by the frost, 
mid the cattle perished in the^^^^ 
lA^9l, the winter lasted very long, with extreme severity. 
Eveiy thing was frozen; thfe crops totally failed; and fa-t 
mine ^d pestilence closed the year. 

In 1044, great quantities of snow lay on die ground. The 
vines and fruit-rtrees were destroyea, and famine ensued, 
in 1067,' the cold was so intense, that most of the Caveliers 
ip Germany were frozen to death on the roads. 

IiO l 24i the winter was pncpmmonly severe, and the snow 
li very long, : 

In 1133| it was extresmely cold in Italy j the Po was frozen 
from Cremona to the sea; die heaps of snow rendered the 
roods impassable; the wine casks were burst, and even the 
teees split, by the acUon of the frost, with immense noise. 
In 1179, the snow w^ eight feet deep in Austria, and lay 
dll Easter. The crops and vintage failed; and a great 
.m 


The winters of 1209 m»d were both of diem very se¬ 
vere; insomuch that die catde died for want of fodder. 

In 1216, the Po froze IS eljs deep, and wing burst die casks. 
!ln T234i; the Po was again frozen ; and loaded W^igons 
the Adriatic Venice, A pine forest waaEilled 
;^^]t^-die|frQSt'at;Riiyeni^ 

In 1^36| the Danube was frozen to the bottom, and remain- 
. '^.©ddohg'in ;that-:state. 

ittj llgMSI^; t^^ intense in jS<mdand,; the 

NV^EriHSd:'he*md'nb,v;;>-Tfae^Cateffim.^w#'frosten. between 
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way find Jutland, »p that travellers passed ^th ease ; and 
in Gennaiw, 600 pedants were emplpyedj^ clear away 
tlie snow, for the advance of the Austrian f|rmy. 

In 1305, the rivers in Germany were frozen; and much dis¬ 
tress was occasioned by the scarcity of profvisions and fo¬ 
rage. 

In 1316, the crops wholly failed in Germany. Wheat, which 
some years beiore sold in England at six shillings a quarter, 
now rose to two pounds. 

In 1323, the winter was so severe, that both horse and foot 
passengers travelled over tlie ice from Denmark to Lubeck 
and Dantzig. 

In 1339, the crops failed in Scotl^d; and such a famine en¬ 
sued, that the poorer sort of people Were reduced to feed 
on grass, and many of them perished miserably in the 
fiel(k. Yet in England, wheat was at this time sold so low 
as three shillings and fourpence a quarter. 

In 1341;, it was clear frost from November to March, and all 
the rivers in Italy w'ere frozen over. 

In 1 39% the Wneyards and orchards were destroyed by the 
frost, and the trees torn to piece|. 

The year 1408 had one of the coldest winters ever remem¬ 
bered:—Not only the Danube was frozen over, but the 
sea between Godiland and Oeland^ and between Norway 
and Denmark; so that wolves, driven from their forests, 
came over the ice into Jutland. In France, the vineyards 
and orchards were destroyed. 

In 1423, botli the North Sea and 4he Baltic were froz^m. 
Travellers passed on fopt from Liibeck to Dantzig. In 
France, the frost penetrated into the very cellars. Cora 
and wine foiled, and men and cattle perished for want of 
food. 

The successive jrinters of 1432, 1433, and 1434, were uncom¬ 
monly severe. It snowed forty days without interruption. 

, All the rivers in Oermahy were frozen; and the*very birds 
took shelter in the towns. The price of wheat rose, in 
England, to 27 shillings a quarter, but was reduced to 5 

shiiungs in the foilbwmg y^ 

In 1460, the Baltic was froi^n, both foot and horse pas- 
si isenget^ crossed oy^ from Jp^iimark to Sweden. 

, ;:The Danube likewise continued frozen two months;;; and 
the vineyards in Germahy were destroyed. ■ ; 

, In 1468 the winter was so severe in Flanders, that the wine 
V d^stri^ soldiers was cut in pieces whh hatch^ 

, 1544 ^e same thing jhap pen# wine bring 

frozen into sdlid lumps. ^, 
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In 1548, |J||9 winter* was veiY cold and protracted^ Between 
Denmarl&nd Eqatock, sedges drawn by hc^ or oxen 
travelled ewer the ice. 

In 1504, and a^n in 1565, the winter was exU^ely severe 
over all Burope. The £^heldt froze so hard as to sup* 
port loaded waggons for three months. 

In 1571, the winter was severe and protracted. All the ri¬ 
vers in France were covered with hard and solid ice; and 
fruit trees even in Languedoc were killed by the frost. 

In 1594, the weather was so severe, that the Rhine and the 
Scheldt were frozen, and even the sea at Venice. 

The year 1608 was uncommonly cold, and snow lay of im¬ 
mense depth even at Padua. Wheat rose, in the Windsor 
market, uom 36 to 56 fillings a quarter. 

3h 1621 and 1622, all the rivers of Europe Were iErozen, and 
even the Zuyder Zee, A sheet of ice covered the Helles¬ 
pont ; and the Venetian fleet was choked up in the lagoons 
of the Adriatic. 

In 1655 the winter was . Very severe, especially in Sweden. 
I^e exce^ive quantities of snow and min whioh fell did 
j^eatinju^ 

The wintera of1658,1656, and 1660^ were intensely cold. The 
rivers, in Italybore heavy carriages;' and so much snow had 
not fldlen at l^me for several centuries. It was in 1658 that 


Charles X. of Sweden crossed the Little Belt, over the ice, 
from Holstein to Denmark, wtfli his whede army, foot and 
horse, followed by the train of baggage and artillmy. Dur-» 
ing the^ years, the price of gram was nearly doubled in 
Boland; a circumstance which contributed, among other 
ciiuse^ to the Rcstoratkm. 

In 1670, i^e frost, was most intense in England and in Den- 
r^k, the iit^ and Great Belt being frozen. 

In li^4^ winter ^as excmively cold, ^any for^ trees, 
oaks in England, wi^e ^lit by the Most 

of me nedii^ were killed. Ck>ac^ Thames, 

w with ice eleven inches t^ck. AJbnost 

'.^fdlvi^e birds periid^*:^/ ;: 

Xh ^e, was so famished wolves 

ente)^ ^ienha^ and attadked tlm cattle, and even m^ti. 


'mme- and protracted. 


coxAued 

.imd 1666 .Inv:pi^^Qd, 


ie^doixi 


read^ te 80, sIdIHngs a quarts, npWi^qiinted to 7 Mv 
In 1706, occurri^ that by ^ie^ctio% 
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to the j^ound. Birds and wild heasts were strewed dead 
in die nelds, and men perish^ by thousand^ in their hous¬ 
es. The more tender shrulis and vegetables in England 
were killed; and wheat rose in its price from tw’o to four 
pounds A quarter. In the south of France, the olive planta ■ 
tions were almost entirely destroyed ; nor have they yet re¬ 
covered that fatal disaster. The Adriatic Sea was quite 
irozen over, and evieh the co^t of the Mediterranean about 
0enoa; and the citron and orange groves suffered extreme¬ 
ly in the finest parts of Italy., 

In 1716, the winter was very cold. On the TIiames, booths 
were crated and fairs heldl^ 

In 1726, the winter was so intense, that people travelled in 
sledges across the Strait, from Copenhagen to the province 
of Scania in Sweden. 

Jn 1729, much injury was done by the frost, which lasted 
from^ctciber till May, In Scotland, multitudes of cattle 
and sheep were buried in the snow; and many of the ib- 
. rest tre^ in other parts of Europe were killed. 

TTie succes^ve winters of 1731 and 1732 werb likewise ex¬ 
tremely cold. 

The cold of 1740 was scat’cely inferior to that of 1709. The 
snow lay 8 or 10 feet deep in Spain and Portugal. The 
Zuyder Zee was frosbn over, and many thousand persons 
walked or skated on it. At L^ddb, the thermometer fell 
10 degree beloiv the zero of lahrenheifs scale. AH the 
lakes in England froze; and a whple ox was roasted on 
the iharaOBr Many tnees were kafied by the frost; and 
postilliohs w^e benumbb^ on their saddles.—In bo|lh the 
years 1709 and 1740, the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland ordained a national fast to be held account 
of the dearth which 

In 1744^ the Winter very cold. The Mayne was 

covered seven weeks with ice; and at Evora in Fortugal, 
people haT^ hOtiises for heaps of 

Ihe winters durthg: the ffiiiisuccessi^^ 

"■' '•■47*8 and.4749i^f#irb ^Edi ^em vei^ 

In 1754 aiid again hi 1755, tihie Wintar- 

*: At Pari^ Fahrenheit's thei^ sank to the 

' -' 'Ebj^ehd^'the's^^ aloesqio^ td^ 

the;;aB(^:-nlA jglite 'Was A l^aiter'^. an. 

hooi^ ‘SM me df 
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the cold mnter. All the rivers and lakes w#e frozen, 
even the seas, to the distatiiee of several |niles from 
shore. The frost is said to have penetrated*three yardi 
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ifa Iccy af$d a Norih-’W'est Passa^ 

Tli’e wintersW 1766, 1767^ and 1768, were veiy cold all over 
Europe. M France, the thermometer feU siSt dei^rees be-< 
low the zero of Fahrenheit's scale.. The lar^e nvers and 
the most copious springs in many parts were irozen. The 
thermomet^ laid on the surface of the snow at Glasgow, 

, fell rwo degrees below zero. 

In 1771j the snow lay very deep, and the Elbe was frozen to 
the bottom. 

Ill 1776; much sno\y fell, and the cold -was intense. The Da¬ 
nube bore ice five feet thick below Vienna. Wine froze in 
the cellars, both in France and in liollandi- Many peo¬ 
ple were frostbitten; and vast multitudes, both of Uie fea¬ 
thered and of the linny trib^ perished. Yet the quantity of 
.snow which lay on the ground had checked tlie penetration 
of the frost. Van Swindeh found, in Holland, that the 
earth was congealed to, the depth of 21 inches, on a spot of 
a gaideii which had been kept cleared, but only 9 inches 
at another place near it, which was covered with 4 inches 
of snow.' ' 

The successive w'inters of 1784 and 178 S w«re uncommonly 
severe, hisomucii, thai the JUittle Belt was frozen over. 

In 1789 , the cold xvas exeessive ; and again in 1795 , whpn 
die Eepublicmi aimies of Frimce overran Holland. 

The successive winters of 1799 mid 1800 were both very 
cold. 


In 1869, and again in 1812, the winters were remarkably cold. 


The years wbieU iyere*ex,tremely hot and dry, will be more 
easily enunim;ated< > 

Bi 76S, Ihe sununer was so hot that the sp^^ dried up. 

In 870, the heat was so intense that, near WOrras, the reapers 
drppt dead m thefi^^ 

In 993, npd e^jn in 994, itiwas so hot jdiat the corn and fruit 

Tiie'^af ;40^ so; hot and di^ that in;; Germany the 
pf - wa|er disuppeai’cd, and the fish, being left to stink 
Jn^^n:pestpence. - > ; 
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In 1260, many of tho Hun^ian soldiers di^of excessive 
heat at the tamous battle mnght near Bela: f 

The consecutive years 1276 and 1277, were so hot and dry 
as to occasion a great scarcity of fodder. 

The years 1293 and 129'! were extremely hofj and so wore 
likewise 1303 and 1304, both the Rhine and tiie Danube 
'having'dried up. 

In 1333, the corn fields and vineyards were burnt up. 

The years 1393 and 1394 were excessively hot and dry. 

In 1447, die summer was extremely hot. 

In the successive years 1473 and 1474, the whole earth seem¬ 
ed on fire. In Hungary, one could wade across the Da¬ 
nube. 

The four consecutive years 1538, 1539, 1540 and 1541 were 
excessively hot, and the rivers dried up. 

In 1556i die drought was so gpreat that the springs failed. In 
England, wheat rose from 8 shillings to 53 shillings aquai’tcr. 

The years 1615 and 1616 were very diy over Europe. 

In 1646, it w’as excesavely hot. 

In 1652,*thc warmdi was very great, the summer being the 
driest ever known in Scodjtnd; yet a total eclipse of the 
sun had happened that year, on Monday the 24th of March, 
whiph hence received the appellation of Monday. 

The summer of 1679 was remarkably hot. It is related, that 
one of the minions of tyranny, who in diat calamitous pe¬ 
riod harassed the poor presbyterians in Scotland with cap¬ 
tious quesdons, having asked a shephenl in Fife, whether 
the killing of the notorious Sharp, Archbishop of St. An 
drews, (which had happened in May,) was murder; he re¬ 
plied, that he could not tell, but there had been fine wea¬ 
ther ever since; 


The first year of the eighteenth century was excessively warm, 
and the two tbHowiBg yetirs were of the same description. 

It is a singular coincidence, that in 1718, at the distance pre¬ 
cisely of one hundred ;^eari from the present^ die weather was 
extremely hot and dry all over Europe. The air felt so op¬ 
pressive, that ah die thestitres were shut in Paris; Scarcely any 
rain Ml for the space of naTite months, and the spring and riveiV 
were dried iip.-^The following year wds cqiaiily hot. Tlie ther¬ 
mometer at l^is rose to 98 degirees by scale; 

grass and corn Were quite^^ p^ In some |daee^ die 

■tree8vblpsSQmed..twp;Cr’thre^ 

Bmh foe years 1723 and 1724 Wei^ dry iindiiih^ 

■■■■ T^e-^af'1745: w^^remrtaWy warm; mtd:;dij4>;lnjtdie:i@c^ 

thati thegrass^'irithe^ 
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ed, and%e !eav«s dropt & 01 X 1 
dew fell ff r several months; and, on G^tm^t^ 
were oiferc^ up in all the churches to implore the %)ouhi|;jr 
• ,■ - of refreshing-showers.' 

In l T48, thl suinmer was again very worm. 

In 1754, it was likewise extremely warm. 

The years 1760 and 1761 were bc^ of them remaiiutbly ho^ 
and so wes the year 1768. 

In 1774, it was excessively hot and dry. 

Both the years 1778 and 1779 were warm and very dry. 

The year 1788 was also very hot and dry; and of the same 
character was 1811, famous for its excellent vintage, tgid 
distinguished by the appearance of a brilliant cmnet. 

On glancing over these slight notices, it is obvious that no 
materim change has taken place: for the last thousand years in 
the clhnate of Europe. But we may conjecture, from me fects 
prodnceth diat it has gmdually acquired rather a milder character, 
at least its excessive severity appears, on the whole, to be of rarer 
cioimrraace. The weather seems m)t to afretimny precise course 
cf siiccessipn, although two ormore years of remarkable heat or 
cold fellow in a cluster. Yet &re can be no doubt, that 
series of atmospheric changes, however complicated and perplex¬ 
ing, are as determinate in tlieir nature, as me revolutions of the 
celestial bodies. Wlien the science of meteorology is more ad¬ 
vanced, we shal], perhaps, by discovering a glimjpse of those vast 
cycles, which result from the varied atqiects of the sun, com¬ 
bined with the feebler fhdueuce of the moon, be at length ena¬ 
bled to predict, with some degree of probability, die condition 
d future seasons. The intermediate period of nine years, or 
die semirreyoludoh nearly of die lunar nodes and apogee, pro-^ 
poswiby Tqipldoj seems not to be altogether destitute of founda^ 
dbUr lbus,:d 1623 was succeeded^ 

adfer fee piteryd^^d periods* or 86 years, by 1658, whose 
fevdity lasted feioUgh die fo The same interval- 

brit^ iis to 169^ Jimd five 1740* a very 

Ifenoni *^^ three periods now 1767, nine 

fe 1776, and eighteen years more to 1794, the cold 
yc^h||^.:fer!^gfei 795*. Of vfee :hnt: years,^it ihay be ■ observ- 
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174$f jeuad consequently very lie^ to 1718. Aj^in, the yean 
1784,1783,1802 and lOl'l^ at the intervals of successive period^ 
wet« of them remarkably warm. 

If the climate had undergone any real changp in the more 
temperate parts of Europe, a corresponding alteration, with very 
distinct features, must inevitably have taken place in the Arctio 
regions. But a dispassionate inquiry discovers no circumstances 
li^hich at all dearly point at such a conclusion. On this head, 
we may readily satisfy ourselves, by a short retrospect of the 
principal facts which nave been recorded by voyagers. 

Greenland, in its position and general outline, appears to re¬ 
semble the vast promontory of South America, V 'rom Cape Fare¬ 
well, a small island, divided from the shore by a narrow inlet call¬ 
ed Staaten Hoek, in the latitude of 60*", it stretches, in a north¬ 
westerly direction, about 200 miles to Cape Desolation, and 
then nearly northwards to Good Haven, in latitude 6S®, where 
it inclines nearly a point towards the east, as far as the island of 
Disco, which occupies a spacious bay, between the latitudes of 
67® and 71®, in Davis's Strait. iTience the continent extends 
almost due north, iheyond the latitude of 76®, dll it is Ipst in die 
* unexplored recesses m Baffin's Bay. On the other sidi^ Greens 
land stretches about north-north-east 300 miles, but with a great 
sinuosity, till nearly opposite to Iceland, in ; tlm latitude 
and now advances almost north-east, to die latitude of 75®, 
when, suddenly bending to the north, it holds this direction 
beyond Spitzh^en and the latitude of 80®. Ihe coast is 
eveiywhere bold imd rocky, like that of Norway; and the inte^ 
rior of the country consists of clustering lofty mountains, cover¬ 
ed with eternal «tiows^ But the we^ern side, which foiins 
Davis's Strait, is indented with numerous bights, creeks, and 
Jhrds or firdis, which, for the space of two or tmee mondis each 
year, look verdaiit, and yi^ tcderable pasturage/ The casterft 
shore, again, which properly bounds the Greenland seas, can 
rarely be approached by the whalm, as the accumtdated stream 
of ice, which, in summdr/ is constandy driftlng^^ the nor^/ 

east, creates a formidable barrier. The posidon bf this, icy bar/ 
tier, diOu^ nearly pandlel to the land, is not absoiut^y ^x^, 
but varies within Certain liimib ih different years. 

In Davis's Strait, the whalers generally reseat to Dis^^^:]^ 

•r ]^h farther noilh ; sennedmes aS far as^ tht^dbide ^ 
to die variable mai^ of dxegi^ Ic^ condi^nti/^ 
aide Greenland, dbout dine ineiidian of eight d^ces east ftcm" 

Greesiwidi, the ie<^ in Warm seasc)h%^ 

80®i :beyoiXi Ha^imh Heaiftaiid, 

wlpl^ m owcir cm the^> 



S2 ^clar l(Uif mid a ^m^th^West Pass(f^^ Junfe 

saaag ehvdoping the whole of that isl¬ 

and^below it a wide hay, cmled the Wfiale-fisher^s 
^ theparaHel of Bear Island. The forioer ore called 
aOd the seasons. In open seasons, the ships 

exjhployed in these fisheries find a channel from SO to SO leagues 
Wide, through which they shoot forward along the shores of 
i^itzbergen, till they reach the latitude of 78® of 79S where the 
whales are most abundant. Tlie chase of whales seldom lasts 
above two months, cormnencinff generally at the end of April,” 
and teriumating with June, when UiQse huge animals disappear, 
and the prevalence of dense fogs renders the navigation very 
dangercats. Mr Seoresby thinks it were better if our Green- 
]an<r ships, like the Dutch and otlicr foreigners, began their 
voyage somewhat later than has become the practice. In close 
seasons, the hardy pavigator is obliged, with imminent peril and 
hazard, to ihi]^ his ship, by Aorwig under a press of sail, and 
assisted by and saws, through the drift ice which borders 
thigf gi#i; barrier, endeavouring to follow ^ vein water 

tiiat runs nearly in the required direction. If he fail in this at^ 
must; forego the chance of a prcjfitable Voyage, and 
^ humbler pursuit of catching seals. 

T^ the line of ice may be supposed to os¬ 

cillate in the Grei^laiid seas, extends 1400 miles frona Gape 
Tarewell, to 200 miles b^ond Jah Mayeii’s island, which it in¬ 
cludes, and has a mean breadth of about SO miles. Such is 
die extent of the mere surplus ice fonned and dissolved 
year to year,—-exceeding the whole surface of Great Britain, 

^ melted*or liberated during , tliese last two years, 

hence, bears no very considerable proportion to the ordinary 
fluctuating mass. It is evident, therefore, that, whatever may 
be the casual vuriarions of the frozen^ no mighty altera^ 

tion has yet foken place in the climate aiid condition of llie Arc- 
■. tic-seas.' 

Ifweifompare jfoe journals of fomet navig^ shall be 
couvinced, dmt ai We changes of die; l^olar ice are periodic^^^ 
and are a^in repeated at no very chstant inteiw^^^ of time. 

may-pass ^0 pretensions ctf some Dutch Uarigators, 

who ialleged^ that: they hf^ been cmTied, by winds or currents, 
n as of BS?, or even that C)f 89® 4*0', 

;;iidlesi.;:foi£mt’;:die'' ;Ipte: r; riUce- .their 

the -fore- 

ascended, ■ in; the 
->of ■ dic.-'cOmpass^ to.'be^B2®-west^ 

.I-.' ; ■■■■■ 
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or nearly the same as at present. In 1616, Baffin ad vanced^ 
in the same quarter, as Ivigh as the latitude of 78 degrees. 
The same skilful navigator had, two years before,’ penetrated in 
the Greenland seas, to the latitude of 81°, and seen land as liigh 
as that of 82°, lying to the north-east of Spit 2 l^>rgen. But it 
is nK)rti(ying to remark how little progress has been made in 
geographical discovery since those early and intrepid adventur¬ 
ers explored tjie Arctic regions with their humble barks, which 
.seldom exceeded the size of fifty tons. We must pass over a 
very long interval, to obUnn autlientic information. In 1751, 
Captain M‘Cal|ani, whom Mr Barrington calls a scientific sea¬ 
man, sailed, without obstruction, froni Hackluyt’s Headland, as 
high as the latitude of 83^°, where he found an open sea; and, 
the weather being fine, nothing liindered him from proceeiliiig 
farther, but his responsibility to its owners for the safety of the 
ship. Capttiin Wilson, about the end of June 1754, liaving 
traversed floating ice, from the latitude of 74° to 81°, at last 
found the sea quite clear as far as he could descry; and Im ad¬ 
vanced to the latitude of 83°, till, not meeting with any whales, 
and begiming to »i)prehend some danger, he shaped back his 
course. At this very time, Captain ^tuv, after four days of 
foggy weather, was likewise carried to the same pointi The 
Polar seas, at this period, must indeed have been remarkably 
4)})en; for one of the most extraordinary and best authenticat¬ 
ed voyages was performed in 1754 by .Mr Stephens, a. very 
skilful and accurate observer, whose testimony is put beyond 
all manner of doubt, by the cool judgment of the late astro¬ 
nomer-royal, Dr Maskelyne. Tliis n.tvugator informed him, 
that, about the cud of May, he was driven off Spilzbergen 
by a southerly wind, which blew for set^eral daj'^s, till he had 
reached the latitude of 84^°; and that, in the whole of tliis 
run, lie met with little ice and no drift tvood, and did not 
find the cold to i>e anywise excessive. In different subse¬ 
quent years, the Greenland w'halcrs have advanced .to the la¬ 
titude of 81 or 82 dc|jrces. This w'as accomplished even in 
1766; although, according to Kerguelin, the whole space be¬ 
tween Iceland und the ojiposite coast was then frozen over. 
The year 177.3, or that in whicli Captain Phipps perfonned his 
voyage, was still more fiivourable for approaching towards the 
North Pole, In 1806, the elder Mr Scoresby ascended to the 
latitude of 81° 50'; but, in the following year, he could not 
proceed farther than the parallel of 78^°. In 1811, the higher 
latitudes were again accessible; and, tUter a short interval, the 
summers of 1815, 1816, and 1817, are represented as open 
VOL. XXX. NO. 59. ■ C 
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seasons; though none of the whalers have now penetrated so far 
• into tlie north as had been done in many former years, and par¬ 
ticularly in 1754'. 

In this plain statement, we certainly can perceive no decided 
symptoms of any general or progressive tendency towards a 
dissolution of the Polar ice. The frozen border alters its posi¬ 
tion from one year to imother, and probably returns again to 
the same limits after certain short periods of time. Such flue-, 
tuations are analogous to the incessant changes winch affect the 
state of the w’^eather in tlie more temperate regions. The com¬ 
plex system of winds moulds the climate, and varies the features 
of the seasons over the globe. It is a common remark of those 
who frequent the Polar seas, that they find always the least ob¬ 
struction from ice W'hcn the preceding winter has been very se¬ 
vere in the more southern latitudes. In the year 1766, though 
the frost had proved most intense through the rest of Europe, 
the whalers, as w'e have seen, reached a high latitude: And, 
not to multiply instances, the three last seasons, which have 
been reckoned very open, have succeeded to winters notori¬ 
ously Cold and protracted. Nor is it difficult to discern the 
reason of this seeming paradox; for our severe wintefs are oc¬ 
casioned by the prevalence of northerly winds, which must ar¬ 
rive at the Polar seas from the south, and consequently trans¬ 
port so much w^armth to them as may check the usual rigour 
of the frost. 

The main argument, how^ever, brought to prove the deterio¬ 
ration of the Arctic climate, is drawm from the supposed exist¬ 
ence of a colony, which had once flourished on the eastern coast 
of Greenland, but has, tor several centuries, becon)e extinct, all 
access to its remains being at length completely barred by the 
accumulation of ice. This tale, winch seems to have owed ita 
birth to Torfa?us the historian of Norway, has, perJnips from its 
paradoxical air, obtainwl voiy general credence. Yet, a sober 
examination of the early Sagas, or nortlierrl clA’oriiclcs, so full of 
wCUder an<4 fable, will show tliat there is ijo solid reason for en- 
tertaribing such a notion, or believing that the first settlement 
of Oreehland was made on the east side of the continent. The 
wiiole cCntexture of the original narrative indicates the very 
Opposite cbnclusion. 

After the North had ceased to send forth her numerous 
swaiins upon the fertile provinces of the Roman empire, the 
Scandinavian nations, prompted by their peculiar situation,, 
l^took themselves to a life of maritime adventure. Those 
hardy pirates visited every sea, and pillaged, for 
ft Ji&se of near three hundred years, all the coasts of £u- 
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rope, from the extremity of Si:otla»d to the shores of Sicilyi 
During the first half of the ninth century, they conquered the ' 
Orkneys, the Shetland and Western Isles—obtained possession 
of Ireland—^plundered England and France—and extended 
their ravages to Italy. In 876, the Northmen^i or Normands, 
extorted from the weakness of the French king the cession of 
ft the fine province of Ncu stria, where they quietly settled; while 
Vnother part;^ of these fierce invaders had occupied the fertile 
coast of Estlionia, on the soutli side of the Baltic, 

But the visits of those intrepid navigators were not confined 
to the richer countries of the South. They carried ravens with 
them, for the pnrjiose of discovering distant land, by the di-s 
rection of the flight of those powerful and sagacious birds, In 
861, Nadodtl, a roving pirate, in one of liis voyages in th® 
northern sens, liappcned to be cast tiway on an island which' he 
called Smyadand. Tlirce years afterwards, Gardor and Flocke, 
two Swedes, visited it; and having found a great quantity of drift 
ice collected on the nortli side of it, they gave it the name of 
Jceland, whicli it still bears. But in 874*, Jngolf and Leif, two 
famous N<jji’wegimi adventurers, ciuTied a colony to this inhos- 
• pitabie region, the latter having en^*iched it with the booty 
which Ijc had ravaged from England. Other emigrants, whom 
the disorders of tlie tiines drove successively from home, re¬ 
sorted ill crowds to the new settlement, whicli became yery 
considerable in the space of a few years. 

Iceland itself was able, after the progress of about a century, 
to send out likewise her colonies. I'horwald, a proud and 
opulent Norwegian chief, who had beei* lately banished thither 
from the court for some murder cominitted by him at home, 
soon died in exile, leaving his wealth and liis restless spirit to 
his son Eric Itxiude, or the lied. ‘ This youth, actuated by the 
same vengeful passions, killed one of his neighbours in a com¬ 
bat, and was obliged to withdraw In’mself from Iceland for the 
space of three years, In 082, Eric sailed in quest of adventure 
and discovery. InstriMetl by the reports of former navigators, 
he directed his course tow'ards the soiitlirwest; and, after a 
quick run, he descried two lofty mountaiiis, the one covered 
with snow and the other cased with ice, which ho called Ifnitr 
serJeen, and Blaaserken, or the 'udiite shirt, and ike blue shirt i 
and soon reached a headland which he doubled j and having 
entered a spacious creek, he spent the w'inter on a pleasant ad¬ 
jacent island. In the follow'ing season, pursuing his discover 
ries, ho explored the Continent, and was delighted by the fresh¬ 
ness and verdure of its coast. Contrasting tliis new country 
^with the (f»rk rocks of Iceland, ho bestowed pn it tlie flattering 
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a|5pellatl()n of Greenland; anti on liis return, invited settlers 
lojoin him, by eireiilatin^ tlie most glowing and exanfjnrerated 
descriptions. With 2.5 vessels, he sailed back again ; but of 
tho.se only 11- reached tlieir th*stination. This colony was soon 
augmented, by tlio arrival of other adventurers, not only from 
Icelaiul, blit tVtnn the Orkneys and other islands planted by 
the Norvvcgi:in.s. In the yeai* 99J), Leif, a son of Eric Raude, 
liaving visitetl tlie court of Ni>rway, w^as induced, by the zeal¬ 
ous and earnest soJiciration of King Olaf Tryggeson, to em¬ 
brace the Christian faith; and, carrying with him some monks, 
ho found, thrivagh tlieir ministry, no great difficulry in per¬ 
suading his father and the rest of the settlers to forsake the rites 
of paganism. 

The first colony having extended itself along the coast to a 
w'ide* firth, another settlement beyond that bouiHlary was esta¬ 
blished ftirLlier towards the west. The former, called Oestre 
Pygd, or the Pastern Settlement, is said to have included in its 
most flourisliing state, twelve j>arishes and two convents ; and the 
latter termed Vestre JJjjgd, fir tlie Western Settlement, contained 
four parishes. It .should be observed, bow'ev^r, tha%all such 
estimates are merely relative. A church in Norw'ay is, even at 
present, only a small w'ooden booth; and the villages of that re¬ 
mote and sterile country would hardly pass for hamlets in Eng¬ 
land. Tlie colonists of Greenland w ere compelled to lead a life 
of hardship and severe privations. They dw'elt in hovels siir- 
younded by mountains of perpetual ice; they never tasted bread, 
but subsisted on the fish which they caught, joined to a little 
milk obtailu^d from theif starving cows; and, with seal-skins 
and tlie tusks of the w^alnis, they purchased from the traders 
wiio occasionally visited them, the wood required for fuel and 
the construction of their huts. 

Such is the abridged narrative of the discovery and occupation 
of Greenland, as given by Snorre Sturle.son, who composed his 
chronicle between tlio years 1212 and 121.5. But a learned 
Danlsii writCrj on the authority of a Papal Bull, granting, in 
834-, to Archbishop Ansgariu.s, p(?nnissu>ii to convert the north¬ 
ern hcatlicns, carries the antiipiity of Greenland much higher, 
and refers the date of its first settlement to the year 770. Tliia 
document, however, is no doubt a ibrgeiy or interpolation of 
the monks, wlio, during the dark ages, commonly practised 
such pious frauds, to aggrandize the power and wealtli of the 
Cliurch. 

^ij^jimbiiung together the diirerentcirciimstance.s, it scerns clear, 
tiferefore, that the original colony of Greenland began about the 
sotithcrn pi'omontory, near Cape Farewell, and stretclied along 
the coast in a north-westerly .direction. Farther ncrtlij and 
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probably as as tlio latitiido of (53®, tlie second scttlenieijt' 
was formed. For some centurios, both of tliem maintained a 
sort t)f conmiercial intercourse willi Norway; but tiiis trade l)c- 
cmne afterwanls very nureir reduced, in conscqu^Mice of its being 
seized as an exclusive privilege of tlie Danish coint. About 
the year 1376s the natives of tlie eounfry, or Fsquiinuux inva- 
•ders, whom tlie Norwegian settlers Jiad in contempt called Skrai- 
lings or Uwal/kf attacked the western colony, vvliieh now claimed 
the assistance of its elder brother. The scanty })o])ulatioi), how¬ 
ever, was enfeebled liy such re])oated alanns; and that dreadful 
pestilence, termed the Black Deaths which raged over Europe 
from tile year li02 to 1104, at last exteiult'd its ravages to Green¬ 
land, and nearly coriiplcted its destruction, [n fertilo regions, the 
waste ol the liniiian species is always (jiiickly repaired ; but poor 
and liarreu countries can sckitan recover iVoni the depression of 
sucli severe calamities. The colonies w'lhcli occupied (b ccnland 
appear to have languislied near one linndrcd years afterwards, 
till they became finally extinct about the eoininenccnient of the 
sixteenth jjeiitury. 

But a notion has very generally jirevailed, tliat only the w'cst- 
erii settlement of Greenland had j)erisTie<!, while the eastern was 
merely secluded from coinraunieation wulli the rest of tlie world 
by a A'ust barrier of ice at Icni^th accumulated on its shores. 
The only question lately enteiiained w’as, wlietlier thcMC ill-fated 
colonists have siirvlvc*d the catastrojihe, or have lieen suddenly 
entombed in ice and snow, as the unhajipy citizens of Hercula¬ 
neum wrere anciently involved in a dense diov'er ol'volcanic a 


TrcmeiKlons stories arc told of tlie east side of Greeuiaud being 
now tenanted bv giants and stalking gliosts. For more tlian a 
centiii-y jiast, die ctuu t of Denmark has, at diiferent times, de- 
.spatclicd shi|>s to search after its lost colony, whicli, evitlently ** 
under the impr<‘ssipn of supi'rstitious awe, found it inqiossible 
to penetrate on tliat enchanted coast liiriluT than Cajio Discord, 
in the latitude of 61®. • But, in favourable seasons, stnall boats 
can, without much difficulty, creep along the shore to a much 
liighei’ ]>arallel. if any settlers had ever occupied the narrow 
Viays, tliey might surely have c*sca[>ed, either in llieir canoes or 
in sledges. 

The supposed existence of a colony on the cast sl(l(‘ of Green¬ 
land is clearly a falile, originating in a inisappreliension of the 
import of thedesigiiations applied severaily to the two seti'e- 
merits. ’ The one, first made, lay no thuil't to tlio east, as well as 
to tlie south of tlie other; but the shijis wdiicli resorted from 
Norway lield a Avesterly course f'>r tlieni both. Betw'eon fliom, a 
mutual intercourse ajipcars likewise to liave been iiiaiiitaincil. 
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surely could not have taken place, had they been divided 
a chain of lofty and impassable mountains covered with eter- 
hal snow* Traces of those ancient setdem^ts are besides ob- 
iierved even at present, scattered along the western shores of 
Oreenland^ as low down as the latitude of 61®, though not cor- 
iresponding alto^her with the poetical descriptions of the Ice¬ 
landic S^as. hbccept the very slight remains of a church, dm 
Only vestiges now remaining consist of low naked- walls, which 
had served as pens for sheltering the cattle* 

, It may be smely affirmed, that the setdemcnts which^ during 
die last hundred years, the jDanes have been forming at various 
|>oints on the west side^ of Greenland, ere more numerous and 
thriving than those which existed at any former period. They 
consist of twenty-one colonies, stretching oi^er an extent of 800 
miles. The first establishment is only a single family, occupy¬ 
ing Bear Island, a little to the east of Cape Farewelh Ten 
other hamleta^ com}x>scd chiefly of Moravians, are planted at 
different points^ from the latitude of 60® to that of 68°. Three 
Imtdements are distributed round t)isco Bay, about the lati^ 
tude of 69®; and seven more have been extended thence as far 
08 the ladtude of 73®. But the remoter settlers are a deprav¬ 
ed and degenerate race, consisting of Danish convicts and their 
^Qgeny by the Equimaux women, or aboriginal Greenlanders, 
The whole population of those settlements, including the na¬ 
tives themselves, does not exceed seven thousand; and the annual 
umount of their trade with Copenhagen, botli in exports and 
imports, is only about ^0,000/. Sterling. 

; So far, therefore, from the population having been extirpated 
by the increased severity of Uie climate, the tiuth appears to 
be, that tlie present establishments on the coast of Greenland 
il^xtend ten degrees farther north than the ancient settlements 
at theit most flourishing period. This advance of tlie colonies 
has been owing^ no doubt, to the increased activity ol’ the 
whale fisheries, and to the circumstance of these having been 
lately carried with success into Davis’s Strsiit. But there is 
nothing certainly in their history whjch betrays any radical or 
iMtmaiient change in the climate of the Arctic togions. The 
same continent of ice still remains during the far greater part 
nf: die years, to bar the access of tlie navigator to the Pole. 

lyas before observed^ that icebergs are always formed in 
:|t|ie bays of a rocky and indented coast. But these huge masses 
^ floating only in Davis’s Strait, and are vely seldom 
i|||||-^ith in jhe eastern Greenland sea, which is yet so much 
J^lil^bered witih the saline drift ice* It seems probable^ there- 
that this sea extoinds, without any interruption of islands 
|i^ continent, from Spitzbergen northwards, perhaps even bt'- 
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yond the Pole. As the cold increases but very little * 

vancing to the higher latitudes, the vast expanse of ice wni^k 
generally coversf that basin, may be nearly dissolved at the close 
of every summer. If the intrepid navigator, therefore, could 
seize the short and quiverin^intervjil, he miglR; perhaps push 
onwards to the Pole itself. Wut there, wc conceive, he would 
•be obliged to winter; nor could he expect, with tlxe slightest 
degree of probability, to escape, till the following season should 
release him from his frozen chains. Wliat may be tlie fate 
which awaits our Polar Expedition, it is rather painful to sur¬ 
mise, and is, at all events, hazardous to conjecture, llie chances 
of success, wc must say, appear to us to be exposed to a fearful 
odds. Yet, if it should reach only the latitude of 85®, it will 
have surpassed all that is well authenticated in the history of 
former attempts. 

The bold plan suggested by Mr Scoresby, for approaching 
to the Pole over the icy continent, though liable to very serious 
and formidable objections, affords perhaps, after all, fhe only 
tolerable prospect of accomplishing the design. Adopting the 
mode whmh the flussian hunters have employed with such 
vantage in explorhig the frozen sea from Nova Zembla to the 
shores of Kamtschatka, he proposes to pass the winter in* the 
island of Spitzbergen, aiid, starting in the spring widi sledges 
drawn by dogs, to pursue a direct journey of 6 or 700 miles t6 
the Pole. He might then expect to find a contindous sheet of ice 
stretching through his whole track. This ice, being little ex- 

E osed to irregular cuiTents, would likewise, it seems probable, 
e on the whole smooth and level: Or, if any hillocks should 
occur on its surface, they could orobably be surmounted, or at 
least avoided by the sledges. The successful traveller, wouldii 
before the ice broke up, have sufficient time to return to His 
former quarters. 

But to undertake such a perilous journey, would require ex¬ 
alted entliusiasni, and^the most Unshaken and determineq resolu¬ 
tion. If an observatory could be planted at the Pole, we might 
expect to have some interesting experim'ents on the vibration of 
the pendulum, and on the direction and intensity of the magiii^- 
tic forces. This, however, is obviously impracticable; aiuitiie 
most prosperous explorer, therefore, would probably reap no 
scientific harvest, and earn little but the glory of having per¬ 
formed tliat wliich no mortal before him had ever achieved. If 
lie indulged more flattering expectations, he would, in all Ukj^ 
lihood, be grievously disappointed. The appcsarance of th^ 
lieavens would stUl be nearly the same as at Spitzbergen ; am^ 
even if the traveller passed over the magnetic pole itself^ the 
inwHlle, so far frpm suddenly reverting, would most probably' 



by Diafe jto an a8sayer> He h^r that It 

|t tnait^i^ bf gold* The hobe to <^scdV£grHtg a ^Id mine 

)ib|Mc^ted now^like a miracle; and a large subs^ipdoh, chiefly 
won^ die gentlemen about the Cburt, was quicUy rm^ for 
jdi^seeuting Siat most alluring object. Frobisher obtained com- 
Iband of the Aid^ a Queen's snip of 200 tonp burthen^ and 
Carrying tOO volunteers and smlors, to ^ich he Ida 

two fbrnier barks. On 26th May 1577» he weighed anchor 
tit Bhickwall, and took his departure from Harwich on the 
28th. On the 7th of June, he touched at Orkney, and vic¬ 
tualled his little squadron. There his gold-flners^ who appear 
always to have been as sanguine as their mployers, pretend¬ 
ed tney^h^ found a mine Of silver. Next day, he set sail 
again with a ‘merry' wind, and soon met witn diift-wbod 
' *with English whalers, now on their, return home. Oh 


idle 4tli of July, he reached, at the latitude of 60|% die 
Ixiast of Frizeland or South Greenland, defended by a frOzen 
bulwark, and met with islands of ice^ half a mile or inore 
hi conqiass, rising 80 or 40 fathoms abov^ the silhface, ahd 
yielding fresh W'ater wh£n melted; a proofs it was^conicdt^ 
Iray that they had not been formed on the sea. There his 
drew, instead * Odoriferous and feag^t smells of sweet 

* guxns, and pleasant notes of mudcal birds, tasted the most 

* bcfeal blasts, mixed writh siiow and hailj in die months of 

* June and July, nothing inferior to mi intemperate winter.' 
Afldr keeping along th^ snore fi>ur days, he found it impossible 
ifo a landing; and he therefore l^re away for Laorador. 
It bkw a fierce temped^; but, afl^ passing through several 
floating islands of ice, Frobisher blihsel^ from the maintop^ 
dOsmed Uutd oh tlie 7di of July. He ent^ed his Strait 

but could find ho gold ore. Still intent; hbwevCT; iipoh t^ng 
possession of the country, he ascended with his men to the top 
^ a high^ill; where ‘ th^made a colipnh or cross of stones, 

* heaped up of a good height, and solemnly sounded a tnun* 
f and said certain prayers, kneeling about the ensign, and 
I hoi|oured die place by the nrnne of Mount Warwick.' The 

a parley; and a trafiic by barter was 
with all his religious preten- 
very trOec^ the poor savhges. In 

‘ gto roused thdr vengeance; and a 

eh$ue|i, his smlors to fly for shelter to 

he man^ and aj^r* 

imtian and theeb captives eontiheted 

bn bOiip ilhe^^ rost of the vayage; 

proptiety and well have put their “ 
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compressors to the blush* l%e womjm appeared ugly tb the * 
^sailors, that those i^orant i^nd superstitious beiugs serious^ 
suspected lier to be a devili till th^ found, by inspection, that 
her feet were not cloven I ^ 

JProbisher, taking with him a select party in the two barks, 
penetrated ferther into the country, and clambeled over the 
Jrozen tracts and snowy mountains, in search of the supposed 
ore. In thi» excursionj he lii^ with the winter dwellings of 
die natives, resembling ovens, and commonly planted on the 
south side of some eminence, but sunk two fathoms under 
ground, and strewed with moss, being enclosed with whides* 
jaws instead of posts, and covered over with sealskins, leaving 
only a small occasional apertlnre. , On tlie 9th of August, he/ 
erected a small fort, which, being entrendied, liras encircled 
with casks of earth. His company now laboured hard in dig¬ 
ging the ore. ‘ With only five poor miners, and the hdp of h 
few gentlemen and soldiers, * 200 tons of that precious earth 
were broiight on board, in the space of twenty days. But, at 
lasb they were all heartily sick of this toil; and the water had 
n to freeze at night by the ships* sides. On the 2!M 
4 >f August) they struck their temt^'; afid, firing a parting volleys 
they madly emWked. Two days after, the snow feu half a 
foot deep. AbQut the b^inning of September, it was very 
stonny; but Frobisher, shying bis course by the west of Ire* 
land, reached Milford Haven on the 20th of that month. 

We need scarcely observfe) that this ore with which Fro¬ 
bisher, at so mi^eh risk and fatigue, li(^d loaded his ship, was, 
like the black.micaceous sand which the first planters of Virgi- 
nia siKit home, totally worthless, and contained no metal what* 
ever. But the absolute failure of the gold mine was not imme¬ 
diately acknowledged ; and the same active captain was again 
i^spatched in the following year, but chiefly for the distxjvery (rf* 
Cathay or China, by the Meta Incognita, A wooden fort, cap¬ 
able of holding 100 ny;n, was framed, to be carried out in se¬ 
parate pieces, and then put together. Twelve private vessek 
joined him, to be loaded with the fancied ore ; and die whole 
fleet rendezvoused on the 27th May 1578^ at Harwich. On 
this occasion, the Admiral (for so he was now styled) issued ge* 
i neral orders, some of which are curious, and savour strongly of 
those limes, when religion was so often debased by an associa* 
tion with piracy and plunder. The watchword given was*** 
Jbre the VDorld wis God j and the counter8ign---^cr God cam 
Christ Ms Son, The fleet sailed round by me west of Bnglani^ 
and made Cape Clear, the southern point cd* Ireland) on the 
ofdone; and, tdter navigaibg the Adantic^ fourteen days 
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Polar Ice^ and a JSfofih-West Passa^, 

ing which it encountered a strong current setting from soudi- 
westy it reached the coast of Labrador. Here Vrobishery and 
some other gentlemeuy landed and took formal possession of the 
country, in tiip name of his sovereign. He then proceeded on 
his voyage northwards, and soon met with floating ice, and nu> 
ixierous troops of whales. On tlie last day of June, ‘ the Sala- 

* mander, being under both her corses and bonets, happened to 

* strike a great whale with her full stem, with such a blow, that 

* tlie ship stood still, and sttrred neither forward nor backward. 

* The whale tliereat made a great and ugly noise, and cast up 

* his body and tail, and so went under water. * Two days 
after, a dead whale, siqiposcd to be the same monster, was seen 
donting on tlie surface of the sea. 

The weather now became so extremely foggy, that the fleet 
was with the utmost difficulty kept together, by continually 
beating drums and sounding trumpets. On the 7th of .luly^ 
it encountered a furious storm from the south-east, which col¬ 
lected and pressed around it innumerable shoals and mouiit- 
tains of ice. The poor sailors were quite worn oiU with an¬ 
xiety and fatigue during this dreadful oesetmeiit. One of the 
barks went down j but tlfe rest of the fleet at length got clea», 
of the ice, and stood out to sea. It again bore up for the 
land, and approached, as was sup})osea, Mount Wamiek, 
But die foggy w’^eather-preveiitcd any observation of latitude; 
and the coast appeared so much covered with snow, that it could 
not with certainty be recognised by die most expeiiencod pilots. 
From this sute of pei^ilexity and continual*danger, a part of 
the fleet turned back, and directed their course homcw'ards. 
The commander, however, still perseveretl in the search after 
his Strait, and was followed at some distance by most of the re¬ 
maining ships. Near three weeks were thus spent in fruitless 
attempts under a dense fog, and exposed, among luimerous isl¬ 
ands, to the action of currents and the ha^arfls of diifting ice. 
On d»o 25th of July, his squadron was assailed by a tremen¬ 
dous storm, and next day the snow fell half a foot thick on the 
hatdms; whUo the air was so bitterly cold, that the men could 
hardly open their eyes, or handle the ropes or the sails. At 
ksn|||t£i Ae diflhrent straggling vessels were joyfully rcasSem- 
IWi havlflg escaped incredible dangers ; but the sailors were i 
lin MijiA dilswnrei^ they began to murmur; and itre- 
nlofptence of Master Wolfoll, the chaplain, (who, 
wm iipeetntinn of converting the heuthon, had fefl at home 
ipjplil iw and 0 good to compose Uieir minds, and 

Wlfpllo ihun breaking out in open mutiny. About 
’^tn^inning of Aognsc, tl^ miners mid most of tlm craves 



lSi& Ptosfer icif, and 

landed; and set vigorona^ to work in digging ‘ black o^e an^ 
gathering jJrertty stones; * But a of mefrante of the 
en fort having been wrecked, and the stores not being found 
sufficient for a twervemonth’s provision, it was resolved to aban¬ 
don the design of leaving a garrison. After various ad ventures! 
in the country, and some unprincipled attempts to entrap the 
, poor natives, who had now grown more wary, the Holy Sacra- 
ihent was, oni the SOth of August, celebrated on shore with great 
devotion. Next day a general consultation being held, respect¬ 
ing the expediency of any longer stay, the whole remaining fleets 
with the precious cargo of black earth, took its departure for 
England. They were dispersed, however, by a violent storm; 
but most of them reached different ports about the beginning of 
October, with the loss of only forty ihen. 

Frobisher appears, upon this pccasion, to have rambled about 
k the cluster of i^anda in the mouth of the entrance to Hudson’s 
Bay. But his voyage proved vefy unfortunate, arid grievously 
disappointed the gomeii dreanis of the adventurers. We hear 
no more of that nch black eartli so eagerly coveted, which had 
been procu^d witl^such difficulty, and collected with so much 
4:oil and danger. \ » 


Though the hopes of finding a gold mine on tlie coast of 
Labrador had coiiAjpletely failed, the prospect of discovering a 
north-west passage to China was yet sufficiently alluring. Some 
gentlemen of the West of England, joined to a few London 
merchants, formed therasdves into a society to resume the at¬ 
tempt of exploring that channel. T^ <mOse for-tlie com¬ 
mander John DaVis, ^arie bf the best skill^ and most humane of 
the early English navigatoist who sailed from Dartmouth on 
die 7th of June 1565, with the Sunshine of London, a bark of 
50?tQiis and 23 men, and the of of only ' 

35 tons and 19 mem some erf them being muricians.' From the 
6th to the IStli erf .fulyv he saw multitudes of ^hales j^an^^ 
the 19th bf that m6ntn,« he met with numeroj^s|ishi|ids bf^ 
ing ice, which, by ffieir <^ritihimlatlxitibh,^c 
rustling noise. He filled his boat with the sm***'^ 
yieldea excdilent firesh Wmter. Next day 

" '".libt^latid bh-:' accb^nfe^ ^ 
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itilOe cjipered he liroin 

and^att^^ A ol^ biM^ter ivas now ctyp-: 

iM iO^V caiK>es crowded abcmt the sh^ and the utmost' 
cp]F$^% and ease prevailed* Great quantities of floatiiig wodd- 
among tWie island^ and the rocks appeaj^full of: 
shming mica which had tempted; the avarice m Frobisber'a 
^iaxM^yers. ' ■ ^ ■ 

; jDavis advanced, on the 1st of Augmt, to the latitude of 66® 4G > 
and ^und the coast clear of ice; ^Ihere his men hod various 
hardgconflicts with white bears. When thefog wp di^pedcd^ he 
laudi^, and saw sledges and large trained do^ with pricked cam 
and long bushy tails* Desiring of the existence of any pas*; 
88ge,i he now resolved to turn back; and arrived, without any re¬ 
markable occurrence, at Barnnouth on the 30th September. 

tn the following year, Davis was again despatched by the same 
company a month earlier, with his two barks, and the addition of 
ikti^^ermaidi a vessel of 120 tons*. On the 13th of June, he 
deseri^ Greenland at the latitude of 60® ; but the coast was 
sdU Inaccessible^ being blocks with ice to the distance of teii, 
aildin some places, to that of twenty or thinly leag^ps. After 
encountering much tcmp^Btuc^s weather, he saw liuid* again in 
^e latitude dT 64®, and, approaching the shore, the natives push'!' 
edout to hini in their c^om, shoutiiig vehemently. These grat6« 
lid creatures surrounded the Meimaid, the Captnih, 

and Wped for joy* More than a hm^r^ cunoes appeared at 
one loadw with skihs.of seaJ^ and sta^, ptetinigans and 

pmtrldges, sahi^m 

^ (hr & iniinhed one of his boats, and ex.* 

plored several inlets or sounds, att^d^ by fift;y canoes of the 


^o 


EiiBsiked : his^ in climbing the 
{S vappoarod to be of the Tartar racdl 
stature, well in body pr^ortioned, widi 
feet, with broim visages and small 


wmo of!;®^ stature, well in body prj^ortionedj 

Ifeet, with broi^ visages and i 

gmat bps; 

d?otlPed*Jj-i':'®^^we^e■ id<dateisf^^'had^^;s _ 

^ Ato^'making:-a Ic^ :#addii^:^:dne:of' 

was Ai hde ha^ th 


and' 
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He <^9eryed, thal; thosje hardy savages lived almoest <^nr 
stoutly in their panoes, and that they fed on raw ddi, drank s^ 
ly^ater^ and ate graiss and ice with ddight* Tlieir arms were 
d|Eu:^ bows and arrows, and dings. They showed a dUpositiem 
to, petty theft; imd his crew, beginning to compliin that lenity 
had omv cncourag^ their insolence, he was obliged to make a 
show of eraplcQring severer measures, 

% This intj^ligcnt captain sailed along the coast, exploring it 
carefaUy as' htf advanced. On the 17th of July, he encountered 
an immense body of ice in the latitude of 63^ 8'; and he spent 
nearly a fprtnight in passing it, the weather being excessively. 


foggy, and Kis ropes and sails all frozen. On the 1st of August 
he descried the American coast, at the parallel of 86** 33', and 
found an excellent roadstead. Here he was now much annoyed 
witlYheet and with irnuskitos. The native Esquimaux were very 
oldigingy and bartered dieir commodities. They resembled the 
Greenlmiders in their general appearance^ but spoke with a 
clearer intonation. 

Davis now sailed southwards, following the direction of the 
coast till he came to the latitude of 56% where he anchored, aiid 
/pimd th^dountiy ror many, milesf coveml with forests of pine, 
aider, lyiffow, and birch. He sa^ likewise large flights of va* 
ribiisi^irds and wildfowl. The numerous islands which he had 
met with during tfiis run, encouraged the hope of discovering 
die desired parage ; which expectation was farther corroborate 
ed what lie peredved at another place where he touched, in 
the latitude of 54^.. After haying lost two of his men, wha 
were unfortunately shot by the savages from an ambush, mid 
having sufl^ed; s^verely fopm a dreadful storm, vrhich lasted 
B^erm days, he at last setaaft wdi n fair wind on tlie 11th of 
September, and arrived on. dm west^ in the begm« 

n^ of ihe foftoM^g^^^^^^ " 

MTiile Davis thus explored tlie west side of the Strait which 


from flbe iddi of June to ad pMuly, when 

ael^! eheids^ between twp fields, of Jeew *Ehey.:hp|iir itWP^^^ 




^lugUstj they/departe^^^ For Englajid, knd arrived safely in the 

■s'^"‘''.On the 9th of May 1587, Davis sailed again with the same 
vessels^ for the double purpose of tnidihg in skins, and of discover¬ 
ing the iiorth-Djtest passage. On the 20«) of June, he reached, as ■ 
forjaerly, the islands opposite to Baal’s river, in the latittide of 
But the natives luul now become so bold and outrageous^ 

■ Ins to; tear his pinnace in pieces, merely for the sals^ of the iron/ 
Tniencc pursuing Jus voyage, he saw great plenty of wha^ in 
the hititiidc of 67® 40', and had some traffic with the numerous 
canoes which he met. On the 30th, he ascertained, by obser¬ 
vation, that he was in the latitude of 72® 12', and found the sea 
rjuite open, as far as his vision could reacli, to tlie north and the 
weist. But a strong northerly wind having sprung up, obliged 
him reluctaiidy to put back. He now bore away to die Ahic- 
rican coast, his progress licing much impeded by excessive logs < 
aild numerous shoals of ice. On the 13th of July, the natives 
crowded with their ca«io^ from the shore, and he landed at the 
latitude of 68®, die weather haying now become oppressively hot. 
During die r^t of the moV.th, he sailed along the co^st, toiich- 
occasionally, till he dpsce^od to the latitude of 6l2f, where • 
|m\found a; large giilf, arid a strong current running frerji'the 
west. He, pursued the same track about atfortniglit longer, 
though he niet with frequent islands of ice; arm, on the 15m of 
AiiguBt, at the latitude of 52®, his vessel being leaky, and his pro¬ 
visions ialliiig short, he-departed foir England; and, after murih, 
variable weaUier, he arrived at DaHinouth oii the I5th of Sep- 
tember>: ■ ^ ^ ' '■ 
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Tlie discovCT^ niade by Davis in the Arctic Seas, though; they 
ihiled in attairi the main bl^ectj wrire, on the whole, extremely; ■ 
;|inpoitaiit. Bift riothiitg iribre was attempted from England for 
At last thri HusSia and Turkey Goriipanies resolved 
an eimedition to exporethe north- 
^roingly, on the 2d of Mi^ 1602, Gfeorge 
Irairi fladclift*, with Iwo fly^oatki tho 
ibodspeed Of 60 tbris, yii^^ 
irig 35 men besides fc^y^ ; On the 
apeDesOtethrii^fri'Oreei^ 
'^y-Oh'th0.''$bBi0' 

.r'VLil'/L-,' ,^3^ - ^! Ji: i: 
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;hby having of 68** 53', his crew, 

; alarms, secretly mu&ed, and put back the helm dui^t^ : 
night. Willou^by succeeded m restoring discipline, ytH^ 
himsidf obliged, by circumstances, to continue a southerly 
•urse. Two days after, the sea being quite callh and smooth, 
^hc sent a bt^t to procure a supply of ice from a floating island: 

seemed a^ but, after a few strokes, the whole :' 

iha^ shiduii l)y the internal tremor, was rent with a noise like 
thiui%r, and precipitated into the deep. About tlie latitude pf 
S5\ he perceived, on the 16th of August, low land, girt wi^ 

* nt monds; and here he ^otmht a passage might be found. 

*" ‘ art 



lut a violent storm arose, which drove him homewards, and, oh 
the 4th ohS^tember, he was forced to put into Dartmouth. 

The King Denmark being how desirous of making similar 
dui^cpies, and valuing highly the skill of the British navigators, 
IbaiflihA two ships and a pinnace to be got ready, and appointed 
John Cunningiiam a Scotchman,' the diief captain, and James 
Jttmhman, the principal pilot; the rest of the Pdhi- 

steersm^ 
squadron sailed ^can 
Lay I605^md 5n the SOth of thatm^lh 
le high Ind rugged cli& of Greenland, in the 
'** 50'; but fo^d the wore inaccessible and foil 9f 
iree or four days following, the wither being yi^ fog^'^ 
were encompiKsed repeated! forge islands of ice, drifts 

big to tim norfo-nordi-weit^^aedXal^lg^ a grihdmg 

Banging along the alto vdtb several im¬ 

mense harhs of ftoaUng icp,. put jBfo seanmh 

tpili^pdld not cmasem to pr<toC^^^ Oh of Jupe* 

^jlps entered a to 

ts^ and 4>e pilot landed, and 
landers having .]a3x^,iiirp9^ 

Jtenyfurds to(^ pfofiemritb;:.ilm'nad^^ 
tomnsefoes ill;toe;Ued, 

: :CindtolS ah^k' fto 
«qu|uihto w^ 
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pll^^vorkied liiroi^ numerous hu^ tiiountnins of ice, and re»i& * 
latU^ of 63® 3SVoii the ^Ist of Vfujy, tlif^ bore a|^ay 
and got sight of it in six days. The bay which 
?r^^i?ivetl thcnSf* was studded with pleasant islands ; they begiM 
i !a titafHc of barter with the natives, and fancied they had discc^ 
Iv^ered: a silver mine. I'he squadron spent nearly a month iiiS 
>:5<^k)rijig the coast; and saw numberless green iidets, and 
'L-^tiint banks of ice. It then steered for the Fafo Isfane^ and 
r -nnlaliy arrived at Copenli^eii on the 4th of October 

in the meanwhile, Knight, who had held a small command 
jjh i^the first Danish expedition, was sent again, at the joint 
peiise of the Turkey and East India Companies of England, in " 
a voyage to the North, with a pinnace of forty tons? which de¬ 
parted irom Gravesend on the 18th of April 1606. A^er (leap¬ 
ing many dangers amidst foggy weather, from inimense^^^iihcwls ojf- 
•,ice, he (Icscried, on the lOtli of June, the coast of AmerT^^ in 
56® 48'. Five days tliereafter, it blew furiously 


i^mve that miglit aflord shelter for carecninJ his bark r^it thfe 
’pq^, though well arriied, were surprised, ami miserably cutoff 
^liy fiaie natives. Not eonte^jt with tiieir advantage, those cruS'lsa- 
. Vii^es attacked and attempt&i|l{ke^isc to carry away the shaHpp. 
(Thfey vwere, h(>wever, l^thjg^iltfhiess of the crew, fortunately 
^jj^msed; and, hard cutting the ice 

hatefi^ vessel was ^ last got clear, 

her in the^ bilst th^ cpul4 they 
(fir* edoi«e> on the ; atid^ aiter-. 

■ they; set sail' ag^, '.fuiU''■ 
i^'':die;ii4th'df ■■ 

M^hjp^y of Lpnd(m md^chapt^gny 
TS?^irtlrieafimi:hedl8!dDr^^ ' ■. 
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w thc.rnortification to see his progress completely barred ha/r 
trending land, and a frozen sea. Hudson therefu](iiJtii«Hl^ 
b^k, and, after escaping many dangers from the shoals of ice,- ’ 
lidst ibggy mid tempestuous weatlier, ho at l#st reached th«. 
'Thames on tlie 15tli of September. In the following year, 
haviifr made an unsuccessful trial at Nova Zcmbla, the Ilondou 
^6^mpauv were unwilling to defray the cliargc of renewiiiff it. 
Dung both \hcse voyages he found always most drift ite when, 
the water assumed a cu>ep blue, inclining to black, and was 
hence of extreme dc})tli; and the least oi it where the sea look-. 
*1^d grcei\ -and had therefore become shallow. 

lluds(|i entered now into the set vice of the Dutch K.ist India 
Compaiy, and took his departure in a j^icht from Amsterdam 
onithc^th ISIarch 1609. On die 21st of May, he doubled die 
and, in spite of blowing and foggy wcadier, he ad¬ 
vanced dtrough shoals of ice to Nova Zeiiibla; but ifindiiig die 
sea frozen, he returned by the Faro Islands, touclu'd at the 
B'lnks of Newfoundland, and approaciyjiljlhe low simdymiiore 
Muf Amci’im at tb^^utitude of ^IJ^R^Some of the savogw 
came oiy^'ith dicdlbiwftjSsiUM ith liim; and at the Iati-< 
went imw a Im^er river which still bears hia 
Wi and whicllgave occasion to the DiiUh settlement of New 
Thence ne sailed southw.irds along the coast, someliiiu'S 

e natives, till, on the 26th 
of Viigiiiia. The weather 
VwJ weeks in ex}iloring the 
several slunp coimicts 
ember 1609, he solely ar^i 


ntl 


les 


ling and often skirmishing 
August, he reached die 
continuing hot and mistffi?! 
rivers mid bays on tha< coast, 
with die Indians. On the 7di 
rived at Dartmoudi. 

Next year, the I.ondon Association despatched Hudson a- 
gaiii to the North seas. On the 17th of April, he departed 
from Blackwall; ^n die 5di of May, lie made die Orkneys, and 
reached Icelami on die 1st of June. He saw trofmaof whales, 
and for several *days attempted in vain to appr^h die coast oi 
Greenland, whmrh appeanxl stiongly girt wjtif ice* He there- 
Ibre bore away for Davis’s Strait. By the jpn of June, he saw 
laiul in the parallel of 68% but w-as impci’^ 

Islands of ice, one of which caused great 
revolving very neat^ him. Copdouing to 
netrated for Into the Strait which be«r« . 
his vtasd completely encompasaed with iccw 
disikearteilod; yet aucceeded, wtdy great in 

oomewllinttaieaxef to die ahoM die 

wose an^ coveired widi 

Iwy, eome ipountiuna of ice ha4«dikc& gMid al th^ i 
‘. • 


cm, 


by and 

by oversettb*^ or 

' crew Wm tiidch 
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^d tli^e i»a3 of For ^Boam 

to cxtiict^ nimsaf by fbfiowing the tides apt 
toe%ipdt^ openings the dioals of ice. But all his o0b%^ 
kieffecttcd;' and» oh the 1st of NovcmtM^, his vessel waaV 
eml^cia and completely frozen in. The provisions beingj^Oarly 
(jlplie^ ^the crew haa nothing but the prospek of starving, 3il|otm^,; 
jlb^ afid hunger, during a long and areary winter. Inau^^^ 
illination had crept among them before; and, wi& the tif^ost 
d^culty, they were now restrained from breaking into ao 


yet ^^ were often compelled to eat the most disgusdtag food, 
suc|i as torpid frogs, dug up frcnn the frozen ground. Sc¬ 
ared of the crew sickenea and died. Atlast, after evc^th^g 
^iWas nearly consumed, the ice hfving now broken up, tiW'«j|||ps / 
bej^ to weigh anchor and to work into open scu. But wmilc 
ihe hardships seemed closing, a severer awaited Hudsem, 


vehement or :c«ipsji£ious temper had di«gu$ted the bulk of 


t sick 





Ito Imd e^)ectalty patronwed^,^ 
ll^ his ho^ and thruJuitg 


g iTn I fSjaWti? jTTnn?Tfj rj?TT?iT?i i 


ftMnato companions, thus abandoned with sca^ly any 
m^ ^ve toon perished frrAi^^gc^ The n 

of the mutiny,. hoWeve^ enjoy the fruits of th 

irupes. Aftca’ brefdtingjplk^^P^S^wlSd plundering the s^^ 
l^jfhiy ptoceeded with thd™^ savages whom 

Itfe^toet wanton were«illed m some sham 

nwSpets. rest of die:cr^, toth great difficulty^ at length 

excfted^coinmiseintion; 01^ 
seai^l Button, then in ^e aerviee 

, officer, anerwards kmghtod 

:toiv de^pi^t^ ai^ 

em'thcie'^eahinil 
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w tas^ Qq ^ I6tl| cl Pebirii^,^ ice IttpiEe vp m 
KiVeir; but the ttot ipite clear two 

iEutton examined tne we&t aide, as h^ aa the 

r«narked a> strong dde, adiich gafe him hopes of a 

K uissage. Having pc9rft»nned this sdf^, he arrived 
, after a short run» in AuUmm 1613. ^ 

mas Smith, mid the rest of the Muscovy Ccmpsny, 
ent Jonas Poole, with a hath of 70 tons, tocsqtktrc 
seas. He departed from Blackwall on the 1st c^ 
d, after surmounting the usual difticuft^ arising fttur 
her and shoals ci ice, he ascended Xhtvis's Strait ai 


high, nl the 16th of June, as the latitude of 79° 50V butt^ 
«erv^ axrozcn sea extending northwards. In spite of ^ 
e^eai^^, he found it impossible to make any forther pro* 
gms^i^nd, after various adventures with white txnrs, h? re> 
to London in the end df August. 

Poole was despatched towi^ Gremdand by the same 
Company, in the successive years 1611 and 1612. in ^ first 
of these voyages, he saw ice lying domdsslimW^ 
bmrgen,the strong current, which r^ 

appro£ff*!m^^HQIi(|us.* In his last attempt, tme 


strong current, which r^ 
is.* In his last attempt, tme 


fwle ships wnch acpon^anied him push^ northirards litp 
Iprecs beyoiuAHackluyt’s Headland, to the patullel of 
^nmber of whales were killed^uring both voyages* But 
^le, who seems to have fiuthful servant and epter* 

rising mariner^ was cnkd botM m bis career, bring, soon after 


/prising manner^ was cntj»a miTO im career. o»ng, soon alter 
nis return, basely murdriedMcHl^^ni^d briween Batclifi* and 

. In 1612, the same Granpanies bngpged who had visited 
Greenland before in the service c^ tifoof Driimfurk j'aiid 
Williani Bofiin, a very skilftil imubior, acted as mate. On 
22d of July, Hril entered Edtnelsfiosrd, in the latitude of 
and began to locdc: after the diver mine; Ipt, jriEi 1^^ 
the ship, the uatives crowing round,. ..and: .cai 
garter, <me of |heni» 

ly been dolcm tiy ti>e Captain, came un 
vj^d took ^ by ririldng him a m 






But they worked out of p ', 

79° sk 


were all enclosed by drift ice. 

„_,^^dvanced to Maudlen Soundj in the latitude of ^9° 

^ - and Baifin who accompanied him, endeavoured ^.o. 

explore the icy drdle in a boat; but they could find no oiicletr. 
or get f,ny hij^nW than the latitude of 79° 54'. All beyond' 
them appeared ice, stretching eight leagues from the shorc| On 
the 15th of Aiigiist, there w^as a Very heavy fiiil of snow| ar^ 
the sea began to freeze, l^lie weather moderated aftenw^ 
but it was now full time to think of returning home. /r ' 
The following year, Fotherbye was again despatched tatJrden- 
land by the Muscovy Company, Having adjvanced topic lativ, 
‘tilde of 79° 10', he was embayed with ice; but scarcell liad he 
escaped this danger, tlnni he was a second time encoiiAasscd in 
thedatitude of 78° 30' and overtaken besides by a terrib^ stown. 
He was at last disentangled, however ; but, the thick lli^s gul 
frequent shoals of icc jirovented liiiri from niaking any 
prepress, and gave him very faint hopes of the possibility of 
diseb^ring a passage. 

, Ir«6Hs Gibbons I'BiMki^cwise been sent out in the Discovery; 
but near tl^e mouth of llndsBWr^ayt. iui suddef^ encomT- 
passed with ice, and drivai intdl;^ bay^* 

tlie latitude of 58^°, on the coast of T.abrador, where he 
liged to lie ten weeks exposed to the most iiomiiient dan^r. 
Having at length escaped, was glad to shapeliis course diri^t- 


llj-Tr 

XlWb WiLOAItt** 

solved to renew the attempte^f exploring the Arctic seas, 'riiey 
gave the command of the Discoverj/t a ship of .55 tons, to Robert 
Bileth, whohsid performed three voyages before to die north, mid 
appointed William Baffin to serve as mate or pilot, with a crew 
of fourteen men and two boys. On the 16th of April, they siiiletl 
,„;from Blackwall,. and reached Cape Farewell an the 6th of May. 
; As usual, l4f^?^ii^re:inuch annoyed in their farther progress witl* 
diefise fogs und mincroiis shoals of icq, * On the i27th of May, 
,the sleet froze shrowds and tackling; but the weather iit 

^saw the llesohition Islands, which appear- 
: i^tlihg northwards through the, drift 
of iriands in thejii^tucfc^^b^ 

Ibwlmg and barking bfdt^And perc 
boats canoes of me n^vesy- vriip 

b'dayi^tioiiV 
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.t^^£y <;alled Cape Comfort. On doubling this jjoint, lliey had 
thlf mortification to see land again tiviuUng to the west, and,im|^ 
mmse bodies of ice. It was resolved, therefore, to 
imyYartlier search for a passage', and from iJit; latitude of (>5° 2^ 
and 10'of west longitude, they bent tlu-ir coarse hoinewardsr 
During the nextfortniglit, they sailed J:hrt>ugh inuuincr^)ie hilU 
crowdc'd with walruses. On the 5di of Aiigust^ they re- 
to Heiolution JsJiuid, and rcxiciicd C-ape Clear on the fiUi 
tember. 

j following season, the same company sent the Discovery 
kiicth again into the Arctic seas, the intelligent Baffin 
^ as j)ilot. His instructions were, to proceed along the 
lireenland and up Davis's Strait as high if possible as 
lei of S0°; and then, that he shoultl avoid the dsmger 
embaj'ed, by sliaping a westerly and southerly course, 
came to the latitude of 60°, thence work his way Ifir the 
land of Yedzo or Japan. The ship started from Gravesend 
on the 26tli of March, sailed down the Channel and round to 
Dartmouth, where she was detai])e<l cJ||gji»ii^jiys by Ibul v^ther 
ajid wes^ly wiiuh^ On th e ^Itc again put to'soa,* 

a gooci|&7wS|^Lj^^^^^nrfhe 14th of May, the coast 
inland, J! the parallel ofo5° 20'. iStmie of the natives 
were fisliAg, accompanied the sliip for a considerable 
tee, and appeared much disap}K)inted that she did not come to 
ichor. But Baffin still plicKihjlS^wards, till, on the 20th of 
May, he reached a fair ^uiH^tliG latitude of 70° 20'. Here 
lie stopped two days'; tint he perceived that the 

natives had fled with their Doi^^ii^ig only a few dogs run¬ 
ning about the island. Resuming ms northerly course, he met 
large slioals of ice, which he cleared with difficulty on the 1st of 
June, and saw some inhabited islands in the. latttude of 72° 45'. 
The wind proving contrary, the Captain and pjirt of his crew 
took the opportunity of landing, but tli^ found only four or five 
women concealed among the rocks. By ^ricl^ji|^^ign$, how¬ 
ever, and presents of*old iron, the English opeted their fears, 
and procured some useful articles in barter^jj^c younger wo¬ 
men venturiMi to come on board the ship^jand expressed CTeat 
astoiiislintet^t at wliat tliey saw; yet, tliey i*8fnyd,, 

to eat the victuals^ oflered to them. : C^lie ^ii of Janq^f 
^n iagain, but met v^'ith such 

g xm -me jlth retiched the paralfofol^^flf^ /fi®.; 

' to’w^ards the. .wejjb 

lal;itiiide 0 73* 45'. Here he sb| days; >dii4 

^ . . , .... 
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;^rs, he had the satisfiiction to perceivo, that now the fload^ 
nearly consumed. Yet few days passed without sn4w 
frost so that the shrouds, ropes and sails, were c^n 
covered with ice. On the 1st of July, he came to on op^f^ea 
in the fetitude^^of 75" 40'; but the wind turning a»hea' 

. stood o4t.^0 leagues from the shore, and again fdl in wit 
He now put hack, and was driven nordiwiurds in a thicl 
till he reached a cape in the latitude of 76® 35'; «and, pij 
. through a hnc sound, he dropped both anchors under 
and. The storm having abatra, he tried to discover 
anchorage, but could not approadi the shore on accou^ of thls\^ 
ice, which blocked it up. He saw here multitudes of wholes; 
and hence called this sound, which lies in the latitude <f’ 77® 30', 
tyiujiles^ Sound. Before him, he descried, on the nortnlj 
bank t of icc, terminated wi^ land, extmiding beyond 
rollel of 76 degrees. He therefore fell back tmout eight Ic 
to on'^land which he called HacMuyt’s Isle. Two days ne 
seatcl^ for a|ichori^ ground without success; yet he had 
Gj^l^rtunity Of-IJlSiPang the variation of the magnetic 
needie,^w'as astonisheo^fH^^b^i^TOf^l^pil to fibe points. 
He remark^ a cluster ofHJiq^i^risI^f^^outCTiUld nor 
them, having been driven wcstw’ards by a stj^ng gale-ii 
open sea, At the latitude of 74® 20', ne eiTt<4feu, on the l^h 
of July, anolher "sound, whkh, being close guarded w'ith ifc, 

He now' sailed southward 
gf the ice, but could not 
le, on the 20th of Julyj to tho 
len, he could not approach within 
eight or nine leagues of the shore, 8till attempting to master 
tiiesiioids of ice, ho descended to the latitude of 65® 40', till, see* 
ing no prospect of success, and the crew beginning to grow sickly, 
he lefr m despair the west^isidc of Davis’s 8traitj and bore away 
“>r Qrc^nland, on the 28lii of .hily, at the 


, w •• • ' 

precluded the hope of a pi 
Keeping as near ns possible 
get sight of the land bef; 
parallel of 68®; and 




itude of 
;theii<ed soitci 



onding there on a small island, his sailors 
scurvy gross, which* they bailed in their 
drmk tiiiey were restored to perfect healtli 
nine days. The nativ<^s bi:ought dried 
riit times, till the 6th of Auj^st, when ; 

T^ wi^ spiayouiralde* 

^le hpast of Xtel^d, imd came to 
of August. 

and :)^i^ndetlh; 
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Polar Ice, d North-West Passage, 


^rformcd in the Polar scsns. It showed that Dav5s’s>J|jMt 
al^iuteiy shut along the north side; and proved th.'rt^ithcl^^ 
pipage exists on its western coast, or none whiclMs, tor'll^ 
sh^kest time of the year, practicable. Bafl^ constructed a 


which, on account of the expense, was never published. 


a Thai very able and even scientific navigator, 
iffeeryardB unfortunately killed, while making f^W(!m1llnical ob- 
^ykions, by a random shot, at the siege of Ormus in the East 

Jr ilk impossible not to admire the daring enterprise which 
mmnguLhed our early navigators. Indeed nothing has been 
attemptin since, in the Arctic seas,* that deserves, under all the 
circumst^ccs of the case, to be compared with tlieir bold dis- 
incJ A very short enumeration of the subsequent voyages 
esji^cn to those extreme regions, may therefore 
filGSl, Fox siuled from Dcptfonl, and explored Hfl^b n*s 
Bay, where he mtulc a number of valuable hydrograpH|ffl^l^ 
servations. In that very year, James w a§ se nt 'firom Bri|tor to 
the same quarter. He was oblitfe^^i5*lWll!fer on Chai k i t Oii i g' 
Island a^ic though not fartlicr north 

tlwm tjjte parallA of CTijv ^ufferi^ cruelly from the 

int»^^cold, nn| were, besides, attacked by an alarming sco?-' 
yyf In 1668, itVincc lliipert, who was tond of commercial 
sd^ulation, sent out Gillam, to mj^amine Hudson’s Bay, and 
jjrocurcd, next year, the siiijrafer patent, erecting that Com¬ 


pany, which has always*-».tfe||epr«ichcd for acting with very 


selfish and narrow views. In of such complaints, 

the Hudson’s Bay Company founds themselves in ^ine mea¬ 
sure obliged to attempt tlie discovery of a north-west pas¬ 
sage. They sent, in 1720, Knight and Barlow, who were never 
afterwards heard of; and again, in 1722, Scroggs, who effected 
nothing of the smallest note. In 1737, Mr Arthur Dobbs, a 
gentleman of considerable weight aiid iimwrmati qn, pr evailed on 
that Company, by mer^ dint of importunity, to Jl^fftch a sloop 
for discovery; but it returned without achievineptiy thing. Apw 
plication being next made to Government, a ti^ibk^li^ in 174l> 
was entrusted, to Middleftm, who examiiied|ftM 


eon’s Bay from Eepulse Bay to Cape 
abundan<xrof ice, 

this result, ijow peimiaded the puHic 
omcHint l OiOOOi^*;, for the purpose ^ 
<|er::^better::mfc5pii!eg.,-: -'Two: 
und^ ^ Moor ^d 

wihteri^ tin 
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S t distinct passage; and the great ol)ject of their pursutt 

fl\ed ^lite hopeless. The Admiralty again sent the Li<)n 
T>rig toTDaVis*s Strait, in the years J 776 and 1777, undei^e 
successive comyinnd of Lieutenants Pickorsgill a^llLanc tjout 
these n^al olRcers made very little progress, aEiid effecti^ n» 
vjjM^hatever. M 

' t! jgff' 

Tills retrospect of the voyages undertaken to tlvc Nortli^i'* 
ficiently proves that th? Polar seas have remained in th^ ’iine 
condition during a scries of ages. The great icy bar/ Dtk^iay 
partially shift its position in difterent seasons; but itsoqc of tli^*^ 
to its ancient limits, and toj^ever repels all approach gwholcs; 
vigator. Whether some new application of lumuiii t 77®30', 
Joined to perseverance, shall at last surmount tliat frtk^ 

a still in the womb of time. We may indulge tthe ia- 

“scarccly entertain any just expectation, of acliievin^Wiif^ 

:h€ possibil ity of e ver sailing through the Polar seas into 
ific to be still less probable. If any 

passage really exists, it mlatitNale, be af-^ 
most constantly choked 'Wit^'Ocer^esicl^^ ciiiTte^s ll»rr 
Viight sei’ve to keep it open are feebler in thtMe Arctic rjlju^^ns, 
since*the tides and other causes which product? them, rcguMrly 
^diminish in approximatingjo the Pole. The notion of a str^u 
rushing beneath a frozen arafr^caimot be easily admitted i 
tlie power of the water t^in elj|| jti * pd N Mj jxlermine the incumbent 
ice, augnients rapidly wi4?g||^crease of its velocity, insomuch, 
that the rate of only thre#?miles an hour will multiply the ordi¬ 
nary effect of dissolution tenfold. 

Any passa|^ from the/North must evidently have its first out- 
llet in tlie lartarian Sea, That quarier especially, therefore, 
invites researehr But the belief of the disjunction of tlie A- 
nierfoah C^^ent from the Old World ha» perhaps been too 
hi^dy A little reflection will slww on what slender 

ifrquiids this rests. The Hussian navigators, who hy 

’ ^ ^ explored the White Sea, and reached the 

cpimtry the Tschuhtrid% did not pro- 
they employed k^schis, a sort; of cijalfc 
vrorkmg aniicht 
sipp requires^ the planks 
tP " ■ 
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with snowi Till more ct>nclu!»ivc evidence shall bep^^uc.-, 
cd, wc rimy consider Bering’s Strait, not as the separatmftN^^ 

I continents, but merely as the entrance/?<‘> a 

ind sc‘M. Such is tlie idea of Captain Burney, whose 
lias deservedly much weight; both ‘Secausethc eii- 
peculiar mlvantnge of sailing round tlie %iQ«LL LAiry -^ 
Jebrated Cook, and because he has jfej&tV'Si devoted 
Jie.conipilation and critical cxaiiiinatioii of the nri- 
)orts of nautical discoveries. In a paper lately com- 
to the Iloyid Society of London, he states the rca- 
: led him and Mr Bailey, the astronomer, at the very 
illustrious commander was exploring, botvreen the pa- 
0 anti 71 degrees, tlie expanse beyond Boring’s Strait* 
that it was only a nu'diterranean sea. Near the Strait 


utltes^cy found hardly any current; and, above it, the 
'NdijSii^nerally smooth, entirely exempt from the infltl^^i^tof 
fldos, and very shallo^v, its soundings rarely excccding«>%)i^ 
fatlioms. An immense bari-ier of ice prevented, risusualj^^^ 
hirther advance to the North. Ihidriff 
the nortW’ast; b«if,^an^tl^!y^{^ a solid and impreg- 

Imier from the Asiatic 

CtiJbiSTCnl^ ill apjfroaching ro wliicTi, likewise, the soundings al- 
wafc decreased. ^ These are obviously distinct indications of aOt 
cniloscd sea. 


Art. II. Principles of and Taxation. By 

David RrcAiiuo, Esq. l«yol. 8vo« pp. 589. Murray, Lon¬ 
don, 1817. 

Ouch of our readers as take any interest in the progress of 
^ the science of Political Economy, or have attended to 
the discussions on«the Corn-Bill and the, Sttite of tlie Currency, 
cannot be unacquainted with the merits andjjl'fflfhgs'of Mr 
Ricardo. His essay * On the High Price :qi^ulUon, ’ whieb 
was published previously to tlie Report :BuUion Cpm- 

mittee, corita^Ms a concise, satisfaetpp', andlfup^nqps 
of the prindples regulatbig the d^rib^oi of^"^ 
metds f : anti Ins reply to the obseryiirioia^dfl;:!^ 

■■ riiC; Bepprt itseWj ;:is notwly the 
':€iples.;:(ri^^optri^ maintainejd; 

;:Jkr''tl^;;best- 
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Currency,* were in every respect wortliy of his pre^ 
recitation. His plan for making bank notes payable in 
ISSflion. ^ olaii which M^ould ailbrd all the security ol a aold 


ISSflion, ^ plan which M^ould ailbrd all the security ol a 
currency, wit}y>ut any of tlic expends of coinage, and wi 
the Josi arising from the tear and wear of the coins then^ 
#»*il^^‘::^.!^.hap original, and ingenious. At present J 
ever, w/ ^ifaCiot enter upon iiny in<]|uiry into its merim 
must confine ourselves to the work before us,—in .which m 
cardo has examined the fundamental principles on 


a j^ld 
wipoQt 
n^lves, 
tJhow’- 

>!» 

Jl^k the 
70 1ft 
/han ,0^ 


ficience of Political Economy rests, and m which, ^ 

pears to us, he has done more for its improvement 

otlier writer, with perhaps the single exception of Hrf. * . • 

A very great, if not *thc prhicipal source, of the nitd 

which politicid economists have been betrayed, appcail!„^l]f*i ** 
oci^Hged in their confounding togetlicr the Natural ^ 

price of commodities. But the laws by w'hicli'Tnk.t?^ 
iM^POBlre regulated, arc essentially difiereiit. Sliouid the sup- 
^ an3^ necessa ry or desirable commodity be increased be- 
•pHtm tlic eli^lll!KnR 9 or the demand of those who are 
able and willing to P^y incIiKl- 

ifigin that exjicnse tneortliiv^rSt^^^Sanl^ the 
^oyed, its price will decline. Those that nV inclinecoUbjart 
with this commexfity bdng more nuraorons tfcu those tha^arc 
inclined to jwirchase it ati|s full value; the former, to be Mile 
to dispose of the whole qunSlM^ and in order to save the ex¬ 
pense and lo^ attendin g j^e sqpipg by reducing its 

price, endeavour to engil^l'^nil^foater portion of the community 
to become purchasers., This is the cinly way in which, in ordi¬ 
nary cases, an excess of produce cmi be disposed of: and, be>^ 
sides, there arc very many commodities of such a nature as will 
not admit of their being warehoused for any considerable pe- 
and w^ich must be sold for whatever they w ill bring. In 
^ ' every case, too, it will ha fouiid moiic advantageous for 

Is to reduce their price, and thereby obtain 
the whede quantity, Sian, in die expectatidit 
them at a higher price, to incur the ex- 
tn . on hand, aini to be proventdd front 

jirj^\the. stMy'of imy ;.c(nidp^^ ■ 

li^liy demandoo, the competllilt# on the 
_ ^ eq|jie»j;^ater t^n^ thg^ 

;j^^t:cqinj|^ity- happens ^^to.;: ' 

"''"'''.'its 


. A :vi#dy ^ 
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and 

their 


lip xiccessiiries; and are very reluctant to give up those uhnurlet 
to which they have been accustomed. But whatever be tn ^ 
to procure equal Quantities m a season of sc^city a/in 
a seuW of plenty, it is plain that they cannot all be successful; 
it the producers of such commodities will always raise 
iricc to a par m ith the exertions of the consul ^ 
i(>m. Should the corn crop be considerab]9'4fel%ient. \\e 
^flfer 120s. or 160s. for a quarter of wheat, which might 
have been pnichased fur 80s.; but unless we could 
icrcase the supply, those consumers who could with 
dlBicuIty^fford to pay this high price, or who could not afford 
it ^all, yould be compelled to diinuiish thc^ir cuiisiunptioii. 

rinciplcs, we believe, are now vc ry gcnei ally admitted; 
anciMJi^apology might Ik* necessary for having staled them*so, 
jmifcyre large, U the enor which we wish to t‘\pose did *^>j4 
ntim their general misapplication; h'or though it is peff‘ 
correct to say, in reference to periods of short dutaiton, 

■ exchange; 

* mand 



rothcfiotij whioi is the permanent and ultimate 
rc^lator of the Achangt»abje value of every commodity, nie 
oyj^ional variations, arising &out, an excess or dehciency of 



a commodity entirely correspond; but, except in cases ot iiumo- 
poly, the one can never permanently continue either much aboie 
or much below the other. Should tlie market price of hats, for 
example, either from the circumstance of an excessisc supjily, or 
of a diminished consumption, be reduced considerably below their 
real price, or that^rice which is required to pay tlie ^»xnense of 
dieir production, capital would be transferred jloin the nianu- 
faexure of hats to some other employment; asglicrc can be no 
reason why the hatter should test satisfied wi^ less than the or¬ 
dinary rate of profit. And, on the othei^andf if the market 
price of hats had been elevatc*d above tlMr real prict»^ capital 
would have flowed into that department ojyndwitxy; and cocn'^ 
petition would very soon have r(.*duced th^price to ita*nat]iirai 
level, or to that sum which would cover thel&xpense of prodtio 
tion, including in that expense the ordinary* rate d j^ofit op 
the cubital employed in the manufacture. 

Tins is a prindpleof the gn^ntest imppitance, and which ou^ 
never to be lost sight of. Mlien amlhiliies pl^eein tbf 
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siny commodity, we can never know wlietlier that fall ie 
^really ac^antafreous. or wh<‘t]ier a pari of the wcaltli of tlie pro¬ 
ducers has not h(‘en f^ratuitonsly transferred to the consumer^^n- 
h'ss we are at t|j'* same time iidormed, wliellier the cost of pr^Wuc- 
tion haf, been tiiminislK'd. If this has been the case, tlie/ihll of 



]Mo rise can continue, eveept where the cost (if produt^'i^^ has 
been proportlonabl^f inercas('d. If that cost has remgpicd 
tionary, or has not increased in a eorrespondiiifr rat,o, j>rices 
will decline as soon as the causes of temporary cn^tinccnncnt 
are removed. 

'The comparative values of pfold and silver in the iK^rkeJ 
are at jiresent in the proportion of about I 
not, however, a consctpienee, as is very friaierally sTiji- 
of the supjdy of ^old b(‘in|f; l( ss, aful the demantl for it 
rcafcr’'flT?H*iJi4|^jsilij^ arises solely from the eom}>arative 
•iWffculty of its prodnetioTH^^fthe evpens<*s 'of producing e(jual 
ffUantities of gold and siivi7jQKSijM|y|^^ aveH^ inar^ 

mand 

jan for tln^lieiv 



•^Mtlx 


the 


prices would also be etjual. 
these metals should permanently he Renter 
that eircumstauce would make no diifert'rui'^hatever on 
relative valnes. It vvould attracting a greater portic 

capital to the producing of llu^netal wdiieh was most in d<*rwaifd, 
proportion the supply to ^ ^c c a MftniDtiwn ; but, as it would nei¬ 
ther increase nor diinimsn Tne cost of its production, it could 
not exercise any lasting influence on its juice, ^'he influx of 
the prwious metals into Europe, subsccjiient to the discovery of 
America, is estiniatv.‘d to have lowered their value to about om*- 
fonrth part of what they had formerly jiossessed. But the con¬ 
tinued de))ression of the value of gold and silver since that 
e|>och, h^iJIipt luHni it con>e(jnenco of tliT* increase of their 
quantity, l)ut\f the comjuu'ative facility with which th<‘ mines 
of Mexico andVeru are worked. Had tlie expense of extract- 
ing gqjdi and sih^A from them been as great as the expeiise of 
their extraction fre^tho mines of Enrojie and Asia, tlie fidl in 
the value of the prwious metals, jiosterior to the discovery of 
Amedea, would ijj^ been but temporary j and, long ere now', 
unlOiS tbe cfXpvni^r^' mining hud been reduced, wey would 
jbdvo ttOoWvod thllr former value. 

' It be easy to extend these remarks; but wo have al> 
vttadfj enough to oxjdaia our meanuig: And shall now di* 
y«ct our attention to tl^^quiry witli whidt Mr Eieafrdo com* 
work^, andhi^cmavour to determiuo the oircumst^ 
rt^late the cost of Utc production of a conunodity, 
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and the elements which enter into its real price. This all 
others, tlie most important, as it Is the most radical, inquml^i 
thi^whole science of political economy; ami, withonl possessing 
acciYate notions on this subject, it is impossible to advance a 
single step without falling into errors. 

Df Sinith was of opinion, that, in that early and 
*»^i(|;y, which precedes both the accuniillation and the 

amji4priatioii of land, tlie proportion between the qiiantitieii 


observe^ ‘ it usually costs twice tlie labour to kill a beaver which 
‘ it tlocFjito kill a deer, one beaver would naturally exchange for, 
‘ |)r be^'orth two deer. It is natural, that what is usuallyHhg 
‘ lirosmcc of two days’ or two liours’ labom-, should be.'vijQi^h 
*%()uble of what is usually the produce of one day’s* 

‘ hour’s labour. In this state of things, the whole 

* labour belongs to the labourer; and die 

* commonly employed in acqUirinjr-^iSi^plJIra^ coiwjwe^^ 

‘ ditv, ^he onl'^^'^riTMjijpKteg^^nch can regulate the ijuantitj 

Xof ia^ir whil!|i if ou^ll^^^omnmn]^ to purchase, command, oi 


‘ «^^ange for.f * 

/As soon, hovvever, as capital had been accumulated, aiid as 
won as a rent was paid for land,j l)v Smith, f luid widi him, 

/ ___.:... ' .. 

* Wealth of >JatIon8,* vol, Iv p. 

f ‘ In this state of things, the^ifol^'^r^duce of, labour does not 
always belong to the labounir. He must, in most cases, share it witli 
the owner of the stock which enaploys him. Neither is the quantity 
4»f labour commonly employed in requiring or producing any com¬ 
modity, the only circumstance which can regulate the quantity which 
it ought commonly to purchase, command, or exchainge for. An ed- 
diti(ynal quantity^ at is evident, must be due for the profits of the 
‘‘Stock wihich advanced the. wages, and fiihiished the^iMr for tliat 
dabour..' ■ 

‘ As soon as the land’^ any country has all private pro¬ 
perty, the landlords, like all other hien., love Id: wiey 

mever; sQi^d^ and demand a reiit ev^ for its 
wbod'Of^e/ife^t, the :tfri!iss- of thejield,<niiiii|ii^ 


of the^field/^ arid j 
was.iheormhJI^i 


;'^pn;^:j^be >fij£eii;pf^h them.; ■ fig:- 
?iahibfiP|||i86t' m>feGts: of ■■pr<muce$v:;^,'this 
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ivprp^<^cr political economist down to Mr Ricardo, were of 
0pilMon, that thp circumstances which, in a radestiUec^ society, 
^Imcfdetermined the encbangeable value of commodities, w^d 
be altered. They considered the profits of stock, and the^nt 
of land| as th<ni entering os component parts into price | and 
■ thsyithiiaid^c held, that the real price of commodities, Ojr the 
cost of tb^nhploduction, would be increased every 
in tlie ordinary rate of profits, in the rate of wages, andJn 
rent of land. ^ ^ [K 

Mr Ricardo, however, is of a very different opinion. Me in¬ 
siders thait the accumulation of capital, and the paymenjof r^, 
have no effect whatever in increasing the real price of|COinmo- 
dities; and that, in every cose, the exchangeable value of such 
^(Mtan be increased in quantiW bjr the exertion cd* human ind|s- 
on tlie production of which, competition operate^AV^- 
HOB ffllpSfe aint, can only be augmented by an au^entatmart# 
of labour necessarily required to bring them to 

Ricardo hiiU^fttfSllMcd and supported tliis new and im¬ 
portant doctrine with cxtraSl1ligai||M^]||||^^ . inges^ity, and 
Ilia manner which is coffipWrelyc^POTfliTO* toitsm^^apyT 
Perhaps, however, he has given too matlieinal|cal a casrlei^s 
reasoning, to make it perfectly intelligible to the generalim of 
readers ; and, therefore, in,^e following observations^ we sU|ll 
endeavour, though we are fuHji^ware of the difficulty of tlte 
task, to demonstrate the tr uA of :this th£^>T bi a somewhat more 
familiar and simple innnifCTywftfbrrii^ sutm our readm at 
wish for a full and ss^sfactory expi^d^ of the principles on 
which it rests, and cf the. vaHoiit; Importun consequencoi to 
which it lead% to M 

Ifvthei, to exarnifie given by Dr Smith, we 

^q[^se the hSpife deer and the beavear to have 

foupkiyi^ that <hcy w«®e paid a 

ratRlV^a|fes ihdr labcmr-^^ ^ oim»( peawef 
: the ttro exact^ 

bieing''^nplqy^ : 
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blit this is owing to the nature of the work itself, and has n<^ 
thing to do with the fact of wages being paid to the worMinreiij^ 
or of tlieir working for themselves. II one hour’s iaboiir 
vote^l to the killing of a beaver, bad, in a rude state of society, 
from^-the superior skill and activity, or the greater exjienditure 
of annual exertion which it required, been reckoned 

the hiboiir of a whole day aevotetl to the killing of a deer, 
<aie beaver would have been exchang^^d for one deer. Af* 
ter f5>e hunters had been engaged as servants to some inasier 
hunt^ian or capitalist, die wages of those engaged an honr in 
beaver hunting would be equal to the wages of tiiose engaged a 
‘ day in deer hunting; and the produce of tlieir labour would still 
retain the same relative value in the market. 


#Iut, ill such an inquiry as this, it is not at all necessary to ad- 
Ve^- tq the particular rates at which different kinds of labour are 
In the payment of wages, allowance is always made for the 
different degrees of skill required in the workmen, and fortfiodif'' 
ferent intensity of the labour to be performed. It is this vfHichi 
renders 4s. or 5s. a day paid to a jmvcllcr ox tWlieaver, not r<?i!lu. 
ly a greatj^ reward than, 2s. paid to a Gonnnpn farm- 

""servany^If it any iT reasonable compensation 

for^Jill^iipcrior.>|t^LilI, precision, accuracy, and strengtn requir¬ 
ed in these businesses, there wxmkl be an influx of labourers to 
the jeweller and coalheaver trades; and competition would soon, 
rcifiuce the rate of wages in thSm to its proper level, or to tluit 
sum which is barely adef|uttte. to reiiiunerate snch workmen. 
In the following remarks We shall,.' tyilS^fore, exclude all consir 
deration of the difference s^jeeies of labour, and shall sujp-^ 
pose tile rate of wages, and l^e anflifall of that rate, to W 
quite unifbrin and general. ^ 

From what has- lieen alrcfady think be 

diluted, tlmt if U certain quantityi^c^^^fpt^ twen^ 
stocldngs for examples inanumctar^ fey ind^endie^ workings 
fr^y.ex<?hanged fOr^.f^ of gloves, manufacfeSfed undfur 

sihiifeiafcuUikiSjiii^^ continue to do,^ after botii sets 

of workpjcar hmVctaii^ to lie employetl % soij^^ inanufec- 
. toien. it iS; tru6^ :,aS' lir. Sre^yjSim ■ observe^;^ 
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more stockings in exchange for hi» gloves, the latter would have 
it in his power to reply, that the same ctmse affected bun to 
-^precisely the same extent. After workmen had been hired, the 
value of both gloves and stockings would be specihcally divided 
into two different portions—the wages of labour and the profits 
/if stockbut it would not be at all increased. The cause 
which Dr Smith supposes would increase the price of the stock¬ 
ings, would, if it had any effect, equally increase the price of 

g loves, and of every other commodity; that is^ it would Xeave 
tie relative values of them all just as it found them^ Twenty 
pairs of stockings would still exchange for forty pairs of gloves, 
and would continue to do so, until some change had taken place 
in the quantity of labour necessary to the production of tlie one 
or‘the other. It is this quantity of labour, and not tlie manper 
in which the value produced by it is tdlerwards divided, that de¬ 
termines the real price or the worth in exchange of ever^conv 
•modij^. 

^ Tlie circumstance of one set of labourers continuing inde- 
ptlStdent, cannot*‘im»'ii’. le them, as has been contended, to dispose 
of iheir goods at a cheaper ra tejty^ those i^iich had been ma¬ 
nufactured by other Iaboi!«’e5S*lW&&W‘dh account of"5',master, 
1.^0 profits of stock would be includ^ in the price of 
modides manufactured by the one as well as by the otlier. An 
independent workman, is only another name fo5, a capitalist 
who personally superintends the •employment jof iiis own stock. 
Industry by itself is unable to produce almost any commodity 
possessed of cxchangeal^yalue. In the rudest state of society, 
some capital would lie requiri^ to support the persons engaged 
in hunting and fishing, and to construct the weapons necessary 
to enable them to kill vdld animals: And h^ce the exchange*; 
jsfole value of ,mch aninii^ not merely on die 

quantity of l^pur requi^ th^ destruction, eftei^ 

htmting and U been provide^, but on the Uiifo/e 

jqiban^i^ ^iab^rei^med to effect that objeet; ineludmg th 
m a the labour Jii^ssaty 

without which the an&mle cpidd; not 
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man. He must not onl,y possess a capital adequate to main¬ 
tain himseJf and his family until his shoes can be brou|:rht to 
market, but he must also be able to provide himself \^iA*a»H, 
workshop and tools, to advance money to the tanner to pay Ins ^ 
leather, ike, &c. If he did not, exclusive of the*ordinary waues 
of labour, realize a rate of profit on this capital equal to what 
.was obtained by the master shoemaker, he would lend it to 
him, and wofk on his account; and it is obvious he could not 
realize a greater rote of profit, because his shoes could not be 
sold at a higher pnee than those manulacturcd by the capitalist. 

In this way, the profits of stock ctmslitute a component part 
of the value of every commodity; but that value is not, as we 
^Iiall afterwards show, at dll indutaiced by the circumstance 
of|thc rate of profit being high or low; it depcmls entirely 
on the total (|uautity of labour required to bring the commodity 
' *0 market. 

The distribution of the labour necessary to the production 
of a commodity among several hands, can, in like manner, make 
no alteration on tliis result. » 

‘ *In estimating, ’ says Mr Ricardo, ‘ the exchangeable value of 
stocking, we sl^l find that comparatively with other 

thu^^ loepends on the total quantity of labour necessary to manu¬ 
facture them, and'to bring them to market. First, there is the la¬ 
bour ne^ss^ to cultivate the land on which the raw cotton is 
grown; seconW^the labour of conveying the cotton to tlie covmtry 
where the stockm^;,^ to bo manufactured, which includes a por¬ 
tion of the labour bcsfhwed in building t^ ship in which it is con¬ 
veyed, and which is charged in the irel^it of the goods; thirdly, 
the labour of the spinner and weaver; fourtlily, a portion of the la¬ 
bour of the engineer, smith, and carpenter, who erected the build¬ 
ings and maeWnery by the help of which they are made; fifthly, 
the labour of the retail dealer and many others, whom it is unneces¬ 
sary further to particulariac. The ag^egate sum of these various 
kinds of labour, determines the quantity of other things for which 
these stockings will exchange, while the same consideration of the 
various quantities of labohr which have been bestowed on those other 
things, will equally govern the portion of them avliich will be given 
for the other. 

* To coiudnce ourselves, * continues Mr Ricardo, * that tliis is the 
real foundation of exchangeable valhe, let us suppose any improve- 
metil! to be made in the means of abridging labour in any one of the 
various processes through which the raw cotton tnmft pass, before the 
manufactured stockings come to the market, ttdbe exchanged for o- 
ther things j and observe dhe e^cts which will follow. If rower men 
were required to cultivate the raw cotton, or if ftwer sailors were 
employed in navigating, or shij^rights in constructing tlie ship in 
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which it #88 fotfVcyed to ui; if fmer hand« were employed in rain¬ 
ing the buildings nnd niftchinery, or if thche, when raised, were ren- 
^deted more efficient, the stockings would inevitably fall in value, 
and, consequently, coininand less of other things- TiTiey would fall, 
because a less quantity of labour uus necessary to thuir production ; 
and would therefore exchange for a smaller quantity of those things 
in which no such abridgment of labour had hciit made. ’ 

Iitiportnnt, however, as this princljile iinqiiestiouably is, Uie 
consequences to which it leads arc still more so.* Nothing in 
the whole science of political ccononjy was reckoned Ik'Uc^ esta¬ 
blished, than that n rise or a I ill of the rate of wages was nt- 
teiided by a proportionable increase or cUininution of the pi it«* 
of commodities. Hut if the exchangeable value of a commodi¬ 
ty is not inoreased, except by an increase of the quantity of J«t- 
bour necessarv for its production, this cannot possibly be tlie 
case.* In such circumstances, its value will not be augmenUxl 
by an enhancement of the rate of wages. 

Tims, suj»}»osi,ig the value of money to be invariable, and 
the quantity of laj^nr netessary to prcKlucc 1000/. worth of 
gloves to remain iHc same, tlic glovosqfoiild continue to sell for 
that sum, w'hcthcr the w^ji'es^iclwftkly paid to the inal ‘ifactiircr 
amounted to 500/., to 800/., or to 900/. Commodities V abort, 
would continue to sell after the rise of wug(*s for the very siime 
jiricc as before, but the proceeds would be diiferen^ (li(fidcxl:— 
A greater share would belong toxhc labourer,less to the 
capitalist; or, what is the same thing, ^ vmilil 

be (Hminhhcd* ^ 

In order to illustrate this proposition, we may be allowed 
to make a supposition, which, althoogb it can never actually 
take place, will serve to set our doctrine in a clearer point 
of view. Should the quantities of labour necessary to bring 
every different species of commodities to market be increased 
in exactly tlie sanie relative proportions, their comparative ex¬ 
changeable, value wowhl remain unalteretn while their real 
price would, howcycr* be augmented. A bushel of corn w^ouhl 
not then exchan^} for a greater tpumtity of mnsbna, or of 
broad clothe than it did before the increased expense of iti 
nroduotiont bht it would represent a gnsaier <jttitotity of la- 
mr, Xnt such circumstance^ althoaigh tpits pfiees of comibo* 
i^ties would rennain stationary, the wealth atid oomibrts of the 
%bol|e would be dimhushed. Svoiy piraon would hove 
tpm greater eJi^nieuf to a oWw proponion of any 
but, tis the expense of pi^cmg o/!/cos^ 
ySm been equally ihcrehseo, it would Oot Im necessary to 
^ gfTotiter exertions to obtam one piurticular spoctes than 
•notner. ^ 
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But, if a goncriil and proportionable increase iu tlie cost <j 1’ ' 
producinjuf couMuoditiet* would not alter their relative values to 
one aiiotlier, how is that to be eflecled by a g('iieral «iul })n)pdr^ 
tionable rise of wages ? The thiug is obviously inijjossible. If a 
beaver evehaiigcd for a deer, w'hcn wages wer»‘at Is. per diem, 
it must <io the same thing when they are iiiereated 

to 30.S, or 20s. The market price of the beaver and ol’the deer 
■Nvouhl remain uik hanged; but, aft<’r \*ages had inci’eused, 

IX eater share ol‘ tliat j>rice would hehmg to ihe hibourer, and 
a lebSio the <‘a}>italist Uuui previously. The price of eom- 
luodities would, it is obvious, not be in the least aflccted by 
this increase of wages. The quantity of labour necessary to 
their production w'onld not be increased; and it w'ould, iherc- 
fofo, be erjuidly easy to obtidii them. 

We believe we in\iy now leave this part of our subject. But, 
as the doctrine, that a rise of wages is constantly followed by an 
incrc'ase of prices, has been so verj-^ generally entertained, we 
j.hall subjoin the following observations of Mr llicardo, whicli 
•ct the truth ol’ his theory in a new and smiling jJoiiiL of view. 

* To that commodities are raised in price, is the ronuu thing as 
to sBy,^liat money is lowered m value ; for it is by coromo- 

dUk's nmt the relative value of gold is cRtimated. if, then, all com- 
moditie&d^c in price, gold could not come from abroad to purchase 
those d^!r8<mmiodities, but it would go from home to be employed 
with advantage1tay)urchasiug the comparatively cheaper foreign com¬ 
modities. It appcwiiij^ then, that the rise of wages will not raise the 
prices of coumiodities^hether the mot») from which money is made 
be produced at home or in a foreign eouutry. All commodities can¬ 
not rise at the same time, without an addition to the quantity of mo¬ 
ney. To pmehase any odditionai quanti^ of gold from abroad, com¬ 
modities must be c/ieapt and not dear. The intportatioa of gold, and 
a rise in the price of all home-made ‘Commodities, by which gold la 
purchased or paid for, arc edects absolutely incompatible. The ex¬ 
tensive use ot paper money does not alter this question; for paper 
money conforms, pr ought to coidomi, to the value of gold; fiiid» 
therefore, its value is hilueuced by such causes only aa uiduence the 
value of that motah* * 4 

The mdversoJly received opinions respecting the of a 
rite of oh tJbe price of commodities, have obviously 

origlineled Si opolbuadhi^ a me in the nme^ price of wagee 
vrith a rite in £wy interenee, however, as to 

tlie rale of wag^s «t pardutdar peritxfs, not Reduced from an Uh 
vesti^ion dourly dfstbi^uishiug whetlier the exchangeable va¬ 
lue m tnou^ hia temamed unaltered, must be essentially e$> 
,ro]potas« llie money wages of labour may be raised from Is^ 
or Is. per diom $ aud yet the retd wages of the labour^^ 
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that is, Aw sAare of the pi'oduee of his labnw\ may be diminish¬ 
ed. This has been actually the case in Britaui during the last 
yew's. Money wages wore, in 1810, double of what 
they had been in 1790; but, as the exchangeable value of our 
currency had been more than proportionably reduced, the no¬ 
minal price of commodities rose still faster than wages, and the 
condition of the labouring classes was altered very much to the 
worse. In such cases, to ascribe the rise of prices to the rise of 
wages, would be evident)ly absurd: In no case, however, will it 
be found, that a real rise of wages, unaccompanied with* a fall 
in the value of money, was ever followed by a rise in the price 
of commodities. 

But this is not all.—Although the exchangeable value of a 
commodity, or its real price, is in no case whatever incrcaled 
by an increase in the rate of wages, it may, imd in very many 
cases actually is, thereby t educed m its real price, or has its ex-*” 
changeable value diminished. 

It will not be difficult to establish this seemingly paradoxical 
conclusion. Supp6Si^ the twenty pairs of stockings, which ex¬ 
changed for the forty pairs of gloves, to have becu^ holly or 
partially the produce of Mac/nnert^, and the gloves of^anual 
labour, it is clear^ that when wages rose, the stockini^ manufkc*^ 
turer must either reduce the price of his stockings, yk^et more 
than the common and ordinary profits of stoc||,,/'''^N<H having 
any increase of wages to pay for that part of tbf^rk performed 
by machinciy, and, of course, being soJtMHm a better situation 
than the employers of labourers, i^ose wages we suppose to 
have been universally raised, if he did not voluntarily reduce 
his prices, there would be an influx of capital to his particular 
department of industry; and as otliers could furnisb themselves 
with machines at llie same price they had cost him, they would 
soon be so multiplied, that he would unavoidably bo obliged to 
suik the price of his goods, till they afforded ionly the usual and 
general rate of promts. 

But as capital employed in the greai work of production, 
whetlier it consist bf circulating capital, that is, of capital de¬ 
voted to die payment of workmen’s wages, provisions, row ma- 
terial% or of fixed capital, tliat is, of capital vested in ma- 

warehouse, most bar^roducedfiom 
0^ cOAiinoditica manuffictnred^ their nrice will be more 
pf |M«s afteted by f^rlse of wa^, according to the greater or 
of the capital. 

Ricardo, * when promts are at 10 per cent., a ccr- 
^ of capStnl, Suppose 80,000/^, be emplo^^d in sapportiiig 
preditcdvc laboqr, gad be ammally consumed and reproduced, as 
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il>is when employed in paying wages; tlien, to afford this rate of 
profit on 20,000/., the commodities produced must sell for 22,0004 
Now, suppose labour so to rise, that instead of 20,0004 being 
ficient to pay the wages of labour, 20,9524 is required; then profits 
will fall to five per cent.; for as these commodities ^ould sell for no 
■more than before, viz. 22^0004, and to produce tliem, 20,9524 would 
i)e requisite, there would remain no more than 1,04<84 of profit on a 
capital of 20,9524 If laboiur so rose, that 21,1534 were-required, 
profits would fall to 4 per cent.; and if it rose so that 21,3594 tras 
enmloyed, profits would fall to 3 per cent. ’ 

Now, suppose that a machine is made which can manufac¬ 
ture commodities without any manual labour whatever; and 
suppose, too, that its value is 20,0004, and that it is fitted to 
last 100 years—When profits were at 10 per cent., the whole 
vmue of the goods produced annually by this machine would 
be 20004 2s. lid.; for the profit of 20,0004, at 10 per cent., 
is 20004 ; and an annuity of 2s. lid., accumulating at 10 per 
cent, will, in 100 years, replace a capital of 20,0004 But as 
no wages would be paid by the owner of the machine, he would, 
after a rise of wages had reduced tlie proiifcs of stock in those 
departmiuts of industry where the assistance of workmen was 
.requi|pd, be obliged, because ot tK5 competition of capitalists, 
t9 reauf^the price of his commodities to such a sum as would 
yield oijip^c common and ordinaiy rate of profit, and be $uf- 
jneit^t to Te||l^ce the machine itself at the end of 100 years. 
Thus, to use^r^ words of Mr B.icai*do—- 

when profits 5 per cent., the price of his goods must 
fall to 10074 18s. 8d., viz- i0(^4 to pay his profits, and' 74 13s. 8d- 
to accumulate for 100 years at 5 per cent., to replace his capital of 
20,0004 When profits fell to 4 per cent., his .goods must sell for 
816/. 3s. 2d.; and, when at 3 ^r c^nt., for 6324 16s. 7d. By ^a 
rise in the price of labour, then, under ^ per cent,, or, what is the 
-same thing, by a IMl of profits to that extent, which has no effect on 
the prieje of comi&ipdirieS'whQlfy^ by labour, a fall of no le^s 

than 68 per cent, is on those comniddities wholly produded 

fhy'^inachin^ XOOye^s.;’ 

caIciiiateS-l»'/;|ast'lO;^ . 

^would.fed l^s'affoclmd^ 

;» rise ^ of pr^ts,. On dils hypothi^Ss 
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According, tliorefore, as machinery is more or less dwrable, 
or according as the fixed capital employed in producing coin- 
motUties u]]^roaches more or less to the nature of circulating 
capttfd, prices ■will be lc*«ss or more affected by a rise of wages 
end a fall of pi;ofit, Mr Ricardo calculates, tliat when profita 
fell from 10 to 3 per cent., the goods jiroduccil with equal capi¬ 
tals wdil iitll 

68 per cent, if the machine would last - 100 years, 

28 per cent, if it would last - - * 10 ditto. 

13 )>er cent, if it would last - - - 3 ditto. 

And little more than 6 per cent, if it would last) ^ 

only - - - - j 

It appears, then, that in proportion to the quantity and the 
durability of the fixed capital enipltiyod in any hind or prodre- 
tiou, the relative pfices oi’ those rommodilies on which such ca¬ 
pital is employed, will -vary inversely as wagt*s—that is, 'will 
Jail as tvajres rise. It appears, too, unit no commodities whatever 
arc raised in absolute price, merely because wages rise; that they 
never rise unless additional labour be bestowed on them; but 
that all commoditf^s, in tlic production of which fixe<l capital 
«nters, not only do not ris£ with a rise of wages, hut Absolutely 
fell. And it further apjiears, that as die employers of labour¬ 
ers are altogether unable to indemnify themselves by Iwising me 
price of their goods, for any increase of wjiges tliijp^nay nave 
to pay to their workmen, a rise of isni^es is on(>)»^uothcr name 
for a fall of profits^ and vice versa. These j^limgs t|ppear to us 
to be dearly made out in die work bdbw As,—-ami it is needless 
to enlarge on dieir importance. They enter deeply into all the 
investigations of political economy, and give a new aspect, in¬ 
deed, to the whole of thnt science. 

like theory, however, which teaches that die exchangeable 
value of a commodity can only be increased by on increase in 
the quandty of labour necessarily expended on its produedon, 
wooid not be cmnplcte, if it could be shown *ditit Rent entered 
m a component part into price; for if this were really die case, 
it would follow, that prices must vary as rents vary, or that the 
one must rise and mu with every rise artd fell of the other. It 
is therefore nooessary bridly to inquire into the and 

jCAUS^ oir itnsrT. 

»lt to uaoegbe dmt mr inguiiy Into a complex and 

dhicnlt stiiject, cottld oe miore Msithctorily condgeted than that 
'oOdr >%iDaid0| regavdmg the nature of Rent i alth^^ugh, on this 
Ito Is not equally orlgitial as in other parts of his work, 
(^v«n a modi better exposition of the principles whidl^ 
the idse and fell of rent^ than' any other wrher; but 
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the leading facts, which show tliat rent does not enter into pri^ 
were previously ascertained in two pamphlets of very great xo^ 
rit, })ublifihe( l almost at tlic same instant by Mr Mai thus,xiiid 
a ‘ Fellow of the University of Oxford.’ Mr Xlicavdo’g priit- 
cipal merit consists in his" having traced the %iltiniatc conse¬ 
quences of this doctrine,—in having stripped it of the errors by 
which it had been encumbered,—and in having sliowm its nnpoit- 
Jincc to a rig^it miderstiindiiig of tlie fundamental principfcs of 
political economy. 

Rent is properly—‘ that portion of the produce of the earth 
which is paid by the fiiriner to the landlord for the use of the 
natural and inherent powers of tlie soil. ’ If buildings liave been 
erected on a farm, or if it has been enclosed, drained, or in any 
w'ay improved, by an expenditure of capital and labour, the 
sum wliich a farmer would then pay to the hmdlord for its use, 
would be composed not only of what we call rent, but of a re¬ 
muneration for the use of the capital which had been laid out 
in improving the soil. In common limguage, these two suras 
fire always confound^ together, under the ^ame of rent^ but, 
in an inquiry of <^is nature, it is necessary to consider tliem ai* 
perfectly Ristinct. ^Ihe laws by*%l»eh prolfits and rent are re- 
gidatei, being totally difrerent, those which rcgidate the one 
omy, ea^|ot be accurately ascertained, if they are not separate- 


oniy, caijapt be accurately ascertained, n they are not separate¬ 
ly consialNsj<ij|^;" ■' 

If any ebhp^lity could be had at all times, and without any 
exertion, it w^oulCht^ye ho exchangeable value, however necessary 
it might be to pur 'c^ihifort, or even existence. Ip many situa¬ 
tions, water, from iite i^eat plenty, arid ^f^^ the ease with which 
any person can malce himself hmster of* gny quantity of it, has 
ho value in exchange ; and in ho otse Wbuld we give the small¬ 
est sum for innumerable barrels of attnthpheric air. Now, on 
the same principle, it; Is evident, that If the supply of lahd was 
inexhahitible, arid if it was all of die 'saiii^ and edtiallv 
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mences on that of tliu first quality, and the amount of that rent will 
di^end on tlic diifercncc in the qudity of these two portions of land. 
Wnere land of the third quality is taken into cultivation, rent imme¬ 
diately commences on tho second, and it is regulated as before, by 
the difference iU’ tlicir productive powers. At the some time, the 
rent of the hr&t quality will rise, for that must always be above the 
rent of the second, by the difference of tlie produce which they 
yield with a given quantity of capital and labour. With every step 
in the progress of population, which shall oblige a country to have 
jreeoursc to lands of a worse quality, to enable it to raise its supply 
of food,—rent on all the more fertile land will rise. ’ 

Now, the sole reason why rent begins to be paid on land of 
the first (Quality, whenever land of a secondary quality is taken 
into cultivation, is, because on the iiderior land a greater ex¬ 
penditure of capital and labour is necessary to afford the same 
produce. When the wants of society force us to have recourse 
to poorer soils, rent immediately begins to be paid on land of 
first quality, just because tlierc cannot, in the same country, 
be ftoo rates of pr(^ .-—and if we suppose, that with an equal ex¬ 
penditure of capiul and labour, land, of different degrees of fer¬ 
tility, yields 100,90, 80, 7Q, quarters of wheat, we 10 quar¬ 
ters of excess on Uie first over the second, would, when Uvy w’cre 
both cultivated, really constitute rent, whether they were iardied 
by landlords or tenants;—for the cultivator of the inferior land 
would obtain the same profits on his capital if he were to culti- 
Tute the richer land, and be able, over aqd above, to pay 10 

Q uarters as rent. In like manner, the dO^uarters of excess of 
iie first over the third, would, after lands of the tliird degree 
of fertility had been cultivated, constitute rent, and so on as 
lands of inierior quality were successively brought under culti¬ 
vation. 

* If then, * to use the words of Mr Ricardo, * good land existed 
in a quantity much more (diundant tlian the production of food for 
the increasing population required, or if capital*t:ould be indefinitely 
emidoyed wiwout a diminished return on t|ie old land, there could 
be no rise of rent; Ibr rent invariably proceeds from the employment 
of an additional quantity of labour, with a proportionably less ro- 
iurii, * 

The raising of raw produce is extremely different fixim eveiy 
tither species of industty. ^ manufactures the worst machi- 
is first set in motion* and ©very day its powers dr4 im- 
I and it is rendered capable of fielding a greater amount 
dure with the same ©s^hse. The discoveiy of a new 
ta* or of a more expeditious and less expensive method 
df ipanufacturingy vmy soon supersedes the older and clumsier 
wlmchlnery previously in ; wnile the consequent competition 
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never fails to reduce the price of conimodilies to the sum Tvliiclji 
the least expensive method of production iieccs'-aiily requires 
for tlieir manufacture. * 

In agriciilluro, on the contrary, the best nmchinery, that is, 
the ^ei/ hints, arc first brought under cultivation, ami recourse 
is afterwnnls had to inferior soils, rcipiiring a gi-cator expendi¬ 
ture of capital and labour to prepuce the sauu' suj)plic'>. Tlic 
iniprovenientt» made in tlic construction of tanning implements, 
and the ameli(»rations of agricultural management, wiiich oc¬ 
casionally t)ccur in the j)rogrcss of society, really reduce the 
price* of raw produce, and, t)perating like the improvements 
imule ill munufacturing machinery, so far assimilate the two 
ft|)ecics of industry. But, in ogi’iculturc, tlic fall of price, 
wnich is permanent in manufia'tures, is only temporary. Any 
fall which may take place in the real price of raw ])roduce, as 
it will enable every class of society to procure a greater (iiuinti- 
ty of it than before, in exchange for their maimlacturea com¬ 
modities, or for their labour, must raise the profits of stock, 
and, of course, must U*:ui to an increased ilfccumulation of ca¬ 
pital. Bmt as the industry of i^nation must always be in pro- 
purtiou to the amount of its capita^ this accumulation ncces- 
sdfily leads to a greater demand for labour, to higher wages, to 
an iucreased populatioir, and, consequently, to a furtlier de¬ 
mand for raw produce, and to an increased cultivation. A- 
gricultural improvements check, for a while, the necessity of 
having recourse to inferior soils; but the check can only be 
temporary. The stimulus which they at the same lime apply to 
population soon equalizes the demaiiu whh the supply; and, by 
u reaction of a difierent kind, raises prices, and forces the cut 
tivation of poor lands. 

Although, therefore, agricultural improvements really reduce 
the price of food, or raw produce raised on land of the best 
(|uaUty; yet the absolute nccessitjr willi a growing ])opulatio]i, 
of having recourse to land of an inferior qualitv, must elevate 
its market price. WUeat may be raised in the Carsc of Gowri<^ 
or in the vale of Gloucester, at perhaps a fifiBi or a sixth part 
the expense necessary to raise oi^ual quantities of that grain m o- 
thcr districts of die country; but it cannot be sold one farthing 
cheaper than the produce ol'the poorer soils; for, if it were> tlie 
cultivhtors of the iiiforior land would be obliged to abandon their 
employment altogether, and the neccHsary sppplios of food would 
110 longer be obtauicd. It is all one to the consumers, whether, in 
an advanced stage of society, the excess of price over the coat 
production on lands of the first quality, is paid to a landlord 
mtm^r. It vmt be paid to the one or the other; for, with- 
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out tills rent, or, what is the very same thing, without this ex¬ 
cess of price, none but tlic very best lands could be cultivated. 
Before the price of raw produce could be reduced so low as to 
yield nothing but the ordinary profits of stock, even from land 
of the best quttlit}^ all the inferior soils would be thrown out 
of cultivation; an<i, in this coiuitry, untlcr these circumstan¬ 
ces, jicrhajfis not one-tenih imrt of the present amount of produce 
could be raised. * 

The price, therefore, at which raw jiroduce sells in the mar¬ 
ket, is its natural price; it is the price which is necessary to 
procure the re(j|uisiie supply, and is not in llie slightest de^cc 
influenced by citlier high or low rents, llents are only jiuia by 
tiiosc lands which yield an excess of produce ailer {)aying the 
expenses of labour and the ordinary profits of stock; butf’ in 
every progressive country, lands are always taking into culti¬ 
vation, which yield at the time notliin^ but the profits of stock, 
and for which there can be no rent paid. I fence, it is evident, 
rent does not enter into tlie price of raw produce; for the price 
of' that produce is^e^aUd by the ptice of the portion raised on 
the very worst lands in cultivation^ and which pay no r^nf* 

Mr Kicardo is, therefore^ r^t in affirming ‘ Uiat raw produce 

* llie nodoA of Uie jEconomists, that agriculture, because it yield¬ 
ed a surplus as rent over and above the expenses of cultivation, and 
die ordinary profits of stock, was the only productive species of in¬ 
dustry, has never been so well exposed as in the following short pas¬ 
sage. * Notliing,' says Mr Eicardo, * is more common than to 
hear of tile advantages wliich the land possesses over every other 
source of useful produce, on account of the surplus which it yields 
in the form of rent. Yet, when land is most abundant, when most 
productive, and most fertile, it yields no rent; and it is only when 
its powers decay, and less is yielded iti return fbr labour, that a share 
of the original produce of the more fertile picwdons is set apart for 
rent It is singular, that this qualify in the lanci, which should have 
been noticed as an impcrfocUon, compared* with tha natural agents 
by «''hiGh mamifhctig^ are assisted, should have been pointed out 
as constituting its peculiar preeminanee. If air, water, the elastici¬ 
ty of steam, and the pressure of the atmosphwc, were of various 
qualities; if they could be appropriated, and each quality existed 

t ip moderate ahundan(ice,«-^ey, aa wdl as the land, tmuld nSbrd 
asf the successive qutditios wane into use. With every 
S quoKty empiloygd, w value of the Ooitnnodities, in the mmsu- 
m* which thm were used, would rise, baeavse equal quanti- 
if *ihbour woidd be kiB productive. Man wouM do more hy the 
bf his brow, and nature* perform less; and the land wotud ha 
Ifk loftiff preeminent for its iimied powers. * ^ 
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rises in comparative value, because more Inhmr is employed in the 
production ot‘ the last portion obtained, and not because a rent is paid 
to the landlord. I'he value of corn is regulated by the quantity oif 
labour bestowed on its production on that quality of land, or with 
that portion of capital which pays no rent. Corn is not high because 
a rent is paid, but a rent is paid because corn it> high; and it has 
been justly observed by Mr Maltlius, that no reduction would take 
place in the price of corn, although landlords should forego the 
whole of their rent. Such a measure would only enable some far¬ 
mers tp live like gentlemen ; but would not diminish the quantity of 
labour necessary to raise raw produce on the least productive land iu 
cultivation. ’ 

It has been objected to this theory, that, according to Dr 
Sn^th, * the most desert moors in Norway and Scotland producer 
come sort of pasture for cattle, of which the milk and the increase 
are always more than sufficient, not only to maintain all the labour 
necessary for tending tlicm, and to pay the ordinary profit to the far¬ 
mer, or owner of the herd or flock, but to aflbrd some small rent to 
the landlord. ’ 

This, however, is a very doubtful proposition; and we are 
rather incyued to Mr Ricardo’s cminion, that in every coiintry, 
from the mdestto the most iinpr^fVll% there is some land of such 
a qfualify that it cannot yield more than eiuMigh to replace the 
stock employed upon it, willi the ordinary'rate of profit* In 
America, we all know that tliis is the case; and yet, no one 
inaintams that the principles which regulate rent arc difiTcront 
in that country ami in Europe, I’erltaps the opinion, th.it all 
die lands in Britain yieltl rent, may have originated from the 
letting of large tracts of tlic inferior lands togeilicr, where, al- 
thoudi a cou'^idernble portion miglit, if attempted to be let by 
itself yield no rent, a rent may, notw’ithstanding, he afforded 
for some portions intermixed w^itli the otliers, of a sujicrior dt> 
gree of fertility. But, if it were really tnie that twery inch of 
ground in the British islands aifordetl a' rent to the landlord 
after defraying the expenses of cultivation, tine fact would be of 
tio consequence whateifer to the present question. It would, as 
we have already shown, be cJCiietly the samething to the culti¬ 
vator, whether he paid a rent of ien quarters to a landlord for 
land yielding, with o certain expenditure,^ IflO quarters of corn, 
or etnployetF the same sum in ctdtivatuig inferior land yie|i<li*i|f 
only 90 quarters, fbr which he paid no rent. If it wero popatwe 
Always to obtain 100 (juarters £ar eyery additional sum mliod to 
tl*e superior soils, no person, it is obvious, would ever have re¬ 
course to those of inferior fertility, or which would not yield e>iua) 
quantities of produce wiUi an etpial expenditure of capital und 
labour. But the fact, tiiat, in the progress of society, iund is 
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brought into cultivation, demonstrates that additional capital and 
labour cannot be applied with tlio same advantage ns before on the 
okUand. This, however, is all that is required to show Uic fu" 
tility of this specious objection. The state of society in Great 
Britain may bt such,—-the demand for agricultural produce 
may be so m'cat,—^that eveiy quality of land in tlie Iwigdom 
actually yields rent; but it is the same thing if there be any 
capital employed on land which yields only die return of stock 
with its ordinary profits whether that capital be employal on 
new or on old land. That there is a very considerable jquan- 
tity of capital employed in such a manner in this, and in every 
other country, is abundantly certain. A farmer who rents a 
farm, besidds employing on it such a capital as will, at die ex¬ 
isting prices of raw produce, enable him to pay his rent, to ob¬ 
tain the average rate of profit, and to replace his stock previ¬ 
ous to die expiration of his lease, will also employ an addition¬ 
al capital, if it will only replace itself, and afibrd die usual pro¬ 
fits. Whether he shall employ this additional capital or not, 
depends entirely qu the fact, whether the price of raw produce 
be such as will repay his expenses and profits; for hq^ knows he 
will have no additional reiotHto pay. Even at the expiration of 
liis lease, his rent will not be raised; for if his landlord slio}ijd 
re<iuirc rent, because an additional capital had been employed, 
he would wididraw it, since, by employing it, he gets, by the 
supposition, only the ordinary and usual profits which he may 
obtain by any otlier employment of stock; and, therefore, he 
caiuiot afibro to pay rent for unless the price of raw produce 
should further rise, or, which is die same thing, unless die capi¬ 
tal lai»t applied to the land yields more than the common and 
ordina^ rate of profit. If it yields more than diis, fresh capital 
will be uiid out on the soil; and, if it yields less, it will be with¬ 
drawn ; so that, in every case, the capital last applied yields only 
the common and average rate of profit; that is to say, agrlcuf- 
tural produce will, in every cose, be sold at the sum which is 
barely necessary to cover the cost of its production on thedanda 
lost taken into cultlvadon, or to yiald tne oifdinaiy rate of pro¬ 
fit on the copit4 leai applied to the old land* If It were not to 
sell hr this sn% the newly broken land would be thrown 
out of cultivation, or capital would bd witMituwn fiom the old 
a^ Id that the aunpliaa no longer tie obtained«r 

III uveiy emj dierdbro, wnetiier the landa laat cul^tated pay 
3(knt or not, the eiethan^ble value of mur p^uce |a regulated 
by the cost of its production; and n were 

true, mt every rood of land in this country ^d rent to the 
landlord, it would be equally true that the proaueo of that land 
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could not be sold one fraction cheaper, after rents had been 
given up to the tenants, than at present; or, in other words,, 
rent does not, under any circumstances whatever, enter intof or 
constitute a part of the price of raw produce, or of any species 
of commodities. • 

We begin now to get on witli our detluction:—Init a good 
deal yet remains to be done; for it will immediately be seen, 
that a proper imdcrstonding of the nature and causes of rent, is 
but a step, though a very material one, tow’iirds ascertaining the 
laws by which tlie profits of stock are regulated. 

Om* readers know, that Dr Smitli considered the fall of pro¬ 
fit, whicli always takes place in the progrcbS of society, and as 
countries advance in wealth and opulence, as a conhci|uencc of 
thoi accumulation of capital, and of its competition in all the 
different trades and businesses carried on in the same society. 
Tliis opinion, which has since been espoused by Mr Malthus, 
M. Say, and many other writers, ha**, however, been shown, 
first by the ‘ Fellow of the University of Oxford, * and sub¬ 
sequently by Mr Ricardo, to be altogether destitute of founda¬ 
tion. Wl^cn it is once admitted, indeed, that commodities aro 
in every case bought by commoi lfti wn it is not easy to perceive 
how tneir multiphcatioii can occasion any fall of their relative 
ex^angeable values one with another. 1% under any given cir¬ 
cumstances, ten pairs of gloves exchanged for ten pairs of stock¬ 
ings, and ten quarters of wheat for ten pairs of boots, they will in 
the same circumstances continue, provided they arc all increased 
in the same relative proportions, to preserve precisely the same 
exchangeable value one with another, to whatever extent their 
quantities may be augmented. Thus, supposing tlic capital en¬ 
gaged in the dijfferent brunches of trade aud industry to be ad¬ 
ulated in such a manner, that every branch yielded nearly the same 
rate of profit; it is evident, that any amount of additional capital 
which was invested in them all, according to the same ratio of 
distribution, woul({ not sink the price of any one article;—each 
would sell for precisdiyathe same sum it sold for before; and, if 
wages remained stationary, the profits of stoch would ndithcr be 
increased nor diminished. If too mudi of one. commodity, as 
of cottozi, is manufactured, Its relative value will foil, and the 
pofits of stock employed in dm cotton trade will be reduced; 
out ttuh an efibet con only be tenqmrary. Some other depart*^ 
ment of industry must, at the some time, be understocked; * 
and, yielding larger profits, will attract to ifimlf the surplus ca¬ 
pital employed in the cotton manufocture, and restore every thing 
to its former equilibrium. 

* Say, Traits d’Esenemte FoKtique, 8me edit, tome 1.1#T. 
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It is not, therefore, the competition caused by an increase of 
capital ■which reduces profitw os society advances, but it is the 
ncc^ity of having recourse to inferior soils to obtain ihe noces- 
sarv supplies of food, coupled with the increase of taxation. 
t)r ^ilh hits justly observed, that * a man must always live 

* by his work, and his w^ages must at least be sufficient to main- 

* tain him. They must, even upon most occasions, be some- 

* what more; otherwise it would bo impossible for him to bring 

* up a family ; and the race of such workmen could not last bo- 

* yt>ud the nrst generation. * • 

But as tlie price of commodities can only be increased by an 
increase of the quantity of labour required to bring them to 
market, and not by an increase of wages; it follo'ws, mat if corn 
or manufactured goods always sold at the same price, preffits 
would be high or low in projiortion as wages were low or high. 
But, when corn rises in price, because more labour is necessary 
to produce it, aiul it must do so as soon as recourse is had to in¬ 
ferior soils, or soils of a decreasing degree of fertility, that cause 
will not raise tliefriceof manufactured goods, in the jiroduetioii 
bf which no additional quantity of lalmur is re<]iii|'ed: They 
tliereforc continue to sell^f*lhe same price as before; but, as 
the wages of labour, which must always bear a certain flu'ojipiv 
lion to the price of raw prodtice, will then rise, it is obvious that 
the profits of stock must be proportionally diminished. 

■ It is by this princml)', of which Dr Smith was not aware, that 
wc are enabled satisfactorily to aceouut for tlic low rate of pro- 
fiit in all old settled and lully peopled countries, mid l(>r the 
slowness with which they aeeinnulate capital and population. 
Profits, were other things stationary, ■would no doubt fall and 
rise according as taxes ai^rting the necessaries of lifts mid con¬ 
sequently the wages of labour, were increaseil or diminished t 
but, whatever may be the rate of taxation, whether it be high or 
low, profits must decline, ns recourse is had to lauds of interior 

S tialitv, or, in other words, as the or the catJt pro-* 

vetion of raw prt^nce, is increased, 

Dr SAath and btiier political economists hare frw|hontIy re¬ 
ferred to dm ra^iid prc^n?ss made by die United f^im in the 
accumulation of capital and riches, as A proof of the superior 
a<lvantws resulting Ihmi'the emplsMenJi of capital In a^cul- 
This oninioin, however^ w mtisigether llie 

VApid accumulation of wealth by the Anterimbs* i® a conse- 
qi^etiice, not of their predileciion for agricultubCi but of the 
boundless extent of theit fsrdle and ntioccupied htnd. Hdfe en¬ 
ables them to raise a very large amount of taw produce at a 
OompM'fttively small expense. The wages of worbnon are high; 
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but as cveiy workman operates with the best xnachineryi that is 
to say» cultivates the best soils, a very large nett profit remains 
to his master. Capital, ther^ore, and consequently popular 
tion, rapidly accumulate; and, if the country is exem^fted 
from political convulsions, will continue to increase with the 
same rapidity, till the most fertile land having* been brought 
under cultivation, recourse must be had to inferior soils. 
Should the real wages of labour continue equally high sub¬ 
sequent to this era, the profits of stock would be very much 
diminished; for labour, by being exerted on worse land, would 
yield a proportionnbly small produce; and out of this dimi¬ 
nished produce, the labourer would have to receive as large 
a share os before. Wages, however, would not continue e- 
qually high: for the check which would then be given to the 
po#cr to accumulate capital, by gradually lessening the de¬ 
mand for labour, would ultimate^ lower wages to the sum 
which was merely necessary to continue the race of labourers, 
or to furnish the mass of the people of the United States wiUi 
those necessaries and comforts wliich they may consider as in¬ 
dispensable to their existence, and without which tlie^ would 
not be inclined to marry, or to e ncum ber themselves with a fa^ 
mily. After wages had smik to flTI?*point, they could sink no 
loi^r. *And if, in these circumstances, a great extension of 
manufacturing industry, or on^ other cause, should force re¬ 
course to be had to inferior soils to procure fresh supplies of 
raw produce, the profits of stock would immediately &li; and 
would continue to fall, and wages to rise, accorefing as til¬ 
lage was extended, or os additional quantities of food were re¬ 
quired. 

It follows, firom these principles, that the interest of the land¬ 
lord is always opposed to that of every other class in the com- 
munitv. In die prog^tsss of societv, and as poorer lands are 
brought under cultivation, the landlord does not only receive a 
greater share of ihcwproduce of the soil as rent, but the value 
of that share) because of the increased diScul^ of its produc¬ 
tion, is augmented. If hU rent were iucream from 100 to 
200 quarte^ it would be tmt than doubled,-^asmuch • s he 
would be able to command move than double the quantify of 
commodidet in exchange dir the dOO quarters ;^And as rents 
are g^erally agreed Ibr, aitd pajkl in money, he wouMi utider 
the ctrcttimmcea supposed) raedive more than double of Ins 
former mom^ rent 

In like mantlet^ if rent ddh Ibmdlord would suibr two 
losses; he would be % loser of that portion of the raw produce 
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tvhicli constituted his additional rent; and further, he would be 
a loser by the depreciation in the real or exchangeable value of 
the^raw produce, in which, or in the value of which, his re¬ 
maining rent would be paid. 

But the rise,.in the price of raw produce, which is advanta- 
^ous to the hmdlord, is prejudicial to farmers, capitalists, la¬ 
bourers, and every other class of society. High rents are in¬ 
variably accompanied by a high price of raw produce, and con¬ 
sequently by high wages, and a low rate of profit. Every in¬ 
crease of rent is, therefore, a proof that society is becoming 
clogged in its progress. It shows, that the power to accumu¬ 
late capital and population, or to increase that fund, by whose 
extent the extent of the productive industry of the country must 
ever be regulated, is diminished. It is not jiossible, however, 
that in any societj’', rent and wages can ever absorb the wKoh* 
value of a commodity; for, long ere this could happen, there 
would be no motive to accumulate ; capitalists would live, not 
on profit but on capital; a want of employment would be univer¬ 
sally experienced; population would rapidly duniiiish; and in¬ 
ferior lands bcin^ tiirowu out of cultivation, the price of raw 
produce would be reduce^j^rent and wages would iWI, and ca¬ 
pital would again yield a profit on its employment. 

High rent and low profits, for they are inseparably cohnested, 
ought never to be maac4he subject of complaint, if they occur in 
the natural progress of societj^, and under a system oi* perfectly 
free intercourse with other nations. But if they are caused by 
an exclusive commercial system, or by restrictions which jire- 
vent the importarion of cheap foreign com, and which, there¬ 
fore, force the cultivation of inferior soils at home, they are 
highly to be deprecated. A nation placed in such circumstan¬ 
ces, must not only advance riowly, when compared with other 
nations which are enabled to raise their supplies of raw produce 
from superioi* soils, and at a loss expense,—the power to accu- 
snulate capital must not only bo diminished, but a strong in¬ 
ducement will be held out 'to trandijr it to other tiountrie*^. 
ITho lovb of the dtousand ties of society and friendship, 

—^ knoraime n foreign languages, and the desire of having 
Mo's fonds ^iployed under wn inspection,*—will, no 
doubt* in very many cases, induce mpMsbi to put ifo with a less 
rt^ ti profit in their 0#n, than realize ny investing 

mk fimda ifi oto eOtuftrieH. But fWove of ootmtry has its 
llOllts. The loveiof gain la a no less and constantly 

principle; and if capital ere once aCSnmd that their 
AM can pc had out with equal security, and with considerably 



greater a^Vd-nta^ey in fc^alga s^tafK^, a transference to a gt^efi^fez* 
Qr lass eiKitent will, nndtaibt^ 

: 'A manufectui^ng coniit|!7 has wisely ad^ted a libe^ 

coininercial systeni) has no reason to be alarmed at the efPe^ 
of cohmetition in any department of industry. The manufac- 
tnre of oim commodity opens up a market for the exchange, 
that is, for the sa/e ojF some other commodity, What a manu* 
fecturing. nation has really to fear is, that the average proBts dl^ 
ife capital do not fall lower than the average rate oi^ proBt in 
the surrounding' countries, If this is the. case, its progress must 
be r^arded; and it ys^ill ultimately languish and decline, Kcir 
ther the sMll, indnstry, and perseverance of artisans, nbrthO 
most;improved macldiiery, esm permanently bear up against, a 
oonstanuy diininishing rate of profit; And suph a comparabye 
d&nutibn is always produced by acting on a fictitious and exr 
elusive syistemj which, by preventing the importation of foreign 
coim, 'ferit^s the soils, and raises tlm 

price of raw prc^wcje^ 

The lenglh 'to which the fe^^ extended, 

and our m iayl^fore^^^^^ readers a^aithful abstract-^of 

tlm fundamental, principles whi ch, ha ve been developed and iV* 
lustrait^ by Mr and tf^mt out some .qf their moiife 

ii^pOl^tiCconsecpm^ giving defeUed 

eouut ol^e snbsidisd^ parts of his great work; shall, 

haps, bn some future occj^fenir endeayo tp jthpply this 
ciency; but, in the mean tune, su^ 

be made aequainted with pe Wpeh the cpmmeri^l 

transactions between different coun1^ies. are alwaj'f^^ 

win do well to study Mt chapter on ‘ J^oye^ Trp^de.* 

is bnelo^^ the most yaiua|^ and 0 ^ the lyc^k 

<bdln^O'.iui?:| st^ibg:exaxn|ife;pf ^ . Hicardb**t..-nh' 

;i^:‘fperatioh,!Qf 
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impossible to engraft a sound theoiy of taxadon on (he Princi¬ 
pe which pervade the greater part of the Wealth mtions* 
Smith been acquaintea with the real nature of z'enti 
and with the circumstances which, in'evciy stage of soriety, re* 
gulate die exchpnxreable value of commodities, he would doubt* 


That a direct tax on the w^es of labour would raise wages, 
is universally admitted; and Dr Smith, in perfect confermity 
with his opinion, that every rise ih the rate of wages caused a 
proportionable rise in the price of coihmodides, coAtendeef, that 
thevihial payment of such a tax would fall, not on the labourer 
or the capitalist, but on the consumer. If it be true, however, 
that a rise in the wages of labour does* not, ana cannot, ndse 
the price of commodities, a tax on wages, it is obvious, could 
not oe paid by the consumer. Such a tax would fall entirely 
cm the employers of labourers, and, by raising wages, would low¬ 
er ike stock to a corresponding extent. 

The only aiffercnce between a direct tax on the wages of la¬ 
bour, and' a tax oA’those commodities which, to use the words of 
Br Smith, arc not only indiia»^nsably necessary for ifee support 
of life, bitt which the custom‘of the country renders it ii^deccnt 
fbr mutable people even of the lowest order to be withd&t, 
ecmsistl in this, that ’the former is altogether a tax on profit^ 
aikd is eAtirbly paid by the employers of labourers, whereas the 
Utter is pATUy, because it must raise wSges, a tax on profits, 
end paruy, bemuse etery person is a consumer of necessaries, 


end partly, because every person iS a consumer oi necessaries, 
a tax on consumer! generally. • 

The low rate of profit in lh>llalid has often been appealed to 
as a practical proof of the truth of the theoiy which teaches 
that tne increase of capital, and the consequent competition in 
the difihrent departments of indnst^, is always attended by a 
diminudon of the profits of stock: mt the in^[H>sition of heavy 
taxes on the necessaries of fife, and not the'abnmance of capital, 
the real cansC of the low tato^of ptpfits' in Holland. The 
of popnjition, if it does not outran, will at least keep 
pace with; tne increase nf capStal; an^ when fids Is the case, 
edien the must he constantly increasing 

the means whereby they axe pt^nced n 
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duties wei^ j^{|io those iie<^saries in HelliM^d 

thw nave ever been iinp^^ in any other country. Dr Siini|^ 
miforms 118 that the price of bread consumed in the pntch tewna 
was supposed tbi be at les&t dm^d by jtheM means ;* and it was 
a common saying;, at Amsterdani, that .eveir 8ish of haH 
paid once to die nsherman, and six times to the State. But this 
cmpressiye systcon of taxation had not the least efTecf in ralsiiw 
. the price of^those; commodities twhich ivere not strictly taxe£ 
Ihey continued to sell at the.same'^price as before. JXhe taxed 
commoditieB were raised in prices, for if theyhad n^t ^Mi^n # 
ed^tj^e producers could not have obtained the general profits bf 
stocilL'and would no lon^r have brought them to marlmt. But 
that rise could* not communicate itsel? to any other commodily 
which was not taxed, and whose producers were already in pos- 
sessitm of the ordinaiy rate of profit. These taxes, however, by 
being imposed dhdefiy on the necessaries of life, not only raised 
r their price to evej^ consumer, but they further raised the g^eral 
pr average rate o^ages, and consequently reduced the commcHi 
and aver^ rate of pro& ^ ^ ^ 

Althoi^ a tax on a necessaiy—on corn for example-^woiild 
raise its price to lha extent of th8<iH»c, it must not mcrefbre he 
iiga^iiea, that the ^profits of the stock employed in produc¬ 
ing the coim^uld not be. diminished* Firiccs would only 
raised to the extent of the tex; but die tasf,/beei<^ rairing tl^ 
price of corii, would also raise wag^.^^^^ Yot, this addifional sjuih^^^ 
which the farmer wotdd be obliged to his workmen, he could 

obtain no compensation. > Prices womd^rise m pri^ to the 

tax* but they would rite ho higher^; and the mcreased amount 
M Wages w^idiaiite 

''Contand^'that' a tax en^caw produce 
would Ih^ad of emsiog ite prite^ 

■■■■■it-.:4'^Bid.'d)iiS:h<^ 
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eot^ld ndi 6bte£n the gctierel mte of pmofit; end the diminution 
of the ^^gregute supplie^t would spf^ily raise prices to their 
pfOpiKr level. The raiser of that portion of raw produce which 
rebates the price of the whole, either paj^s no rent whatever, 
or ne' only gets/at the average existing prices, the common and 
ocdinaiy mte of prodt for a certain portion of his capital em¬ 
ployed in producing. If he pays no rent, it is impossible he 
i||h0uld be able to deduct the tax from a landlord; and assiir- 
^y he would not detluct it from his own profits; for there can 
be no reason why a farmer should continue in an employment 
^hich yields only small profits, when all other employment yrc 
;^elding greater. 

Such taxes, therefore, as raise tlie price of the necessaries of 
life, arc attended by exactly the same clFects as result frdSm 
being compelled to have recourse to poorer soils for subsistence. 
They raise the price of the commoqity on which tliey are im¬ 
posed, in the same way as an increase m the quantity of labour 
necessary ibr its production would raise its price, and, enhancing 
the rate of wages, ^ropordoiiably lower the prq^s of stock. 

A tax on luxuries would not be productive of thqse effects. 
A duty on velvets, on ckrefJ^Sid on coaches, would fall entirely 
on the consumer. Such conunodities arc not consumed ^by 
labourer, and a tax on them would not therefore raise wage% 
and would not have any effect on the profits of stock. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state, that these remarks apply 
entirely to die general md vlHmafe effects of taxation. But, 
when in a stationary state of society, or in a state where capital 
and population are increasing with nearly the same rapidity, a 
tax ia imposed on any of the necessaries of life, labourers can<* 
not at mee raise their wages to a corresponding level. Their 
number would continue die same immediately afrer the imposi^ 
tkm of the tax as before. This is n given quant^ which can¬ 
not be increased or diminished in on instanl* Inc supply of 
labourers is not like the supply of boots and shoes: it cannot 
be made to vary widi every variation In die demand; and a con¬ 
siderable dme mjft elapse b^ore any great effoct con be brought 
abopt* eidier inmie way of its increase or dimtundon* Dunng 
Ihe whole of int period from the unpoatdon of the tax, until 
slochaned bmatfon the principle of poptdodon had, by 
the actMomed aupply of libourai^ raised their real 
pNigas toiih^r tbrmer le^ab me ttdi'would frU ollogedier 
Of^the capitalist. It Votud dmn foil par% on 
pe%bobrert|himifolves, and would cause a greater or less dl^ 
mimptdon of tneir comforis and enjoyments. 

^ Were a tax imposod on a necessary of life, in a country sue h 
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as the United States, where the rate of wages is high, it is pro¬ 
bable that it would rather have a tendency to infuse a spint of 
economy into the people, than, by checking the former rate of 
their increase, and diminishing the supply of labour, to raise its 
price. But in all old settled, and fully peoplc^l countries, the 
wages of labour are seldom so high as to permit workmen to 
economize to any great extent. Nor is this to be at all desired. 
It is, whatever may be said to the contrary, the great and lead¬ 
ing defect in* the lower classes, that they submit to privations 
with too little reluctance. Nothing ought to Ik* more earnestly 
deprecated, than any change in the sentiments of the great body 
of^a people, which may liavc the effect of inducing them to 
lowc^ their opinion as to what is ncccvsary to their comfortable 
si^sistence. Every such degradation is almost sure to be per¬ 
manent; inasmuch as wages would alw'ays fall in a correspond¬ 
ing ratio. 

But there are limits to this fall of w'nges, and there are con¬ 
sequently limits to the power of the labourers to pay taxes. 
And whenever these limits have been attained, and it is for the 
interest of society that ihey should be easily reachc*d, or that 
wages shdtdd be kept as high 9 ^ as steady as possible, every 
suceeq^ing tax on wages, or 011 the necessaries required for the 
nihintenance of the Itmourere, will fall entirely on the profits of 
their employers. 

We have thus endeavoured, and we trust not altogether un¬ 
successfully, to lay before our readers an accurate exposition of 
the nature, as well of those general principles which Mr Ricardo 
has been the first to ascertain, as of those which he has adopted 
from late writers, and combined with die others into one harmo¬ 
nious, consistent, and bcaudfid system. It is to Mr Ricardo’s 
own work, however, that such of our renders as wish to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, must have recourse; and 
although his conciseness of manner, coupled witli the com¬ 
plexity and mvltlplicity of the details which every inquiry of 
this nature nece 8 sa;i‘iIy^mvolve^ majjr sometimes give the ajipcar- 
ance of obscurity to his reasoning, it will be ^nd, when rightly 
examined, to be no less loglqd and couclusi^ tnan it is pro¬ 
found and Important. ^ 


Art. III. Childe HarMs Pilgrimages Caido the ^burth* By 

Lorb Byrok. 8vo. pp. 2S7. Isdudcm, I 8 I 8 . 

T here are two UTiters, in modern literature,/^ose extraw- 
dinary power oyer the miuds of men, it may b© truly said, 
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lias eidsted less in their works than in themselves,^-jEteusscau 
and I/ord Bjrron. They have other points of’resembl^ce. 
Both are distinguished bv the most ardent and vivid delineations 
of intense concration, and by an intense sensibility of passion, ra¬ 
ther than of afi^tion. Bom, too, by this double power, have 
held a dominion over the synmathy of their readers, far beyond 
the range of those ordinary feelings which are UsuaUy excit^ 
by the mere cfPorts of genius. The impression of this interesi; 
still acc^panies the perusal of their writings: But there" is 
another interest of more lasting, and far stronger power, sdiich 
the one has possessed, and the other now ^ssesses,—^whicb Ucs 
in the continual enibodying of the individual character,—it 
almort be said, of the very person df thc writer. When we 
qpeak or think of Rousseau or Byron, we arp not consciouSi^of 
spea^King or thinking of an author. We have a 'iaguc but em* 
passioned remembrance of men of surpassing genius, eloquence 
and power,—of prodigious capacity botli of misery and nappi- 
itess. We fed as if we had transiently'‘met such beings in real 
life, or had kno^ them in the dim and dark communion of a 
dream. Each or their works presents, in' succe^siqn, a fresh 
idea of themselybs; and, the productions of other great 
men i>tand out from them, like something they have 
^cirs, on the contrary, are images, pictures, buste of their liy* 
ing selves,—clothed, no doub^ at aifferent times in different 
drapery, and prominent from a different background,—^but uni¬ 
formly impr^sed with the same fdrhi, and mien, and linea- 
'ments, and ‘not "to be mistaken for the rCpresentationi of any 
other of ^e'childrcA of naen.’ » > ' i 

' ’But this vW of the subject, dmugh univ^rs^y felt to be 
a true one, requires perhaps a little explaiiadoh. The pef- 
aonai d^acter of which we have spoken, it shoiild be unucr- 
stoody is not, ^Itog^her, that cm which the ^seal of Ufe has 
Be^ s^—and to which, therefore, moraJ^pppSroval or con- 
‘demnation is necessarily ann^ed, ^s 'to the^lanlpiage oif con¬ 
duct of actual existence, |t’js the diwwter, so to speak,' which 
is prior td .condu^ ^d yet ^n to good tlnd to ill,—<he‘ oon- 
*atitution of «ihg;’ht body and \n sohl. m those illus- 
trions writers h^ in this light, BUed hit wofks'wtth expressions 
^ his own char|^,*«>4uit uneeUed to the oeodd dm secrets of 
hito^beingr-*liemystfnriof oClho&txningofi^ They have 
mte those depths which every wan may sound for 
Bitoii||a ndt Ibr nnoth^rWu tneyhave made disclo- 
thoArld of what they beheld and knew there—disdo- 
suxth tihdt Have coxnxnanded and enforced a profound and uiii- 
sympathy, by proving that all mankina, the troubliHi ahj 
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the untroublcil, the io8^ and the low, the S)tronf;e»t and the 
l^aOest, arc linked togemer by the bohds of a comihon but in* 
scrutable nature. • 

‘ Thus, each of these wayward and richly-gifted spit its liaa 
made himself the object of profound interest tdithe world,—imd 
ihat too, during periods or society when ample food was every¬ 
where spread imroud for the metlitaiions and passions of men. 
What love and desire,-—^what longing ftnd passionate expecta¬ 
tion hung upon the voice of Rousseau, the idol of his day!— 
That 8p«l is broken. We now can reganl his works in them¬ 
selves, in great measure free from all the delusions and iUusbns 
.tyit^Iike the glories dL a bright and vapoury atmosphere, were 
for ever rising up and endrding the image of their wonderful 
d^eatpr. 8tin is the impression of his works vivid and strong. 
The charm which cannot pass away is there,—life breathing m 
dead words,—^thc pulses of passion,—^thc thrilling of the frame, 
—^the sweet pleasure stealing from senses touched with ecstasy 
into sounds which the tongue frames, and die lips utter with de¬ 
light. All these still ar^ there,—^the frrshjieauty, die undim¬ 
med lustet—the immortal bloom and verdure and fragrance of 
life. Tnesc, light and vision-liW as they s»eem, endure as in 
jparble. But that which made the spirits of men, from one end 
of Europe to the other, turn to the name of RousSeau,—that 
idolizing enthusiasm which we can now hardly conceive, was the 
illusion of one genctation, and has not survived to anothei*. 
And what was me spell of diat illusion? Was it merely that 
bewitching strain of dreaming mi^ncholy which lent to moral 
declamation the tenderness of romance ? Or that fiery impress 
’of burning .scris’^lHUty which* threw over abstract and subtle dis¬ 
quisitions all die colours of a lovcr*8 tale ? These undoubted¬ 
ly—-but not these alone. It was that continual impersonation of 
himself in his writings, by whi<!h he .was for ever kept brightly 
jpresent before thd eyes of men. There was in -him a strange 
amd unhited de^re of d^icturing himself^ throughout all the 
changes df his bein^ His wild tenipcr only foimcTease in trac¬ 
ing out, ih laying to the liniversal gafffe the very ground¬ 
work, fhe idost secret p^dis, the darkest colarts of one of the 
most wayward and unim^nt^le mindii evCwftamed by nature. 
From thef mojnent that hli first literary sucmw bad wedded hbn 
to the pnblio,'thts wi|s ms h|story,—•and suft his strange, con- 
tradidory, dividied life* 3hy, tmd t^unniti2dio faces of men 
in his daily walks, yet searching and midiuglp the inmost n«* 
cesscS of his heart for the inspection df that r^kwhlch he ftor- 
fed or hated. As a man, ttlniing from the ligi^Vs ftom some¬ 
thing unstipportably loathsome, ami plunging inti the thiokest 
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Yet, in that other esui^tence which he hdd from imagi-* 
nation, living onlv in the presence of men,—'in the full broad 
glare, of the world’s eyc^—and eagerly, impetuously, passion¬ 
ately, nm^aringly seizing on all his own most hidden thoughts— 
his loneliest moods—his most sacred feelings—^which had been 
cherished for the seclusion in which they sprung—for their own 
still deep peace—and for tlieir breathinj^ of unbdicld com¬ 
munions,—seizing upon all these, and flinging them out into 
ihe op^n air, that they might fc^ the cunosity of that eager, 
idle, frivolous world from which he had fled in misanthro|ncal 
disgustH-that he might orri^ an exhibition to their greedy gaze, 
—and that he, the morbid and melancholy lover of solitud^ 
might act a consmeuous and applauded part on the crowd^ 
theatre of public fame. 

It nnght, on a hasty consideration, seem to us, that such un<« 
^goised revelation of feelings and passions, which the becom¬ 
ing pride of human nature, jealous of its own dignity, would. 
In general, desire to hold in unviolated silence, could produce 
in the public mind only pity, sorrow, or repugnance. But, in 
the case of men of red genius, like Rousseau or Byron, it is 
odierwise^. Bach of us mu«ti»have been aware in himself of 
A singular illusion, by which these disclosures, when reaff with 
that tender or high interest which attaches to poetry, seem fb 
have something^ the nature of private and confidential com- 
niimtcations. TThey are not fdt, while we read, as declarations 
published to the Wurld,—but almost as secrets whismred to cho¬ 
sen ears. Who is there that feehi, for a moment, that the voice 
which reaches the inmost recesses of his heart is spealdng to the 
cordesa multitudes around him ? Or, if we do so remember, the 
words seem to pass by others like air, and to And their way to the 
hearts for whom they were intend^,—kindred and sympathiz¬ 
ing spfrits, who discern and own that secret language, of which 
^ privacy is not violated, though spoken in hearing of the un'^ 
Initiated,—because it is not understood, Unfre is an unobserv¬ 
ed beauty that smiles on us aloue; and^the more beantilpl to 
us^ because we f^ as if choseu out frj^ a crowd of lovers. 

anal^us to this is felt in the grandest scenes of 
Ifatum and of Let a hundred persons look from a hfll- 

over soipe tr&scendent laodscapew Badt will select from 
the«wide^pmid Ary at his 0aet, his more special love and 
dall||ht, some gliiuM of sunshinei^r solemn grove, 

embowered brown-moxddefmg ndn,—*or castel- 

hitii| dmid* jipndng their conten^tioni the soul of each 
II iimi(|Rits own creations, ana in the heart of his own 
dor is the depth of {hat solitude broken, though it 
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open to the and b^ore the eyes of unnuni^be^ 

spectators. It is the same in great and impressive scenes 

example) in a theatre^ iTie tenderest tones of acted»tr^ 
^dy reach our hearta with a feeling as if that inmost soul whicli 
3^ disclose revealed itself to us alone. Tht audience of a 
theatre forms a sublime unity to the actor; but each person sees 
and feels with the S(iine incommunicated intensity, as if all pass¬ 
ed only before his own gifted sight, The publicity whicb is be*- 
fore our eyes is not acknowledged by our minds; and each heart 
feels Itself to be th*e sole agitated witness of the pageant pf i^^ 


But there are Other reasons why we read with complacency 
/wiHtings whicl), by the most public declaration of most secret 
ISstdings, ought, it might seem, to shock and revolt our sympa^ 
thy. A ^eat poet may address the whole world in the lan^ 
guage of intensest passion^ concerning objects of which, rather: 
Ulan speak, face to face, with aity one human being on eaUhi 
he would petish in his misery. Jbr it is in solitude that he ut- 
ters what is to be w*^d by all tbe winds ^ heaven* The^e 
are, duriim his inspiratioii, present with him only the shadows 
of menv Se is not daunted, or?«jserplexed, or disturbed, or 
rej^elled by real living breathing features. He can up(h*aw just 
as much as he chuses of the curtain that hangs between his own 
sohtude ond die world of life. He thus pours his s^l out, pgrb” 
ly to himself alone,-^artly to the ideal abstracdon^ and^ m 
personated images that iflpat round him at his pWn conjuratibm 
—and pardy to humaii 1^^ moving in the dark 

distance of the every-day world. He confess himself, not 
ft»re mem but beftire die Spirif of Humanity. And^^h^ 

layii that nature never prom^m^l 

force its wide; way 

into Ine Ihnfnan heart. We can thus eaa&y imagine the boet 
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i&lbu- 


or^tinucUt 
his solitode intd' 
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leer: 




laid 111^ 


^ ^Dsioaii^ wlw it writer of y^iw 'vifid aen-' 


My* by ^i^8!(»id;^ woiidrbaKi 

llte4n^iK of readers^ Bat thu 

Kyi^ and, like iiri^ the ma^aii, it 

its master^s deaih.^^ W chiefly the in* 
^i^ce ^ch a otiter, while he Kyiw^ur aiteipiKMraiy^^or 
j||^ a lelk^vbyager bh th^ stream of|^, a^ frtOn time 

^ t^warck us • Our 

lbi!7e<^ the <xmrst^ his mind, andy if 

Ilk not,i the it was the strange 

ihel^^ ^ pour the blaze of his r^utation ovei*^' 

6 i^i|a^ his^^^ his Career $ dhd 

S immi^ n dong? time Europe was that of an hermits 

perseciited..jgbodman. 
b;ra^^ mhi^ and sufi^in|^^:alike mom their 

-the exce^ ^ hk own spirit. Hfe made a 
ehaiec^'l^ hihl|[^^:^ahd^r^^ k ^ght 

hmk Be^ ah assumed |d^ imper&cmetion of 


heharach^ bf liter^ m last, inr 

feilkbfce up ins tiihii ^lell; Bat |f he coidd havelefl; 


^tts|mi^bei|hddiiih»:d&t^ the'ipo^rH^^ 

:|M>^er;hiimi^^:|cmnd’^the'li^^ ;not'-i^ Upon-die 
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ga^ on ^em with ik> strong^ emotion than curiosity^ and 
even' turn liom them addi Such must he hibfe 

OF(laM! the fate of aU woihii of geniw^ however splendid and 
pDirerfhl, of whidi ihe chief inte^ not in universal tfuth^ 
80 mu^ as in ^e intensity of individual feelii^, and the im- 
p^onation of'ih^iddnalthaiac^^ 

It wouldji indeech be in most iddlent contradiction to all we have 
formerly Lord Bwoni were we to say that he stands 

in this pr^ooment' * Yet, mhre is'a certain applicability of our 
observations: evm to him, as well as to Eousseau, with ^ho^ 
perhaps too iimcif^ we have now associated his nature add 
W name. Posteti^ may make fewer allowances for ihudh in 
^Mmaelf and his wntings^ ’ than his contemporaries are willing to 
dbi nor will diey, with the same passionate and impetuous zealy 
follow the ^d voice that too dfteti leads into a haunted wilder* 
ness of doubt and da^ness. To them, as to us, there will al¬ 
ways be something niaj^tlc in his ini8eiy--->something sublime in 
his despair. But they will not, like us^ be withheld from stern¬ 
er and sevener feelingi^ ami from die more frequent visitings 
ci moral condemnation, by that awful cOmnuBeration and eym- 
pathy wMah a great poet breathesjit wi^^ into all hearts^ mom 
ms living agonieSy-^nor, by that^resdess, and 

ionginj aniue^, to see again and a^in the princ^ sufiPerer 
rising up widt confesSons of a still more magtnncent sor¬ 
row,—-nor^ by that auccessiOii of a£^ting appeals to tihe bml- 
des and troubles of our own hearts, which now keeps him Vivid¬ 
ly^ and br^htlyr in our remembxancc^ wherever his soul, tem- 
pi^<dike^ imi.y liiave driven Inm d^er earth and sea,—nor, above 


aily; the che^ hope now fdt by them who wisli 

bb ibscparsbie c^ he 

w^b n^ii^bh and so often io 

M semiGt "apnosph^; 
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from eo^li other, seem therein to be c^n blendedf'^ue, 
Idoal hnmen beings, made im of certain trooblcid powers and 

S assions^-^and one, of himself ranging the world of Nature end 
fan in wonder and delight and agitation, in his capacity of 
a poet. Tbesej^ conceptions, which frequently jostled and inter* 
^ered with each other, he has since more distinctly unfolded in 
a^arato poems. His troubled imaginary beings,—possessing 
much of nimsolf, and fur more not or himself, he has made into 
Giaours, Conrads, Laras and Alps,'—and his conception of 
himself has been expanded into Chiide Harold, as we now be¬ 
hold him on that splendid pilgrimage. It is not enouglir*to sa^ 
that the veil is at last thrown off. It is a nobler creature wlio is 
before us. The ill-sustained misanthropy, and disdain of tk* 
two drst Cantos, more faintly glimmer throughout the tli^rd, 
and muy bo said to disappear’wholly from the routtb, whicn re¬ 
flects the high and disturbed visions of earthly glory, as a dark 
swollen tide images the splendours of the sky in portentous co¬ 
louring, and broken niagiiific^ice^ 

We have admitted, that much of himself is depicted in all his 
heroes; but when'we seem to see the poet shadowed out in all 
those states of disordered being which such heroes <Mdubit, we 
are far from believing that ms own mind has gone through 
those states of disorder, in its own experience of lilb. "^ve 
merely conceive of it as having felt within itself the cjqwicity ol 
such disorders, and therrfore exhibiting itself before us in pos¬ 
sibility. This Is not general—it is rare with great poets. Nei¬ 
ther Homer, nor Shakspeare, nor Milton, ever so show them¬ 
selves in tlic characters whidi they portray. Their poetical per¬ 
sonages have no reference to themselves; but are distinct, inde¬ 
pendent creatures of their minds, produced in the full freedom of 
mtelleetual p»wer. In Byron, there does not seem this freedom 
of power. Tlicre is little appropriation of character to events. 
Character is first, and all in all. It is dictated—compelled by 
some force in his own mind necessitating him,—and the events 
obey, ITiese poems, therefore, with an their beauty and vi¬ 
gour, are nou like Lott's poems, full and complete narration'! 
^ some one story, containing within itself a pictnro of 

hunlaii they are merdy ^Id, confused, and turfouldnt ex- 
otnpliflcatiohs m certain sweeping ener^os and irreristlble pas- 
sfons^ They mi fragments of a poet's dork dream of Hfe. Hie 
jery pemonia^ tivSly as thw are pictured, are yet feJt to be 
t pi^attr|ve meir chim power over us flrom their sup- 
pMl xpystmdf tionnekitm with the poet himself, aUd, it may 
im macL muh ofhort the law of his mind is, to embody 
his own iMKSuuar foaliiiun in the forms of other men. In aH his 
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heroes we accordingly recogiuse"-4hoiigh witli infinite modifi¬ 
cations, die same great characteristics,—a high and audacious 
conception of the power of the mind,—an intense sensibility of 
passion,—an almost boundless capacity of tumultuous emotion^ 
—a haunting admiration of the grandeur of disordered power,— 
and, above ^ a soul-felt, blood-felt delight in ^auiy,—a. beau¬ 
ty which, in hU wild creations, is often scared away from the 
agitated surface of life by stormier passions, but which, like a 
bird of calm, is for ever returning, on its soft, silvery wings, 
before the black swell has finally subsided into sunsliine and 
poacoi 

It seems to us, that this exquisite sense of beauty has of late 
become still more exquisite in the soul of Byron, rarasiua, the 
most finished of all his poems, is full of it to overflowing;—it 
breathes from every page of the Prisoners of Chilion;—but it in 
in Manfred that it riots and revels among the streams and waler- 
fals, and groves, and mountains, and heavens. Irrelevant and ill- 
managed as many parts are of that grand drama, there is in the 
character of ManfM more of the self-might of Byron than in 
all his previous productions. He has thergin brought, with 
wondertuJ^ower, metaphysical conceptions into forms,—and we 
know of no poem in which the 'Aspect of external nature is 
throu^out %hted up with an expression at once so beautiful, 
solemn and mmestic. It is the poem, next to Childe Harold, 
which we should give to a foreigner to read, that he might know 
something of Byron. Shokspeare has given to those abstrac¬ 
tions of human life and being, which are truth in the intellect, 
forms as full, clear, glowing as the idealized forms of visible na¬ 
ture. The very words of Ariel picture to us his beautiful be¬ 
ing. In Manfred, we see gloribus but immature manifestations 
ensimilar power. The poet there creates, with delight, tlmughts 
and feelings and fencies into visible forms, that he may cling and 
cleave to mem, and clasp them in his passion, 'fho beautiful 
Witch of the Alp% seems exhaled from the luminous spray of the 
Cataract,—as if the poet's eyes, unsated with the beauty of in¬ 


middle {dace between the Tales of I^on, and Childe Harold, 
as far as regards the Poet hunielff But we fikewise do so, that 
we mt^ have m onportvttil|^ o( saying a few wMs on the moral 
of this pomn, and a fear broads <m a subjeot tlM may scarcely 
Mem to fell mer the Ifigidmoto provipoe <^1lie (^dc, but which# 
in the case m this gjhsat urSdter, femis so profeuntnyo^tercstbig, 
« part of his poedc3*ohaiucter«r-we meap»his sct^jcisnP 
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The morel character of Boon’s poetry has often been assail¬ 
ed, and we have ourselves aamitted that some strong objections 


ing}-—and when the change whidi we anticipate has been fully 
brought about, Che moral character of his poetry will be lofty 
and pure. Over this fine drama^ a moral feeling hangs like a 
iOmbrous thunder cloud. No other guilt but that so darkly 
allowed out could have furnished so dreadful an illustration of 
the hideous aberrationB of human nature however noble and 
majestic, when left a prey to its desires, its passions and its ima¬ 
gination. Hie beauty, at one time so innocently adored, is at 
mt soiled, profaned and violated. Affection, love, guilt, horror, 
remorse and death come in terrible succession, yet all darUy 
linked together. We think of Astarte as young, beautiful, Ui- 
nocent-^-guilty—^lost---murdered----buried-—judg^-*-pardoned; 
but still, in her permitted visit to earth, speaking in a voice of 
sorrow, and with a countenance yet pole with mortal trouble. 
Wo had but a glimpse of her in her beauty and innocence; but, 
at last, she rises up before us in all the mortal silence of a ghost, 
with f^ed, glazed and passionless eyes, revealii^ def||h, judge¬ 
ment and eternity. Tne mBral breathes and bums in every 
word,—^in sadness, misery, insanity, desolation and deathi^ T^e 
work is ‘ instinct with spirit, ’—and in the agony and distrac¬ 
tion, and all its dimly imagined causes, we ^behold, though 
broken up, conftised and shattered, the elements of a purer ex¬ 
istence. 

On the other point, namdy, the dark and sceptical spirit 
prevalent dirough the works of ^s poet, we shall not now ut¬ 
ter all that we 1^1, but ratlier direct the notice of our readors 
to it as a sin^lar phenomenon in the poetiy of the age* Who¬ 
ever has stumed the mirit of Greek and Roman literature, must 
have been struck with the onnparative disregard and indiffer- 
mico wherewith the thinkjeg men of these eicqubitcly polished 
nations contemplated those suldocts of ^kiiess and nmtfify 
which aiford, at some period or oth^ of his life), ^ much dis- 
q[uiet—we h^ almost sold so much agony to the tbind of every 
reftecting modem* It Is dilScidt to account Ibr thia in any very 
altiafactoiy# and Ive suspect altogether hnposdble to do m m any 
i^edy IpgM In reading the trorks of )P)ato and his 

h^tpreter Ckem the gams of all the dimbti and an- 

xMes to whielfwe have idMea, so fiir as these are connected 


fiir as these are connected 
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t’eiy alianning shn^e u^ou or temper of the aheicnt 

sceptic; We should mlriik a ve^ ^eat deal of this was owing 
to the brilliancy and activity of his southern fancy. The lighter 
spirits of ariti<juity, like the more mercurial of our moderns, 
sought refuge in inme gmete du cceur and deris^n. The graver 
poets and pmlosbphers—^and poetry and philosophy were in those 
days seldom disunited*—built up some airy and beautiful system 
of mysticism, each following his own devices, and suiting the 
erection to his own peculiarities of hope and inclination; aiid 
this being once accomplished^ ihe mind appears to have lelt 
quitef satisfied with what it had done, and to have reposed a- 
jjudst the spl^dours of its sand-built fantastic edifice, with as 
*much security as if it had been grooved tmd rivctted into the 
r|Ck of ages. The mere exercise of ingenuity in devising a 
systemv furnished consolation to ite creators or improvers. Lu¬ 
cretius is a striking example of all this ; and it may be averred 
that, down to the time bf CIaudian, who lived in the 4th cen¬ 
tury of our era, in no classicid writer of antiquity do there oc¬ 
cur any traces what moderns understand by the restlessness 
and disetunfort of im^0J^hty as to the goventment of the world, 
and the fatiire des^^^^ 

There are three cmly even among the great poets of modem 
tItneSjTwhb have chosen tb depict, in their full shape and vigour, 
those agonies to which great and meditative intellects are, in t^c 
present process of huiirtan history^ exposed by the eternal rv- 
ciirrence ot a deep and discontentett Scepticism. But tlu^e is 
only one who ha? to represent himself as the victim of 

these namelm and Undbpnabl^^ Goethe chose for his 

40ubts arid da>fa of the mystcriot|S 

the same 

•iij^sh in^^e ri^^ of Walleq- 

stem.|-; whicli -to 

. embody; the tile ■ world'^'and. 

:idi-if; and' he:'difi- 


unt^aaingly and inefi> 

' .times;:there m 
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phy not religion in those bitter and savage taunts which have 
been crucUv thrown out, from many quarters, against those 
moods of mind which are invokintarj', and will not jiass ^^w■'^;— 
the shadows and sjiectrt^s which still haunt his imagination, may 
once have distihhed our own;—Ihrongh his ghxnn there are fre¬ 
quent flaslics of Uhuninatiou;—and the Mihliine sadness which, 
to him, is breathed from the inysteries of inoital existence, is 
^Iwi)^ V joined with a longing after immortality, and ex})ressod 
in language that is itself divine* 

But it is our dutj’ now to give our renders an analysis of the 
concluding Canto of Hiilde Harold; and as it is, in our ('pi¬ 
nion, the finest of them all, oar extracts shall he abundant, 
'llic poem wliith it brums to an end is perhaps tlie most origi¬ 
nal in the language, hotli in conception and execution. T! is 
no more like Beattie’s Minstrel than Paradise l*ost—though 
the Ihrmer pmhietion was in the Noble author’s mind mIicu 
first tliinkiniT of Childo Harold, A great poet, who gives 
himself up, free and nneonfined, to the impulses of Ids genius, 
as Byron has doqf in the better pait of this singular creation, 
allows to us a spkil as it is sent out from the haiulsjif Nature, 
to range over tin* earth aiuHlie societies of menj E^cn Shak- 
fipeare himself submits to the Kliackles of liistory and society. !Uiit 
here Byron traverses the wliole earth, borne along by the whii 1- 
wind of his own spirit. Wherever a fiirc'st frowns, or a temjile 
glitters—there lie is privileged to bend his flight. He may 
snddeiilv stint u]> from Ills solitary dream liy the secret foniitniii 
of tlio desert, and descend at once into the iiimidt of peopled, 
or the silence of desolated citit's. Whatever lives lunv—^lias 
pei'ished heretofore—or may exist liereafter—and that has with¬ 
in it a power to kiiidlcM^ossmn, may become the material of his 
all-enibrnciug song. There are no unities of time or place to 
fetter liiin,—and wo fly with him from hilltop to hillthp, ami 
from lower to tower, over all the solitutlCeOf nature, and all 
the magnificence of art. ,Wiou the past pageants of history 
Mem too dim and faded, lie can turn Ui the splendid spectacles 
(hat have dignified our own days j and the images of kings and 
eonquerors of old may give place to those y<*t living lu so¬ 
vereignty or ©xiie* Indeed, niueh of the jmwer whicli Harold 
holds over m h derived from this source, I fe lives in a sort of 
aytnjmthy with ^e jlittblie mind— ^ofnetitjies wtioHy distinct from 
iV^sometimt'h feting in oppositimi W it-*"Sottietii»es blending 
with ib-«^but, at finimciSi'^in all his thoughts and actions hnv- 
hijg ft reference to the public mind, llis spirit need not g<' 
back into the past^*—though it oficn docs so,-^to bring the on- 
jectsof itsdftvc back to earth in more beautiful life. ’J'be ex- 

6 
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btencc lie paints ig—now. The objects he jjrosents are inarkej:! 
out to liim by ntcn*is present regan’Is. It is his to spcnik of all 
those gi’eat political events which have been objects of such pas¬ 
sionate sympathy to the nation. And lien hec does speak of 
tliem, he either gives us back our own feelings, raised into 
powerful poetry, or he endeavours to d [‘.place them from our 
breasts, and to substitute others of his own. In either case, it is 
H livhig speaker standing up betbre us, and ruling our minds. 
But chiefly he speaks our ow'ii feelings, exulted in thought, hm- 
guage* and passion. The whole substance and basis of his 

} *)o6n is, therefore, popular. All the scenes through Avhieh he 
las travelled, were, at the very moment, of stiong interest to 
th(»public mind, niul tbat interest still hangs over tboni. His 
travels were not, at first, the scll-impellcHl act of a mind scmt- 
ing itself in lonely roaming from all parlieipation with the so¬ 
ciety to which it belonged, but rather obeying the general mo¬ 
tion of the mind of that society. The southern regions of E«- 
rojie have been like a world opening iijmn jis with fresh and 
novel beauty, and our souls have enjoyed theiU'^elvos there, of 
late years, K\ith a sort of romantic pleasure*. This fincilul and 
romautjp feeling was common to those who went to see those 
tofintrics, and to those who remained at home to hear the nar¬ 
rations of the adventurers,—so that all the Italian, CJrecian, 
PeniiiKuhir, Ionian and Ottoman feeling which i>er\'ades Childe 
Harold, singularly suited as it is to the genius of B}ron, was 
not first brought upon the mind by tlu* power of that 

genius, but was there alrciuly in great force and activity. 

Thc‘re can be no limits sot to the interest that attache's to a 
great poet thus going fbith, like a spirit, from the heart of 
pow'criul and impassioned people, to range among the objects 
and events to them most pregnant wdth passion,—who is, as it 
were, the rqir(*bentative of our moat exalted inlcUect,—and who 
often seems to disclose within ourselves that splendour with whicli 
he invests oiir own ordinwy conceptions. The consciousness that 
he is so considered by a great people, must give a. kingly power 
nnd confidonco to a poet. He feds himself entitled, and, as it 
were, elected to survey the phenomena of the times, and to re¬ 
port upon them in poetry. He is tlie siieciilator of the passing 
might nnd greatness of Ins own generation. But though ho 
speaks to the puliUc, at all thn^s, he does not consider them as 
his judges. He looks uuop them as sentient^itistcnoes that are 
important to his poeticid existence,—but, so that he command 
tiiehr feelings mul, passions, he cares not tor their censure or their 
praise,—for his fame is more than mere literal^' fame j and ho 
muns in po(>try, like the fallen chief wdiose imaj||I' is so o%n bo- 
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fore him, at universal (hnninion, we hacl almost said, universal 
l)rr.iiiny, over the minds of men. 

Cjhilde Harold is now in Italy i and his first strain rises from 
Venice, * tlic C^ity of the 8ea. * Tliere is, unquestionably, much 
vi^ur in his hAnr’iit over her fallen greatness,-—yet we confess, 
that, during the first thirty stnnzais of this Canto, the poet’s mind 
seems scarcely to have kindltnl into its perfect power; and that 
there Is not much in them beyond Uio reach of a for interior in¬ 
tellect. It sef'iuH to us, also, the <»nly part of the fiocm in which 
he forces his own individual feelings into reluctant words, in¬ 
stead of giving vent to them, as is usual wiUi him, in impossion- 
ed music. The following stanzas are fine. 

Statues of glass—all shiver’d—the long file 
Of her dead Doges are dt'clin’d to dust; 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust; 

Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust. 

Have yielded to the stranger: empty halls, 

Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft rdhind her who and what enthrals, 

|Iave flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely waV^, 

Wlien Athens’ armies fell at j^racuse, 

And fclter’d thousands bore the yoke of war, 

Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar: 

See! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 
Of the o’ermaster’d victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands—his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt—he rends his captive's chmns, 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strainit 


Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 

Thy choral memory of the Bavd dttine, 

Thy love of Tasso, should hove cut the knot 
Wliich ties thee to tb^ tyrants x and thv lot 
Is shameful to the nations,—most of all, 

Albion t to thee: the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean's children t in the fall 
0f Venice think of thine,* daepite thy watery wid), 


I Wd lieir fVow »y hoyhogd—dk tp m 
Was ai n/alw ci^ of the hein, ^ 

Rising IM from the set, 

0f‘joy the ahd of wealth the mart t 

Aqa Ratctfif, Sdttller, Shakspeare't art,^ 

pad stamrd W in me, and even ab, 
^Ijltlmughrfbtuid her thus, we did not 
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Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 

Than when she was a boast* a maivcl, and a show. p. 10—12. 

E*.caping from Venice, he pre^-ents us w^tli an exquisite nmon- 
light landscape on the banks of the Broiita. Inde^Ld, the wliole 
of this Canto is rich in description ol’ Nature, fl'he h've of Na¬ 
ture now upj)ears us a distinct passion in his mind. It is a io\e 
that does nirt; rest in beholding, nor is satisfied with describing 
what is before him. It has a power and being, blending itself 
witli the poet^s very life. Etherially and ideally beautiful and 
perfect, and therefore satisfying the longings of a p*>et% soul. Na¬ 
ture yet seems to woo with delight his very senses—^to love him, 
frail, weak and lowly as he is, and to breathe upon him the 
blessetlness and glory of her own deep, calm, and mighty cx- 
istdbee. Though Byron hud, witli his real eyes, perliaps seen 
more of Nature than ever was before permitted to any great 
poet, yet he never before seemed to open his whole heart to her 
genial iinpuhes. But in this he is changed; and, in the third 
and fourth Cantos of Harold, lie will stand a comparison with 
tlie best doscTijitive })octs, in this age of descr|ptive poetry. 

The Moon is up, and yet it is not night— 

Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
pf glory streams along the Alpine heiglit 
Of blue FiiuU’s mountains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Ins of the West, 

Where tlie Bay joins the p,i8t Eternity ; 

'While, on the other hand, meek Bun’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest! 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly* and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Khsetian hiU, 

As Day and Night gontetiding were* until 
Nature recUan’d her ordergently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-bewn rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows» 

Fill’d with the face of heaven, whi^h, from afar, 

Comes down upon the waters; aU its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising etar, 

Their magical variety dil^se t 
And now they chan^; a nalct ^adow, strews 
Its giande o’er the mount4ne} parting dap 
Bias like tlie dolphin, whom each pang inimues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 

Ihe last Still JoveKest, till—% gone—and SH is gt’ay*,^ p. 18,17. 
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Passing through Arqua, the mountani<*-vinage ^vhere Pe¬ 
trarch * went tlowu the Mile of year**, * he bcsmtifully musoi* 
o\er the rciuain> of his smijile mansion and his M'pulchrr, and 
tlien 4bturts awav iroin tlie poacefulness of the hallowed bcenci 
Luo one of those U'rnblc fits vihich oft'en suddenly appal us in 
hib poetiy. ^ 

Tlieic is a tomb in Arqua;—rear'd in air, 

Pillar'd in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones ot Laura’s lover; here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

*rhe pilgrims of his geniu<i. XIc arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
Piom the dull yoke of her baibaric foes: 

XVatenng the tree which bears his lad;^'s name 
With his melodious tears, he ga\e himself to fame« 

I'hc} keep his dust in Arqua, where he died; 

The mountain village where his latter dajs 
Wcut down the sale of years; and 'tis their prhU— 

An honest piidc-»-and let it he their praise, 

To ofter to Uie passing stranger’s gaze 
His niansionsand his sepulchre; both plain 
Vnd lencrably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a p} ratnid form'd his monumental fane* 

And the sofl quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
>or those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a lefuge from their hopes decay'd 
In tlie deep umbrage of a green hul's shade, 

Wliich shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vmn display'd, 

For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday# 

Dc\ eloping the mountains, Id^vea# Und Howcrs, 

And shining tn the brawling haook, whero»-by, 

Clear as its Ollitent, glide we iimntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though Ito tha eye 
Idlesse it seeffi, hath its morality* 

If front aociety we {earn to live, 

*Ti8 solitude Snould teach us how to diet 
It hath no flatterers $ vanhy can give 
No hollow aid j atoae^iRsn with iMs nthtt strive s, 

Or# it may iWhhs# who ihtpair 

The strengm ^ belter thoughu#^ and seek tUelr prey 
In melancholy tmsoms# such as were 
Of mdody taxthre from their earliest dSy# 
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And loved to dwell in dflrknehs and dlstnay, 

Deeming themselves predestinkl to a doom ^ 

Which is not of the pangs that piiss away ; 

Making the sun like Idood, the earth a tomb, , 

llic tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 

In Fi’irara, ho vents hih j)ity over the f.ile (tf Tasso, ami hit 
>vr.\th against the tyrant Alj^lionso; and alter smne elotpient 
eiilogiums on Italy and iier fittest spirits, we find him at Flo- 
rent''. 'riie delight with which tlie pilgrlui contemplate^, the 
anehi'f Oreek statue's there, and aitei wards at Home, is sueli 
as ini',ht !'a%e hoen exjtected from great poet, whose youth- 
fid mn'd ]' id, like his, been imbued w th tho-e classical ideas and 
assoei.illom, which alltinl so many s. uroe^ of }>leasure, through 
eveiy perlocl of life. He lias g^.a/ed np >n these ma^teipli'ces of 
aft with, as it seems to iis, a more susee}dible, and in sjnie (,f his 
distn'owah w’olnd almost said with a more learned oy\ t!um can 
l)« t meed m tlie effusions of any poet w ho had previously t \press- ’ 
ed. In any foimal manner, his admiration of their beaut v. It may 
apjteiir fain ilul to say so;—but we tliink the genius >1“ Ilyron is, 
more' than mat of any' other modem ])o<*t, akin t<» that pccidiar 
genii’s wjiieh seems to have been ddliised nmon|[!; all the poets 
and artists of nnciont Greet e; and m whose spirit, above ah its 
<||.lii r»\'ond‘'r“, the great specimens of Sculpture seem to liave 
been comvbed and executed. IVIodem poet', in general, tj^e- 
light in a Jail a^vemblnge of jiersons or ideas or iniuges, and in 
a rieh variety of effi'Ct, something not far dissimilar from which 
is fouiul atuf admired in the prodnclions of Painters. l>\ roii 
:il<<ne seems to be .satisfied with singleness, simnlleity and unity, 
lie shares wdiat some consider to be the disathaiilages of Seu!})- 
ttirc, but wliat W’C eoneeive to be, in no small do<>ree, thosomecs’ 
of that power, w’hich, unrivalled by any other prodnetions, s nc 
only those of the poet, breathes from tlie ininntnble inomiments 
of that severest ol the arts. His creations, w hether of beauty 
or of strength, art^all single creations’. I le i eipiire-. no grouping 
to give effect to his favouritqtt, or to leU his store. His heroines 
are solitary symbols of loveliness, which require no fliil; his he¬ 
roes stand alone as upon marble pedcst.d!>, displaying the lukeil 
power of passion, or the wrapped up and reposing energy of 
grief. The artist who w'ould Ulustrato, us it is called, the w’orks 
of any of our'oth'ci* ptwsts, must borrow the mimic splendotirs of 
the jieneil. He who would ti'ansf’er into another vehicle the 
spirit of Byron, niubt pour the liquid mctal^ or hew the stubboni 
rock. What he loses in case, lie will^gain in powt^r. He 
might draw from Medorn, Gulnare, Lam, «»r Manfred, subjects 
for relievos, wortliy of euthusiniia almost tts gr^at as Ihirold 
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has himself displayed on the contemplation of tlie loveliest, ani 
(he sternest relics, of the inimitu1)le ^etiius of the Greeks, 

But Amo wins us to the fair white walls, 

"Wliere the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feelinfif for her fairy halls. 

Girt by her*theatre of hills, she reaps 

Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 

To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 

Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, 

And buried Learning rose, redeem’d to a new mom. 

* There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immoitality; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature's self would fail; 

And to the fond idolaters of old 
£nvy the innate flash which such a soul could mould: 

We gaze andilurn awny, and know not where, 

Oarzied and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Keels with its fulness; there—for ever there— 

Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

* We ^tand as captives, and would not depart, 

Aw’h) !—there need no words, nor terms precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 

W^here Pedantry gulls Folly—we haw eyes: 

Blood—pulse<~-and breast, confirm the Dardan Shepherd’s prise. 

Appoar’dst thou not to Paris in this guise? 

Or to more deeply blest Anphiaes ? or, 

In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when hes 
Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lo^d of Wtprf 
And gazing in thy fkce as toward a 
Laid on thy lap, his Cyes to thee uptdm# * 

Feeding on cheek 1 while thy Ups are 

With lava kisf|i^eiting while they hutn, 

Showered on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an iim! 

Glowing, and circunifttsed in speechless love. 

Their fuU divinity inadei!}uate 

Thht ibeUng to express, or to 

The gods beoodic mortals, and man's fitte 

Has moments Ub their brightest; hut the 

Of earth reoudsdlpon it go! 

We can ro^ Ituch visiohSf and create, 

From what has been, or might be, things which prow 
into Ihy statue’s form^ and look like gods belowi p« $7— 
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With the same divine glow of enthubiasm he speaks of Uie 
iSreek statues at Rome. 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoun’s torture dignifying pain— 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony % 

With an immortal's patience blending:—Vain 
The stiuggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 
And grip.*, and deepening of the dra'gon’f. g* isp, 

The old*man’H clench ; the long envenomed chuia 
Rivets the living links,—the enormous asp 
Etfforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God of life, and poesy, and light— 

The Sun in human limbs array^'d and brow 
All radiant from his inuru))h in the %hl; 

The shaft hath just been shot—-the arrow bright 
With an immoitars vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and night. 

And majtsty, flash their full liglitnmgs by, 

Developing in tliat one glance tin Deity. ^ 

But his dejicite form—a dream of Love, 

Shaped by some solitary nytn;)h, who^e breast 
Rpong’d for a doatliless lover from above, 

And madden’d in that vision—aie exprest 

All that ideal beauty ever bless'd 

Tlie mind with in its most unearthlv mood, 

When each coijception was a heavenly guest— 

A ray of immortality—-and stovid, 

Starlike, aiound, until they gathered to a god! 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Reavea 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath array’d 
With an eternal glory—which, if made 
By human hadds, is not of human thought; 

And Time huuself,hath hallowed it, nor hdd 
One ringlet in the dust— nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which 'twas 
wrought, p. 84* , 

Wliile he yet reinaiiis at Florence, he meditates for a while 
en the ashes of the great men in Santa Croce j and tlien, ex¬ 
pressing a icigned scorn of thote Very works of wt, which had 
awakened hits inspiration, ho carries us at o|;^oe into tlie bloody 
field of Hirasimeno. 

—*■1 roam 

By Thrasimene’s lake, in the deflles 
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I'atal to Homan rashness, more at home; 

For tlieie the (’lurthaginran’i* warlike wile's 
(’ome back before me, as his skill beguiles 
'Hk* host between the inountdins and the bhorc, 

Where ihmroge falls in her despairing iilcs, 

And torr(yits» swoln to rivers with their gore, 
ftcck througii tlm sultrj plain, with legions scatter’d o’er. 

1/iko to a forest hill’d by mountaiu winds; 

4iid such the storm of battle on this day, 

And such the phrenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneatli the fray, 

An earthquake reel’d unheededly aw'ay! 

None felt stern Nature ropking at his feet, 

And yaw’ning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon tlieir bucklers for a winding slicet; 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 

7’lie Earth to them was as a rolh’ng bark 
Which bore them to Eternity; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel; Nature’s law, 

In them sus^iended, reck’d nut of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the bu'ds 
Vlunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw 
From their donn>toppling nests; and bellowing herds* 
Stumble o'er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 

p. .71, .75. 

How tjeligbtful, .'iftcr such a terrible picture, is the placid 
wid beautiful repose of what tbllows. 

Far other scene is 7'hrasimene now { 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save tl*e gentle plough; 

Her aged trees rise thick as once the dain 

Lay where tlieir roots are; but a brpok hath ta’en— 

A little rill of scanty stream and 
A name of blood from that day’# eanguine rain; 

And Sangvdnitta tells ye whexe' the dead 
iMado the earii^tket, and turn’d the ustwilUpg waters red. 

But thou» CUtumnusj in thy sweeteit wave 
Of the most living ci^rstai that was e'er 
The of river hympK to ga«e and 

whare noddng hid thena* thoa dost rear 
Thy grassy haiidMi a^hereon 1^0 milk-white ateer 
i Oraaes; the Mrcht go^ of^ntle waXep t 
And most lime of aii|>eet, and most (dear; 
tiurely that stream was unprodmed by slaugheers..*. 

A mirror and a hath Jfhr lbeahty*s ymm^ I 
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Ami on thy happy shore a temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportion, koep'>. 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of 4hee; beneatli it swee^w* 

Thy cwrrcnt’s calmness ; oft from out it leaps 
'Hie fumy darter with the glittering scales, | 

Who dwells ami revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While, chance, some scatter'd water-lily sails 
Down where the shallow'cr wave still ti*lls its bubbling talts. 

• ^ ^ p. 35, 

This gentle scene is again suddenly distuibed by a dcH-rijt- 
tion ot'tlie t'atavact of Velhw>, wdiicli absolutely thunders In f«je 
t'ars like a realitv. The })assion with which tlie whole destviji- 
tion is imbued, is peculiarly chiiraetoristKi of llyron. 


I’lie roar of W’aters 1—from the headlong height 
Vclino cleaves the w'ave-w’orn precipice ; 

The full of waters! rapid as the light 
The flasliing mass foams shaking the abyss; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from thi^ 

Tln^r Phlegethon, cm Is round the rocks of jit 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 

aAnd mounts in spray the skies, ami thence again 
lie! urns in an Unceasing show'er, wltiidi round. 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is au eternal Apiil to the ground, 

Making it all one emeraldhow' profound 
'fhe gulf! amihow^ tlie giant element 
I'Voin ruck to rock leaps with delirious bound- 
Crushing the cliflfe, which, downward worn and rent 
Witlt his tierce footsteps, yield iu chasms a fearful vent 


To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the wonth of mountains by the throes 
Of a new wdrld, than only thus to be 
Parent of mors,.which flow ^hingly, 

Witli many windings, through the vale :«-X«ook back 1 
Lo! where It conics like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things iu its track. 

Charming the eyo with drea4«*^ matchless oatAract, 

Hdrribly bcauUflU 1 but on the verge^ 

From sme to side, beneath the gUtteruig morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the'iitfemal surge,, 

Cike Hope upon a death>ho4» and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while ail around is tom , 

By thf distracted watci9« bears serene 
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Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 

Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene. 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. p. 37-39. 

Tlicro iiniaetlialoly Ibllows this a passiige, which produces » 
jwwerful effect o|i our imagination, as it would seem almost en¬ 
tirely by the mere enumeration of the names of famous moun¬ 
tains. We feel as if we, as well as Uie poet, had been eyewit¬ 
nesses of all the sublimity. 

Once more upon the woody Apenninc, 

The infant Alps, which —had I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering lauwine—^niight be worshipp’d more; 

But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau reur.^ 

Her never>trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont-Blanc both far and near^ 

And m Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 

Th’ Acroceraunian mountains of old name; 

And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits the spot, as ’twero for fame, 

For still they soared unutterably high: 

IVe look’d on Ida with a Trojan’s eye; 

Athos, Olympus, iFtna, Atlas, mode , 

These hills seem things of lesser dignity, * Ac. p. 39, 40 .' 

But the Pilgrim now approaches—ami enters that place whi¬ 
ther all his visions were tending, and which surpasses in gran¬ 
deur all that even his eyes had btdbre witnessed on earth. lie 
has not disappointcil us in his poetical commemoration of the 
Eternal City. Souls the most imtonched with that inspiration 
of which he has drunk so deeply, cannot gaze u})on that most 
affecling of all earthly scenes, without being wrapt for a season 
into something of that high ecstasy which is the privileged ele¬ 
ment of genius,—^without catching a Koman grandeur in the 
midst of the crumbled pfdaees of Homo* Tlje Seven Hills them¬ 
selves jiave mouldered into one mass <!»f ruin. * The conoussibpt 
of war, time, and barbarism, have levelled the old laud-marks 
with wliich we are :£amUiar in the pages of Ll'ry> Tacitus and 
Virgil,—they have bereaved not only the Halatin© of its splen¬ 
dour, but the Tatpeian of its height. We descend, not eacend, 
10 the PoUtlieon $ ahd in a few ^np, dreary, au<l subterranean 
dungeons, we eurm the only Mm of the gigautic palace of 
’the Caysfirs, < the IJotum Autea, * tnb wouder of the world. 

midst of this ehaos and ihis^dcsertH-throned on the path¬ 
less Wbyriwtli of her sits the Cmim of the place—a pwv 
•OUmeation which is not drMtUho ot hnsgluas^, out which rn 
vets and rules the soul of the most* prosme observer,—the mar 
a 
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jcstic image or memory of the fiillen city. Here indeed the 
sonibre spirit of Hurold must have found a fitting resting-place. 
Here, indeed, there was no occasion for the exercise of that 
fearful power, with which it has been liis delight to thww a 
veil over gladness, and make us despise ourselves for lieiiig 
ha])py even under tli(‘ fairest influences of the lAooin of Nature. 
The darkest soul might here revel in images of gricli without 
fearijig any want of syinpatliy for its icrr/ble creations. But 
Byron has wisely forborne to carry the iiii}>rcssiou further than 
was necessary; or ratlier, with the genuine submission and re¬ 
verence natural to a truly great mind, he distlains to be other 
than passive on such mi arena; and taking, as it were, the trou¬ 
bled fingers of his Pilgi’im from the lyre, lie sets up the trem¬ 
bling strings to answer, only as it may be spoken to diem by the 
mournful breezes of the surrounding desolation. 

Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul I 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 

Lone mother of dead empires! and controul 
In their shut breasts their petty niiserv. 

What arc our woes and sufferance ? Co\pc and set 
The cypress, hear the owl, and piod your way 
O’^r steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye { 

• Whose agonies are evils of a day— * 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 

Childless and crownlcss, in her voici'iess woe; 

An empty urn within her withered hands, 

Whoso holy dust was scatter'd long ago; 

The Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now; 

The very sepulchres Ue tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow. 

Old Tibt^r! through a marble wilderness ? 

Ilise. with tliy yellow wav<^, and mantle her distress t 

The Goth,* the Christian Time, War, flood, and Kre» 
Have dealt upon the seven^hili'd city’s pride; 

$he saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up the steep barbati^ monarchs ride, 

Where the car clini'b the capitoi i far aud wide 
, Temple and tower went down, nor left e Hate 
Chaos of ruios I who shall trace the void, 

OVr the dim iriigmentjif cost a lunar light, 

^nd say, ** here was, or is, ** where all« doubly night? 

The double night of ^es, snd of hef, 

Night's daughter, IgnCrance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us; we but flei bur way to err: 
ocean hath his chart, the stars theif 
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And Knowlfidge spreads thsni on lier ample lap; 
Hut Rome is as the desart, where we steer 
* Stumbling o’er recollections; now we clap . 

Our hands, and cry, “ Eureka! ” it is clear— 
W>eirbut fifeme false mirage of ruin rises hear, 

Alas! the lofty city i and alas! 

The trebly hundred triumphs ! and the day 
When Brutus nmde the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conquerhr’s sword in bearing tame away 
Alas, for TuUy's voice, and Virgil's lay, 

And Livy's pictur'd page t—but these shall be 
IJer resurrectiou; all besidc:—decay. 

AUs, for Earth, for never shall we see 


TIiat brightness in her eye she bore when Itome was free 1 » 
Oh thou, whose chariot fbH’d on Fortune's wheel, 
Trimnpbaht Sylla 1 Thou, who didst subdue 
Tliy country's foes ere thou would pause to fee! 

Tlie wrath of thy ohm wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance UU thine eagles dew 
O'er pr(»tr«te Asia ;'-rthou, who with thy fvown 
Annimlated senates—Rornan, tod, • 

With all thy for thou didst lay down . 

With an atoning smile a hiore thhn eairddy crhwn— 

The dictatorial wreMh,—oouldst thou divine 
To what w'ould one d^ dwincUe that which made 
Thee more than inortal ? and tliat sm supine 
By aught than Homans Rome sbOuldrthua be Imd? 


She tvho was nained Eternal, and array'd 
Her warriors but to coni^ner-^sh^ tvhp yeU'd^ 
Earth with her hapidrty 
' IjiitU the o'er-canctoicd hOiss^ 


Her rushing whi|^Oh 1 jdie who ^ml^hty *had^ 
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Then let the winds howl on! their harmcn^v 
Shall henceforth he ray music* and the night 
The sound shall temper witli the owlet’s cry^ 

As I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’er the bird of darkpess’ native site, 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening grey ami bright, 
And sailing pinions.—Upon such a shrine 
What are*oiir pe^ griefs?:—let me not number mine. 

jCypress and ivy, weed and w'allflower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, Itillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 
In fragments, clmk’d up vaults, and frescos steep'd 
In subterranilSan damps, where tlie owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight :-r-Tcraples, baths, or halls ? 
Pronoimce who can; for all that Learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, that these are walls— 
Behold the Imperial Mount! 'tig thus the mighty tails. 


There is the moral of all human tales; 

'Tis but the sktne reheansal of the past, ^ 

Firs# Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 

Wealth, vice, cotTuption,—barbarism at last. 

And Histbry, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page,*i»’tts better written here, 

Where gorgeous Tyranny had thus amass’d 
All treasures, ail delights, that eye or ear, • 

Heait, soul could seek, tongue ask^—Away with words ! draw 
■, .near,.' 


Adimre, eKUlt--^eSptse«->*iaugh, weep,— 
There is such matter for all feeling :^Man! 
Thou pendu^m betmxt a smile and tear, 
Ages and rC^lm^ t!his span. 

This mountathi wlibs^ obliterated jplan 

Thd pyratmd^HeD^^ 




OfGloi^k 
* suntra 




i dame were filPd! 
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Buried in aif, the deep blue sky of Ronie» 

And looki;Rg to the stars: they had contain'd 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 

The lasty of those who o'er tlie whole earth reign'd| 

The Homan lilftbe, for after none sustain'd, 

But yielded b ick his conquests:—he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain'd 
Witli housuho’d blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign virtues still we Trajan’s name adore, 

■Where is the rock of Triumph, the high pladc 
Where Rome embraced her heroes ? where the 6tee|i 
Turpeian ? fittest goal of Treason's race, 

The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here ? Yes; and in yon field below, 

A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 

The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 

And stiU the eloquent air breathes—burns with Cicero! 

p. 56—5^ 

On the accidental rcciiiTence to his mind of Uie character of 
Numa, h'h spirit falls into a passionate dream of the Egerian 
Grot, in which there brcatlics that full, delicate,# and perfect 
tense of beimty which often steals upon him during moods of 
a very diilercnt kind, and wins h'uu, somewhat reluctantly, 
into scenes filled with images of stillness and peace. 

Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whalo*er thou art 
Or wert,- a young Aurora of the air, 

The nymphoiepsy of some fond despair; 

Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 

Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe'er ^hy birth, 

Thou wert a beautiful thought, and soflly bodied fortk 
The mosses of thy fountain stiU are sprinkled 
With thine £]ly&ian water-dr^^; the face 
Of thy cava^uarded spring, with«years unwrinkle^t 
Rcde^ the meek-eyed genius of me place# 

Whose green, wild mar^n now nq more erase 
Art'# work#: por must me delicate waters sleepn 
IMioued in marble, bubhUng Aom the bane 
Of the deft statue, wi^ a gentle le«qi 
*the rill rtma and round, mm, dowen, and isj*, cre^» 
BintasdesiPg tangled; the green hills 
Are elotheo^with early blossoms, through the giadt 
The quick-eyed Iftard jrusUcs, and |he hills 
^ sinj( welcome as ye yqss if 
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Flowcn» frehh in hue, «nd many in their c^-ssi. 

Implore the pausing step, and nith thoir dVes 
Dan< e in tlie soft bree/e in a fairy mas»8 ; *1 
The eetuesb of the violet’s deep blue eyes. 

Kiss'd by tjJP^breath of heaven, sieuis coloured by its skies. 

Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cove:, 

ISgcria! thy all litiuenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortnl lover; 

The purple Midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 
^With her most siany canopy, and healing 
I'liyself by thine adorer, wJiat befel 
I'hia cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 
^ Haunted by holy Love—die earliest oracle! 


And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 

Blend a celestial with a human heart; 

And Love, which dies as it was horn, in sighing, 

Share with imiiiortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys, ** 

Exptl the venom and not blupt the dart-* 

The dull satiety which all destroys— 

• And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys ? 

p. 60—62, 

But he will not allow himself to be held In the innocent en¬ 
chantment of such emotions, and hursts again into tliose bitter 
communiilgs with misery, without which it would absolutely seem 
ho can Inivc no continued existence, till at last he denounces a 
curse—tile curse of forgiveness it is said to be—on all that has 
perturbed and maddened his Spirit. We wish to avoid, as 
much as possible* oH Wbmiee to such distressing passions. 
But here they give a dark and terrible colpurhig to the poem, 
end it is impossible to misunderstund them* Our business is 
only witli the poett^^—at Ic^t we desire not to extend our jmi- 
tilc^e: And of foe poetiy we must say* that the season when the 
wild curse is imprccatcci, midnij^it; the scene, the minetl site 
of the Temple of the httrSos; tnn auditors, the ghosts of de¬ 
parted yearns wad the imprecator, a being whose soul, though 
endow A with the noblest gif^s m nature, is by himself haul 
to be in ruins like (he Kra^eu]!* around lum^^id evm dark 
liints tl^t^ out* that its aberrations there may be found 
the most mburidui of all excuse In the threatwdnff of foe most 
mournful tii all haman calamities}’—all this renders the long 
passage to which wo allude, ope of foe tnmt awful records of 
the agonies of man—pwhapit foe most painful and agitating pic- 
VOL. XXX. KO. 59, H 
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ture of the of the passions, witliout their doOTadation, 

tliat is to bc‘ fotiStt m the whole compass of human langihif^e. 
Let us escape f/om it, and twin our eyes to the moonlight ami 
indistmct shadow of the rums of ihc Cohscinn. 

A ruin—^yct what ruin * fiom its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared; 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass 

And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 

Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared i 
Alas ’ developed, cmens the decay, 

When the colossal tabric's form is neared: 

It will not bear the brightness of the day, 

Which streams too much on ail years, man, have reft ana>. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there; 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 

And the low iiight-breeae waves along uie air 
Tlic garland-forest, which the grey Vails wear, 

Like laurels on the bald iii%t Caesar's head; 

When th^iglit shines serene but doth not glare. 

Then 111 this magic circ|e raiMn the dead: « 

Heroes have trod spot—**ti8 on their dust ye tread. 

f,1\,739 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to quote any iiioie» 
of his description of the Ancient City;—^not even that of St 
Peter’s—in which the loftiest words and most majestic imagti, 
render back on image of tlie august concepdons oy which tlie 
mind of the poet seems to have been expanded in its contem¬ 
plation. There are stUl, lu)vever, two passages in the poem 
which we would wifdi to lay before our readers*—that on the 
deadr of our Princess—and that on tlm Ocean. On tlio first 


we have not yet heart to venture—and with the last> therefore, 
we shall conaude; in which the PoOt bids os &roweH In a more 
nuigniftccnt strain than we can hope to hear a^ti till his own 
harp, which ha$ assuredly lost nono of*Jts mtism, be mme more 
strudk—and ma^ it then be with steanlfar hands oitd a more 
tranquilmirk I 

There is a pkaaure to t|m paddess wooilii 
There Is 0 rapiom eo the hmehr 
Them Is fher^ none 

By the nod tmk in Its mrs 

1 leva not Man 


Tie toieik sw ^ tNferse, 

Whsa Jt ian ne’er eanlNMi* yet can Owi all eeoerali-- 
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Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Oceaii^roU i 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in v\n ; 

Man marks flie earth with ruin—-his control 
Stops with the shore ;—upon the watpry p^ain 
The wrecks arc all thv deed, nor dodi remain 
A shadow of man’s rsivage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unkneird, uncoffin’d, and unknowit. 

« His ste[)s are not upon thy patlis,—thy fields 
Arc not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And slmke him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For cardfs destruction thou dost all despise, 

.Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies. 

And send’bt him, shlvi*ring in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port dr bay. 

And dashest him again to earth:—there let him lay. 

Tlie armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quaSb, 

Add munarchs tremble in their capitals. 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
* Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thet*, and arbiter of war; 

These arc thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 

They ntelt into thy ybast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores ol# empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthagd, what are they ? 
Thy waters Wgst^ them while they were free, 

And many Ut .tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up yealtns to deserts :>^nor so thou, 
Unpbfllngealide save to thy wild waves’ play— 

Time w:nteB no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
jBuch as ci*eation^s l^^^belield, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirr^where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itstdf in temj^ts; in ail tiine. 

Calm or eonvu}s*d#^n breeae, or gale* or storm, 
tcing the pole^ or lb the torrid oUme 
Park^heeyiogt^hoaodlelMii, endleis, sublime-** 
The image of JBitemity^-^riie throne 
^tbe inviribfo i eVen from out thy sliUne 
The monsters of the deep are made; cocb zone 
Obeys theei thou goeitt forth, dread, flithomless, alone. 

Hi 
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And I have thee, Oco<iii' and mv joy 
Of youthfupports was on ihy breast to be 
* 1io#ne, hkd/tby bubbles, onwaid; from a boy 
1 wantonec^'with thy breakers—the} to me 
Wtre d d(jfight; and it the irtslicning sta 
Made them a tenm-—'twas a pit at i ig fear, 

Tor T was as It Were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 

And laid my hand upon thy manc<—as I do here. • 

My task IS done—iny song hath ceased—my tlicme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 
1 he bjiell should break ol’ thu* protracted dream. 

I'he toich bhall be extinguish'd which hath ht 
My niidnight lamp—and what is wiit, is wrjt,~* 

Would It were worthier! but I am not now 
'J’hat which I base been—and my \iwonb flit 
fiC^s palpably before me-and the glow 
W h'cli in my spitil dwelt, u> flutteiing, faint, and low* 

raiewill 1 a woid that must be, and hath been— 

A sound wl<w.h makcb us linger;—yet - farewell! 

Ye • who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Whicli is hib last, a in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, it on ye swell 
A Hiigle Kc itlcction, not in sain 
He woie Ins sandal shuon, and bcatlop-bhel!; 
rarcwcll ’ with /um alone may lest the pain, 

If such tliv.ic were—with tlic moral of his strain I 

^ p. 92^96* 

The Pilgrimage of Childc Harold has now been brought to 
its close; and ot his character thoio n^maim nothing more to be 
laid open to oui \iew. It is impossible to reflect on the years 
whicli ha\e elapsc'd since this mysterious stranger was first in¬ 
troduced to our acquuintauco, witlioui feeling thdt oar own 
spirits have midcrgono in that time many mighty ^ngcs¥<r 
sonowlul in some may bc» in others liappy ohahi|}«8» Noi- 
tlier ran we be surprised, knov/mg aa wo well do wttO Childo 
Harold is, that ho also has been oHongod* Ho r^rosonted 
himsohy from the beginning, as a ruin; oBi) whnn wo 
upon him, we saw indeed m abundam^ ih# btook iwos of 
dint tiolonre and oonvuloion* line edi4<% haa not baont rehdih; 
but Its hues hhve.ba^ soborod by iho pa#f>h|g wings of din% 
Im 4 tJ^o calm slow m Iww hhd leisure to the sofl green 

of ikmojanrholy whoitg the fragments of the decay. . In fo fur^ 
the JPilgrnn Ima become Wiser^ Ife lOojm to tlihm more of 
oiMb a «phrlt of humiwii^^* 
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tmncndoiTs, nnd almost fiendish, in >^ith which lie 

!»ur\ eyed the first .seene?s of his sviinderings; ju|l no proof gf the 
strengtli of genius was ever exhihited so stitinjaiul luujnestioii- 
a))le, as the '^luUIeii and entire pos^c' sion of the iVnds of Ens*lish- 
liien l)> such a belugas he then njujioared to be. He looked 
njioii a bull-fight, and a field of battle, with no variety of emo¬ 
tion. llrutcs aiul men vure, in his e\es, tlie same blind, stupid 
\iLtinis of the savage Inst of posver. Tie seemed to shut his 
e\es to eveiy tleng of tjlmt clti/cnsliip and patriotism which 
ennobles the s]>irit of the soldier, anti to delight in scattering the 
dust and adics of his derision over all the most s.icretl resting- 
plaees ol tlie soul t>f man. 

• Then then, wcminst allow, the original 'piiif of the Knglish- 
man and the poet liroke triumphantly, at times, through the 
chilling mist in which it had been bpontaneously enveloped. In 
Cbvece, above all, the coiiteTn])lation of Athens, 8a!amis, IVIa- 
rallion, 'I’hermop) la* and Plata'g, subdued the prejudices of him 
who had giued tmIno^cHl upon the recent glories of 'rrafidgar 
and Talavera. 'J''he nobility of nianliood a})|ic:tred to deliglit 
this mootlj' visitant; and he accorded, withoutleluetaneo, to the 
8hade|of long-departed heroes that reverc*nt homage, which, in 
tTic strange mixture of en\y and scorn wherewith tJie contem¬ 
plative so often regard active men, he had refused to the living, 
or to the newly d<*ad. 

At all times howeve i|, the sympathy and re peel of Childe 
Harold—when these have been excited by any cireumstancos 
extcrnul to himself^—have been given almost cxcliisi\rly to the 
intellecttul, and refused to (he moral greatnos, t)l‘’his species. 
There is certainly less of this in his last Canto. Yti we think 
that the ruins of Rome might have cxcijLcd within liim not a few 
glorious n'collections, c|iiite apart fi'om those vague Imnentations 
and worshippings of imperial power, wdiich occ upy so great a 
part of the conclusion of his Pilgrimage. The stein purity and 
simplicity of donte^tk*manncrb---4he devotion of male and fe¬ 
male bosomb—the very names of Lucrotin, Valeria, nnd the 
motftcr of the Gracchi, have a charm about them at lea*-! as en¬ 
during as any 0ther% and a tliousand times more delightful 
than 3l tha irgn memories of conquerors and consuls.—But the 
mind miwt have somathitig to admire—bome brenthing-place of 
vOneratton-^me idol, whether of demon or of divinity, be¬ 
fore wldch it is its pride to bow. Byron chobcn too ofien 
to be the ttttdoubtitig lidorer of Power. Tlie idea of tyrannic and 
unquestioned sway seems to be the secret delight of his spirit. 
He wotdd pretctwl, indeed, to be a reimblicait,—^but his heroes 
arc all stamped with the leaden signet of despotism j and we . 
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eontctinies see the j^ost cold, scciudod, imndtiaable tjTnnt of the 
whole, lurking; bs^icath the ‘ scallop-shell ana saiulti-shoon * of 
the Pilgrim hirajplf. 

In every miaxand ^resture of this dark beiuf?, we discover the 
traces of one thm has known the delights, and sympathized with 
the possessors of intell^'ctunl power; but too seldom any vesti¬ 
ges of a mind that delights in tlic luxuries of quiet virtue, or 
that could repose itself in the serenity of home, 'j^'he vciy’ j)Os- 
aession of purity would soinctiincs almost seem to degrade, in his 
eves, the intell^tual gi’eatness with w’^hieh it has been sometimes 
allied. He speaks of Pompey w’ith Kss reverence than Ca'sar; 
and, in spite of many passing visiiijigs of anger and of scorn, 
it is easy to see that, of all cotenmornry beings, there is oSh 
only with whom he is willing to acknowledge mental sympathy 
—one only whom he looks upon with real reverence—one only 
whose fortunes touch the inmost sanctuaries of his proud soul— 
and that this one is no other than that powei’ful, nninteiligible, 
unrivalled spirit, who, had he possessed either private virtue or 
public moderation, might still nave been in a situation to des¬ 
pise the offerings of even such a worshipper as Haroj^i. 

But there would be no end of descanting on the character of 
the Pilgrim, nor cf the moral reflections which it awaken*. 
the Poet himself, the completion of this Trondeiful performance 
inspires us with lofty and raagniftcent hopes. It is most assured¬ 
ly in his power to build up a work that shall endure among the 
most august fabrics of the genius of Bnglarul. Indeed, the im*» 
pression which the collective poetry of our own age makes upon 
our minds is, that it contains great promise of tlie future; ond^ 
diat, splendid as many of its achievements have been, some of 
our living poets seem destined still higher to exalt tlic imagine^ 
tive character of their coiuitrymen. When wo look back and 
compare the languid, faint, cold delineations of the vety justest 
and finest subjects of inspiration, ift the poeft;y of ih^ hrftt half 
of the last century, with the warm, lift^uslied and life-breath¬ 
ing pictures of opr own, we feel that a gfeat accession has boon 
maoe to the literature of our day,--^n accession not only of de¬ 
light, but of power. We cannot resist the persuasion, that if 
ifeature, in any great d^ee, impresses anti nmitishes th« 
character of a people,-4hen this literwe af ours, pregnant as 
It is *witK iMpg impressions,‘-T-gatherad Kature In all hw 
varieties of awfolness and boautyi—gathered too from those high 
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Rciousness at times, ^lien the deadening prflii|surc of the days 
► that are going by might bereave us of all gciiWl hope and all 
dignified pride,-^wc say it is impossible for us toVesist the belief 
that such pregnant, glowing, powerful poetry, lufcst carry influ- 
<*nces into the heart of this generation, oven liloe those which 
arc breathed from the heart of Nature hcrscllj—or like those 
which lofty passions leave bcliind them in bosoms which they 
have once possessed. The same spirit of poetical passion 
utiich so uniiormly marks the works of all our living poets, 
must cidst very widely among those wlio do not aspire to the 
name of genius; it must be very widely diffused throughout 
the age, and, as we think, must very materially influence 
the reality of life. Yet highly as we estimate the merits of 
our*mo<lcm jxrelry, it is certain, that the age has not y^t pro¬ 
duced any one great epic or tragic performance. Vivid and 
just delineations of passion tlierc arc in abundance,—but of 
moments of passions—fragments of representation. Tlie giant 
grasp of thought, which conceives, and brings into full and 
perfect life, full and perfect passion—^passion pervading alike 
action and character, through a mmesUc series of events, and 
at the siune time cast in tlie mould of grand imagination,— 
thij; seems not to be of our age. In tlie delineation of external 
nature, which, in a poet’s soul, requires ratlicr moral beauty 
than inteliectual strength, this age has excelled. But it has 
produced no poem gloriously illustrative of tlic agencies, ex¬ 
istences, and events, of the complex life of man. It has no 
Lear —no Macbeth-^uo Otliollo. Some such glory as this 
Byron may yet live to bring over his own generation. His 
iieing has in it all the elements of the highest poetry. And 
that being he enjoys in all the strength of its prime. We 
might almost say, that he needs but to exercise his will to con¬ 
struct a great poem. There is, however, much for him to alter 
in what may oe cajled, his Theory of Imagination rcsnecting 
Human Life. Soine idols of his own seUU)g>«ip he has nituscif 
oveithrown. There are yet some others, partly of gold, and 
partly t>f clay, winch should be dashed against the floor of tho 
sanctuary. We have already spoken of his personal character, 
as it shines fortli in his poetry. This personal character exists 4 
in tbe nature of his imagioation, and may therefore be modi* 
fied-^purliica—dignified l^y bis own will, .His imagination 
docs, to his own <ye8,^invest aim with an unreal character. Pur* 
poses, passions, loves, deed^ events, may seem great and par* 
amount in imaginalion, which have yet no power to constrain 
,to action; ana those which perhaps nmy^viero oor actions, 
S’unisli altogetlier from our imagination. Inere is a re^'on—* 
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world—a splierC|^ being in imaginntion, wbicli, to onr reel 
life, U no morepinn the woild of a dmini; j-’ot, long as we ere 
held in it by thf trnns]iort of our delusion, we liv<‘, not in de¬ 
light only, intUin the conscious exultation of our nature. It is 
in this world tnat the s]>irit of Byi'on must work a reformation 
tor itself. lie knows, far better than wc can tell him, what 
have been the most hallowed objects of lose and ol passion to 
tl»e souls of gi’eat poets in the most splendid ei.w of poetry,— 
and he also*knows well, that those objects, if worshipped by 
him with becoming and steadfast reverence, will repay the wor¬ 
ship which they receive, by the more fenTUt and divine inspi¬ 
ration which they kindle. 


Art. I'V’’. Kedrs on a Joimicj/ in America, ffom the Coad of 
Vu{iiniafo the Tctiifotijof the TUinoh. By Morris Bihk- 
JJECK. 8('Cond Edition. 8vo. pp. 163. --'Loadoii. llidg- 
way, 1818. 


have no liesitntion in pronouncing this onecaf the most 
’ ’ interesting and instructive books that ha>e appeared for 
many years. The subject it. curious and important in th^ higlftst 
degree; tlie rapid growth of one country, still in its eRily infan¬ 
cy,—.and the (‘ormation of another in its neighbourhooil,* by the 
oveiflowings of its population. Tlie author is an eyewitness of 
every thing he describes; and, with a good sense extremely 
rare among authors, he is contiait to icli wliat is material, with¬ 
out tedious dissertations or trifling details, and to tell it in the 
plainest language. His matter is condensed, and Ids style is 
unexceptionable. Wc think he deserves iieculior credit, too, 
for the unassuming aj^pearanco, and ntoilerate price of Ws book. 
What he has givcti for a few hhillings, in the mfm of a 
let, wonl<l have swelletl to a guinea quarto i*i the hands of a re* 
jmor bookniakei? Indeed, which of tjte costly vedumes for die 
lost twenty years poured upon the punliek by traveller| of all 
diescriptions, cau vie wit|i this modest Httle traOt* in the import- 
. ance, the novelty, or die interest of Hs contOhtis? 

^ Wo have heard much said of Mf ^irkbeck^S work; and its 
merits Imvu been very generally allowU But we have Ibund, 
^at this tribute? is must rolUolandy peid in qeMa quarters, ' 
where his statements, and their eflbot on^e t^ubliek mind, have 
great umbfa^ unit! eVen excited considerable alarm, 
S^ey wlw Hate America^ as St were^ personahyi who meanly 
ftmtd with jealousy every she advances in renown, or 
foolisltly view with apjmehension cwdi acoessfon to her powcTj^ 
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or ritllniloiislv consider oil that she gains wealth as taken 
iVom Engla^l(^—this class of reiisoiiers (if theYenn may he so 
applied) can with difficulty conceal their dismajMt tlie ttjstirftony 
borne by Mr Birkbcck, tt> the prodigious I’ajjllity with which 
tliat miuvcHous comnumity is adtaiiciiig in twery diiectlou. 
Their favourite coHrs<‘ of arLUmont, indeed, had tdwajs been a 
little inconsistent. To make the Americans the more delesl- 
cd, they oIIqu r(*presented them as dangerous competitors for 
wealth uiid power, and actually succeeded in producing a W’ar 
with ^hom bv spreading the alarm. But the same feeling lliat 
made them hate those rivals, induced a sliong desire to make 
them also the objects of coiilompt; and, foigetting that it was 
dyiicult at once to dread and de jiise anj thing, they used e- 
\cry means to undeirate the importahee t)f the United State®. 
I'liis last course of attack jirovcxl, in the end, the most gra¬ 
tifying both to the scmseless feelings of animosity against the 
Americans, and to the sense of national pride: Aecordingl}', 
when required to ehuse between thetw’o inronshteut arguments, 
it was preferretl; and of late years the ton^ assumed by the 
party hn-'i been that of unsparing detniclion and bitter sneer¬ 
ing at every thing beyonil the Atlantic,—except the province of 
Candfla, which the same judicious authorities repieseiit upon all 
occasions as the very right arm of Briti<^h strength. These con¬ 
temptuous feelings seem to have augmented pretty nearly in. 
proiiortion as their object was rising in importance and power; 
and thi‘y appeared to he approaching their acm^, if indeed they 
bad not reached it, when, unhappily, Mr Birkbeck’s ‘plain 
tale’ comes forth to put them down. So untowartl an event has 
tiot often happened in such controversies; and tlie rage and 
disappointment excited by it have been proportioned to its de¬ 
cisive influence upon the question, and to the necessity which 
existed f6r stifling the outward expression of it. The remain* 
of stubborn pride and dignified contempt for America forbwlc 
that; and die inoifen^ive modest character of the much hated 
volume seemed equally to j^^rescrUie, at least, the semblance of 
modermioii to its adversaries. Accordingly, while they mut¬ 
ter curses both loud and deep, they are beginning already to 
change manner of attack, and, preclude from indulging 
^eir spleen in the shape of contempt, they are prroarttig to 
eeuk r&f by ventiiig it Wopen hatred, drawing, from Mr Birfc- 
Imck’s statements, dm matcnail of alarm. ^ 

Til© speetad© presented by America liuring the last thirty 
nr forte year$,-*-ever since her ©mancipation began to produce it* 
full emet, and since lie fairly entered die lists as an indepenid- 
f nt nation with a completely popular government,--has been, be-. 
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yond sfvcry fJibg^rmerly known in the histoiy of manldndt 
imposing; and ins||mctivc. In order to contemplate its wonders 
with complete ndl ontage, an observer ought to have visited die 
New World ivi'mf in the coarse of a few years. A single view 
is insulHtrient to exhibit diis progress in the States already set¬ 
tled ; for therC) quickly as the changes arc ^ing on, the process 
of creation is not actually seen at once, or disclosed, as it were, 
to the eye; some interval of time must be allowed, and the 
comparison then shows tlie extent of the wondeiful change. 
But tlio extraordinary state of things in the Western part qf wie 
Union, developed by Mr Birkbeck, shows us the process both 
of coloni/ation and increase at one glance;—We sec exposed to 
tlio naked eye» the whole* mystery of the generation as well as 
the growth of nations; we at once bcbola in what manner die 
settled parts of America are increasing with unparalleled ra¬ 
pidity ; and how new and extensive communities are daily creat¬ 
ed ill die pkins and the tbrests of the West, by the superfluous 
population of the Eastern setdoments. Those sctdenients as¬ 
sume a novel and a striking aspect;—they no longer are to be 
regarded as new cSlonies, to which o^er communities f^d their 
overflowing numbers—they are already fully peopl^ States, 
which having reached maturity in a few years, cannot stop ir^ 
their growdi; but become in dieir turn the ‘ c^^na gentitm^* 
and send off dieir coundess swarms to the haraly more recent, 
but infinitely k'ss peopled, regions that surround them. The 
new community of die United States is, in fact^ already the 
aource of an emigration beyond all comparison more extensive 
tliun ever was known in the most confined and overpeojfled por« 
tions of the old world. A broad, deep, and rapid stream of 
population is miming constantly towards the western parts of 
the Continent; and vast states are forming towards the Pacifio 
Ocean, the growth of which s» much exceeds in rapidity what 
we have been wont to admire ou the shorea of^the Atlantic, m 
tliia leaves at an immeasureable distance the acarcely perceptible 
progress of our European societies. * 

Mr Birkbeck is not a professed audior, iddtongh he is most 
creditably known by a work, in plan aNflar to the present^ up* 
on fmm* He is himself n piracdcal m«% hmnng devotnd his 
life t6 t^etdtoro t and he ba^s with dm raasM which 
tpiitnw him to change the copdlticm of an hmm ht 
thm of an American proprietotuV Folitical pr&iples seem to 
havA W some weightwmong theses 
* A,natka» with half its populathm snpperted by alms, ot poor«rates# 
nml one ^rth of itsdneeme Mwtd fkein taxes, many of which are 
^ed up in their sanroes, or speeder becoming So, nmst mm whh 
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emigrants from one end to the other: and, for as myself, who 
have hiul nothing to do with the laws but to obcy^tun, ” it is quite 
reasonable and just to secure a timely rotreat from Ihe approachjng 
Grisis—-either of anarchy or df^spotism. I 

* An English farmer, to which class 1 had the honl\ur to bi'long, is 
in possession of the same rights and privilt'ges with the vtllenn of 
old time, and exhibits for the most part, a suitable political charac¬ 
ter. He has no voice in the appointment of the legislature unless he 
hapjien to possess a freehold of forty shillings a year, and he is then 
expected to vote in the interest of his landlord. He has no concern 
with public affairs excepting as a tax-payer, a parish officer, or a 
militia man. He has no right to appear at a county meeting, unless 
the word inhabitant should find its way into the shoriiF’s invitation : 
in this casa he may show his face among the nobility, clergy, and 
freenolders-a felicity which once occurred to myself*, when the in¬ 
habitants of Surrey were invited to assist the gentry in crying down 
the Incoine Tax. 

^ Thus, having no elective>franchise, an English farmer can scarcely 
be said to have a political existence; and political duties he has none, 
except such as, under existing circumstances* would inevitably con¬ 
sign him to the special guardianship of die Secretai'^ of State for tl\e 
home deparAnent. ’ p. 8, 9. 

JUpon the soundness of these reasonings in behalf of emigra¬ 
tion, there maybe some difference of o])inion; there can be none 
ns to the other inducements which operated u}>on hi.s mind, and 
which, we may reasonably presume, turned the balance in favour 
of America. With all its excellences, the Kiiglhih govenuucnt 
jsa most expensive one; protection to person and projxjrty is 
now'here so dearly purchased; and tlie follies of the |K*opJe, and 
the corruption of their rulers, have entailed such ii load of debt 
upon us, that whoever prefers his own to any other country as a 
place of residence, must be content to pay nu eiiorinouH price for 
tho gratification of his wish. In truth, a temptation to emigrate 
is pow held out to i)ll persons of moderate foituno, wliich luust^ 
in yery many cases, prove altogether irrebisiiblo. Nov can any 
dung pe more senseles^^than the wonder testified by some zeal¬ 
ous IWm of their native limd, at anv family, of small income,^ 
seeking a more firuitfol soil and a better climate, where half 
their means may not be sensed to pay tho state and tho jmor— 
except pcrlwqis the indignation which such a change of residence 
nsualiy excites hi the we sngaciotts personagtfs, Mr Birkbcck 
appears not to haye been at all detemd hjr such feelings, and 
to have decided upon ondgrating with his krmUy^ and his capit 
tel, not because he overlooked the many inconveniences to which 
the removal must expose him, but because he was desirous o( 
purchasing, * b)r a great sacrifice of pilesent case, an exempdon^ 
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* in tlie dpclinfli^f Iif<», from tliiit wouriwmie solicitmlc about 

* poruniary nllrns, from which c\«i the affluent fiml no rcflige 

* lb England./ lie expected also to obtain for his cdiildreii 

* n career of 4hterpii5*c, and wholesome family connexion, in a 

* society whose institutions are favourable to virtue;* tuid to 
have the coiiMilation of * leiving tlumi efficient members of a 
‘ flourisiiing, public sjuiited, energetic community, wheie tlie 

* int^lencc of wealth and the servility of paup«risin, bctw'eeii 

* whidi^ in England, there is scarcely an interval leniaining, 

* are alike unknown. * ^^’’e notice these sentiments for die pm - 

pose of remarking,.9^ that they are calcnhited to (*'*eite M*ry 
great indignation among the thoughtless ojitiniists of this coiin- 
liy, who would be far less irritated if they were not conschuis 
that the offeiisHe observations have at least some fomidation in 


f.ict; and, &rcondf^i dint the vtate of onr finances and })oor laws 
ought, insteiul of discemraging a true lover of his country from 
all attempts at restoiing a healthful orcler of things, only to ani¬ 
mate his (efforts, by rc'iniuding him of the necessity which exists 
for a reforinatitw. Mr nirkb(H;k, as a niodei<ite ca])italist and 
the father of a large family, may be justifit*d in ewry jx>iiit of 
view for leaving this country; but those who remain in it are 
only the more loud to redouble their exertions in favoiirV ii iTc- 
ccssury refonn; because such persons as Mr Biikbeck are in¬ 
duced to emigrate by tlic defects which at ))resent exist in our, 
system of administrutioii: and diey certainly are the most shal- 
^low, as well as the most giijiist of all reasoners, who, while they 
loudly blame emigration, streniiom^ly resist every attempt at re¬ 
moving the evils which produce it 

Our (‘migrants, after a favourable voyage in a large vessel* 
arrived at Norfolk in Virginia, about the beginning of May. 
Every thing they at first saw made tliem regret tlie counti^ they 
had left. The market place was filled wth negroes selling the 
worst butcher’s meat at higli prices; miserable horses drew all 
the vehicles of the farmer: and tlie liortprs of neisfro slavery an^ 


the vehicles of the farmer; and tlie liortprs of ne^o slavery ap^ 
|)ear©d in evei^ comer. As they aseetiM the iSver, the great 
beauty of the scenery somewhat roenneftild p their nevr 
abode* By degrees the character of tho codhliy Ifopinved j tho 
aoU was rich and well cultivated; aitd tba htdiitations the fitr<* 
snots wtwean 


fh^arsburg during 
debirvee aitatii 
s A Vfiwittikn taw 


nffharaoas; and 


ihitations the fiir* 
uif whitdl lha |»rac* 
•» Tto lftriw at 
d tha mUoa'ing pas^ 


snots w<we an 'appobrance of easd and tmitdl lha |»rac* 

of domaslfo alai'ery abpa ik&tailtu^gad.« T%y1irriv«d at 
iNiarsbarg during dib ntnu of tha raoas; and thn mlWing pas^ 
debirvee aitatitmD* 

V A Vfrginfiin tavatn rasamhlaaa Itaeh one with its table dlidte, 
i|tliOtt|h nbt in the eKoallence of the Oookety) but somewlmt exceeds 
It iu mtb> as it dees an Etighsh one in charges. The daffy numher 
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of guests at the ordinary in this tavern (and thchc arc several largo 
taverns in Petersburg) is fifty, consisting of travelled, store-keepers, 
lawyers, and doctors. i 

* A Virginian planter is a republican in politics, fcwd exhibits the 
high-spirited independence of that character. Bulyie is a slave- 
master, irascible, and too often lax in morols. A dirk is said to be 
a ct»mmou appendage to the dresi of a planter in this part of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

* I never saw in England an assemblage of couutrjrincn wlio would 

so well as to dress and manneis; none of them reached any 
thing like stjle; and very few descended to the shubb}. 

* As it rained heavily, everj body was confined the whole day to 
the tavern, after the race, which took place in the forenoon. Tl he 
conversation wliich this uiTorded me an opportunity of heating, gave 
me ^ high opinion of the intellectual cultivation of these \ xrglidatt 
farmers. 

* Negro slavery was the prevailing topic—the beginning, the mid¬ 

dle and the end—an evil nppennost in every man’s thoughts; which 
all deplored, many were anxious to fly, but for which no man can de¬ 
vise a remedy. One gentleman, in a poor state of h<>a!th, dared not 
encounter the rain, but w'Hb wretched at tlie thoughtTJf his family be¬ 
ing for one n%ht w'ithout his protection—fi om his own slaves! IIo 
was suffering under the effects of a poisonous potion, administered by 
a ntgro, who was his personal servant, to whom he hud given induf- 
genct's aud privileges unknown to the most favoured valet of an Eng¬ 
lish gentkman. This happened in consequence of sonic slight unin¬ 
tentional afi^ont on the part of the indulgent master. It is stated aa 
a melancholy fact, that severe masters seldom sufter from tlvcir slaves* 
resentment.' p. IG, 17. ^ 

Here they left the vessel, and proca*dcd in tlie steam boat to 
Uiclimuud, where every thing seemed to bt‘ dear beyond ex¬ 
ample; eggs, 2d. a piece; butter, 3s. Gd. a pound; hay, 9i!. 
per mvt.; a vvarehouse 200/. a year; und giound lo build u|>on« 
from 2000/. to 3000/. an acre. It is reckoiietl the dearest mui 
wi!>r$i supplied town in the I Juittxl Stiite-i. We must hero pause 
to extract a passage coiitiiiiiiug this calm and accuruie observer’s 
tesiimpny to the ratlicaftma incurable evils of negro slavery, 
eve<l in a form by far the HKwst mitigated; fi>r who can'compare 
tho sUtte of dm sWo in Ut/; Sugar Islands witli tliat in J!^o3rtlk« 
AmajHlctt? 

* I iMtv two Ibmiii# davos *n4 Mr <^hildcen sold by auction in M 
stmct^^HBtn incident of <;oimnoif occueretice hero, though horrifying 
to myself $nd many otlier st»engor«»* I hardly bear to see 
them handled and examined like battle i and h'hen X heard thek 
s(M end aaiv; the big tears roll down Mr d^eel^ u the thought of 
bo^g aeparatttd, 1 could not refirain from weepmg with them. In 
f}eil% these unhappy bein|^, little regjard is had to the parting 
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ef the nearest j^tions. Virginia prides itself on the comparative 
mildness of its^eatment of the slaves t and in fact tliey increase in 
namberi} inanl being annually supplied from tins state to those far¬ 
ther south) wfeie die treatment is said to he muds more severe 
There are regHar dealers, who buy them up and drive them in gai^s, 
chained together, to a southern market* 1 am informed that few 
weeks pa&s without some of them being marched through this place. 
A traveller told me that he saw, two weeks ago, one hundred and 
twenty sold by auction, in the streets of Kichmomi; and that diey 
filled the air with their lamentations. « 

* It has also bten confidently alleged, that the condition*iof slaves 
in Yli^inia, under the mild treatment they are said to e\penoncei ik 
preferable to that of our English labourers. 1 know and lament tlic 
degrading state of dependent poverty, to which the latter have^becn 
gradually reduced, by the operation of laws originally designed for 
their comfort and protection. 1 know also, tliat many slaves pa^s 
their lives in comparative ease, and seem to be unconscious of thtir 
bonds, and that the nwt wretched ^ Our paupers might envy the al¬ 
lotment of the haj^^ negro: This is not, however, instituting a fair 
comparison, to bring the opposite extremes of the two classes into 
competition. ITet us take a ifcw of some particulars which operate 
generalh * 

* In England, exertion is not the result of personal feoi: in ,Vir- 
ginio, it 18 the prevailing stiinulus. 

* The slave is punished for mere inddenett at the discretion of an 
tfveneer .*->*1116 peasant is only punished by the law when guilty of 
a crime. 


* In England, the lahouirer and his ^cnplc^er are equal in the eye 
of the law. Here, the law afibrds the slave no pro^tion, unless a 
white man ^ves tesdinony ih his fiivtmr, 

* Here, any white man may insult a blank with impunity whilst 
the English peasant, should he recehm a blow fimm Ids cm^lci^, 
might and would return it with intm^esti and alberWards haws is* 
medy at law fbr the aggression* 

* * The tobtimony of a peasant weighs aS m d Iai4 k 

a court of justioe; but me testimony of a skvw k haver adwttefi at 
aU, k a case where a white man is oppaski to hIMk 

* A few weeks sgO) in the streets nklne 

a wbitd boy wantonly throw qidoyte 

‘~ “ ' ‘ **' '* t}Mk Qp fbttjimiaia Insiliatt Tide eaanit tefii* 


rm^TjTntrTrT?: 


^plainitd to 
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times, would have attempted to support the pnWsiple as well as the 
practice* h\ 

< Perhaps it is in its depraving influence on ihc moral sense of 
both slave anil master, that slavery is most deplorab^. Brutal ciucl- 
ty, we mayliope, is a rare and transient mischief*, t)ut the degrada* 
tion of soul is universal, and, as it should seem, from the general 
character of free negroes, indelible. 

* All America is now suflering in morals tlirough the baneful in* 

flucnce of uegio slavery, partially tolerated, corrupting justice at the 
very source. ’ p. S21-.24'. " 

Our* party journeyed on in lured carriages and diligences to 
Waahiiiclon; where they were struck with the absurd inconsist¬ 
ency of Sie architectural omamenta aftected in die publick build- 
. * Ninety marble capitals, * says Mr Birkbccl^ ‘ have been 

‘ miportcd at a vast cost from Italy, to crown the columns of 

* the Capitol, and show how American is tlie whole plan.'— 

* Tliere is nodiing, ’ he adds, wiUi his usual sagaci^ and neat¬ 
ness, * to which! can hken tide aflectation of splendor, ex- 

* cept tile painted face and gaudy^ head-dress of a half-nuked 

* Indian.' When, coA^uing their route, th.-'y arrived at Uie 
point on the road to Pittsburg, where tlieir stage coach slept, 
they found themselves 130 miles of mountain country shoit of 
tlfht pllce, and had no means of proceeding, except on foot, or 
by waiting for velucles and horses from a great distance. Iliey 
preferred walking), ond set out, nine in number, to traverse the 
AHeehany Kidge with die current of emigrants setting in to- 
warcU the same quarter, and which he thus in a simple pictur¬ 
esque manner describes. 

' We have now fairly turned our backs on the old world, and And 
euivelves in the very stream of wilgration. Old America seems to 
be moving westward. We are seldom out of sight, 

8 s Mre <;ravm on this grand track towards die Ohio, of family groups, 
behind and befbre us, some with a View to a particular spot; close to 
» brethor perhaps, (g « fWend, who has gone before, and n>ported 
wdl of the country. Idany like ourselves, when diey arrive in the 
wildeniess, will And no Ibdge prepared for them. 

* A mm wmen (lao U^t that you ml|[ht almost cany it, yef 
ctong to be*r $ gim load of beddmg, utensils and provi^ 
iionSt^vOnd 8 kolMitn of youhg citkens,*-and to sustain marvellous 

% its hssssgs fmjMffS Irooky heights) with two small horses*; 
iMiMd^niks n ^ or m cemptisM melr aB; eac^mdng a little store 
ttf the df the district, >rhere they 

W «ttbb Ayr 'ii nw 8* half^doUars, be- 

% ssMjurth w the ptbfdbap^money* The «ra^n has a tilt, or 
cover, tflhde cf n sltet^ of' perh^ 8 blanUk, The flimily are see* 
bsfer^ beldnd, ce wid# the vshfcle, acbordhi|; to dm md or wen* 
|hsr>' Or pediaiiii the of dm 
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^ * The New-Engl’ o4crg, they say, may be known by the elicerfuf 
air of the women/^Ivancing in front of the vehicle { the Jersey peo¬ 
ple by their boiur fixed bteadily within it; whilst tlie Pennsylvauiaus 
creep lingering though regretting tlie homesthey have left. 

A. cart and siugp horse frequently afford the means of transfer* some¬ 
times a hoi'sc and paok-saddlc. Often the back of thq pour pilgrim 
bears all his eilects; and liis wife follows* naked*fooled* biHiding un¬ 
der the hopes of the family. 

* This ib a land of plenty; and we are proccedin,g to a land of 
nbundancet as is proved by the noble droves of oxen we ra<*et, on theii 
way from the western country to the city of Philadel})hia. I'hey aie 
kindly, wclJ-fornicd, and wcH-ftd animals, averaging about six cwt. 

‘ A flock of sheep, properly speaking, has not met my eyt'S in A- 
inerica, nor a tract of good sheep pasture. Twenty or thirty half- 
starved creatures are seen now and then straggling about in nflich* 
wretchedness. These supply a little wool for domestic use. Cattle 
are good and plentiful, and horses excellent. * p. 51—*34. 

Tlie foil >wing gtniemi remarks may still further tend tx> pro- 
aei)t a picture of ibis wonderful emigration to the reader. 

* Tlie condition of die people of America is so different from 
aught that wc iff Europe Have an opportunity of observing, that it 
would be difficult to convey an adequate notion of their 'character, 

* They arc great travellers; and in general; better acquainted 
with the vabt osjianso of counti'y spreading ovei their higlitCciJ 
stales, (of whicii Virginia alone nearly equals Great Biitoin in ex¬ 
tent), than the English with their little island. 

* They arc also a migrating people; and, even when in prosperpurf 
circumstances, cun contemplate a ihange of situation, which under 
our old establishnicnfs and fixed habits, none, but the most miter- 


prising, would ventme upon, when urged by adversity. . 

' To give an idea of tiie Intenml movements of this vast hite,' 
about 1$,000 waggons passed between Baltimore and Bhiladelpbj%* 
in the last year, with from four to six horses, carrying from 
five to forty cwt. The cost of carriage is about seven dollars 
nwt., from Philadelphia to Pittisburg ; aqd the momy 
conveyance of goods on tbin road, exceeds 500^0004 sterling* 
to these the numerous stages loaded to thd # 10 ^ and the indu- 
merahle travellers, on horseback, on foot^ %ht 

mtd you hnve before you a scene of bi'tstlo cmtendinl; 

eve? a space of tliree hundred miles whiotbUa 
* When, on our voyage, we approaphomti^l jFjW ^ 
American qoast, we were to ®3W 

Section, IJp lanms Riw, vee^^a w M'aSwiw .SW 
ive hundred tons do^wards, $ W #iim^bnat» 

mfhwM wkh passen|^» the same p the fotnvvmahks ind bf 
wbH^, when thi imvigatiotk hp stages* 

K oc iburtneti in file, are sben posting t^ng, to supply the ykm 
Inauriaus aocommodation. ' 


s*ji evpry 
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* But what is jsiost at Variarice with EnglishVibtions of tile Awe- 
l^can people, is the urbanity and civilization that prevail in situations 
remote from large cities. In our journey from Ncifolk, on the coast 
of Virginia, to this place, in the heart of the All^hany mountains, 
Ve have not for a moment lost sight of the itianne^ of polished life. 
Refinement is unquestionably far more rare, than in our mature and 
highly cultivated state of sodiety ; but so is extreme vulgarity. In 
every department of common life, we here see employed, persons su¬ 
perior in habita and education to the same class in England. 

* The tavefns in the great towns east of the mountains which lUy 
in our route, afford nothing in the least corresponding with our ha¬ 
bits and notions of convenient accommodation : the only similarity is 
in the expense. 

‘ At these places all is performed bn the gregarious, plan: every 
thifig is public by day and by night;—for even night in an Ameri¬ 
can inn affords no privacy. Whatever may be the number of guests, 
they must receive their entertainment en masses and they must sleep 
en masse. Three times a day the great bell rings, and a hundred 
persons collect from all quarters to eat a hurried meal, composed of 
almost as many dishes. At breakfast you have fish, flesh, and fowl, 
breadof every shape and kind, butter, eggs, coffee,'tea—every thing, 
and more tMto you can think of. Dinner is much like the breakfast, 
omitting tlie tea and coflec; and stlpper is the breakfast repeated. 
Sffon after this meal, you assemble once more, in rooms crowded 
with beds, something lUee the wards of an hospital; where, after un¬ 
dressing in public, you are fortunate if you esOape a partner in youf 
bed, in addition to the myriads of bugs, which you need not hope 
to escape. 

* But the horrors of the kitchen, from whence issue these shoals 


of dishes, h,ow shall I describe, though I have witnessed them !—It 
Is a dmrk and sooty hale, where the idea of cleanliness never enter- 
iad| swarming with negroes of all sexes and ages, who seem as though 
l^by were bred there; without floor, except the rude stones that 
j^pott a raging fire of pine logs, extending across the entire place i 
forbids yoUr approaclt, and which no being but a negro could 
SS--S9.'V, 

thit Birmingham of America) was riatuiHi 
al|y a m fijthj,; n and smoker soma* 
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will of i«s mastoid shop, and had, when Mr Birkbeck saw 
him, a well stoficed shop and very lucrative business. * In 
^ diis town, * s^s Mr Birkbeck, ‘ I heard delightful musick 

* from a pianoprte made here /—a few years ago it was a fort, 

* from which a white man durst not stir without a military 

* guard, for the Indians. * A small remnant of this race still 
resides, it seems, at no great distance, having adopted the ha¬ 
bits of their civilized neighbours. But the nse of a man’s forr 
tune, and the general progress of tlie country, *is better illus¬ 
trated by the history of a few individuals whom Mr Birkbeck 
judicwwdy selects as examples. One whom he conversed wjtli 

is about thirty; has a wife and three fine healthy children; 
His father is a farmer; that is to say, a proprietor, living five miles 
distant. From him he received five hundred dollars, and begaifthe 
world ” in true style of American enterprise, by taking a cargo of 
flour to New Orleans, about two thousand miles, gauning a little more 
than his expenses, and a stock of knowledge. Two years ago, he 
had increased his property to nine hundred dollars; purcliased diis 
place; a house, stable, d:c. and two hundred and fifty acres of land 
(sixty^five of wlikh are cleared and laid down to grass), for three 
thousand five hundred dollars, of which he has already paid three 
thousand, and will pay the remaining five hundred next year. ^ Ife 
is now building a good stable, and going to improve his houib. His 
property is at present worth seven thousand dollars; having gained, 
or rather grown, five thousand five hundred dollars in two years, 
with prospects of future accumulation ta his utmost wishes. Thus it 
is that people here grow wealthy, without extraordinary exertion, and 
without any anxiety.' p. 51. 

Of another, an Irishman, he tella u% that, fourteen years ago^t 
he came to his present estate, before an mce had ever be^ 
cd cm it, and with only his axe in his hand ; and that heinow 
diseusses the interests of the counti^ like one cmicern^ m its 
{»rQspmty----bemg possessed of 118 acres of excellent limd^ weU 
iCuitivat^; the mther of twenty descendant^; and payiim eight 
dollars a year in taxes, five to the federd treasury, and 
hiis nsm country, in all about 

.aii;^ithne» :..^ere ■■;came uh-' 

'|(^ed^^iilS;^^ini!y 'imder'a:tre&-:, 
ee^ases two hinidred 
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IHude, plunged into the western territory, be^c^d the Missouri, 
at what was then thought an inapproachable distance from civi¬ 
lized footsteps. There he lived alone; and, wliile solely occu¬ 
pied with the chase, about two years ago, he w^ oveitaken, in 
his turn, by ‘ the restless foot of civilization, * find compelled 
to go back two hundred miles further; where, having attained 
the age of seventy, he may hope tliat his fellow creatures will 
not reach him before he tenuinates his days. 

Our party having purchased horses at Pittsburg, proceeded 
on theiy journey we^^tward; and, crossing the Ohio, began to 
search for’: a spot where they might fix their abode. Eveiy 
step of the way aiforded evidence of the rapid progress of this 
woiiderlVil country. They had travelled seventy miles, in com** 
pan5" with a gentteman who, twelve years before, had gone the 
same journey, and recollected it as an Indian footpath through 
the wilderness. It was now a string of plantations, scarcely in¬ 
terrupted by an uncleared tract. The price of land in this 
district, has, during that period, risen to twenty or thirty dol¬ 
lars an acre; and, at first, it cost only 320 Jpllars for 160 
acres, the sijpi to be paid in five yearsso tliat the settler, wbo 
at the beginning had little more than a hundretl dollars, now 
fir^s himself worth 3000 or 4000, berides supporting his family 
during the whole time. The whole taxes do not exceed forty 
shillings upon a square mile of territory, however highly culti¬ 
vated. An observation oc-curs almost as soon as Mr Birkbeck 
enters upon his journey, and is constantly repeated in all parts 
of the country, that tlie unhealthy character of most of the set¬ 
tlements is entirely owing to their having been founded in low 
^ouuds, on the banks of rivers, and in marshy land. The love 
of gaiu^the desire of saving a little trouble, or a little money-— 
this selection; ancl, vdiereyer it has been adopted^ the 
cbns^uence has beeii fatal to health—wherever amoreelevat- 
ed {^sirion has bceb^^ the climate has been found salu- 

- .pFlpUS* ' 
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was six in cliaiji^cter at four fectfrom the ground ; and tiiree 
fpt in diaineter ^<tt seyenty from the ground. iTiis is a gigan~ 
tick grpwtli, altogether imknown in our hemisphere. In one 
s}K)t he found A»omo hills covered witli the same grand trees. 
Jror miles togetnerj within view of the road, were tlbousands of 
them, whose kerns were fourteen or fifteen teet roiiud, and rising 
straight, and without a branch,- for seventy or eighty feet, where 
they were crowned with luxuriant tops. An accident liad be¬ 
fallen this -woody tract, which is well described. ' 

‘ For the space of a mile in breadth, a hurricane, which tra- 
‘ versetl the entire western country in a north-east; direction, 
‘ about s6vcn yeatrs ago, had opened itself a passage through this 
< region of giants, and has left a scene of extraordinary dcsola- 
‘ tipn. We pass immediately on, after viewing those maasive 
‘ trunks, the emblems of strength and durability, to where they 
‘ lie tumbled over each other Tike scattered stubble, some torn 
‘ up bvthe roots, others broken off at different heights, oi* splin- 
* tered only, and their tops bentover,'and touching the ground: 
‘ —such is the irresistible force of these impetuous any torrents- 
‘ These hurricalfie tracts afford strong holds for game, and all 
‘ animals of savage kind. There is a panther, the bnly one re- 
« maining, it is said, in this country, which makes thi^ spotjta 
‘ haunt, and eludes tlie hunters. ’ *pp. 77, 78. 

While traversing these vast forests, oiir travellers sometimes 
laet with adventures little known to those who journey in more 
frequented paths, Tlie following passage gives a simple, but a 
lively account of one of these. 

* Our rear party, consisting of one of: the ladies, a servant jbfoyv 
and myself, -wei-e benighted, in conseqnenCe of accidental dotation* 
at the foot of one of these rugged hills; and, Witlmut^^h^^^ 
provided, were compelled to midce our firk:expcriin^ of ^ 
out. ’ ■ A traveller %u th^ woods should Always earry itm^ 

and a h^fepipt!phia| of spirii^,-■ j|n|i * 

hj|^e)|i.cdat and umbrella, he need nof ■ 

lic®es^-<y]^ r^ire;:las.keeping, .undei-a^treeJ 

had^: pjpoe^ 
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and, collecting dry wood, tre made a noble flre> There was a matr 
tress For the lady, a bearskin for myself, and thc^load of the pack* 
horse as a pallet for the boy. Thus, by meaQs of great coats anfl 
blankets, and bur umbrellas spread over our hea(|s, we made our 
quarters con^ortable; and placing oumeives to th^ leeward of the 
fire, with our feet towards it, we lay more at ease than iu the gcneralir 
ty of taverns. Our horses fared rather worse; but we took care to tie 
them where they could browse a little, and bccasionaily shifted their 
quarters. We •had a few biscuits, a small bottle of spirits, and a 
phial of oil; with the latter we contrived, by twisting seme twine 
very hatd, and dipping it in th^ oil, to make torches; and afler se¬ 
veral fruitless attempts we succeeded in finding water; we also col¬ 
lected plenty of dry wood. “ Camping out ** when the tents are 
pitched by daylight, and the party is ready furnished with the articles 
which we were obliged to supply by expedients, is quite pleasant in 
fine weather. My companion was exceedingly ill, which was, in fact, 
the cause of our being benighted ; and never was the night’s charge 
of a sick friend undertaken with more dismal forebodings, especially 
during our ineffectual efforts to obtain f re, the first blaze of which 
w'as unspeakably delightful: Afiter this, the rain ceased, andthe inva¬ 
lid passed the night in safety; so that the morning found us more 
comfortable than we could have anticipated. ’ pp. 95-97. 

Mr ^irkbeck, almost from the moment of his entering the 
Ohio country, w'as surrounded by temptations to stop and settle. 
He fbniid cleared lands, at a moderate price; comforts in the 
neighbourhood ; pleasant society-:—But he was resolved to push 
,on till he came to a station where the lowc^st Government price 
•of two dollars an acre might suffice-; aware that a crowd of 
neighbouring settlers would soon follow, to give jtlie land a 
value, and to bring along with them me comforts and 
pleasures of social lifo. At lengui, in the south-east district of 
me Illinois teiTitory, this h person fixed upon an allotr 

meftt cil- ii'l'p acres, ^ of the price, or 

l^lpHi^lars ; and^i^ the companion of 

n|i ifoirtunes^^^^^ imd similar purchase adiomiiig to 

part ot a rich and beautifi^ 
as far j&XMn the 
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labout miles ^quarcj* and towDships of six miles sqnarein some 

instances^ and in, others eight. The townships are numbered in 
iran^a, from north to south, and tlie ranges are numbered from west 
to east; and las^y, the sections in each township ard mat'ked nume¬ 
rically. Ail theSe lines are well-defined in the woods, by marks on 
the trees. This*’done at a period, of which public notice is given, 
the lands in question are put up to auction, excepting the sixteenth 
action in every township, which is reserved for the support of schools, 
and the maintenance of the poor. There are also supdry reserves of 
entire townships, as funds for the support of seminaries on a more 
extensive scale; and sometimes for other purposes of general iiUeresf. 
No government lands are sold under two dollars per acre; and I-be¬ 
lieve they are put up at tliis price in quarter sections, at the auction; 
and if there be no bidding, they pass on. The best lands and most 
favourable situations are sometimes run up to ten or twelve dollkrs, 
and in some late instances much higher. The lots which remain un¬ 
sold arei from that time, open to the public, at tfie price of two dol¬ 
lars per acre ; one fourth to be paid down, and the renimmiiig three- 
fourths to be paid by instalments in five years; at whidi time, if the 
payment^ are not com|^eted, the lands revert to tlie State, and the, 
j^rior advances aw forfeited. 

* When a purchaser has made his election of one, or-any number 
of vacant quarters, he repairs to the land office, pays eighty, dollars, 
dr as many times that sum as he purchases quarters, and receives a 
certificate, which is Ihe basis of the complete title, which will be given 
him when lie pays all: this he may do immediately, and receive 
• eight per cent, interest for prompt payment. The sections thus sold 
are marked immediately on the generm plan, wliich is always open at 
the land office to public inspection, with the letters A. P. ** advance 
paid.” There is a receiver and a register at each land piffice, 
are checks bn each other, and are i^niunerated by a per-ceiitage on 
the receipts. ’ p. 70^71, 'V' ■ ? ‘ 

' < When a person has, in this manner* obtained ppsse^ioii of 
part of ,4 ’prmnerXx oiify wants and ^atey fbir tbb 

at once rich pasture J|gnd| tb|s |6 arap 

transition; is'easy, ^ ■expodtdpd^,:;;bt^ 
procje^.,;. llhe^whole-'cost of piirchasbr'v 

i l^kbeck calcu&to* that 2000^' ; 
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in which emigration has ever yet been represented to men of 
moderate fortunes and industrious habits. Yet we arc not of 
tile number of those who view with alarm the probable conse- 

S iences of such a temptation being held out. After all, says 
r Smith, man is, of all luggage, the most diffiimlt to be trans*^ 
polled. In truth, he takes such root whereveS' he has been 
planted, that, long after almost all nourishment has been ex¬ 
tracted from it, we find him cling to its bare rocks, and rather 
wither than be tom away. It is in vain to rmnind him how 
bleak the sky, how scanty the nutriment, how exposed to tem¬ 
pests tMfe position. We find him rebuilding his cottage upon the 
lialf cooled lava which has swept all his possessions away, iuid 
. obstinately refusing to quit a spot of ejuth which the perpetual 
coiKflicts of the elements Iiardly leave at rest for a day. Not 
even the pestilential swamps of Guiana and Java can Irightcn 
him from his home, and dissolve the most powerful of all ties— 
local attiichmcnt. In vain we remind him of his privations, his 
sufferings, his risks. He knows it all; he feels it to be a dear 
price;—but his home he deems above all price, and he willingly 
pays it. In vain we paint to his imagination^he delights of 
happier climates, and tlie rich abundance of more luxuriant 
sous. He admits it all; but in those lands he feels he w^ould ever 
b^ a stranger, and against all tliese enjoyments he sets one word 
—Thorne. Even when he leaves it for a season, he Ibiidly dwells 
upon its pleasures, now magnified in his imagination; w'hile the 
friendly treachery of his memory sinks every unpleasing reality 
which fancy has fiiiled to varnish over with faiiy colours. And, 
in the midst of distant pursuits, which leave hardly a possibility 
that his contiexioSu with the sacred spot should ever be other than 
hommalt he refuses to give it up, be it but a name; and his 
heart loudly protests against any final step that may dispel what 
he kpb^s all the while to be a mere Ulusion of the Ijrain. If 
Providence h^ nob by so powerful ah instinct, set its canoii 
B^jainst dnig^ Jaws of man could never have tied 

thq bulk of any CQihm^^ where they are doomed 

1^; bV ea^ and comfort are within their reach> 

ket of changing their place 
of abpao... hfay^ with tjhq vast majority df munkmd, those fee|* 
ings, wbloh mealiest lot cannot subdnc| ^ 

hs^dci^'hr coiiectors of;taxes.‘- ■ 
,;'';i|fc:t|uah^phns, ■ ''■the;''most', ex*■ 

■traprflmaiyi thehiittibid: must- 

loar:; a veiy sm^: to the whole popuhiti^ 







XHc States appear at present to be plac^ m circtini- 

stances' of tbis description. The rapid innltiplicMion of, the inrr 
habitants^ which began when the country was almost a wilder-* 
ness, has appar^tly gone on without being retarded by the cui- 
tiyation and consequent scarcity of the lan^. Had mere been 
no unsettled territory in the ueighbourhoodj the checks to po** 
piilation would soon have begun to operate; but the possibility 
of {dvvays finding a vent in those boundless and fertile regions, 
has seemingly kept the velocity of increase in the-United States 
at its original rate. Accordingly, the emigration bears a sensi¬ 
ble proportion, if not to the whole numbers of the at 

least to the yearly auginentation of those numbers. The rapi-- 
dity with which new settlements are formed in this manner, is 
illustrated by Mr Birkbeck’s whole bookf but nothing toads 
more clearly to show it than the state of society which he found 
at Princeton, where he took up his abode while his land waa 
preparing to receive him. This is a small town, placed at the 
further limit of Indiana, and founded only two years bdbre our 
author’s arrival. It contained hffy houses;’ was the county 
town of the district; and contained (says Mr B.) ^ as many 

* well informed, genteel people, in proportion to l|ie number 
f of inhabitants, as any county town f am acquainted lYith. *—■ 
^ 1 tlnhk, ? (he adds), * there are half many individiuiils wiio 

* are entitled to that distinction as there are houses; and not 


f phe decid^ly vicious character, nqr one that is pot able and 
f wUling to maintmn Idm 

Though these settlements are apparently locked up in the in¬ 
terior of a vast continent, they hayci by Uie aid of navigable 
rivers, an easy communication with ih,e;<:^ean ; and the inyfiUtion 
pi the steani-bbat renders the voyage, in cither dm 
and expeditious, Shawnee/pown, about fp*ty-fiye^ n^ from 
Mr Birkbcck’s piai%jdqn^ is connect With it by 
■:tiver,' im.;i|i.;distahcb;Qf only'six.hiiles^;;.Prprrt.,:|^j^^ 

.is i^Ob-miles, ■■'■anp.this' 
wlible'■additiqir -to 
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embark bis capital in purchases, from the prospect of gain by 
tbe rise in the viJue of land. Wc believe that the effect of 
reading his book has pretty uniformly been to excite a strong 
desire of emigrating in the first instance; andothen, as this ar¬ 
dour cooled, to engender a plan of investing capital in pur- 
dhases near the sagacious author’s settlement. Heading, how- 
jDver, to the end, we are disappointed to find, that he will not 
facilitate suc|i schemes, and that no one can hope for help from 
him, or bencfil from his settlement through him, who will not 
remove thither himself, with his housekbid gods. 

It Is impossible to close this interesting volume, without cast¬ 
ing oiir ^es Upon the marvellous empire of which Mr Birkbeck 
paints the growth in colours far more striking than any hereto- 
mfe used in portraying it. Where is this prodigious increase of 
numbers, this vast extension of dominion, to end? What bounds 
has Nature set to the progress of this mighty nation ? Let our 
jealousy burn as it may; let our intolerance of Aiiierica be as 
unreasonably violent as we please; still it is plain, that she is a 
power in spite «f «s, rapidly rising to supremacy ; or, at least, 
idiat each year so mightily augments her strcngtff, as to overtake, 
by a mosf sensible distance, even the most foimklablc of her 
<^mpqf^itors. In foreign commerce, she comes nearer to Eng¬ 
land than any other maritime power; and already her mercan¬ 
tile navy is within a few thousand tons of our own 1 If she goes 
on as rapidly for two or three years, she must overtake and out¬ 
strip us. Men’s minds are naturally turned towards the chances 
of her being retarded; aud the first and most obvious has been, 
th^rospect of her dividing into several states, 

expectation to be in a great mea¬ 
sure chimericid, Those who UHlulged it held, that how well 
soever adapted to the purposes of internal government, the Fe- 
d#al ConStltUtibh mustM^ to pieces before a foreign enemy; 
-^th^ war be the end of the Union. A war with England, 

power most ilSely to the States—the Only power hav¬ 

ing a natui^ Iht^si lind party among the American people— 
hajppliy^^ f^ the U^nioii* begun bn principles so extravtigant, 

moderation, as' to 'strenphen 
gorerni^ and to 

.;'’thne ■ by 

with" the' causea'bfp^ai-bi’e ^ unionof this 'g?^ ■ 
live n nation (as they thcms^ri^ 
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term it in language borrowed from our own great poet) towards^ 
univeraal dominion over the New World. Its present popula*, 
tion of ten millions will in another generation be increase to. 
twenty ; and the new community now forming to the westward^ 
to a million or .two more. The question is natural. Can such 


that their fate is, either to become the slaves of a military des¬ 
potism, or the prey of internal disunion. No <me seems to think 
the suWstence of the Federal Union a possible event. 

It might be proper, however, to consider the real ground of 
stability which the government of America possesses, before we 
decide m so positive a manner against it* There can be little 
doubt, that the whole question turns upcm the diderence of A* 
merican and European society, and the total want, in the for* 
mer, of that race of political characters which abounds in the 
latter. In America, all mmi have abundant occupation of their 
own, without thinking of the State; Every person is de^ly in¬ 
terested, and peffVetumly engaged, in driving his trade, and cul¬ 
tivating his land: and little time is left to any one fd!r thinking; 
of state affairs, except as a subject of conversation. As a busi¬ 
ness, they engage the attention of no one except the rulers of 
the countrj^; and even they keep the concerns of the publick 
subordinate to their own. The ^veimor of a State is gene¬ 
rally a large landowner and faimer of his own groqpd. A fo¬ 
reign minister is the active member of a lucrative and laborious 
profession, quitting it for a few mpdd)^% and returning to its 
gains fuid its tpUs when his mission is pnd^. The busm^ 
of the Senate occupies but a few weeks in the year ; and no 
man devotes himself so much to ks dudes, as to Inave it dembt- 
fni to what class of^tiie industrious cemmuni^ be prt^idy ber^ 
longs. The race of mere stai^meii, so ymft amca^ us 

in me Old world, is wholly 

up, e>^ the iburidadons of a 0^^ 
af bud. ^ Tbe Amedcans, no dbnll;^^^ 
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«i)ect of sjilitting the Union. The cautious and economical 
character of the Federal Government seems admirably adapted 
to secure its hold over the affections of a rational and a frugal 
people. 

In the abstracts and extracts, of which thip article consists, 
we hax t*. given a tolerably fair outline of Mr Birkbeck’s work. 
We ;4iiall close our account of it with one more quotation, coiir 
tailing the account of a religious society, so extraordinaiy, that 
we are dosirOus of acquainting the reader with its cliaractcr, be¬ 
cause all such peculiarities tend to throw a light upon the histo¬ 
ry of* human nature. With this extract, tuen,—with a warm 
recommeiidation of Mr B.*s work, and an expression of our 
hopes that we ma^- soon again hear from him of the 'progresf 
which his interesting colony has mad% we conclude the present 
article. 

* At this, our third visit, Harmony becomes more enigmatical. 
This day, being Sunday, afforded us an opportunity of seeing group¬ 
ed and in their best attire, a large part of the members of diis won¬ 
derful community. It was evening when we arrived, and we saw no 
human creature about the streets;—we had even Swcall the laiidlord 
of the iunsout of church to take charge of our horses. The cowa 
were waiting round the little dwellings, to supply the inhabitants with 
Iheir honing’s meal. Soon the entire body of people, which is about 
seven hundred, pouted out of tlie church, and exhibited so much 
health, and peace, and neatness iu their persons, that we could not 
but exclaim, surely the institutions which produce so much happiness 
must have more of good than of evil in them; and here I rest, not 
lowered in ray abhorrence of the hypocrisy, if it be such, which go¬ 
verns the ignorant by nursing them in superstition; but inclined in 
charity to believe that the leaders are sincere. Certain it is, that liv- 
lngih such plenty, and a total absbraction from care about the future 
provision for a furaily, it must be some QVCTbemiBg thraldom thatpre- 
yi£mta an their numbers by the naturallaws of population. 

phenomenon to bigotry pervading the 
tnass^ than charge &■ few,\ri^^ the base policy of chaining a multitude, 
hy meannuf superstition. It is, however, difficult to separate tlie 
of pf^icyvfrpm a cont^^ which is so highly political. . The 
hnnil^r of so rapidly, without 

, a' term 


felt''ifiS;:. ^shl jra^^ 

the'KarmouitaS; 

'■jihid';fli^i0t:h''i^ood'exttm^e'pf;ji(^ but they;itf». 

■;jc|6^!Hie|[,as;%ndrant fund;mieh'^ai^hbt^ti;to^hniwrt^ 
^'Ijlfifibratii'^i^the'amss-ofwe-contraat ' 
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neatness and order with the slovenly habits thdr neighbotirsy we 
aee the good arising from mere associaiion^ which advances tliese poor 
people a century, probably much more, on the social scale, beyond 
the solitary beings wlw build their huts in the wilderness. For my 
rejections on tb^ principles which may be supposed to actuate the 
rulers of this highly prosperous community, having no personal know* 
Jbdge of the parties who govern, nor intimacy with any of the go¬ 
verned, I have no data, except the simple and, possibly, superficial 
abservations of a traveller. Should 1 in this character have under¬ 
rated or mistaken them> I shall, when their neighbour, gladly repair 
my error. /, 

* In tlie institution of these societies, the Shakers and the Harmo- 

nites,—-religion, or, if you will, fanaticism, seems to be an agent so 
powerful, arid in fact w so powerful in its operation on the conduct^of 
th^r inetnbcrs, that we are apt to attribute all the wonders that an^ 
within the influence of this principle to its agency alone: for what 
may not be effected, by a sentiment which can bear down and abro¬ 
gate entirely, in the instance of the Shakeb, and nearly so in that of 
the Harmodites, the first great and fundamental law of humany or 
rather of {*//, nature? I allude to the tenet which is avowed in tire 
ibrmer, and inorUfhbscurely inculcated in the latter, that the gospel 
€f Christ is oftered to tliem under the injunction of absthience from 
sexual intercourse, ^ 

*- I have had repeated opportunities of persoioal observ^ion, on the 
•effects of the united efforts of the Harmonites. The result of a si¬ 
milar union of powers among tire Shakers, has been described to me 
a fiiithful witness ; arjd I am quite convince that the associ 
or numbers, in the application of a good capat^, is suffleient to ac¬ 
count for all that has been done : and the uiuiatnmt restraint^ 
which forms so prominent and revolting jg feature iiwtitu- 

tions, is prospective, rather than immediate in its 

* It has, however, ds I before reinatked, the huschievo^^ 

^ rendci* tlicir ex^ple, so • cxcelleht hi Other 
Otiavatling. Strangers visit their estabH^hments^ and 

#11 of atolration?—butV a slavish aci 5 uiescenciiij;,:UnWer^ 
.'■'i^erBtttiiehj is so :rernarl^ble: an' ingrtediettt':''|h :th-0ir‘chi^^ 

■\d&efesi;aiU desire-bf ,hnitetiom'; 
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Christendom into a political system of unequal, but Independ* 
ent states, which has subsisted witl> little variation to our own 
times. There are few periods of history more deservinjr iuve;** 
tigatiom or more pregnant with useful* information to the pre¬ 
sent age. To the revolutions of the Middle Ages the nations of 
Eiu-ope owe their existing laws and institutions, their peculiar 
manners and character, their particular faults and merits. Wc 
still suffer frmn the preiudices and errors, we still profit by the 
spirit and wisdom of our ancestors. 

It would be difficult to appreciate cfxactly the merits, and in- 
vldioihs to point out the defects, of the numerous precursors of 
Mr Hallam in this branch of historical investigation. It is suf¬ 
ficient to:%emark, that the plan of his work is more extensive 
thftn that of our counlrvunan Dr Robertson, its arrangement 
more strictly historical, its views more comprehensive, and its 
information more cc^ious and critical. Mr Hallam appears to 
have bestowed much time and reflection on his subject. He 
has availed himsclfj withemt scruple, of the labours of tliose who 
bad preceded him in the saine career; but he lias not servilely 
adopted tlieir opinions, nor‘carelessly copied iHbir errors. On 
every disjflitable point he has exercised his judgment freely, 
examined the conclusions of his predccessoi's ivith diligence 
and impartiality. But, though he has not disdained tlie aid of 
modem abridgments, he has not trusted implicitly to the ex¬ 
tracts of compilers and system makers. On the contrary, be 
appears to have had recourse habitually to tlie original authors, 
who describe the traductions and exhibit the sentiments of their 
age. This, it mirit be owned, is often an ungrateful la¬ 
bour. Many pa^es mus^ sometimes be pemsed of^these wor^* 
thies, b^ore a smgle fact or observation occurs that repays the 
toiJL But to tm historian of the present day, who wishes to be 
imi^ed wildi./spifrit and feeling of ages tliat are past, 
thu ftndy of iheir writing is indispensable. To a familiar ac- 
auaintaimo^ vith ^ chrotncies and ori^ml histories of 

the l^rharihnsy IMEr ^hallam hat added a mligent examina¬ 
tion of l^i^ haws ; and wherevcn^^ i^ throw their steady 
and uerildti lij^t iah events, he has eonsultea 

:,:;i^|;;it\M!%n^;the labcrar 'a^ empk^. 

nor even;tiW 
'^that constitute 
throughuut..wtth’ a s{n- 
:ri|^;$medoni'aiuil:|}he^ ; to^: .the. author. A 

; INh^luittumpmrcu^ jbye;||!;i^r^^;anci^li^itene!d but,:cau^ 

tbm.'.imdit^ihg^i^ .'‘^^e.'.qever ftud.' 
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ond whenever he treats of popular rights, or pronounces on the 
contentions of subjects with their sovereigns, we meet with a 
freedom and intrepidity of discussion that remind us of better 
times. But though a decided enemy to the encroachments of 
arbitrary power,r Mr Hallam is no infatuated admirer of antient 
turbulence, nor blind apologist of popular excesses. It^ indeed, 
there is any quality of his work that merits our unqualified ap¬ 
probation, it is the spirit of fairness and impartiality that per¬ 
vades the whole. We have sometimes found him ‘careless, and 
have sometimes thought him in the wrong; but we have not 
met with an uncandid misrepresentation,, an ungenerous senti¬ 
ment, of a narrow-minded prejudice in his book. , 

To give a full analysis of Mr Hallam’s labours, i# the short 
compass of a review, would be a task impossible to execiitc. 
To those who wish to follow the progress of Europe from rude*- 
ness to refinement,—from turbulence and violence to order and 
tranquillity,—from poverty and ignorance to wealth and know¬ 
ledge, we recommend ills book as one of the most valuable ad- 
dititHis made in our time to the stock of our historical informa¬ 
tion. We muST'eontent ourselves with a short notice of the 
principal subjects which he treats, giving extracts to*^ ^ow the 
spirit in which he writes, and occasionally intersj^ersingtobsei;- 
vations of our own on particular poinbi where w'e tliink him 
mistaken, or happen to difter from him in opinion. 

The first chapter of Mr Hallam’s book is employed in giving 
an abi’idgement of the history of France, from its conqu^t by 
Clovis to the invasion of Naples by Cliarles VIII. This is » 
rapid but masterly sketch of the revolutions of that great king- 
"llom. llite fjrincipal events are selected with judgment, and re¬ 
lated with::%irit. It was no part of the author’s plan to fidlow^ 
with minute and tedious mcacmess, the succession of princias, or 
to expatiate on undecisive wars and fruitless victori^i IBs 6b- 
^ct was, to mark those important everts which led to perma- 
changes in the internal state and pcdit^l institutk^i of 
Ffancefc lie passes slighdy over the: ddsMatbn and 
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The wiiTs with Eng^iu^ arising from the claim of Edward 
III. to the French crown, occupy a considerable part of this 
abridgment, and are related with great fairness and candour. 
The magnificent character of Edward and his son, the sjdcn- 
dor of their rictories, and the chivalrous spirit of their court, 
■are themes that still warm the imagination, and excite no un¬ 
natural exultation in every English bosom. ‘ If we could for- 
■* get, * sa;^ Mr Hallam, ‘ what never should be forgotten, tiie 

* wretch^ne&s and devastation that fell upon a great kingdom, 

* too dear a wice for the display of any heroism, we might 
« c^unt these English jvars in France among the brightest pe- 
« riods in history.'—‘ A good lesson, ’ he continues, ‘ may be 
« drawn by conquerors, from the cliangc of fortune that befel 
« Edward IIL A long warfare, and unexampled success, had 

< procured for him some of the richest provinces of France- 

< Within a short time, he was entirely stripped of them, less 

* through any particular misconduct, tlian in consequence of 

* the intrinsic uiificultyof preserving such acquisitions. Hie 

* French were already knit togedier as one people; and even 

* those, whose feudal duties sometimes led tn^ into the field 

< against ^eir sovereign, could not endure the feeling of dis- 
«g,menibenn«it from 3ie mmiarchy.' In the provinces cetled 
to Edward, by the peace of Breligm^, the inhabitants submit¬ 
ted, with sullen reluctance, to the English yoke. ^ Such un- 

* willing subjects ndght, perhaps, have been won by a prudent 
« government; but me temper of the Prince of Wales, which 

* Was rather sterii and aibitrary, did not conciliate their hearts 

* to his cause. ’ The war was soon after renewed; and, ‘ in a 

< few campaigns, the English were deprived of almost ail their 

* conquest^ and even, in a great degree, of their originalpos- 

< sessions in Guienne. ’ 

CJharles V. of France, having expelled the English, ‘ be¬ 
came a sags^ipqs statesman, i^n encourager of literature, a 
bei^ficent lawgiver. But all the fruits of his wisdom were 
lost in die succe^in^ reign. In a government essentially po« 
ptdar^ the yontli or imb^ility of the sovereign Creates no ma- 

all the springs bf 

the cSid i^tr^ fi>r(^^ tJicse accid^Si^ 

the ^ oOntSe'tif a ^ ■^ew^^g^aleraticwls, ‘ ’tn'raicur;^' 

G^iidiiiterfered,'^ to-Testrain'-the'prodi- ^ 

geilhiy Of die court; but ® ultitnately pre- 

^ of Pari^ demo-, 

froedc^,' offensive to its rulerif^ Was treat^ as the spqit 
^ of ; its^ its most active Icaaeri 









Mr Hfito* * to name a Ifl^i fes^ond ^ 

‘ t»onje withQat^%^ 

‘ fcv necessity, and fiuthfully applied* sW 

h 'What high^rii^^ ae^ 

« without indignation, tl?0 earnings of hiS la^«r, 

‘ crudginffly to the public defence, become _tl^ 

< Ses^/peculatore ? It is this thatmoitifiej the ltei4^& 

* of public spirit J and those state^fflJa^j^hp 

i of government to depend, not on lav^nd nnnies,_ bpt on the 

* mond sympathies and prejudices of the Mople, f 

* guard i^nst even the suspicion pf pro&gahty, , Sudi »e 
n&e sSesmen, unhappiljr for iPran^ 

herdesdnies. The outrageous d»ss«dutene® 

c»sormou$ extravagance, and shamele^ eontempt^^pt^t^pt* 

tiion, aggravated the dls<^ptenb and embitter^ 

of the people. Assasshmtlon openly perpetrated, and . 

vindicaiecL destroyed all eonidence betl'^een^tne 

ti. Henry V/of ihjgl|«¥i, pr#POg 
Strived, by war and negotiation, to be 
to the Trendi immarchy. 
for bothoountries^ ■■ffcU8tratedfhxf';ii)|^s*j‘.;>,^^la^ 
bccaipe distracted by dome^W 
■ ■perstidonc(mdnnisd;tO:€3^.ner^^,^.c;r--7^ 
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t)ier€!fore,|iU’lawful heir. Whatever we may think of this Inst 
illi«tfU}C$lA csi^tiah it must be amtessed, to Edward’s clniin, 
ifi w;gs,'t4‘^nsidenMLl of importance in the middle ages. It was the • 
grtnint* W wiiich Bruce rested his pretension to the Scottish 
scoptre; and at CJiispe, wliere the same (piestion wa'- agifaUed 
betoro commissioners from th<* tlnvo kingdoms of Arragon, the 
principle maintttined by Edward, \.as udopteil in the disposal 
of the crown, by a majority of t)u‘ delegates present on that 
occasion. Ferdinaiul of Castile >vas preferred t«) his competi¬ 
tors, because he was the heir male j\earest in bltuxl to the prc'- 
cethag^hionan h. 'i his triHing oversight of Mr Ilallam is the 
more exira<*rdinary. as the real ground of Edward’s pretensions 
to the Cl ow n of France, had liceii slated with precision by 
Hapin tuul by Carte. 

Mr Hallam’s abridgement of the history of France, is an ex¬ 
cellent j)rc])uration lor the dtapter tlnit follows on the feudal 
.system, one of the most valuable and iustructivc parts of lijs 
l)ook. ^n his dissertation upon this subject, he traces the rise 
and progress of tliat singular form of polity,—explaiiih its princi¬ 
ples,-^and distinguishes what was originttl anu'T'ssential to the 
system, frdhi that w'hich was iuoidenlnl and confintd to parti- 
ci^ar jdpies and countries. Its elKrts on society and govern¬ 
ment, he appreliates with sagacity and candour; and explain*-, 
with great judgement arul perspicuity, the causes that leu to its 
estabushment, and tl»e changes that gratlually undermined its 
principles, mid j]iimliy suiyverted its institutions. 


* It is tfho previous statjg of society,’ he ob*!eivcs, ‘ under t!ie 
grapddiUdren of Charlemagne, which we must always keep in inii d, 
M would appreciate tlie effects of the feudal system ui)on the nt 1- 
iare of'mofikindf The institutions of tlio eleventh cenrmy nuivL be 
oompar*^ with those of the ninth, not with the nUvanc.'d eiviii/atio i 
of modem times. The* state of anarchy, which we u'»ually icun 
ieudai, was die natural result of a vast tuul barbarous en)pir<', feebly 
edautustered, and thh cause, rather than the elfect of the general e*«ta- 
idishment of feudal tentu^es. These', by prestrvmg tin? mutual retu- 
tipos of* the whol^, kept olive tlie feeling of a common country, and 
oonunon duties; and settled, after Uic lapse of ages, into die free 
constitution of Btigland* the firm monarchy of Fronce, and the fe¬ 
ll^ tttiun of Germatfy, 

<•« l^ie'dtliity of any fbrm of policy may be estimatetl, by its eik'Cts 
greatm^ss .Sind security, upon civil libcity ami private 
ri|^tS|mpon the tranqujIlUty and onder of society* upon the inereuso 
and diffusion of wealth, dr upon the general tSne oi‘ moml sentiment 
and ’fhe feudal conatitutioh wa|i little adapted for dm tie- 

ffenoe of n mighty kingdom, far les<iibi^ schemes of* conquest. But qs 
it prevailed auke in several adjactvit c'ountries, none had any thin| to 
vot. xXTf, jro, K 
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fear from th£l rtiilitary superiority of its neighbours. It was this in¬ 
efficiency of the feudal mUitiav perhaps, that saved Europe, during 
. the middle ages, from the danger of universal monarchy. In times, 
when princes had little notion of confedbracies for mutual protection, 
it is hard to say ^vhat might not have been the successes of an Otho, 
a Frederic, or a Philip Augustus, if they could have wielded the 
whole force of their subjects, whenever their ambition required. If 
an empire equally extensive with that of Charlemagne, and supported 
by. military despotism, had been tonned about the ^elfth or thir- 
teentii centuries,,tlie seeds of commerce and liberty, just then begin¬ 
ning to shoot, would have perished ; and Europe, reduced t 9 a bar¬ 
barous serititude, might have fallen before the free barbarians of 
Tartaiy. 

* If we look at the feudal polity as a scheme of civil freedom, it 
bears a noble countenance. To the feudal law it is owing, thatHhe 
very names of right and privilege were not swept away, as in Asia, 
by the desolating hand of power. The tyranny, which, on every fa¬ 
vourable moment, was breaking through all barriers, would have riot¬ 
ed vrithout control, if, when the people were poor and disunited, the 
nobility had not been brave and free. So fiur as the sphere of feuda¬ 
lity extended, ic diffused the spirit of liberty, and the noUons of pri¬ 
vate right. Everyone will acknowledge this, who considers the li¬ 
mitations of the services of vassalage, so cautiously marked in those 
law books which are the records of cu$toms ; the reciprocity^f ohSi- 
gation between the lord and his tenant; the consent required in eveir 
measure of a legislative or'general nature; the secttrtty, above all, 
which every vassal found in me administration o^'|usiice by his peers, 
imd even (we may in this sense say) in the trisd by.combat, I'he bulk 
of the people, it is true, were degraded by servitude; but thTs had 
no connexion with the feudal tenures. 


f The peace and good order of sotdety Were hot pif0raofed^^*b^^ 
ays^ein. Though private wars did not orig;ihi|te in ibe feu^ .Cus- 
is that they wehe p^r|^lba^ 

ifti^itt^onj, Which indeed 

;/i^;;np'b1b^if'bhuse.' "^d,'-as^'predoininai^;t^fe:i^'^i^ 
■ir^hneUeabie wiibf-those-, of vindustry,:; 
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stood first in tlic catalogue of crimes, most repugnant to the very es¬ 
sence of a feudal tenure; most severely and promptly avenged ; most 
branded by general infamy. The feudal law books breathe through¬ 
out a spirit of honourable obligation. The feudal course of jurisdic¬ 
tion promoted, what trial by peers is peculiturly calculated to pro¬ 
mote, a keener feeling, as well as readier pcrcci»tion, of moral as well 
as of legal distinctions. In the reciprocal services of lord and vassal, 
there was ample scope for every magnanimous and disinterested 
energy. The, heart of man, when placed in circumstances that have 
a tendency to excite tliem, will seldom be deficient in such senti¬ 
ments* No occasions could be more favourable, than the protection of 
a faithful Biipjmrter, or the defence of a beneficent sovereign, against 
such powerful aggression, as left little prospect except of sharing iii 
his ruin. ’ 

It is in France, chiefly, that Mr Ilallain contemplates the 
feudal system and therclore, in tlcscribing its tlccay, lie is na¬ 
turally led to the coiiseijucnccs that ensued, in that kingdom, on 
its fall. lie traces tli<‘ gradual encroachmeiita of the Crown, as 
the power of the nobility was reduced; its usurpation of the le¬ 
gislative aiilhority, which had lain dormant centuries; i(s 
assnmplioii of llie right of taxation, in opposition to the remon¬ 
strances ol’ tlie States; its success in wresting from the Barons 
flieir ferritoriai jurisdiction, and in placing .the julniinistration 
of justice in judges appointed by the king. He shows, in the 
course of tljis inquiry, that it was’to the dissolution of all but 
the feudal goveniinent, at the accession of the third dynasty, 
and to the independence eifecied, and for many ages main¬ 
tained by the feudal nobility, that the kings*of France were in¬ 
debted tor the absolute authority whidi they at lost acquired. 
When Hugh Capet usurped the throne, France was ‘ rather a 
collection of states, partially allied to eaSch other, than a single 
monarchy. The kingdom was ns a great fief, or rather as a 
bundle of fiefs, aud tne king little more than one of a number 
of feudal nobles, •dilFering rather in dignity tlian in power 
from some of the rest* The vassals of the Crown the 
light of coining money, and of waging private war; they enjoy- 
ea exemption n'OTu all public tributes, except the feudal aids; 
were free from legislative control; and possessed the exclusive 
exercise of original jurisdiction in their dominions. * The 
king,' says St £ewis in his establishments, * cannot make pro- 
eiamation, that is, declare any new law, in the territory of a 
baron, without his consent, nor can the btfiron do so in that of 
a vavassor. If legislative power, therefore, be essential to so¬ 
vereignty, we cannot, in strictness, assert die kin^ of France 
09 have been sovereign b<wond the limits of his own do- 
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mains. ^ Trusting to this exemption from nil laws, but those 
to which they hati given their express consent, the barons with¬ 
held tlieir presence from the king’s court, or attended on par¬ 
ticular occasions only, when questions of great public import¬ 
ance were to be* discussed. In tins suspension of legislative 
authority, the necessity of new hnvs induced the kings of 
Trance to frame ordinances by advice of their council ; and to 
tliese ordinances, when they bcciune pow^erfiil, they gave tlie 
effect of laws, by means of the coercive authority'acquired by 
their courts of justice. The supreme legislative power qf the 
Crown was, in this manner, the natural result of the original iu- 
de|)eiidence of the nobility, and of * their ill-judged confidence 
in the stability of their feudal privileges. ^ In these and other 
encroadiments of prerogative, the king had the never-fiiUing 
support of the lawyers mid the clergy, who were disgusted with 
the violence of die nobles, and had found, in the civil and 
canon kw, a system of political maxims very different fironi 
those of the feudal code, ‘ A new theory of absolute power 
aiid iinconditi(^2§l obedience was introduced;* and French¬ 
men were taught, tliat * all feudal privileges were j^ncroach- 
ments on the imprescriptible rights of the monardiy. ’ 

T^e States Generd were first assembletl by Philip th^Fairf. 
for the purpose of ‘obtaining money from bis subjects. ‘ At no 
period, and in no instances did they possess a co-ordinate le¬ 
gislative authority with the Crpwn, or even a consenting voice. 
J^Xably^ Boulalnvilliers, and Montiosien are a 3 dedsiVe on this 
subject, as the most courtly writers It foi- 
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sembly. Nor was it Ifcss ruiiaous in practice, than mistaken 
in theory. For as the necessary subsidies, after being pro¬ 
visionally granted by the States, were often rejected by their 
electors, the king found n reasonable pretence for dispensing 
with tlie concurrence of his subjects, when he levied contri¬ 
butions upon them. * In the lilleenth century, provincial as¬ 
semblies, which were found to be more manageable than the 
States General, were substituted in their place for obtaining 
grants of money; and at length ‘the formality of consent, 
wlietl\pr by genera} or provincial States, ceased to be reckon¬ 
ed indispensable. Charles Vll. levied money by his own au¬ 
thority. Lewis XI. carried this encroachment to the highest 
pitch of exaction. It was the boast of courtiers, that he first 
released tlie kings of France from dependence; or, in other 
words, that he eftectually demolished those barriers, wliich, 
however ittiperfect and ill placed, had opposed some impedi- 
men t to the establishment of despoti sm. * 

After a long and unequal struggle to maintain their indc- 
penderice, the territorial courts of the Barons w^e brought un¬ 
der the m:^hority of tlie royal tribunals. This change, iii many 
respects beneficial to the people, was completed in the four¬ 
teenth* centurj^j by the establiriiment of the Parliament of Paris 
and other sovereign courts. But these tribunals, after contri¬ 
buting to die exaltation of the royal prerogative, attempted to 
set up barriers against die power they had created. It had be¬ 
come usual to promulgate in the Parliament of Paris, the royal 
etlicis preparecl in the Ckiun^ or to send them thither for re- 
ffistratibn. * This ^ fo was deemed essential to render 

diem audhcntic and nqtbri thus indirectly gave them 

th| sanrtiba suid Iif the fifteenth century, 

the Parlianient began to claim a ri of judging the expedien¬ 
cy d' the edi<^ trahsmitted to it for registration; and this pre- 
extras appears, it maiiir 
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tional representatives in legislation, which has long been the exclu- 
«iye pride of our government, and to which the State8>General of 
Prance, in their best days, had never aspired. No man of sane un¬ 
derstanding would ^^sire to revive institutions, both uncongenial to 
xuodern opinions (and to the natural order of society. Yet the name 
of the Parliament of Paris must ever be respectable. It exiubited, 
upon various occasions, virtues from which human esteem is as inse¬ 
parable as the shadow from the substance; a severe adherence to 
principles, an unaccommodating sincerity, individuid disinterestedness 
and consistency. ’ 

The decline of the feudal system in France, Mr Ha^lam a- 
scribes to the t^randisenient of the Crown by the annexation 
of Normandy, Toulouse, and other great fTefs; to die institution 
of free and chartered towns; and to the introduction of hi^ed 


soldiers in place of the feudal milida. The emancipation of 
the towns he refers to the necessities, radier than to the policy 
of the Court; and doubts whether the Crown derived any sub¬ 
stantial addition of power from this innovation, till the reign of 
X*ewis VIII., wl^en the king claimed ‘ die immediate sovereign- 
over all chi^ered towns, in exclusion of their original lords.* 
IBy the establishment of this pretension, and the prudent use 
made of it by the government, a deadly blow was giveij, to the 
ieudal aristocracy, which, from other causes, was going rapimy 
to de^y. It is worthy of remark, that as soon as die inde¬ 
pendence of the Barons had completely yidded, ‘ the Court 
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class against those attacks which wealth and liberty encourag¬ 
ed the plebeians to make upon them. * It wa$ by this via¬ 
ble,, but uniformly selfish policy, sfcilfullradapt^l to Circumlitiin- 
pes as they arose, that the kings of Tr ance ehahli^ to 
iti^pnple by toms on eveiy class of dimir suWiectSj, ai^ jui 
ssrbte the ruihs «f their libemi To hniiihie 

le;s, the king condesc^tted tp be^m^ ■ 
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Mr Hallam finds instances of hired soldiers in the 10th and 
11th centuries. In the 12th and 13th, the practice became 
common; and, in tlie 14)th, nearly universal. But these sol¬ 
diers were disbanded at the conclusion of hostilities; a standing 
army in time of peace being unknown in Frafice, till the ordi¬ 
nance of Charles VII, in 14-^4. The employment of hired sol¬ 
diers led to another innovation, that of escuage or scutage; 
which was a,compensation in money paid by the feudal vassals 
to their sovereign, in lieu of the military service to which they 
were bound by tlieir tenures. Madox cannot trace die existence 
of scutage in England beyond the time of Henry I. But there 
is a transaction recorded of W^iiliam Rufus, that bears a great 
rqi^emblance to it, and appears to us to dirow considerable light 
upon its origin. We are informed in the Annals of Waverly, 
that in 1094, reje WiUielmus misit ad hanc terravif Angliam scil,) 
et jussit summoneri vtgtnfi miltia Anglorum qui venirent illi in 
auxilitm in Normanniam ; sed postquam ad mai'e venenmti Jussi 
sunt redirei et mitterc regj pecuniam quam deferebant^ scilicet 
unusquisque viginti solidoSi quod ipsi ^fecerunt. iLhat is, die 
militaiT tenants gave to the crown what they had provided to 
bear the expenses of their expedition, and the king accepted 
Siis p’hyment in lieu of their personal attendance. T/i^ were 
saved from the dangers, inconvenience and fatigues of war; and 
he was furnished with monej^ for the hire of mercenaries, whose 
‘ soldier-like principles of indiscriminate obedience, still more 
than their; courage and field discipline, rendered them dear to 
kiims, who drea^d the free spirit of a feudal army, *' 

Before taking leave of this part of Mr HalJam’s book, we 
mpst observe, that some dogbtlul positions are maintained in it, 
to which we should have been desirous of calling his attention, 
if we hlad hot been afraid of fatiguing our readers by the mi- 
hhtenei^ and prolixity of the discussion. We shall therefore 
h^teht purselyes*with of the correctness 

his stat^ that the axSiision of females from inherit- 
in fixsd ppssesdom was y the Teutonic 

ntdipp^i ^-f^W cite a to tlip contrary. The 

of of the 
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X^ngobardus drteJiUis legitimis imsadinis inmiims fimiti et fiUam 
detdiquerit undni atit plitres legitimas, ipsm ei in om?iem Jie>'edifa*> 
ttfn petiris liel matris stut, tanqimm J^lii legitiMi masadiniy heredes 
sUccedant.^ Sons were preferred to daiigliters, by the northern 
nations^ in the iilheritance of land; but we know of no absolute 
eaieltision of female-s except in the celebrated text d.e iet'ra sa*- 
limi aiid of what ihh ierra salica consisted, Mr Halltim is fully 
iaware no two antiq^Uarians are agi*eed. With respect to other 
j^rts of alodial lancT, the Salii, like the other Cierman tribes, had 
no difficulty in admitting the succeSsicwi of females. * The Ri- 
puai'ii excluded women from any portion of their ^andfather^s 
inheritance, while any of his male progeny survived; f and the 
Anglu maintained this prohibition, while there were male rela¬ 
tions to be found in the Mb degree of consanguinity; but in 
neither cose was die exclusion absolute. Post guintam antem 
(genet'aiionmn) Jdia esE toto^f sive de patrk shn: matris partCy in 
hci'isditatem snccedafi et tunc dmtm hei'cditas ad Jusum a laiwea 
iranseai^ $ If a man dies without children, says tlie Ripuarian 
code, and lea^ neither father nor mother, let his brother and 
sisteir succeed to his inheritance; and if* he has neitheu* brother 


nor sister; let his aunts inherit his po^essipns. {| Tliq Saxons 
and Aletnanni preferred sons to daughters ; but, on the VailuiSj 
of sons, the whole inhcritaiice of the fatlier descended to the 
■d8iu^ters.f ■ 

Mr Hallmn controverts the opinion of Montesquieu, adopted 
by'llobertson and Mably, that the benehces gtmitcxl by the 
Merovingean kings of France, ’were originally jfirecarious, and 
resumable at the pleasure of the Sovereign; unq he has certain¬ 
ly fhowii, that tlie aiithoritibs cited Jby MdjMesqnieu dp notMijjar- 
hir^ that cdnclasioni It is prdbable, that benefices were 

by difiefeiit nations^ 'Tliere is tea-^ 
J^'td BijTgnhdians th^ W firohi: the 
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nec manci'pii)i'Hm f etiiam nec dms terrarum partes ex co Joeo^ in 
if no ei hospitalitas jFim'at delcgata^ tequiraei* * But, wlieii this 
regulation was inatieji^ if beneficiary lands could have been re¬ 
sumed at pletmire, or had retiinunl to tlic Crown on the death 
of tile person who belli tbeui, the Lcudes of Burgundy iiiust 
have been in a worse condition than tlie alodi^ proprietors, 
though superior to tliem in rank and dignity. If this anomaly 
ever existetl,, which we can hardly believe, it must have been of 
short duration. TIic same code informs us, that at the time 
whenit was promulgated, beneficiary lands had become liercdi- 
tary property in Burgundy. Among the Visigoths, the Fideks 
were securecl in tlieir benefices and these declared to be their 
h^editary property, by the decrees of the Sth and 6th Coun¬ 
cils of Toledo. 

The revolutions of Italy, which, according to the plan ad¬ 
opted by Mr Hallam, follow liis account of tlie feudal system 
in Froiice, arc too numerous and two complicated to be treated 
with interest and perspicuity hi an abridgement like this. Mr ‘ 
Hallam may be forgiven for not accompiishing^in ISO pages, 
what it has cost M. Sismondi ten volumes to execute. There 
are, nevertheless, fine passages and interesting details in this 
thap^fer; and throughout we find tlie same spirit of liberality 
and impartial regard to justice, which arc so conspicuous in tlie 
other parts of his book. His account of the great struggle be¬ 
tween Frederick Barbarossa and the Lombard cities, is given 
with spirit and animationi; and the concluding remarks e:3iibit 
an admirable specimen of the true lessons to be drawn from his¬ 


tory. 

The successful insurrection of Lombardy,he observes, * is a 
memorable refutation of that system of policy to which its advocates 
give die appellation of vigorous, and which they perpetually hold 
forth as the only means through which a disidlected people are to he 
i ^strain^. class of statesmen, and by all men of harslt 

"^0^ violent disposition, measures of conciliadon, adherence to the 
^ to* antient privileges, or to those rules of 

inoral |hs:dce aU positive right, are al#ays 

ri^ealed widi :di^t^ ; midpl^cal 
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dental destmction of. Frederic’s army by ^seasdl enabled the cities 
of Lombardy to succeed in their resistance. The fact may well be 
disputed; since Lombardy, when united, appears to have been more 
than equal to a contest with any German force that could have been 
brought against tier ; but, even if wc admit the elfect of this circum¬ 
stance, it only exhibits the precariousness of a policy, which collate¬ 
ral events are always liable to disturb. ’ 

His account of the feuds and internal dissensions of the Ita¬ 
lian republics, is written in the same excellent Spirit. Their 
implacable animosities—their merciless proscriptions—t^e par¬ 
tiality, violence, and ingratitude of their factions, he censurcss 
as diey deserve; but in comparison with die benefits which li¬ 
berty conferred upon them, * the disorders that ruffled their 
surface appear slight and momentary. The men and institu¬ 
tions of the fourteenth century are to be measured by their 
contemporaries. Who w'ould not rather have been a citizen, 
of Florence, than a subject of the Visconti ? In a superficial 
review of history, we are sometimes apt to exaggerate me vicea 
of free states, and to lose sight of those inherent in tyrannical 
power. Thenold censoriousnes of republican histqnans, and 
the cautious servility of writers under an absolute monarchy, 
conspire to mislead us as to the relative prosperity of nationc. 
Acts of outrage and tumultuous excesses in a free state, axe 
blazoned in minute detail, and descend to posterity; tine deeds 
of tyranny are studiously and pe^etually suppressed. * So 
strongly is he impressed with the evils attendant on slavery, 
tha^ m a subsequent passage, he states it as * a doubtful pro¬ 
blem, whether tne sum of general happiness has lost more in 
the Inst diree centuries, through arbitrary ppwer, than it haa 
gained through regular police and suppression, of disorder. * 
Mor^^ most democratic of the great Itallah rejpubiics, 
preserved her fr^dom, and maintained her statien as proti^bQiF 
cif the general liberties of Italy; while neighbouring cuies, 
ilirtuna^ sunk under theyblK^^^^ 

lntn|e^ou|S (digarehies^ * cain« 
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con^scations, dis^aced by more permanent exclusions, or stain¬ 
ed with more noble blood, than the success of the pretended 
father of his country. Their predecessors, though guilty of oc¬ 
casional acts of violence, ‘ had in general respected the legal 
forms of their free republic; the Medici made all their govern¬ 
ment conducive to hereditary monarchy. ’ From tlie moment 
this family of profligate hypocrites obtained the suprenie auUio- 
rity, the character of Florence wtis as much changed as that of 
Home by the dominion of the Caesars. The external politics 
of the*State became loW and selfish. To secure tlieir own pow¬ 
er- was the sole object of its new rulers. The republic had been 
the constant enemy of the Visconti. The Medici became the 
friends and allies of the Sporzas. The degradation of indivi¬ 
duals followed the decline of public principle in the State; and 
Florence sunk into that abyss of infamy and corruption, from 
which it has never since eraergedi 

Mr Hallam seems to have considered the annals of the Visi- 
gotlis as unworthy his attention; and to tliis prepossession we 
must ascribe the mistakes and omissions, into wliwli he ITas fall¬ 
en, in his*account of Castile. He tells us, for instance, that 
Roderic of Toledo, ‘ one of the earliest Spanish historians,* 
flouri^ed in the beginning of the 13th century. But, if he 
bad taken die same trouble with the histoiy of Spain, which he 
has bestowed on the transactions of France, he w'ould have 
known, that there is a regular succession of Spanish chronicles, 
and some of tliem curious and valuable, from Idatius in the 6th 
century, to the annals of Compostella, and the Latin chronicle 
of Alonso Vllth in die 12di. He would also have avoided a 
mistake in his chapter on ecclesiastical usurpations, where he 
relates'the df^sal of * one Wamba, a King of the Visigoths 
in SjjJabii - as the first instance of die de|>osition of a sovereign 
Prince, by authority Church. If he had consulted me 

j^anish histpriahiP, he would have found, that Wamba, being 
suppe^0‘on the poinfb^ had received die tonsure aS a 

better world ; that haring submitted'^® 

he rias, ren^^ of resuming 

ttj^re a ^erious ;6th CGuncii pf Tbledp, wh^ich 
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M be no doubt, that by the existing law, supposing him toi 
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have been fairly tonsured, he was no longer capable of holding 
ilie sceptre. \Vaniba abdicated, or was deposed in 680. Tlie 
law, bv which he was excluded, had been passed iu 638, in a 
cOuncif composed, as tisiuil, of Bishops ann Palatines. Tliese 
are not the onlye'inistakes into which Mr Ilallani has been led 
by his contempt of the Spanish historians. He represents Fer¬ 
dinand I. of. Leon and Castile, as ‘ master of the whole His^ 
pano-Gothic monarchy. * But, so far from this being true, 
there were at that time independent Spanish Kin^s in Navarre, 
Sobrarbe and Arragon; and, so far from ‘ a cessation of Iiostili- 
ties between the Christian States, * enabling the latter to direct 
their united force against the Moors, tliere was a sanguinary 
contest between Ferdinand and his brother Garcia, King of 
Navarre, in which the latter lost his hfe, and a considcrdhle 
part of his dominions. 

In this part of his book, Mr Hallam has made excellent use 
of the valuable works of Marina, of which w^e gave some ac¬ 
count in our former Numbers. He has not scrujued, however, 
to dissent frcaji^that authoi’, when he thinks him in the wTong. 
Marina, led away by the popular, humour prevalent at Cadiz 
when he published his book, nas exerted him.sclf to prove, that 
after the 13th century, the nobility mid clergy ceased to he cosj- 
stituent parts of the Cortes. Mr Hall^ combats this opinion 
as highly improbable, and contrary^to the general spirit of the 
mixed monarchies of Europe. * The exclusion of the prelates 
and nobility from the Cortes, can hardly have been defensible 
on any constitutional rule, and must, one woidd imsigine, have 
affected the legality of those few asSeitdilies where it occur- 
redf* This reasoniiig is plajusible, and not entirely jto bo 
rejected ; but Mr Hallam is not aware of emtain peculiarities 
ip the constitution o Gistile, which makes it a{:^^ahle ^ 
that other monari^ foundc^^^d^ 

the wo<^js of Gcrma:!^^ encesr 
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blood, {jrelates, ricos omes^^ knights of tlic military orders, and 
good nieii of the towns, and other good men there assembled, f 
But so ctirly as 1286, in the Cortes of Palencia, there are laws 
enacted on the petition, and by the advice of the deputies of 
the towns, without any mention of the nobles and clergy, who 
appear not to have been convoked on that occasion. At die 
Cortes of Valladolid, in 1296, various important laws were 
made on the petition of the tleputies of the towns of Leon, enn 
acuerdo .ot' the* prelates and nobles summoned to'^Cortes; and 


tw{) years afterwards, laws are said to be enacted in Cortes, 
held at Uic ssimc place, con otnrgamiento of the ]>relates, nobles, 
and good men of the towns, though none but the last were in 
I'act consulted. In 1299 and 132,’>, none appear to have been 
summoned to Cortes except the deputies of the towns; and laws 
arc made, at their petition, by the king, without any mention of 
the higher orders. But in 1329 we have a very full meeting of 
Cortes, attended by the prclatc^s, the masters of the military or¬ 
ders, the ricos omes, inJahzo7m, knights, esquires, and depu¬ 
ties of the towns, to whom the king addressed h^isclf«a& his 
natural friends, requesting and commanding them to ailvise 
and direct him in the government of his kingdom, which he 
was desirous to administer and reform by their aiivice. All the 
members of this assembly appear to liave deliberated together, 
and to have given their joifit opinion on the form of petitions, 
to which in general tfrp king gave his full assent. The Cortes 
of Burgos in ISOi, those of Valladolid in the same year, tlie 
Cortes of Medina del Campo in 1805, and those of Valladolid 
in 1307, had been composed of the same classes of persons ; and 
laWs had been enacted by the advice and consent of the whole 
assembly. Bat, notwithstanding these precedents, we find Col^* 
fes at Burgos in 1338> in which many important laws w’ere 
pass^ attended by the nobles alone, the omes, infanzgttes 
anld U members of the king’s council; and in the 

fcdlo^tng year we have^ Cortes at Madrid, to wliitdi none but 
di^fudes df lhfe to appear to have been suinnKmed* In 134>8 
we:;i^e be^nning of a; very important innoylrtibn, whkh 
waai«fre*vwd»; tb^ m 

lOf feline, d^ujfietpf all;the;cides'and;td^^ 
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At tlie accession of Peter the Ctuel* we meet with tlie first 
clear and well-marked division of the Cortes into three separate 
estates. That iii(onarch held Cortes at Valladolid in 1351, in 
which the clerg}^, nobles, and deputies of the towns,- met and 
deliberated sepiiratCly, presented their petitions separately to 
the king, and had separate answers. It is impossible to peruse 
these petitions, without perceiving, that these tliree ortlers, with 
the king, did not form one indivisible legislature, requiring the 
common, consent of all to the exercise ot its autliosity; but that 
each, witli the king, had complete powers of legislation, so as 
to form three separate bodies, with different, and oftdi opix)- 
site interests and pretensions, of which the king was the com¬ 
mon regulator and moderator. In consecjuence of this legisla¬ 
tive pow'cr, exercised by the king, in conjunction with any^one 
of the three estates, we find, in tlie Cortes held at Medina del 
Campo in 1370, several laws repealed by tliC king, at the peti¬ 
tion of tlie towns, which had been enacted the preceding year 
at Toro, with consent of tlie tlitee Estates, cm actierdo de los 
jpei'l^oSi e de ricoz omes, e procuradm'es de l-as cibdades e villas. 

iJmfer tST" three first Princes of the house of Frastamare, 
who, like our Lancastrian kings, owed their crown to a success¬ 
ful usurpation, the government seems to have been wc^ adigii- 
nistcred, and the constitutional rights of the subject duly re¬ 
spected. The nobles and the clei^ were, in general, sum¬ 
moned to tlie Cortes; though, on some occasions, none but de¬ 
puties from the towns appear to have been assembled. Peti¬ 
tions for grievances were, in general, presented in the name of 
the deputies; but the old practice was still oceasionally main¬ 
tained, of bringing them lorward in the nmne of the whole 
Cortes; and, in one instance, there was a separate list of griev- 
iihees presented by the clci^y. The petitions were answered by 
the king, sometiini^ or with advice of hisHcoun^ 

j but, mdre llN^ient^^ widi consent of {he nobles imtl pre^ 
liSies.^ W promulgated, diey yreie said to be 

';^i^-by;ai3viee^ef:^ .and;;grafits of HiOnqy^jWer^'Uaade 
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dually diminishetl, till they were reduced to seventeen. It was 
at this period, too, that we hear of the first complaints among 
the deputies, of interference in elections, on the part of the 
Crown; sometimes, by naming or designating the deputies to 
be chosen; and, at otlier times, by direct acts of bribery. 
Certain nobles and prelates still attended the (fortes; but they 
were persons about the Court, who were not likely to oppose 
any impediment to its designs. The great body of the nobles, 
occupied with*private feuds, or engaged in open or secret com¬ 
binations against die favourite Don Alvaro de Luna, lost all 
recolleiftion of tlieir constitutional privileges, and never thought 
of obtaining redress of gi’ievances, except by arms. The laws 
promulgated at this period, were made at the petition of the 
deputies, by advice of the council, or of the prelates and no¬ 
bles, who happened to be present at die Cortes. 

During the reigns of John II. and Henry IV., we have found 
but one instiince of the prelates and nobles assembling on pub¬ 
lic business; and that meeting resembled inoi-e the congress of 
two hostile powers, than the convocation of a deliberative assem¬ 
bly. It was held at Cabezon, in the open fields, th^Tfheet- 
ing of John and his barons at Rtmnimede. After a conference 
betweejn Henry IV. and the Marquis of Villena, and other cliiefs 
of the malcontents, it was agreed to appoint a committee of five 
to reform the State; two on the part of the king, two on the 
part of the nobles, and one tQ have a casting voice in case of 
need. This committee met at Medina del Camjm; and, after 
much deliberation, prepared a body of ordinances, which were 
Confirmed and promulgated by the royal authority, but not car¬ 
ried into execution in consequence of the disturbances that en¬ 
sued. The meeting at Cabezon is termed by the king, in the 
public instrument recording and ratifying its proceedings, the 
ayuntamieiUOy which he held witli the prelates, ricos omes, and 
.kiiights of his kingdom. Apintojiiiefif.o was at that time the 
word Usualty employed to desim the meeting of Cortes. 
Among die ordinal on mis occasion, tliere is one (ihc; 

19th) i^hieh declares, that no shall be levied on the siibir 

ject, withput consent of and nobles, as well as of the 

depudi^sK^ the tovns; a ^oof^ that, though seldom exercised, 
it ;^ll held to fac:^ t^nstitutional righf of the two supei^ 

■■■ In. ■ 
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ings of the ilcpulus <)f the towns took place in the intct^al, till 
15S8, when they were assembled for tlu* last time at Toledo. 
On this occasion the three oiders met, and deliberated separate¬ 
ly; and were not allowed to confer together, nolwithstauding 
the earnest supplications of the nobles to be permitted witli the 
deputies of the Urn ns. The object of the meeting was to obtain 
i\ general tax or excise. The clergy were willing to eon ply 
with the Emperor’s wishes, but the nobles steadily rcfusetl tie ir 
consent; and, after three months had been spont'in useless de¬ 
liberations, (.'harles at length dissolved them abruptlv, and luwer 
aftei-waids called them together. From this time tlie Coites of 
Castile consisted of deputies of the towns only. 

We have been led into these details by the difFerence of opi¬ 
nion bc'tween Mr Ilail.im and Maiina. We have not quoted 
onr authorities, because they are the manuscript acts of the 
Cortes which we have consulted on this point. It appears, that 
in C^astile, as in most European monarchies, the supreme legis¬ 
lative power was supposed to be vested in tlic king, bnt not to 
be lt;iiS»lly exercised without the consent of his subjects. It ap¬ 
pears, howevel*, there was no fixed or established usage that dc- 
terniincd the particular description of persons, w'hosc consent 
w'as necessary to give validity to his legislative acts; and tlv*t 
the practice was exceedingly variable, not only from one age to 
ilnother, but in the same age. We have, in the same reign, 
laws with consent of the whole Cortes, and laws with consent of 


one branch of the C’ortes only, 'riiis irregularity led, in the 
] 5th century, to the general practice of summoning no jiersoiiH 
to Cortes, except the deputies of the towns, witli whose consent 
ntui the advice of his council the king made laws and ordinances 
for the better government of his kingdom. At a still later pe¬ 
riod, an abuse, which had begun in the reign of John IL, was 
converted into an engine for superseding entirely the legislative 
control of the Cortes. Pragmaticas were jssum by the King 
irt Council, which were declared to have Uio force of laws, fill 
they alwiuld be confirmed in Cortes: And os tlio power of the 
Crown increased aud the spirit of the people declined, thcst» 
pragmaticas were at length (feclared to liave the same force as if 
W bM passed in Cortes. Such has been the state of 
Spmush legislation since tiie accession of the house of Bourbon. 

den utics 0 ^ the towns in Castile were persons of rank 
ijiM oonsiacration at a very early period, and may, with greater 
Mpiiety, be compared to the knights of the shires, than to the 


Elites imd .burgesses of England. Jn the thirteenth centuiy, 
dbsy (sre styled om^ hu^nos in the acts of the Cortes; but m 
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the* fourteenth and succeeding conturicH, tliey call themselves 
fijos ditlgOy rava/leros e escuderus e omes fnienos. They had w ages 
from their constituents jis in England. In 152.'5, the deputies 
of Sevillt* liad caoli fdiii* ducats a day* They hud, in general, 
full powers from the cities they rejiroscntcd; bu| on some occa¬ 
sions, their powers w'cre limited. Each town or city had a sin¬ 
gle vote; and therefore it was of no consequence how many 
ineinhers it sent to Corl(*s* In later times, it was usual to 
chuse two rcprcseutatUcs <mly; but in the early part of Spa- 
ni.di history, w'e fiiul the number excceilingly variable, and 
soinctiihes v(*ry great. At the Cortes of Hiirgos in 1315, many 
lowilh w’t*re r(‘preseiited by one nu*mbcr only, wliile Soria sent 
seven :uk1 Avila tiiirleeii. W'hcrc the (kputies of a tow'ii w'cre 
eqifally ilivided in o))inion, that town, of course, Ic'.t its vole on 
the question. C’ontesied clwtions were decidcii bvtlie ('onncil, 
notwithstanding several incllectual attenqits of the deputies to 
bring (he decision before thems('lvi's. 'flie members of the 
CVmncil had a right to be present at tlie delib<‘rations of the 
Cortes, thfiugh tins was sometimes disjiuted; i>ut they liad no 
voice in their deeisions. The dignities delibcn'.<»^ WTW^Iose 
door.«, and took an oath not to re\eal what was connniinIcnl»*d 
to tlicyi by^ the king) or what pa^^sed in debate among them¬ 
selves. 


Mr Tlalhun, misled by a passage in the Par/idus, denies the 
existence of l(*rritoriul jurisdictions in C’a>tile. If he h.ad look¬ 
ed into the ordenamienlo of Alcala, he woulil liave found ample 
proof to the eontrarv. ^ 'Hie local jurisdictions in Castile, 
were not feudal; and, in some resjiecis, wa-re a still more im¬ 
perfect institution, 'i'he seignior, or lord of the djstx’ict, did 
not hold a court, ami try causes with assistance of bis vassal^ 
but aj)pomtcM.l an alcalde, or single judge, who liad the admi¬ 
nistration of Justice, civil and criminal, in the first instance. 
These territorial rights <'f justice, originated, like the charters 
of corporations, in* gi'ants of the Crown ; and there was an ap¬ 
peal from all siibonlirntte tribunals to the King’s Courts. The 
same constitution still subsists in Castile. Every villagip, or 
pueblo^ is reakngOi abadengo or dv senvno^ according as it is 
fiubjet't to tlic kiug, to the church, or to a seignior j and a cer¬ 
tain territory, c.aUed Jui'iuliccwH^ is anne.'^ed to it,, within 
which the aicaMe a right to try all qiu*sti<ms, civil or cri- 
htinnl) and even to decide in cases of life and death, but with 
an appeal to the sujicrior courts. The alq^ildc is appointed by 
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the king, or by the seignior, civil or ecclesiasticail, of the vil- 
lage^ and is camraonly taken from a list of three j n'r.sons, se¬ 
lected by the alcalde of the preceding year. Certain tines are 
payable to the lord; but, in general, they are slight, and not 
exacted with scv'^crity; aiid, hi return, the lortl is^ ex})cct<.H! to 
give his assistance to the village, in times of distress or public 
calamity. In antient times, it was considered an advantage to 
belong to the king; but latterly it has been deemed a mislbr- 
ttine, die officers of the Crown having been fourriil more rigid 
in their exactions than those of private lords, riie regidores 
are not judges, as Mr Hallam seems to imagine^ but^nagis- 
trates, who have charge of the police of the streets and mar¬ 
kets, ahd the management of the revenues and coinnion proper¬ 
ty of the town or village. , t 

After so much time oestowed on Castile, it will be impossible 
lor us to enter at length on the constitution of Arragoii. We 
must llierefore content ourselves with recommending to our 
readers the observations of Mr Hallam on this singular form of 
government. They will find, in jiarticular, an excellent ac- 
cdui#^t"theMiiffice and functions of the Justiza, and a deserv¬ 


ed euloglum on tlic admirable institutions of the Arragonesc, 
lor die protection of individual liberty. It was the b^st of 
Arragon, as it u^ed to be the glory of England, that no stran- 
gei' could set his foot upon her soil, without enjoying the ecpial 
liieneAt of her laws. Arragon was, in these ages, the only spot 
in Europe, that affortled refuge to the persecuted,; and gave sc-<^ 
curity to the oppressed. So fully was this principle est^mlished, 
that It was usual for tlie kings of Arragon, when they took stran¬ 
gers into tljeir service, to make a private bar|^in witli them— 
dmt they should not appeal to the protection cd' die Justiza. A 

shpws the different spirit of the government 
• A Castilci That prince had taken for Jiis second 


a sister of die king of Ciistile ; and, yielding to her inipor- 
h^ alicfnatcd in Savour fif ’ 
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gc)o<i vnssijis and comrades;* and then rising; from Ins seat, he 
ordered the grants to be recalled. At a much earlier period, 
when the Frcncli were threatening to iiiviulc Catalonia, Peter 
m. assejnbled the Cortes of Ai’ragon at Ttiriixona, to solicit 
their assisUincc. The Cortes iaitl before liiiij a statement of 
grievances, tor wlvicli they demanded redress before they would 
engage in the war, saying, that subjects without Uieir rights 
toulu liave little heart to fight fiir their king. Peter was obsti¬ 
nate, and reitised to listen to tlicir grievances, till the war was 
over; on which they contederated together, according to the 
antieni use and custom of their country, for the preservation of 
their laws, franchises and liberties, resolving to stand by one ah- 
otlicr in the enteiprise, and to punish all who took part against 
tlifin, but without rcrioimcing their allegiance to the king, un¬ 
less he slumld punish any of them without a legal trial, in which 
case they declarctl they slionUl no longer consider him as their 
lawful king, but transfer their allegiance to liis son. ‘ All, * says 
the historian, ‘ wore unanimous in this determinationthe licos 
vmes and knights w'ere not more jealous of their libertie s tlian 
the common and inferior persons; all were of oph^n,**tfi?irthe 
beiiig and existence of Arragon dejicndcd, not on the strength 
of tne^kingdum, but on its Jibertv; all were resolved, that if 
tneir IiberUes must perish, the kingdom should perish with them. * 
Peter w'us compelled at length to give way^ and to grant the 
i\ivilegiogmeraU or, as Mr Hallain justly calls it,, the Magna 
Cliarta of Arragon. , 

We must pass over the two following chapters on the Ger* 
malt and Greek empires, widi a gencKal recommendation to 
our readers, of their contents. 

The chapter on ecclesiastical povver is written with great 
tare, and coinposed In a truly liberal and philosophicjd spirit. 
Mr Hallam traces the gratlual usurpations of the ecclesiastical 
on the civil authority, favoured sometimes by the mistaken po¬ 
licy or devotion, and sometiriies submitted to by the weakness 
and pusillanimity of Princes, He shows by what steps thto 
Church acquired an exclusive jurisdiction over its ovra tnemi* 
bers, and uy what artifices its tribunals made such extensive 
encroachments on the civil courts* He exposes the impudent 
pretemtions of the Bishops m the ninth and tenth centuries 
l^nd ht^y rejgr^s the subjugation to which they were reduced 
by the Itoman see hi ^he eleventh ami twelfth. Willi seme 

the Tfeon^ lie rebates |h cohtesjte betiveen 
the IJrciWn and the Papal tkrar but expatiates vwth Just indi^ 

* Zurita, lib. 7. cap, 17. 
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nation on the shameless r{M)acity and immoderate ambition of 
tile Roman PontiffJ when he succeeded in the struggle. I’lic 
scandalous dissoluteness and open simony of Avignon, prepar¬ 
ed the downfai of the Papal power; and the schism, that so 
long disgi-aced ^d divided the Church, was near reducing its 
chiefs to the comparatively humble station they had filled in 
the tenth centurj'. But the violent and outrageous conduct of 
the coimcils enabled them to recover some portion of their au¬ 
thority- The Bishops, who were ready enough to seize the 
spoils of the Church, gave ample warning at Constance, that iti 
spiritual weapons would not bo suffered to rust in theif hands. 
Their decree, that no faith was to be kept with Huss, in pre¬ 
judice of the Catholic Church, has affixed a stain on timt as¬ 
sembly, which no time or casuistry can effhcc. We were pleas¬ 
ed with a reflection of Mr Hallam on that tragical event. As 
the Sober judgment of history, on all similar transactions, it is 
the sentence of posterity on all who violate their engagements 
with a fallen enemy, or profit by capitulations, and then evade 
j^e performance of them, ‘ Ine great moral, ’ he observes, 
* to De'd'ra^^m^^ the condemnation of Huss is, that no breach 
of finth can be excused by our opinion of ill desert in the par*^ 
ty, or by a narrow interpretation of our own engagtimentg. 
Every capitulation ought to bo construed favourably for the 
w^fcer side. In such cases it is emphatically true, that if the 
letter Idlletli, the spirit should give life. * 

Throughout tins chapter, Mr Hallam is animated witli tt 
laudable zeal against the impostures and usurpations of the 
Church; and, in relating the measures taken in different coun¬ 
tries to restrain the enormous jurisdiction once possessed by the 
hierardiy, he makes this sensible observation, ‘ that ecclesiasti-^ 
eaif and not merely papal encroachments, are what civil go¬ 
vernments, and the laity in general, have to resist; a point 
which some very zealous opposers of Rome h^ave been willing to 
keep out of sight. The latter arose out of the foinier, and per- 
hsips w^erc in soihe respects less objectibimble. But the true 
eiienjy is what are called High-Church principles—be diey 
Itiaintained by a pope, a bishop, or a pmbyter; * 

jjitb ail ekamiiiaticm of some doifoffiil 
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viicaiit, in order to enjoy their temporalities, rendered some re- 
gidations rieccssary to restrain their rapacit}'. Religion would 
otherwise iiave fallen into poverty and contempt; and tlie re¬ 
straints, such as they were, whicli it opposed to lawless violence 
and brutal indulgence, would have become altogether ineflcc- 
tuaJ. That the Pope made a bad use of* his victory, cannot be 
denied; but the struggle was necessary; and, like other re¬ 
forms, the change wiis for some time bcneficitil. We arc also 
of opinion, that Mr Hallom has not given sufficient credit to 
the Chiirch for her services in the cause of civil liberty. We 
doubt whether the kings of Europe woultl not have succeeded 
universally in usurping an absolute authority over their sub- 
jecjfs, if they had not been engaged in contests with the Church, 
wliicli occupied their time, weakened tlieir power, anti forceti 
them to cultivate tlie affections of their people. It cajmot be 
denied, that wliatever success attended the efforts of the Italian 
republics against the emperors, they were greatly indebted for 
it to the support and countenance of the Popes. In our comi- 
try, the quarrel between Bcckct and Henry US 

fortunately interposed at a critical moment, most dangerous to 
our liberties, when a young, ambitious, and artful prince had 
Ween i^called to the throne after a disastrous usurpation. The 
exhortations and counsels of Langton prompted and directed 
the Barons in their contest with John; and the disputes of his 
grandson with the elerg}', contributed not a little to obtain for 
ns tlie last confirmation and final establishment of the char¬ 
ters. In all contests between the Crown and the People in 
the middle ages, we find the monkish chroniclists on tlie 
popular side m the question; and these men, no doubt, spoke 
the sentiments of the order to which they belonged. The lower 
clerg 5 ', necessarily taken from the body of the ^‘ople, must have 
participated in all their feelings; and, where the interests of die 
Church were not ttincerned, must have been inclined, in general, 
to espouse their cause. * The democracy of Europe had, m those 
ages, no political power or consideration, except die portion it 
enjoyed through incse its virtual representatives ip the Church. 
Superstition, which in our days has contributed so powerfully 
to rivet the chains of patior^, fortunately an luly of the 

|>eoples when l^er ipfipence was atits bci^^ . 

The cji^ter that follows, op the Constitution of England, is 
the most vaiuabie and interesting part of die book. We have 
no hesitotiop in stating it to be the most fJlI, accurate, and ira- 
partial history of the constitution, that has yet appeared. 
addition to other sources of information, Mr Hallaxn has made 
garefid aiid diligent use of the rolls of Parliament; by the 
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filstimcc of whicli, he has been enabled to traec** with j^eater ex¬ 
actness than any former historian, the progress of onr constitu¬ 
tional liberties, from the reign of Edward III. to the accession 
of the house of York, wlien the records of ParUainent become 
comparatively barren and insignificant. Without setting up 
our aatient constitution as a model of perfection, he has show'n 
that the people of this country have always lived under a mo¬ 
narchy limited by law; and, in this view, his work may be consi¬ 
dered as a complete and satisfactory answer to the false and mis¬ 
chievous theories of llrady and Carte, adapted and brought in¬ 
to notice by the genius and authority of Hume. Tl>e work of 
Mr Miller, tlic only historical view of the constitution that has 
appeared since Mr Hume’s history, is remarkable for the saj^a- 
city of its conjectures, the ingenuity of its explanations, the 
boldness of its discussions, aiul its t(«ttil freedom from prejudice; 
but it is deficient in accuracy and research, and will not bring 
conviction to a mind tliat has received its first iinpx<essions froni 
llic plausible hut dclusiyc rqwesentations of Hiime. It is witli 
grent^*fiStisfsfttioii, thercf()rc, that we recommend the work be-f 
tore iis to all who doubt the existence, or desire to trace the 
progress of our liberties, in the middle ages. 

It would be idle to attempt any abstract or abridgement df 
this part of Mr Hallam’s book. We sludl content ourselves 
with a few critical remarks, and some extracts, to show the 


spirit and principles of the tvork. 

Mr Hallam is inclined, w'ith Carte, to doubt the storv told 
by Mathew Paris of the election of John to the Crown of Eng¬ 
land,' after the death of his brother Richard. The speech put 
in the mouth of Arclibishop Hubert by the historian, is cer- 
tamty * in a strain beyond the constitution ; ' but there is a cir-> 
Jctimstance, inihoticed by liistoriaiVs, that gives some j^robability 
to to aceduht than ordinary. It has 

beKiu nsiial lor lhe Kiings of England to dat<5 tlieir accesrion to 
Ihe'thfone from the death of their predecessor. But it will Im 
m iw ilis public instruments^ cktess 

jik reign, npt fi’om the dejith_ of his bro- 
hiisydSvn:;-(ri)i%iiad^^ fhls; p^u- 
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that, * from the re’iOT of Henry III. at least, the legal equality 
<ii' all ranks below the peerage was, to every essentjal purpose, 
as complete as at present.' He has surcfly forgotten the sta¬ 
tute of Morton, which declares, tliat lords shall not marry those 
they have in ward to villeins oi* vthers^ as burgesses, 'inhere timf 
he disparaged. It is quite clear, that when this act was passed, 
burgesses were considered an inferior chiss to freeholders. 

We agree, with Mr .Hallani, that * w'e read very little of 
privitlc W'ars in England.; ’ but we are not satisfied ‘ that they 
were it. 9 ver legal. * l ie quotes a passage from Glanvil, where 
that author exfwesises his doubts, whether a lord was entitled to 
demand an aid from his vassal ad guaram mam maimfenendam^ 
bu^ thinks diis expression must relate to * tlie inHitaiy service 
due from the lonl to his sovereign.* If sucli had been the 
meaning of Glanvil, he would not have expressed himself 
doubtfully; for there can be no question^ that the inilitair te¬ 
nants of a tenant in chief were bound to assist him in perform¬ 
ing his military service to the Crown, cither by tlieir pci*sonal 
attendance in the field, or by contributing, accorcliqg 
tent of their fees, to the scutage unposed on him. Ifutthc fi^iw- 
ing passage, from tlie same author, which seems to have escaped 
Mr llhllam, places beyond a tleubt the right of jirivatc war in 
England; jukI, notwitiiatanding the dubious expressions in the 
former quotation, establishes tlie principle, that vassals were 
bound to assist their lords in their jwUate quarrels. ‘ Si quis 
plura komagia pro diversisfeodis suisfecerit (Uversis dominis, qui se 
invicem infestant, si capitalis dominm ejus ei preceperit, qmd se- 
cum in propria pa'sona^ua eat contra alium domimmi suiim, opm'- 
tet etini ejus preccjdo in hoc ohtemperare, salvo tamen sewitio al- 
terius dommi de feodo quod de eo tenet. * If a vassal holds te¬ 
nements of dilFereiit lortk^ says Bracton, ‘ et si inter dominos 
suos capitales miatiiur immipiiiee, in propria persona semper sta-r 
hit cum eo ctu jecit ligeanfianh et per attornatum cum dliis,* 

* The most pirpJiainent instance,* says Mr Hullam, ‘of what 
may be deemed a prb ate war in England, arose out of a con- 
tetitlon between the Eai^Is of Gloucester and Hereford, in the 
reign of Edward I., dv^ng which acts of extraordinary violence 
W'^ere iwpetrated^ but^ for from its having passed for lawftil, 
fhosc powertviJi boUi committed to pri^q, and paid 

iieayy fines. * Tbfo fo not quite corrwt. 

blemeh because tliey made wm 

eimply^ blit because they made war after they hatl fep prohi¬ 
bited by i^e king in Parfoifo^ht* The punishment that attciul- 

# lih. 9i c. L f Brapton, lib. c. S5i sect 5. 
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(?fl them is a proot^ not of the illegality private war, bat of 
the supremacy of Parliament, to which the King hiaiseif, us 
well as the ynoudest baron of the land, was bound to give obe¬ 
dience. Nor is this tlio on)v remarkaltle instance on record <jf 
a private war iw Engiand. Mr Ilaliiun might have four.d in 
Madox a formal truce, t>r cessation of hostilities, between the 
Earl Marshall and the Earl of CTloiieester, in the reign, proba¬ 
bly, of Henry III. I Te has himself, indeed, in a subsequent 
pnrt of his book, relatetl some acts of violence;, ‘ amounting in 
effect to a private war. ’ § But he is mistakeji in classing ^^onlkes 
de Breaute among the confedt'rate baron,s at the accession of 
Henry III. That worthy pnilisan Avas a sturdy royalist, and 
;steady adherent of John. liis subsequent mislVatuiies arpse 
from the error of supjx’sing Ijc might commit the same excesses, 
with impunity, under Hubert de Burgii, which he had sncccss- 
fidlv practised bv tiie favour and example of his old master. 

Wc were inclined to have entered into s(mie discussion witli Mr 
Hallarn concerning the state of the English boroughs at the time 
; but the subject is too extensive for our limits. 
Wc are apprehensivje, that, notwithstanding his w'eU-foandetl 
suspicions of Brady, he Inis confided too implicitly in tliat au¬ 
thor's hktory of boroughs, the most imperfect and imfaif of afi 
liis works. He is inclined, we })orceive, to doubt the existence 
of municipal jurisdiction among the Saxons. He quotes indeed 
the charter of Eincoln, which * refers to municipal privileges 
of jurisdiction enjoyed by the citi^tens under the Confessor; ’ 
but supposes, that as Lincoln was one of the five Danish towns, 

♦ it might be in a more advantageous situation than the ge¬ 
nerality * of boroughs. If he had l<x>ked to the charter of 
Henry II, to the burgesses of Wallingford, published by Brady 
himselfj he wbuld have found a similar recognition of iiiuiiici- 
pal jurisdiction under the Confessor, and;, in particular, a con¬ 
firmation of their mercantile gild, with all it8»iaws and customs, 
as then enjoyed, among which was this privilege, ne prepodtus 
■rimis, de gilda em'um se intromUtat, nisi 

prpptde alder7mnnu$ et minister eonim, * From a charter of 
Henry I. published by Madox, it apjmars, that the Cnihtengilcl 
^ witUhi the citVj whiefi ^ey Sad 

dbe Cofifesk^F, jand probably froin th© time of 

prtvfiegies of Saxon juiisd^ 
piiylleges tbwtranirferi^d 

i3|ipfyi;of H<4y m consequesnee of which 
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prior of tliat monastery became one of the aldermen of Loiir* 
clou, and comiimcd to exercise that crfHce till llie suppression of 
convents in 1.531. The ward i^ovcriied so long in this extra¬ 
ordinary manner, is now called Portsokcn ward, f 

We arc m>t iu the least disposed to enter on*the con'j’ovcrsy 
concerning the origin of the House of C’oininon.s. W'e are in¬ 
clined, in the main, to agree with Mr Hailain ; but \vt* cannot 
help remarking to hiiii, that the xyiUmii mentionct! in the IS 
ilenry III. were J]ot villeins, hut townsmen, as he will at once 
pcrcci'ie, if he takbs the trouble to peruse the writ, f Wo are 
agreed also, that some of his Parliaments, after the 4.9 Henry 
III. must be rejected as spurious. The citizens and burgt'sses 
W( 4 fc not t^timmoned to a Parliament in 1269, but to as.sist at a 
religious ceremony. The instance; at the accession of Edward 
I. is n case iin)re in point; but the chief object of the meeting 
was to swear fetilty to tlic King, 

But, without searching further for errors and omissions una¬ 
voidable in aw^ork like tliis, we shall pi'ocecd to tlieniore pleai^ 
ing task of giving some extracts, as specimens nf Jirirf"'i^ninniih 
spirit of Mr Hallam's constitutional remarks. After relating 
the impeachment of Sufibik, and the appointment of a parlia- 
fticntdlry commission for reform, in tlie teiith of ilichard II., he 
makes the following observations. 

‘ Those, who have written our history with more or leas of a Tory 
bias, exclaim against this parliamentary commission as an unwarrant¬ 
able violation of the King’s sovereignty ; and even impartial men are 
strudk at first sight by a measure diat seems to overset tlie natural 
balance of our constitution. But it would be unfair to blame either 
tliose concerned in this commission, some of whose names at least 
have been handed down with unquestioned respect, or tliose high- 
spirited representatives of the people, whose patriot firmness has been 
hitherto commanding all our sympathy and gratitude, unless we could 
distinctly pronounce by what gentler means they could restrain the 
excesses of government, llurteen Parlianients had already met 
since the accession of Richard ; in all, the same remonstrances had 
been repeated, and the same praenises renewed. Subsidies, more fre¬ 
quent than in any former reign, had been granted for the supposed 
exigencies of the war; but this was no longer illuminated by those 
dazzling victories, whi^ give to fortune the mien of wisdom,. The 
icoasts of England were perpetually ravaged, and her trade destroy- 
|ed ; whOethe administration incurred the suspicion of diverting t» 
private iises that treasure which; they so fully and uiisuccessfully ap- 
to the public service. Ko voice of his^eopie, until it ^ipoke ia 
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tlrundur, would stop an intoxicated boy in the wasteful career of dis¬ 
sipation. He loved festivals and pageants, tlie prevailing folly of his 
time, with unusual frivolity; and his ordinary living is represented as 
beyond comparison more sljowy and sumptuous tlian even that of 
his magnificent aifkl chivalrous predecessor. Acts of Parliament were 
no adequate barrier to his misgovernment. Of what avail arc sta¬ 
tute, says Walsingliam, since the king, with his privy council, is 
wont to abolish what Parliament lias just enacted? The constant 
prayer of the Commons in every session, that former’statutes might 
be kept in force, is no slight presumption that tliey were not secure 
of being regarded. It may be true that Edward IXI.'s government 
had been full as arbitrary, though not so unwise as his grandson’s; 
but this is the stronger argument, that notliing less than an extra¬ 
ordinary remedy could preserve the still unstable liberties of Esg- 
land. 


* The best plea that could be made for Richard was his inexperi¬ 
ence, and the misguiding suggestions of favourites. ITiis, however, 
made h more necessary to remove thovse false advisers, and to supply 
that inexperience. Unquestionably, the choice of ministers is repos- 
iihiir*)i;&vi<iSeign ; a trust, like every other attribute of legitimate 
power, for Uie public good; not, what no legitimate power .can ever 
be, tlie instrument of selfishness or caprice. There is something 



more sacred than the prerogative, or even than the constitqtiolt; th« 
public weal, for which all powers are granted, and to which they must 
all be referred. For this public weal, it is confessed to be sometimes 
necessary to shake tlte possessor of tl^e throne out of his scat: cquld 
it never be permitted to suspend, though but indirectly and for a 
time, the positive exercise of misapplied prerogatives? He has learn^ 
ed in a very different school from myself, who denies to Parliament^ 
at the present day, a preventive as weh as vindictive control over the 
RdministraUoh of afiairs; a right of resisting, by those means which 
He within Us sphere, the appointment of unfit ministers. These 
tn^s are now indirect; they need not bb the less effectual, and they 
«i>e certainly more salutary on 

Alter this the conduct imd chai^cter of Richayd, 

the reader of will not be sdjqsrisetl to fiijd bipi 

nrisA of bia subsequciit and of the elevation of 

il«iirjr/<d''l>ftneaster: toThe 

tifo yetuv, wasjdtQgether^ 

;thjto:;Costv James il;nis^ tbroi}e^:^;it.;was' 

:;IJ<^ry to'. the. 

.;t 0 at^pert.bi^ :atdhority«. 
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been otherwise efFccted by one so unprovided with foreign support as 
Henry, proves this revolution to have been, if not an indispensable, 
yet a national act, should prevent our considering the Lancas- 
trian Kings as usurpers of the throne. ‘ The claim of Henry, as 
opposed to that of the Earl of March, was indeed iridiculous; but it 
is by no means evident, tliat, in such cases of extreme urgency, as 
leave no security for the common weal but the deposition of a reign¬ 
ing prince, there rests any positive obligation upon the Estates of the 
realm to fill hft place with the nearest heir. A revolution of this 
kind seems rather to.defcat and confound all prior titles, though in 
the nev/ settlement it will commonly be prudent, as well as equitable, 
to treat them with some regard. ’ 

In discussing the claim of the House of York, be docs justice 
to‘the motleration and Ininianity ol' the excellent person who 
first brought forward that pretension; and remarks, that the 
sanguinary violence of Margaret Iclt him not the choice of re¬ 
maining a subject w'ith impunity, 

‘ But with us, who are to weigh these antient faclions in the ba¬ 
lance of wisdom and justice, there should be no hesitation in decid* 
ing, that the House of Lancaster were lawful sovereig.aifdffin'gidinl^ 
I am indeed astonished, ’ sa 3 's Mr Hailam, * that not only such his¬ 
torians as Carte, who wrote undisguisedly upon a Jacobite system ; 
iTut even men of jiister principles, have been inadvertent enough to 
mention the right of the house of York. If the original consent of 
the nation,—if three descents of the throne,—-if repeated acts of 
parliament,—if oaths of allegiance from the whole kingdom, and 
more particularly from those who now advanced a contrary preten¬ 
sion,—if undisturbed, unquestioned possession during sixty years, 
could not secure the reigning family against a mere defect in their 
genealogy, when were the people to expect tranquillity? Sceptres 
were committed, and governments were instituted, for public pro¬ 
tection and public happiness,—not certainly for the benefit of rulers, 
pr for the security of particular destinies. No prejudice has less 
in its favour; and jnone has been more fatal to the peace of man¬ 
kind, than that which regards a nation of subjects as a family’s 
private inheritance. For, as this opinion induces reining priti- 
pes and their courtiers, to look on the people as m^e onfy to 
obey them; so, when the tide of eventss has swept them fi'pm their 
thrones, it begets a fond hope of restoration, a sense of injury and 
imprescriptible rights, which give the show of justice to fresh dis¬ 
turbances of public order, and rebellious against established saitho- 
rity,* , 

Oft Guestion we have the misfortune to differ 

frem ^ ^'he naiTUtive onthe^M of ParUamentj to 

which he our cqjinioftj prove, that, 

during die infimey or ifthrmity of die King, the ‘ ri^tof deter- 
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wliicl?, the executive government shall be conducted in the 
Kind’s name tuid behalfj devolves upon the great G>uncil of 
Parliament, ’ understanding by Uiat phrase the two houses of 
Parliament without die King, or some one to represent his per- 
!»on* Mr Hall«m*s mistake arises from his not adverting to the 
tact, that the Parliament w'hich met at the accession ot Henry 
Vlth, was a full and complete Parliament, being held by the 
Duke of Gloucester, under a commission from the Great Seal. 

Mr Hallam’s last chapter contains a variety of miscellaneous 
information on the state of society in Europe in the . middle 
ages. It is full of curious and entertaining matter, but obvious¬ 
ly incapable of abridgement. 


Art. VI. Lyon en Mil Huit Cent Dix-Sejit. Par le Colonel 
Fabvier,. ayant fait les Fonctions de Chef de I’Etat Major 
du Lieutemnt du Roi dans les 7nie et 19me Divisions MiU- 
taires. Paris, Delaunay, 1818. 

*^1118 little tract is full of interest to those who read for mere 
amusement; and it is calculated to convey much useful 
iastniction to die government of every countrj', wdiich eiiher is, 
or,, from sinister views, is represented to be, in a disturbed state. 
We regard it as teaching a most valuable lesson to diose who 
are at the Iread of affairs in France:—and it is very melancholy 
to add, that it may not be thrown away upon the rulci’s of our 
own countn', where no such excuses are to be found for rashly 
charging the people with disaHbetion, and treating them as 
fraitofs, because one set of men are alarmed at nothing, juid 
another have an interest in pretending to be so. 

It is well knotrn, that, in die course of the last sumiper, se¬ 
rious discontents existed in the city of Lyons and its neighbour¬ 
hood* 111686 feeling broke out into, acts “of qp^aii violence. 
.Many examples were made; the jails w«re with prikin- 
erjs; die were busily occupied; the publick func- 

tic^ries were incessant in dieir pursuit of deUnquents. All that 
of tile effects of these proceedingsy^^^^ w^ increase of 

e^-r^thomdi die dist^^ t^ibited the impos- 
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of Marshid Mannont, Duke of Ragiisii—an officer who pos¬ 
sessed the confidence of the king, ami well merited that of both 
the army and the country. Colonel Fabvier accompanied him 
as chief of his staff. The result of bis mission, was the almost 
immediate restoration of tranquillity; and, aklioiigh die im¬ 
portance of this result would have amply justified the publica¬ 
tion of an account of die measures by which it was brought 
about, it seems that our author has been still further called up¬ 
on to describe them by the recent revival of the calumnies a- 
gainst the people of Lyons, with the addition of others equally 
gross aj^ainst Marmont, under the sanction of a respectable au¬ 
thority In diCyFrcnch Legislature. He observes, that the Mar¬ 
shal is precluded, by his situation, from addressing the pub- 
liclf upon diis subject. We may add, that neither he, nor 
the questions discussed, have lost any thing by the task de¬ 
volving upon Colonel Fabvier, who tells his story in plain 
and distinct language, and with an air of honjjsty calculat¬ 
ed to make a deep impression on every rcatlcr. ‘ Pour 
moi, qul, dans cette mission,^ai renipli pres de l u'^ Jys foSiS^ 
tions de chef d’etat major, je crois faire unc choseiitilc etlio- 
norable en cedant an dcsir tjue j’eprouvc de rcpoiisser unc at- 
t^jque ipjustc. Je cctle d’ailleurs au besoin, mille fbis plus pres- 
sant encore pour un Francais ami de son pays, d’empechcr que 
ropini<m ne s’^*gare sur les veritables causes dc Thorrilile tra-^ 
gedie qui a terrine ct ensanglantc line coiitr^e toute entiere; de 
dire a la France que cette population respectable ct digne d’un 
si grand interet, que ces anciens militaires di'inonces a la justice 
nationale, n’ont merits* d’etre signales que par la resignation 
avee laquelle ils ont supporte les pei*&ecutions dont on les a ac- 
cables ; que, si quelques-uns se sont laisse prendre aux pieges 
qui leur ^taient tendiis, rinimense majoritdi n’a pas ccsse d’etre 
patriote, araie de I’ordre ct de la paix; je cede eiifin a I’cspcr- 
ance que le tableap de ce qui s’est fait, en deimisquant les ar¬ 
tisans de nos mallieurs, pourra les faire renoncer dcsomiais 4 
leurs coupablcs projets, *ou empecher du moins qu’ils ne trouvent 
encore une fois des du|)es ou dcs victimes. * 

In order rightly to comprehend this history, it is neceseary; 
to recollect, that the disturbed district had been much divkW 
by barty. Buonaparte having always been extremely populai^ 
at Lybns^ as soon as the restoration of the Bourbons brought 
back to <fece the Eoj^ilist, oi* rather Ultra-Royalist function-; 
luries Whom his return in 1315 had displaceil, tliey found tliem- 
sely^ in arlministeririg tlie powers of a very unpo:^ 

pHlar govO^l^ent; and probably contrai^^^ no little dislike# 
m their twfe, for die people over whom tliey were set. Part- 
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irom a sincere desire to gratify tliis feeling, and parfly 
from that love of activity aiul vigour which always distin¬ 
guishes local magistrates, they never ceasetl to court all. occa¬ 
sions of exerting their authority, and to represent their depart¬ 
ment as in a sti^e of disiiflection bordering upon actual rebel-:* 
lion, A very unimportant riot which happened pn the 8th of 
June at Lyons, had been inagniiied by these calm observers into a 
horrible conspiracy, deeply planned, and powerfully armed with 
resources for overthrowing the government, and delivering up 
the country to massacre and pillage. The Epglish reader will at 
once recognise the language of our own secret committees in the 
following passage, descriptive oftlie fabulous accoiK^ts tnuismittcd 
l)y some of the most silly and hot-brained of mankind, the Ul¬ 
tra-Royalist Functionaries, to the French ministry. ‘ Ninrtcr- 
ous bodies ’ (they said) ‘ were organized in every direction; 
arms were distributed to them; considerable sums of monev 


were provided .and set apart for their pay; they had bold and 
enterprisingibaders; and this was only one of die ramilications 
^^f an immense plan * (we believe Lord Sidmoutb^s w*ord was 
nwlfjr embraced not merely the neighbouring depart¬ 

ments, but tlie whole of France. * Here the Gallican reporters, 
we must confess, go a step beyond our own in the wik|/ioss of 
their imaginations, or the acumen of their sense for seeing 
plots, and tracing their mutual connexions. ® It seems, ’ they 
add, ‘ that these movements are combined with the conspiracy 
at Lisbon, and the revolution in the Brazils ! * (p. 5.) In vain 
did the hicts of die case bear irrefragable testimony to the utter 
iaisehood of all these fables. No armed bodies of men were seen; 
twenty Gensdarmez and a few chasseurs, had sufficed to keqi all 
qiiietf and to restore tranquillity wherever it was iiiternijned for 
a moment; no movement had taken place; no member of the' 
pretended directing committee been found; a few wretched pea¬ 
sants only had been seizet^l in their villagc|, dis^msed to tur- 
bnleneef out widiout concert, or any determinate object 

tbil was unable to cbeob the career of die magistrates and theii 
ci^ures. Whoever ebuses to say a plot exists, may persist in 

all hc^ive ev^ence: l^r he has only 
jmd'WiObUr^n seeret^Otie-; /^d'tbomm' 


seovered, it is mduptablv on tbb ^ery point 
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to itrest suspected persons; the cotm p’evutales united tlieir 
eiFotts, and multiplied executions without mercy; an inflamed 
soldn^ry was let loose upon the inhabitants of the country, treat¬ 
ing erfy»,place like a town taken by storm; terror everywhei'e 
prevailed to the uttermost degree;—and there w’as at last rea¬ 
son to apprehend a real revolt, from the effects of sucli exasper¬ 
ating treatment upon the spirit of a peaceful but gallant people. 

At this juncture*. Marshal Marmont arrived m Lyons; anti 
his fitst dilffqjity arose from the clouds of misrq)rescntation 
through which life was obliged to view every thing. For the 
statements of all persons in office, except one, agreed, with a 
inarvc*llous nnifonnity, in painting the situation of the districts 
as next to rebellious; and they detailed a multitude of particu¬ 
lar >rfacts, scarcely possible to resist, in .supjK)rt of their accounts; 
—ojmnly accusing of sinister views the only one of their num¬ 
ber who differed from them, aiul offcTing apparently cor^clusive 
proofs of the charge. For a moment there seined no jyossibi- 
fity of c|pubting at least tlie general triitli of uiclT^Tepresenta- 
tions; and a minister at a distance, who only received such uni¬ 
form accouiits, aiKl coaid not ^*0 with Ills own eycaf"(j8r 
cret committee who obtained information from the minister), 
would liardly have been j iistiffcd in (piestioning tlieir accuracy. 
F^ut as soon as the Marshal went out of the circle of the con¬ 
stituted authorities, conversal with the most respectable indi¬ 
viduals of all classes, cxaniiucd himself every proceeding, espe¬ 
cially of tlie Prcvotal Courts, and saw |ilaimy all that had been 
done by some imd suffered by othersj the facts appeared in tlieir 
true colours; and the causes of the miserable state into which 
Lyons was plunged could no longer be concealed from his view. 
Let the English reader ponder well the following passage, in 
which the chief of those causes is described; and if it brings 
unpleasant reflexions to his mind—if, instead of renewing his 
indignation at the arts praerised last year, it should smite him 
witli a consciousness that he suffered himself to be deluded by 
the ffibrications of our plot-mongers, and under that influence 
to join in wounding the liliertics of his country, let him atone 
for his error by firmly resolving in future always to w'atch tlie 
ministers witli redoubled jealousy when they set themselves a-' 
bout accusing the people (ff’disaffection. 

' ^ iA iinlle de Lyon et 1es commune qui I’entourent avaient w re- 
naltre pour elles le regime de 1783. Comiiie alors, les homines qui 
avai^t le ppuvjfiir proclamaient que /a pouvaat le faire re- , 

specter^ et n’agissaient qiie trcqi bien en consequence de ce prindpe; 
Opmine Mors, Ja haine avait pris la place de la justice, et tons 1<^ 
tnoyens paraisssient Jfjgitiaies pour 6craser ceux qifon regardait 




comrae des ennemis. Dans cos derniers temps, on nc Jrappaitl 
'mctimes qtCaprh les avoir trompecSf et la violence n’^tait <][ue le^er- 
nler terme des'combinaisons les pins r^voltantes. < 

* Unejbtde (Vagens parcouraient la viUe et les cart^gneSi^j!’intro<^ 
duuaieni dans les cabarets et jusque dans les maisons parflv^itieres, y 
prenaieni le rOe dCun mecontenty exhaJaient les plaintes hs plus vives 
eonire I'autoritey antton9aient des changemensy des revcduiiosis ; et s’ils 
arracliaiunt un sigoe d'approbation a de malkenreuxdto^ens presses par 
la muercy ou tournient^s par inille vexations, ils s’empressaient d’allet 
denoncer et recueillir le prix de Icurs infumes jstrdlagemes. 

‘ Les proeedures de la cour ptevutale ont attest6 Temploi de ces 
moyens odieux, mais Vexces meme avre kquel on s*y livrait les'^ a bieri- 
tat rendus publics .* chacune des autorites ayant ses' liidyens de police 
a part, a chaqae instant ces vils instrmnens se renc(Mitraient sans so 
connaitre, s attaquaient avee une egale ardour, et bientot le mbins 
diligent, denonc6 par I'autrc, expiait un moment sous les verinux. 
s(m infamie. 11 fallait alors decliner sa mission: Tautoi^t^ intervenait 


pour rC'clamer sqp, agent; le prisonuier disparaissait, et allait iiilleurs 
chercher une nouvelle proie, ou preparer un nouveau scandqle. 

^ A Taide de ces nomljreux d^lnteurs, les prisons regorgeaient de 
^miers^cs avec un tel dfeerdre, que la lecture seule des re> 
gistres d’ecrou prouvait a quel point 6tait porte le mepris des lois ct 
de rhumanit6 : indcpendanunCnt de celles que la procedure ordinaire 
pla^ait sous la main de la cour prcvotale, on voyait encore ttans Ils 
caves de I’hotel de ville* des centaines de raalbeureux, victimes de 
vaines terreurs ou de funestes conseils; et la, ces niallieureux, prives 
de tons soins comme de tout secours, attendaient pendant des mois 
entlers la taveur d’etre intdirogtis ; et tel, qui ne I’a et6 qaau bout dd 
qmtr€~vingt-deux jourSy tijini par etre acqiiitie: rarbitradre <5tait porte 
dajiis toutes les parties de radministr ition. Les autorites niunidlpales 
preuaient des arrdtSs contrmres aux lois, et condamnaient a Fe?npri-> 
mnkement pour desjhits qu*aucune lot ne considere comme des delits, * 


TO far llie cases of oar own Home Department and that of 
f'rance are nearly parallel | bat the local rnggistracy of Lyons# 
It must be confeed, carried their vigoay a little lur 
ogr mpi^t actiVe:4^1<^ jp plot dared# the ri|purs of par^ 
;j|^ejriiajry 


tmrtatr 
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I k la sSvIritg des lois, elles n’ont pu les attcindre, et c*e6t la 
iir rndme qu’ils avaient r^pandue qui a assure Icur impunit6. 

S pas seiileitient au milieu des campagncs quc Ics lois, 
)lus respectable encore, etaient foulees aux pieds par 
dignes de porter Thabit de soldat; au milieu mCmie de 
n, sous les yeux de leurs chefs, ils prodiguaient Tin- 
ge, 

otre s^jour dans cette ville, un soldat, plac6 en sentU 
nelle pr^, d’un^rison, lache son coup de fusil, d bout ‘portant, sur 
un malheureux^^V a travers les barrcaux de sa fenetre, leur repro- 
chait le^ attentats Saint-Genis-Laval. Au bruit dc I’explosion, 
la garde accourt^^t, sans attendre I’ordre de son chef, fait feu sur les 
infottuntis qip!'^^^eifl|)re8saient autour de leur caraaradc mourant. 
Deux ^ont bi^si§s a ses cdt6s: I'odicier du poste, traduit devant uu 
conSeil de gueire avec les soldats, a invoque pour leur defense Vtisage 
fiujjii^usqu’alors. Jusqt^t) present, dlsait-il, on a tire dans les prisons 
presque jonmeUemefit. Et cette horrible justification, qui n’eOt dd 
^rvir qu’d li^er a la justice d’autres coupablei^-a^^ffipoi^sajiyei? 
ceux-ci.^ En vain les nombreVses irr^^gularitj^le ce jugeraent ont 
6t6 d^noncSes au conseil de r^sion: on nm a retire que la triijte ^ 
certitude que, dans l’titat od se troKyaient les choses d Lyd!5“¥e n^^fetait 
plus la justicib impartiale, inais faveugle et feroce esprit de parti qui 
d^pardssait les peines et les absolutions, et nous verrons bientot si 
leS arr^fs de la cour prevotal^^ Etaient falts pour aifaiblir cette con* 
viction.' ,p. 11, 12, 

Such proceedings, we thank heavMi, have not yet had any 
parallel in this country: But let not the interested advocates, or 
the easy dupes of our felse alarms, congratulate themselves too 
surely upon the lesser degree of persecution which was practised 
in England upon a late occasion. All was done that tlie pur¬ 
poses of the deception required ;—a clamour w'as raised; the 
constitution vras suspended; many persons shut up for months in 
dungeons; some cruelly ironed and carried about the country 
in duit state for seljing a supposed libel; and, after dl, an act 
of indemnity passed to screen the agents of tl)e mischief, of 
whatever ranki fS)m idl*legal inquiry. As yet, indeed, we have 
seen iitb miiitiiuy execution lay waste the country | no domidli* 
ary its peaceful inhabitants; no new courts 

justice superseiie the law of the land. But ifv the violeht 
croachiuents already made had not been manfully resist^ in 
Paiiiibmnt; and if country at the late eleitjtions had not 
loudly pronounced its disapprobatton of them, yho 
that the next dan^ in which the mmister^found themseiy^ m ^ 
losing their places, woEd not have been naet by 
ytblent meastn^ ? Nay, are the adyoeates of iaitisyear*^ 
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ceedinjp quite sure that they were not themselves prepare^ to 
go further ? Can they sincerely say that they would thenjoave 
received a proposition for suspending jury trial in cases qf sedi¬ 
tious and blasphemous libel, with the same abhor^i?Ce with 
which they now‘regard the institution of Cmrs p'cvo^fdes ? Are 
they quite certain tliat they could have had nothijiig to say in 
behalf of a more free use of the military, and of’measures for 
disarming the people, and of course searching for^ arms ? Had 
those measures been adopted* and an indemis;^' asked, should 
we have heard nothing of the ‘ praisewortffy vigour of mi¬ 
nisters ; their ‘ disinterested conduct in undertfJldBg the respon- 
‘ sibility;' the * extraordinary aspect of the jfimi^^^Vthe * pain- 
‘ fill but paramount necessity of putting down so vast a qon- 

* spiracy by all means * ? But we devoutly trust that such ^imes 
may never recur; and that the lessor taught the people of’i-h" 
dangers of credulity, will long reiii'iin deeply impressed upon 
their iiiind^ ^e ’sihall therefore pass on to what remains of the 

^ French story, resemwling our ow^l all alqng in many of'its most" 
reihiirkhm** features. f 

Before the movement-of ti e 8th of June, several reports 
had prevailed of an approaching explosion; and at each time 
diat it was announced, spine gor^rpment spy or agent*w^as ar¬ 
rested as concerned. This happened in November and Decem ¬ 
ber. ^ In February^ ’ says Colonel Fabvicr, ‘ the a^tation of 

* the public mind iircfeased with the distress of the labouring 

* classes, who were i% a state to receive easily the impressions 

* sought to be given to them. This wa& the period when secret 

* enrolments ofmen were talked of. *—A person w^ now arrest¬ 
ed as concerned in these coirolments; he did not deny his guilt— 
hut he was jbund to he an agent of the miUtafjf police) and as such 
set at liberty. In the month of May anotlier agent was tahen in 
the act of encouraging revolt; but being claimed by die police, 
he too escaped t and our author remarks, tlfet each arrest of an 
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^ tion^^h the other. Not more than 250 men assembled in all; 
of tHl^e, onl^ fifty had any arms, none of them any ammunition, 
and jj\jiy ot them thought they were called out to extinguish a 
fire this trifling corps never assembled together, and 

only a very^’W from two of the communes, left their own neigh¬ 
bourhood ta go to Lyons; in all the others the mob dispersed 
itself, after making some seditious outcries and some trifling 
riots, which tM not cost a single life. Colonel Fabvicr justly 
charges tlie locSfewithorities w ith the l)lame of this riot, such as 
it was j jbr tliey uil9*uolhing to prevent it; and their own agents 
were among its.,m^t active instigators. 

Even a ftc fi^c Stb of June, those pestiferous wretches continu¬ 
ed incessmit activity; yet, to the infinite credit of llie loyaJ 
and mfecedble inhabitiuits, all their attempts to create insurrection 
' j6M4(?a. Again we beg tha attention of the English reader to the 
account given of those attcWits. He will thu s pe rceive that hu- 
♦daii nature is eveiy where th^ame, if, indee^#f1!?hifi(MUilj^^ 
our specISfes so to term the natulb of those miwreaiits. ‘ Le moyen 
‘ le plus frequemmoiit eniploy(\et leplus Angereux^wiPG da''-lv' 3 i' 

* etait d^indkjucT des points de wlliementj de repandre Ic bruit 
‘ d’une conspiration generale, m placer n sa tete des generaux 

f cnodlmes par leur bra^jy^ et jpar la haiiie qu*on Teur sup- 

* pose centre le gouvemement actuel. V Marshal Marmont 
happily arrived during the progress of these attempts, on the 
part of tlie magistrates^ to carve out w'Ork for themselves, and 
to jiroduce movements beneficial to their Ultra-Royalist patrons. 
He came without any troops; he never used a single mreat of 
inilitaiy execution; ,%• less did he ever make the least show of 
force; and immediately every thing became quiet, arid has con¬ 
tinued so without interruption to the present day. 

Our author gives some curious but melancholy particulars of 
the judicial proceedings, if the Coui's Prexxkales can be deemed 
tribunals ot justic#, which arose put of the riots on the 8th of 
June. Twxi hund^ all had assembled? 

fuid sixty only were^i^ Yet, these, above 110 were con¬ 

demned to various severejpunishmente^ as the authors or ring- 
leasts nf the sediddh 1 Our author points out ^ instaneea 

of the iftiost glaring illegality in these pi^Oceedings, and 
pareepeni to thp of thereign^^^ 

by Mariiiri Idiarinont ^ res«n^ toanqu|^ 
hiy trae^ wd they cannot be too hig% praM. _ 

du marilchai ont et6 de feire:,cesser r^bitraire, 
iri dfiiretoire ^uxibi^ Hfee qu*eiles" aVrient to^is 

lev lapproeher ce qifoh atrit anetnS 
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les esprits qu^on avail exaep^r^s, former des reunions faites poVr re- 
presenter la ville et non une faction, rendre d tons une justice^isgale# 
tendre aux malheureux une main secourable. ,; 

II a follu cnsuite inspircr aux persecuteurs une crainte ^\i^viiner 
quelque satisfacjl^^ion aux persecutes ; pour cela, huit nCwres ont etS 
suspendus de leurs functions, et six oificiers ont file ranvoyes. La 
gouvemement a sanctionne ces mesures. Les niairesffent etc ddfini- 
tivement rtvoqu^s, et les six officiers renvoy6s dans ledrs foyers. 

‘ II n’en a pas co(lt^ davantage pour retablir «alme; de nou- 
velles autorit^s le maintiennent, et se feront b^niJ^Jar une pcq)ulation 
paisible. * p. 28, 29. " 


It is only doing justice to add, that the as soon as he 

became acquainted with the truth, extended^his mercy to¬ 
wards all the unfortunate persons whose s'^ntences had n^it been 
already executed. ^ 

dn the course of this article, we Ij^ve taken occasion to'r^ 
.jg^id the regj^og^pf the similar trinsactions which, about the 
lict^ though iiy4n inferior ^degree, ^^^ur own 


same ti 


jjountry. 


F, at 
It is 


-- painful toj^rdlect upon* those disgraceful 

sc^es.*"*SV'hoever for th^honour of the nation, must look 
back upon them wiJ|i a mingfpd sentiment of indignation and 
shame. It seemed as* if we we^ a people so extremely jeady to 
believe whatever was tolda*'SiiJfaterious way; so apt to take 
fright at the first rumour of^anger; and so very careless of die 
invaluable Constitution which we are always eager enough to 
hold up as our proudest distinction, that the moment a riot 
broke out in a county town, and a few magistrates told the Se¬ 
cretary of State there was a plot hatchings we grew sick of law 
and liberty, and desired to seek for shelter from some uncertain 
dkngcr, in the certai|i mischief and degradation of a despotic 
government. The most unworthy arguments were successfully 
used to quiet all scruples on this nea£ We were told that the 
absolute power entrusted to the ministers wipdd, in all probabi¬ 
lity, not be abused; and Englishmen weire -^nd degenerate 
^ough to consent no longer to hold Ifea Itbei^ which it their 
durmg life or good behavinui^ bttt^ 
of the^ sery^ts of me Crown,:^;^^^ hlinmHating 

of hadbhai delhtid we shall nu^emb farther remarks; 
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'seaJpn, the stratagem succeeded. But they know full well that 
^this\^ck cannot prevail a second time. The people of England 
^er to be gulled twice with the same story. They might 
%'W^pt to raise again the cry of No-popery, as of Con¬ 
spiracy. fly that they got, and by this they have kept their 
places; but\some new scheme must be invented to maintain 
them for thefeture. Let the country, wise by the experience 
of the past, he on its guard against any such attempt to peqie- 
tuate, at the of its liberties, the mismanagement of its 

affairs. 

* 

_ 


Ant. J^L Itemark^'^Hm the recent State Trials^ and the Rise 
Progress of Dis^^ction in this Country, By William 
"^^JIFrith, Esq. ^rgcaii^|t-Law. 8vo. London, 1818. 

Bill ^l^ights and Libm or an Act, 

of Parliament. Major Vautwright. Svo. 

London, 1818. 

Ty/f"ANY remarkable circumstai^es conci^n rdl^eriipg the pre- 
ifcnt moment peculimJ^yRd^^ and impartial 

survey of the state of polmcaPpajrties Hm this country. The 
change from war to peace has natiirallyvaltered the relations 
between certain classes of statesmeh^ by terminating several most 
important questions, and removing some of the most serious 
grounds of party hostility. The same transition has, in other 
points of view, raised new grounds of pcditical distinction, or 
strengthened those which mready cjxisted. It has also mate¬ 
rially varied the course of publick opinion, and either opened 
the eyes of the people to tlie delusions under which they labour¬ 
ed, both with respect to their own interests and the views of 
their polkical leaders, or new-moulded those interests, and 
changed those views, progress of knowledge a- 

mong ail classes d? the community h^ begun to produce its ef* 
fects upon the aspect of pubjick affhirs. In no period of our 
hi^jpy lias tlie'good sense of the country been more tried hy 
arbitrary measures on the one hand, and by extravagant yio.* 
Imioe op the bdimr at no ^thnfe has a mbps rational conduct 

been' in spi^ effi>fts to ihyead Bvery^^OT 

may now & confidence cmi only be gain¬ 
ed such h fine dea^ shoils that the true in- 

tm-ests of the 1*110 scrambles for 

pb#et are no longer to Im dignfiied 

widi the tilffi of paity differences; whoever would attain pi*e- 
^ousence, must take the High ground of publick principle; the 
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voice of the community must be heard—-its sense coiisufted? 
and statesmen must mingle* with their party discussions afper*^ 
petual appeal to the undeniable interests and strong fee^gs of 
a well inmrmed and inquiniig nation* Tlie events g£sij^aa»'-}ast 
two or three nrontlis, but especially the evidence e^ound po- 

E uiar sentiments evinced during thg late General Mection, may 
e stateii as another and a most decisive reason fpr pausing at 
the present moment, to observe mid to note the siftiation of the 
country, with reference to the paities that divi^j^ts inliabitants- 
But as no subject has been productive of erroneous and 
ignorant assertion than the use and object of party coKiiexions, 
we shall first endeavour to clear the way, ^ 
principle of such unions, 

Wljcn a number of men associate tlw^Tselves from aVeiferal 
agreement in political opinion, and wrsuc in one bodyVoer- 
tain course of measures, it is cxti-^hly common to hear tmfhV 
ita^WHeae erimes. If th^ attack the gfiverpment 
the day, the^ areTjy its friends jaigmatizetl as disloygl^^ by aid 
* of the Qjjablished sVphism whi^ confounds the sovereign with 
his councmbrs,—thf constitut^n widi the ministry of the day. 
By the peoplfej •th^^^rc apt tff be regarded as prosecuting their 
own intercuts; and dosir(^ of changing the present spr- 
vants of the Crown, Even die more think¬ 

ing classes of the community, unconnected with government, 
are apt to see something factious in a systematic opposition; it 
seems as if men,: and not measures, were the criterion of praise 
px blame; as if the same persons would approve the same pro¬ 
positions, which they*now most loudly condemn, were they but 
made by their owii chiefs. The common question is. Are the 
ministers always in i^e wrong ? And an inferiwce is thus drawn 
J>y th^pse who say they retain die unbilled exercise of dieir own 
|i^ment^ that there is almost as great a si^rihce of conscience 
, in mway^ an opposition, sls irb comtantly support- 

am^ it is the interest, apd dip practice 

gpvernme^iiVt^ minister has 

■ TaE.;:ot;'^f pai|y as.an'Witere^t- 
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thefecneral disposition, which for a long while has existed, to 
'queSion the purity of publick men generally. As superficial 
ipbs^ers cannot comprehend the principle which unites indivi- 
)"ether in political cooperation, or conceive how a man 
may, to ^iiromote a just cause, overlook slighter differences of 
opinion, ami act witli those of whom he does itot in every par* 
ticular appMVc—so the ^aifte reasoners find it still more diffi* 
cult to uiid4'stand on what grounds persons, long in\'eterately 
hostile, can ^ite when circumstances are changed: And as 
party union is^^fejmed a combination for power or place, and 
party I^pstility a i^tious scramble—so a coalition of parties is 
deemed a proffj^qte abandonment of publick principle for pri¬ 
vate ad vanJi lfge. ^^he two most celebrated measures of this 
kir^, Jifinore mo^mi times, have given rise to an infinity of 
su<^<reelings in the pm^c mind. 

le last cause vfc ^11 here state, of the odium that has 
itely &lUHW 2 pon party, the conduct al most inevitably pur- 
#^ued bFevery opposition, t^n its accessiji^B^ 
disappmhtment arising from^ence, both m the publick and to 
V • 1 1 TT . ^ter an oppwition ma’iibe of their 


individuals. How sparing so 
promises to the country, far 
them than anv man cai\ 
ahiiss fiy the former minii 
and instantlv—^for delay i 


perfg 


an opp^ 
re will 


IS 


non 


waysj^ expected of 
vefTSas been done 
lied upon to rectify, 
-performance. At 


all events, mey jtre not suffered to continue for one moment in 
the steps which they had blamed their predecessors for pur-t 
suing; although it may be perfectly consistent in those who in¬ 
veighed against a measure, to persevere in it, when once adopted, 
as die lesser evil; or, if resolved upon abandoning it, to do this 
cautiously and slowly. The heedless multitude however cry out, 
that the new men are just as bad as the old, and would always 
have acted like them, had they been in their place. And hence a 
neiy topic for those wdiose clamour is, that all publick men are 
' alike. In the ineittt time, the impossibility of satisfying the pri¬ 
vate claims of those who follow the party for the sake of its pa¬ 
tronage, fills the ranks of the discontented; and the loss of 

f jpwer having disarmed the popiiiar Indignation against the fel- 
m nnmstty, public^ ci^sure^^ U almost exclusively reserved for 
th(^r sufjc These, todi are foralong timeregardedTa- 

titpr a? dpppsidoii, fo into mihistera, than 

as r^ular place^^ the dislike e^ted by whatevOT they 

do, 0 ^ 1 ^^ foe puWick opinion respei^ing 

ppsifo||;;p^ties fo the principal 

IjBourc^ ipipemuiarity info w^ has fall(^. 

fo&t tfee.liave'be^.- 
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principle which justifies party ulion* 
-or that most parties, in their turn, have hid errors aXXes 

minately made against them all. We may even 

unless strictly watched, and controlled by the are^i?^ % 

pubhck opmioii, party association is apt to deaeneiJu ^ 

duce serious evils, by its perversion to purpoS of ^ ^ 

ture. Nevertheless, we conceive, tha? tTe San r 

parses h^ its foundation in the necessity of 

It affords the only safe and practical mZm W‘* ^ 

business of a free couiitry—Jiot, as ifmori^it m 

collusion between clifferJnt juntos ofmcm »® 

rince peaceful and effectual, of giving 

different principles. Let us thef attL’to 
which alone such associations are to bri%^^ groun^fion 

As long as men are ambitious, cor''i>‘^, >r' 

taftf«toidJl.aOr im* to extend his n servile, every siV 

——M nf to carrv e^^ilMnd n4, 

etruments wherewitli^jj public |work; if unJijsisted, 

‘ his encrqg^mcnts uj g^p ^ acce¬ 

lerated B^^^ess, eat^jjjg^j Itijjfrding new facilities for making 
another stridfe^^rulJ|^jjjj^ ^Aw^ditipnal confidence to attempt 
it. It requires no ar^ f>y desir^n, to show the absolutop-necef'- 
eity of strictly watcliij^x'^^l aofiWistration at all times. But 
if any given set of ministers has adopted a system of govern¬ 
ment grossly erroneous, or corrupt, or unconstitutional, a ne¬ 
cessity arises for taking every lawful means to displace tliem, 
and prevent further mischiet. The question is, how can they 
be most effectually watched in the one case, and opposed in the 
other ? Now, we must consider tlie means of supporting them¬ 
selves, which all ministers have, and tlie power which is thus 
afforded them of eluding the vigilance and overcoming die re¬ 
sistance of insulated individuals. Every ministry is nec^arily 
a Itwigue^a party—-a party, too, regularly roidshall^ and kept, 
logger in one solid bodyjr^-as much mote; than the 

best opposition, as a standing etmy is 

ilin^ man a corps of yolunteers. Ihe mihistep have a^^ 
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solved to believe, that whatever the minister for the time being 
say\ or does, is right. When persons of little reflection or no 
^j^otour cry out against an opposition as factious; inveigh a- 
^frst^party spirit; and ask how any honest man can give u}> 
the guidaf^'e of his conscience, and follow implicitly the steps 
of his politVal leaders,—how comes it that thty forget the far 
more impli<fet obedience rendered to tlie minister of the day, by 
the whole li^t of Government, dependants ? They arc indeetl 
knit togetheiH^an inseparable bond—their common interest; 
theirs is an uns^«pulous, an nninquiring, an unthinking com¬ 
pliance with all that their chief prescribes. If the charges of 
unconscien^us^^reement in opinion, or blind submission to 
other offiffT applic^o any class, it clearly is to those whom tlie 
pdlvtjr of the Govern1*mnt commands, or its patronage influen- 
jcp't If the opposers M the Government must be accused of 
molence and rancour, 'Ite supporters are equally open to the 
fchargy^(ff^ranny ^nd perSfccution. Nnr 
inies OT all party, to say th\ they blame joth sides, and would 
have no regular discipline in «hher. |lie natur e,^ the casej- 
there must be a party, rcgula^ discipliiJsd and^ jgid; for the 
minister of the day. As Iqnslas self-iq^^^*^^ any influence 
#ver men’s minds at least, thi^arW of necessity, exist at 

all times. The question whether we shall do 

without any such unions; but whether we shall suffer them 
all to be on one side, and shall not have recourse to something 
of the same system and combination for watching and for op¬ 
posing the ministerial party, which that party always uses for 
retaining its power, and almost always for augmenting the pow¬ 
er of the Crown, and increasing the burthens of the people. 

Now, it seems very miinifc'st, that,'without some systematic 
cooperation, no ministry can be either watched or opposed ef¬ 
fectually. The argument applies, in different degrees, both to 
the vi^lance-which all administrations require, and the oppo¬ 
sition which should be given to councils radically vicious; and 
as it is of course strongest in the latter case, we shall principal¬ 
ly direct our attention to that. Compare, then, the chance of 
success which a ministry and an opposition, composed of insu¬ 
lated individuals, woulo have^ AU tlie adherents of the mini¬ 
ster act in concert, and each sacrifices his own opinions and 
vieivsj wlforO t^ common object of defending 

tfeir leajttes^ measure whi^ Uimiy of 

thein^ dl^ppro'i^ still ; 4>ecause the loss of it 

wouiti his ofiim But If his opponents Wy 

attack upon^ the measuie^ thw 

fhit^ mak^tiie atiack in the manner 
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all approve; that is to say, only those who a^ee in disappipv- . 
ing of die measure can join the attack; and of those, only ^ch 
as concur in the way of expressing their dissent. It is not ^'ere-^ 
ly that one man may be influenced by one reason, and ppothf.!- 
by another, to jcnn in the same vote:—this would lea^^n no ma- 
terial defiilcation of strength. But there wiU be foinn very few 
votes in which all are precisely agreed; and if eacp man must 
follow his own judgment for conscience sake, even J.a small dif¬ 
ference of sfiutiment must prevent a concurremg in the vote. 
Thus it will happen, that uie whole body disapprove of 
the measures of government as a system, and conscientiously 
deem a change necessary, are prevented from^er expressing 
that opinion at all. There mi^it even be y^leai^ .tna joritv a- 
gainst the government, and yet no changg-^wuld be 

Let tlie nature of the cooperation i^ich party requires^ be 
only considered fairly, and it will ap^ar in no respect to 

prriflfes^^vp nd what the mosj^rupulous ougl4^ make^. 
A numbfif 51 indivi<fcals agree in lading nmny strong pinions 
.upon the most imppn^t subjects/^ Unless there exists mis ge¬ 
neral comt&^ion of sl^timents, ^e party ought not to be formed. 
They all a ch&ge of system necessary for the 


They all a ch&ge of system necessary for the 

salvation ot the counW^:—for ilymey only unite to bring about 
a change of men, to be a mere scramble 

for power. Agreeing ^ncrafly, and on important points, each 
man has differences of opinion as to the details; but the corner 
stone of the whole fabric being the unanimous concurrence in 
thinking that a change of system is necessary, and the adoption 
of some one line of opposition being essentially to accomplish 
this end, it is no sacrifice of individual opinions, but only acting 
in conformity with the most important opipiop to sacrmce die 
less important j and, to act otherwise, would in reality be a 
jRUch greater sacrifice of individual opinion. ,ln truth, this is 
? the way in which every man carries on his pjivata;; affairs; and 
It Is precisely the principle on which all cpminuhities depend for 
thiir existence. jThe power the majority fo bind Jhe whole 
othar foundation. I)pes anf deemituncon- 
^.oql^f^ku^'tp.sub^^^ ;aiforAitis;p^^ he ■ 

in^eisti^e'cases,'^^ 
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It, namely, tlie establishment for ever of the bad system which 
^ allWree ought to be changed. Extreme cases may arise here» 

• > as the community at lai*ge; questions of pai’amount imj^oxt' 

interfere, upon which the dillerences of opinion are 
too groai'^ito be overcome; and a total or paijial desuuction of 
the union'may be the result. But, in ordinary cases, the yield¬ 
ing in smaM matters for the sake of greater ones, is not oiily no 
abandonment of private opinion, but is the only way in wiiidb. 
that opiniom^ii be efiectually pronounced and pursued. 

It is thus es^jtially necessary to regard every measure, whe¬ 
ther proposed by the government or their opponents, not mere¬ 
ly on its own iiWits, but in connexion with the men who bring 
it foi^sd'/ and\he system of which it forms a part. Some 
qfle^Jlons, indeed,of such paramount importance, and rest 
qpon grounds so plaii/\that no compromise can be admitted in 
^^cspect to thcjn. But 'W far the greater number of those which 
fcomejiiiiflT^isctission mu^^be viewed in tlisu?i7. g]atioiis uom. 

* mciititned. Suppose a rn^sure, in itseI|rgoo(j7 is pre^ounded 

by a set of ministers whose whole condujm is at variance with its 
principles, whosie good faith ^ executiife it trusted, 

and who may, independent ofjaad intenJ^jlSJl^&S^v^o power to 
^o it%merit8 full justice—a hmh may r'^Sirconscientiously resist 
the proposition; and he J^.^-^^harge of factious con¬ 

duct, or of inconsistency, if he object to it in the hands of one 
class of statesmen, and afterwards approve of it in those of lui- 
otlier and better description. It is rational and just to distin¬ 
guish betw^een difterent classes of ministers, and approirc or dis¬ 
approve of tlieir systems; to grant the one our confidence^ 
while w'c distrust the other. Let us only take a few instances, 
in order to demonstrate how senseless die clamour is which we 
see raised against party, upon the ground that measures only^ 
and not men, should be die subject of deliberation mid of choice^ 

There are some powers so hostile to libert}^ and some re¬ 
sources so tempting to human weakness, that no ministers what¬ 
ever ought to be entrusted with them. Thus, a large standing 
army, an Income Tax, or the susp^sion of the constitution even 
for a short time, though far more dangerous under rulers of 
arbitrary principles, lovers of war^ and despisers of economy, 
cmi never be safely resorted t<^ whoever may be entrusted with 
the management of public a|&urs. But many lesser resources 
may be epneeived which a ppliddan might reasonably and ho- 
nestty be afrmd offo men whpse avpwed^^^p 
would lend to the abuse ^ and yet might not be pre-- 
pared to refuse to a more cpn^tutimial and economical govern^ 
ment In Uke im a ted^e for completing the ^bpli- 
■3 ■ 
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tion of the Slave Trade, liiust be supported by men of all 
ties who agree in disapproving of th^ traffic, without rega^ 
the quarter from whence the proposition comes; but an ' 
and rational abolitionist must feel very suspicious of wl 
done in this cause by men who were always the great||)atrons of 
the trade, and who clung to its last remains, with tlie eagerness 
of African merchants, at the moment wdien the wice of the 
whole people was raised to put it down. The samcAw becomes 
a very different thing, if its execution is left inj|>€ hands of an 
enemy to its principles and spirit; and almos*?every branch of 
publick policy is connected with proceedings which musf of ne¬ 
cessity be entrusted to the servants of the o^cut^e govern¬ 
ment, and with events for which no legislatyiC arrangem^t can 
provide. Thus, some very worthy, biitJff^taken abolitiol^ilts, 
who had flattered themselves that the being once made, 
ministers would dare to show any slac|^css in executii^ it, havfe; 

always toj^d in the Coldii^lfitepart-' 
ment, an avowed atrwicate of the Jwest Indian body, awKi fre¬ 
quently to^ge in the bionics mostrexposed to slave trading, of- 


ffcial mej 
edified to 



verx hi 




traffic; nor were they much 
e abolition wholly overlooked 
uffh the loud and unanimous', 
the subject upon tlie at- 


jitile to tf 
■iiic%;^rests of 
in the first peace witli\j^‘\n^, t 
reprobation of the 
tention of ministers, once the avowed patrons, and now the 
zealous enemies of the traffic. The state of Ireland affords 
anotlier illustration. The injudicious supporters of the Catholic 
claims often rank themselves with the promoters of the outcry 
against party connexion. Yet who can deny that the Catholic 
qui^tion itself, if cstrried, vrould confer fewer advantages on 
Ireland) nay fewer immunities or benefits on the Catholic body, 
than the establishmetrt of a ministry honestly and anxioui^ dis¬ 
posed to allay all sectarian animosities, and to give the Cfatho- 
.lies tlie whole advantage of the law as it at present stands? 
Y^ile the profijssed enemies of that sect bear sway^ and while 
i of the^^ preference shown to them by the 

CS^tiy is tfe inveterate hostility to the Catholic claims, it is 
i minflite emancipi^ioh it^ carried^ would amend: the 
iftiyatlOh of the sister Mn name^ A 

;Ws^';eiwdeayo^ ;1806 
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eleVen or twelve years of oppression to warn them how they 
I «uff3r themselves again to be blindly leagued against their own 
'inten^ts. The great subject of Economical Reform affortls ano- 
thtir‘’’iUnstration of the same doctrine. The extreme necessities 
of the country, and the loud cry wdiich has gone fortli from tlie 
whole people for retrenchment, has compelled the ministry to 
make some ^how of reformation in this particular. But as they 
are tlie knoUbi enemies of every such cliunge; as their principle 
is to extend rhth.cr than diminish the Royal patronage; as their 
practice has be^ rthe indulgence of unexampled profusion in 
every lilranch of the public expenditure, no man of common 
sense could expeM to see the ciwise of Economy thrive in their 
handsj^id . none%jiit an idiot can have been disappointed at 
sedfngfhow^iittle has'o’^n effected by tliem in producing a sav¬ 
ing of expense. WharVer relief the people Jiave obtained fi*om 
^t^eir burthens, is due ti.\their own vehement determination to 
fliake off’; and has'Wen wrung fiw - -^ 

^ rulers 4n spite of the strong^^t efforts whjfh could be made to 
retain the load upon the people’s back. <lenei£illy s^ioaking, a 
ministry favourable to the counYy, friendjy reforms, 

through a variety 
can accomplish; and 


and despising patronage, wouhjihave car|^ 
qf improvements which none |ij|^t nijjpist 
would have seized cvoiy of retrencli- 

ment which the circumstances of the times afforded, independ¬ 
ent of legislative enactments. 

We trust that enough has been said to show, how honestly, 
and how rationally, a publick man may withhold his support 
systematically from one class of statesmen, and cooperate gene¬ 
rally with another. Hitherto we have only spoken of the prin¬ 
ciple of party union, as liable to be questioned by persons of 
tender consciences, or guided by original views of policy. But 
two other chisses also take a part in such associations, whose 
cooperation is not to be rejected, although tlie motives of the 
one, and the faculties of the other, may be less respectable. 
Self-interest, which leagues so many witli the Goverjiment, 
may rank some too with its opponents ; and a number of per¬ 
sons, who have sense and information enough to see which side 
they should, upon the whole, prefer, may be very far from pos¬ 
sessing the power to form an enlightened opinion upon each 
measure is discussed. There is no reason whatever, why 
die aid of both these Masses shoidd riot be receive nor is it 
the lightest imputation, either upon dm jsilriefs o Cause, 
to sei such coopermiom^ ® 

resisted by such means ; the miriistryi^ whom such hosbs 
4H*e raUI^ by all the basest pwmemities (rf* our nmurei arid 
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whose cause is supported too by the ignorance, the weakness, 
and the servility of multitudes. One of the great advanta^s of 
party union is, that it arrays in strength agjiinst bad 
numberless individuals who, if left alone, are too weak to"pro- 
duee any elfeet ;* and that it brings good out of evil, by turning 
the weaknesses, and even the vices of mankind, to ;the account 
of the (country’s cause. When we see by what means, and by 
what persons, tlie worst of ministers is always sui^^to be back¬ 
et can there he a more deplorable infatuationj^n theirs, who 
%Yould fain see liini displaced for the salvatioiToi tlie St£y;e, and 
yet scruple to obtain assistance in the just warfare waged a- 
gainst him, from every feeling and motive j^d prineij^e, that 
can induce any one to join in tlie struggle^ Always reSJpet^ng 
on the fearful odds against the people, can seriously main¬ 
tain, that, we ought nicely to investiaPle the grounds of each, 
unpor t who is willing to talopR)iir part ? sill^ 

; person is cn^iraged by his hop^-aiio- 
ther by his vanity—J|third by hryfove of action—or to criticise 
this moveffifent of’ th^ublick mmd, as tinged ivith enthusiasm, 
and that extravjfeaiit? While men are men. 


this movcirttent of tluMublick mmd, as tinged ivith enthusiasm, 
and that extravjfcaiit? While men are men, 

these frailties must thomsiives in all they do; And the 
wiseacres or puritaii.s,^^‘’^||^^p(ii4a^a party tor availiri^ itsefi’ 
of every support, witliofift asking to what it may be ow'ing, only 
contend in reality that the whole of those frailties should he 
marshalled on one side. This is, in truth, the perpetual error 
into which the enemies of party fall. The interested declaim- 
ers agiunst its jprinciples know it full well; and the wellmeaning 
purist, unintentionally lends himself to the artifice. In a word, 
as every ministry is sure of all the benefits of party union at all 
times, he who cries out against faction, only means that there 
shall be one faction unopposed. He commits the sanie error 
vri&the very amicable, but not very practical sect, who deny 
the right of selMefence; and forget, that unless all men were 
converted into Friends, their doctrine wwild end in the extirpa- 
#pn of h^f the hum 

said enou^, and perha^ more than enough, m 

<>f ^anscrib* 


pmh'^^ei^m'ei^ery ■■ 
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* That connexion and faction are equivalent terms, is an opinion 
’ which has been carefully inculcated at all times by unconstitutional 

>atesmon. The reason is evident. Whilst men are linked together, 
they easily and speedily communicate the alarm of any evil design. 
The^ are enabled to iathoui it with common counsel, and to oppose 
it with united strength. Whereas, when they lie dispersed, without 
concert, order, or discipline, communication is uncertain, counsel dif- 
hcult, and re^tance impracticable. Where men are not acquainted 
with each otbCT s^principles nor experienced in each other’s talents, 
nor at all practisi^ in their mutual habitudes and dispositions by joint 
efforts imbusincss^no personal confidence, no friendsltip, no common 
interest subsisting among them; it is evidently impossible that they 
can act f^public part^with uniformity, perseverance, or efficacy. In 
a c«nn«rxion, the most fnconsiderable man, by adding to the weight 
of the whole, has his valuhiand his use; out of it, the greatest talents 
Mirs wholly unserviceable ti \^the public. No man, who is not inflam- 

by vafeJ^y into enthusiyain, can flatter hirns^j^hat his singly^ „„ 
» unsuppjited, desultory, unsysOematic endeavoi^sanyfli'pwfSf^^ 
feat the subtle designs and unit^ cabals of am|/itious citizens. When 
bad men combine, the good must associate; 'llse they v.lU fall, one 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a Vontemptibfe s^rsiggI«,r:.~When the 
public man omits to put himself iw a situatir^l^^C (k)ing his duty with 
etfect, it is an omission that f)mst;s|^t^s^|^e^a^poses of his trust almost 
as much as if he liad formalfy iSHrayed ^'**’it is surely no very ra¬ 
tional account of a man’s life, that he has always acted right; but has 
taken special care, to act in such a manner that his endeavours could 
not possibly be productive of any consequence.* 

* Every profession, not excepting the glorious one of a soldier, or 

the sacred one of a priest, is liable to its own particular vices ; which, 
however, form no argument against those ways of life; nor are the 
vices themselves inevitable to every individual in tliose professions. 
Of such a' nature are connexions in politics; essentially necessary for 
the full performance of our public duty, accidentally liable to dege¬ 
nerate into faction. ^ Commonwealths are matle of families, free com¬ 
monwealths of parties also; and we may as well affirm, that our natural 
regards and ties of blooddtend inevitably to make men bad citizens, as 
that the bonds of our party weaken those by which w'e are held to oui* 
country.—Some legislators went so far as tp make neutrality in party a 
crime against tlie smte. I do not know whether this might not have 
been ra^er to overstrain the principle* Certain it is, the best patriots 
in the greatest conunonwealths have ala'ays comniended and prornot(;d 
iuch was with them a prin- 

cijpal ^ound of fri^dsjiip an4 atta^i^ ; npr do I know any other 
capable iforming firiper, dear%. to tome hdiidurablej^ 

..ahd todfe tartuotia!habitodfiS<.p'- 

Near akin to the last have touche^i i* 

i^e to tlie and liberal 
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by arisftocraticiil influence being enlisted in the ranks of party, 
l^'he power of great families is indeed a most necessary part of. 
the array to which the people must look for their security a^aiiwjr 
niLsgoverninent. It is in vain to stigmatize Uiis cooperation’lis 
the hifluence oi« a domineering aristocracy; to assert that t^he 
whole is a contention of gi'andees; and to pretend that the 
power of one is better than that of an oligarchy. Such are the 
chirnours cunningly nuscd by the minions of arbij&*ary power; 
scarcely with less wickedness echoed by the- wiM niiy of dema¬ 
gogues ; and senselessly listened to by the umhinking rabble, 
lint this descri})tion of persons is daily lessening in ninliber, as 
the education of the poor advances: The ddusion is therefore, 
losing its influence, and the undue powe^f the Crowi must 
soon be deprived of its best allies, tbeyfftob and their Ibadlirs. 
Every man of sense has long been coii^ced, that no two things 
can be more widely diflerent, than t|irc wholesome and naturjj^r^ 
"MhMHSMUUf Uie^Jsihtocracy in a pojiucal pai’ty, anttTYhiLvicious 
form of national go\¥rnment, whi^ is known by the samJ^name.' 
Tliat influence can <lily be exerted by the freewill of the party, 
and the peppl ejylu isi leaders aMd advocates those great families 
are. As soon astSe^mmon aperatioiis of the party have rais¬ 
ed them to power, street to all the checks aid coi-- 

trols which the fi*am^3Pm!i^'*r^ has provided, and 

which renders all danger from imistocratic influence wholly 
chimerical. But, in connexion w ith the party w'hose principles 
they share, and whose confidence they enjoy, those families ex¬ 
ercise a large and a salutary influence. I’hey afford a counter¬ 
poise from their wealth, rank and station, to the resources of 
force and corruption at the Crown’s disposal: they are a rally- 
ing point to the scattered strength of the inferior partisans, and 
a more permanent mass in which the common principles may 
be embodied and preserved among the vicissituaes of fortune ; 
and, in the lapse of time, so apt to iiave a fatal eflect among the 
inoi« fickle and more numerous orders of society, they are 
ethinendy useful in tempering the zeal,* as well as in fixing the 
t^s^diness of popialar iqpmibn,'~and thus give regulation and 
dtrectio|b as well as to die ypki^ i^d the strengdi of 




^ We are very fat ikom wishing to that the principle of 
pi^:aSSOCS|ifidoh':h#:^^V^ . 
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iiotliin^ moreimporUnit to tli 6 commiinity, than the particular 
channels in which Royal iavour should flow. In such times as 
■Those, Swift might well bt? allowed to rail and to laugh at party, 
and to term it U)c ‘ ihadncss of many for the gain of a few, ’ 
But in the present times, such a perversion of the principle is 
quite impossible. The powerful families are ftware, that ihov 
can only retain their influence in the country, by acting upon high 
public gron'ttds. The charge, indeed, to which they have been 
most exposeu, is that of standing on too lofty ground, and re¬ 
fusing oflice when it was within their reach, Dccaiisc they couhl 
not, ol/tain it with a recognition of their own opinions upon 
cerhiin imjxtrtant questions of state. Certain it is, that a lian- 
kering after place never was so little the failing of an opposition 
as^Sn our tifnes. 

As aristocratical inft^cnce lias sori(‘times been abused, so it 
is impossible to deny coalitions of parties have been form¬ 
ed repugnant to the univL’'sal feelings of the country'; and, liow- 
ever justifiable qpon principle, yet reprehenstble 
prudence—for this reason, that tlie gene’’al sense of the people 
could tvot be reconciled to them. Thcf union of INIr Fox and 
Lord North, at the close of the Amei icaii Avar, was a measure 
^)f thif description ; and its eflects in al^/nating the public mind 
from these political leader'; v s r*'unfortunate. Yet, that 
coalitions may be formed most honef4iy, and that the public good 
may frequently require them, is abundantly manifest. They 
are recommended by the samt? views w Inch prescribe the forma¬ 
tion of any one party, namely, the necessity of uniting together 
all who agree on certain higlily important questions, and of 
sacrificing minor difterenGcs in oi der to secure some grand 
point for the country. If two jiai ties have been long opposed, 
and the grounds of their diflercncc were removed by tlie course 
of events, there can be no reason whatever for tlieir notibrm- 
irtg a jiinetioii ,41 order to oppose olfectually some third party, 
the success of which is deemed by'^ them botlt to be pernicious 
to the common wealf The coalition, in such a case, is only a 
sacrifice of private sVnimosities to the public good« No doubt, 
unions of tins doscriptioii may very probably lead to a great 
embarrassmeiit, when their primary object is gained; fijr it is 
pqssibte that tlie -h^ {^rce in little more than'in the 

come lo act thgethtii*;. ' 

. .«)ebUjer,'^Jhnd;aieeM^^'; 

. 'goyernniicnt;,#'!^ iheasureis-;' 

.may'^be. ^ 'jljfr' chrefully ,ex:^, . 
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instiwcc, to a full understanding upon all other views of policy: 
it is no a^ument against coalitions generally; and most cer¬ 
tainly it aifords no ground of invective against party in tlie ab¬ 
stract. 

Tlierc is just as little reason for such invectives, furnished by 
the inevitable creisequcnces of a successful opposition, namely, 
the accession to power of those engaged in it. This event was 
the avowed ob)eet of their operations; not for the^s sake of the 
emoluments and patronage connected with office^ but for the 
sake of the principles Avhich they professed, and which could 
only be carried into effect by the change of ministry. 3^0 res¬ 
cue the country from the hands of men who were misgoverning 
and ruining it, and to place its affairs in the hands of men whose 
integrity was greater, and whose views of policy were sounden — 
this Wiis the avowed object of the party. , In pursuing this olncct, 
much good service may indeed have be^li rendered to tlie State 
• incidentally—many useful measures forced upon the ministers-^— 
attempts defeated—many bad schemes pr^vent- 
e<l from being even tried: All diese successes would have been 
of great and lasting bc^iefit to the country, even if the main ob¬ 
ject bad failed, and^the change of government had never lieen 
effected ; and all these advantages to the State would havqbeen 
the legitimate fruits of pajj^ in ^he strictest sense of the word. 
But a more extensive and^^rraanent corrective to misrule w^as 
wanting; the country was to be saved from men whqse prin¬ 
ciples were hurtful to its best interests, in order to be ruled by 
those who could safely be* trusted witli them. Can any cla- 
inpur, then, be more vulgar or senseless than theirs who abuse, 
as place-hunters, the men who have been raised to power by 
the triumph of their Own principles ? Can any thing be more 
absurd than to oppose a ministry, and seek its downfm, for the 
mere sake of destroying it, without putting any other in its plape ? 
The formation of a ministry on purer principle^ comwsed of 
more trustworthy men, Is the onlylegitimate olnect of all 0 ^ 
tiidonai opposition. acl;s 

' patrmdc part,^ H 


aft^r plac^ who assidnos, fo^ IhcdOus pu:^ps^ that 

do not iieio ^ose lie had 

!vdtodi^^e\avenues;:to/'o|^'^ 'Here,^ 

to conceive^'- 
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thinks them to be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means of 
having them reduced into practice. It is the business of the specu¬ 
lative philosopher to mark the proper ends of government. It is the 
business of the politician, who is tlie philosopher in action, to find 
out proper means towards those ends, and to employ tliem with ef¬ 
fect. Therefore every honourable connexion wilT avow it is their 
first purpose, to pursue every just method to put the men who hold 
their opinions into such a condition as may enable them to carry their 
common plans'into execution, with all the power and authority of the 
state. As this power is attached to certain situations, it is their duty 
to contend for these situations. Without a proscription of others, 
they areTiound to give to their own party the preference in all things ; 
and by no means, for private considerations, to accept any offers of 
power in which the whole body is not included ; nor to suffer them¬ 
selves to be led, or to be controlled, or to be over-balanced, in office 
or in council, by those contradict the very fundamental princi¬ 
ples on which their party is formed, and even those upon which every 
fair connexion must stand. Such a gerferous contention for power, 
cm suck manly and honourable maxims, will easily be distingui^ed 
from the mean and interested struggle for place and emolument. 
The very style of such persons will serve to discrijninate them from 
those numberless impostors, who have delude^ the ignorant with pro¬ 
fessions incompatible with human practice, And have afterwards in¬ 
censed them by . practices below the level of vulgar rectitude. ’ 

Of the imputations cast upon party men for deserting their 
followers or their principles M'hcn they take office, ifr is the lesS 
necessfiry to speak at large; because, as soon as they have the 
government in their hands, they ought to be closely watched, 
and are pretty sure to be so, by those whom they have dis¬ 
placed. Nor would there fail, in these times, to arise a third 
party for tlie interests of the people, if their present defenders 
were to forget themselves when in office, and to league with the 
advocat# of unconstitutional measures. The risk would be 
considerable of the new opposition rather encouraging than 
checkirig such a dofelictibn of duty: They followed mis course 
during tiie year Vhen the country: had not tlie benefit of 
a constitutional Opppsition. But the immediate formation of a 
third party, oiit pf doors, would, in this ease, be irresistible, and 
it would speedfiy feicl itself represented in Parh^^ or would 
push its r<^r>eseutoti^e8 intb^^^t^^^ assembly* Tlie more imini- 
hazam ^ of Too niucb^ aiid in 

too' ^ibrt a ^ ^j^rmed hy 

fhehi; to 

pfiaed^vthey are.;^";t0'hb'd€le^^ welwneauingj bhi;.: 
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weak adherents; tand they are thus disarmed of the power to do 
much of the good service they might render the public^ by its 
impatience lor objects unattainable, or only to be achieved in 
the course of time. Nothing is so true as Adam Smith’s re¬ 
mark, that one of the worst consequences of tlie Mercantile 
System in political economy is, its creating an unnatural state 
of things, which makes it impossible to correct the en'ors 
committed, without, tor a while, occasioning greater evil than 
that which 3^011 seek to remcd3’. The same observation is 
equally applicable to ever}' other species of maladministration; 
and it points out the unreasonableness of those who will give 
no time to a new government to retrace the false steps of 
their predecessors; but, mistaking a prudent and necessary 
caution For reluctance, launch at them the charge of desert¬ 
ing their princi})les, and accuse thenijof intending to do no¬ 
thing, because they cannot perform miracles, and wish not 
Ip work mischief. 

Xhe short administration of 1806 , was most unjustly treated 
in this respect.. They were about a year in office, with the 
King, and the whole Court strongly against them; sometimes 
openly opposing their measures; alwa3's secretly undcmiining 
them in tlie very unequal Warfare of stratagem and intrigue. 
From the motley composition of that cabinet, several errors 
were comirtitted, and some opportunities of doing g(W)d may 
have been j;lH"Own away* But where is the ministry that ever 
did so much ft>r the country in so short a space of time? 
They introduced. Upon sound and enlightened principles, a 
iicw military system ; they raised the revenue to meet the 
extravagant demands occasioned by tlie improvident schemes 
of their predecessors, until they could retrace their steps, 
and reUeve the people by economy^ and by peace ; they be¬ 
gan those inquiries 11 ifo public expeuditure, which have since, 
in spite of their sheceksors, produced a material saving to the 
cbtinti'}-, and which, laul thew contimit^l hi powei-j wbuld, ere 
npwi have efJectqjtHy relievecf its burthefis; they ikld the ffiun- 
datidnS; of peace Ireland; 

they abblidied S 

;,td' a npitffifemiatuiit^' d'hdbV ail:. Mr:'Pittas ;elQquent 

id';authorityv 'had 
;d#ee be:ffipre |U(p-. 

Wdis crowds hfttp skort space m me year, aud,th^ the 
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advanced to power had to contend with a hostile Court, a sus¬ 
picious and unfriendly Paflianient, and a jealous, discontented 
and bur-i.cried people ? The history of that short period, while 
it may prove in many particulars useful as a lesson of errors to 
be in future avoided, ought also to console tllfe country by the 
evidence it affords of liow much real service might be rendered 
to its best interests by honest and able ministers enjoying the 
confidence of the people. 

There is one ground of invective against partj’, to winch we 
have not yet adverted, because wc believe it to be the least so¬ 
lid of any. Some timid persons are wont to appreliend violence 
and turbulence from what tliey tenn factious proceedings.— 
Tliere seems to be a great mistake in this view of the matter. 
— I'he fuel of popular disconti^nt exists independent of all party, 
in the ignorance of the multitude, the distresses of the times, 
and tire misconduct of the Government. The formation of a 
regular and respectable party to maintain the cause of the peo¬ 
ple, mstead of blowing up the flame, and causing an explosion, 
is ratlicr likely to moderate its violence, and give it a.sale vent. 
Besides, there exists, at all events, a regular party for the Go- 
verameiit; and if it is not opposed by a similar force, it will 
♦ither^lestroy publick liberty, or go on encroaching on the peo¬ 
ple’s rights, until a popular commotion, under no regulation or 
conti'oi, disturbs the publick. peace, and perhaps subverts the 
Government. 

Tliese remarks upon the uses of party union, have prepared 
the way for the few observations w^hich we arc to offer upon the 
jiresent aspect of politicks in this country ; and they have anti¬ 
cipated not a few of the strictures which we had to make on the 
conduct and views of the present Ojijiosition; For the greater 
part of the attacks to which that pai'ty has been exposed, are 
those to which it is liable as a party, in common with every other 
body of tliis dei^rfption. 

It is certain, that Jit no period of the English History w-as 
tliere ever embodied so fbrtnidable an association in behalf of 
the principles of civil and religious liberty, and, in general, of 
liberal, enlightened and patjiotic policy, as the great body of 
the Whigs now are, ;W the high rank an 4 

oniple pd^e^ons of many inembei'S, dm commanding talents 
a(^uiremehts^ anipunt of their nii- 

-such • wasi.-h«^sr® witnessed.. ■ 

^^ydblbh hadVbeen/expect-- 
tlm^;Grenvilles.r-- ' 
and^ one ot: ta?d.' dth^, ■. 

emiheht ih^ividhais as regiilar is deeply to be reg^*Ci;i* 
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ted, the defajication cither of weight or of inintbers, that has 
arisen from this secession, is too trifling to be felt ; and tins 
change needs be dwelt upon no longer. 

The ministers, on the other hand, are, beyond all compari¬ 
son, the most ccmtemptible in pretensions of any that have ever 
governed a great nation. With one or two exceptions, they 
are meii of wnom tlicir own steadiest supporters arc daily asham¬ 
ed; and the same men who give them their votes, for fear of 
disturbing the peace of die coniniiinity, by destroying one go¬ 
vernment before they know who shall succeed, leave their places 
in Parliament, to express in private, openly and strongly, their 
sense of the humiliation to which they are constantly reduced. 
How docs it happen, that such a Ministry can stand against 
such an Opposition ? We think nearly the whole difficulty Will 
be resolved, by attending to the delilsipns which have been 
practised upon the piiblick by a third class of persons, insigni- 
jScant in numbers, and still more contemptible in weight, either 
by talent or station, who have stood forward as the chartlpions 
of the people, and set themselves regularly to defame the regu¬ 
lar Opposition, until they had well nigh succeeded in undermin¬ 
ing their credit with the country. Wc allude to the faction of 
the Cobbets and Hunts, whom die Opposition top longiallow 
ed to triumph, by treating diem with an ill-judged contempt. 
These men, whatever were their designs, whether to gratify a 
preposterous love of distinction, or for merely mercenary pur¬ 
poses, or from worse love of mischief, have long been persuad- 
mg the people, that no publicl<^man is to be trusted—that all 
pmidcal leaders are engaged in a scramble for place—and that 
diiey alpne are dieir friends. Of late year#, they have only suc¬ 
ceeded with the lowest and moSt ignorant pairts of the community. 
Btit, by constant misrepresentation, weekly repeated by some» and 
daily and industriously ccjboed by the Hrehngs pf the Gpyemment, 
tJiiey at pne time were top successful in makuigimajiy, who^ had no 
friist in theid as p6 guides, believe ^11 they said ,ligainM the 
WTiigs. * .The fprep of unda^^ Dever-cca^inlf falsehPpdj in 
dame^ing the fairest reputatipiis, m well khp?;vii,: especially ^no 
pamSf are^t^ to exp^ it*;\ & i^ecimen of the arts 
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falsehoods propagated concerning them, probably from an tin- 
worthy dread of being personally attacked by those who spared 
neither high nor low, the illustrious nor the obscure. But, at 
all events, time has come surely, if tardih^ to their aid; and 
has, among other calumnies, completely refuted the often urged 
charge of a fondness for oflice. Never, certainly, was there a 
set of men whose whole conduct bears so little the marks of any 
such propensity. 

Although the permanent influence of the men we have been 
describing has been confined to the lowest rabble, another 
class, lar more respectiblc, very numerous, and, generally 
speaking, of honest principles, having suftered themselves to 
belled away by false theories of government, in which the 
Whig party never could concur, were disposed to view that 
body with suspicion, and to incline towards the tales propagat¬ 
ed against its members. Major Cartwright, at one time, had 
greatjnfluence with this part of the community; and his un¬ 
wearied zeal, and unabating perseverance in the cause of Re¬ 
form, merited much consideration, however erroneous liis vicAVS 
might be. This sect laid it down as an incontestable principle, 
that only one measure wasof any value— Parliamentary^ Ihfami j 
^antf that only one reform deserved the name—the introduc¬ 
tion of Universal Suffrage and Atmual Parliaments^ to which j 
at Mr Bentham^s suggestion, they liave lately added, voting by 
ballot. This being their creed, they held every one who dif¬ 
fered with them, even by the smallest shade, as utterly igno¬ 
rant of the true nature of the constitution; and they generally 
<]|^uestioned his honesty also. With regard to their own since¬ 
rity, we have notkihg to say; but their great apostle bus re¬ 
cently given lis some reason to doubt the extent of their Icaib- 
ing, oy citing the title of Mr Prynne’s book on Paidmmentary 
Breua ParUamentaHa Rediviva, as signifying— Slfot't 
Parliaments Mestoi'ed ; an indication, too, that this piire class 
of politicians sometiittes brag of an acquaintance with works 
which it is moMly impossible they could ever have seen. * 

* The worthy Major^ himself by saying, that 

he * has been too much engaged in studjirg English liberty, to pay 
attention is, thnt tlie bar- 

l^atin ill assists 

■ipo«!t^ ■ no 

land, in conse|uehce of his ejccusing^^^^ ■ ehthorate Mm* 
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That Parliamentary Reform is & subject of singxilar importr 
mice, no man will deny. But that it is the only subjrc.t worthy 
of engaf^ng the attention of statesmen, no one will assert, but- 
an enthusiast blinded by zeal for a favourite speculation. And 
that all other points should be neglected for this; that, until it 
be carried, the ministry of the <hiy sliould he sullercti t<i do as 
they list; that victories gained for the people, witliout reform, 
are even to be lamented, as diminishing the criminality of an 
unreformed Parliament, anil the necessity for a cliange,—is a 
doctrine, of which the absurdity is so monstrous, as almost ta 
prevent its mischief. Yet this doctrine has prevailed 'iimong 
many well-meaning, and even well-infonned classes of the com¬ 
munity, whose heated imaginations, engi’ossed by a favourite 
object, could rest upon no other view, and regardetl all W'ho 
differed or doubted as enemies. I'Jie kind of rofomi, too, which 
alone would satisfy them, was immediate, sweeping, radical, un¬ 
sparing. No time must be given for trying the safety of pro¬ 
jects confessedly new; all must be done at once by a single'bill. 
No compromise must be endured with the hndts of the present 
system; tfie whole must be swej)t away, anti a new one substi¬ 
tuted, by creation, in its place. They chose to say Annual 
Parliament; and therefore no man must whisper a wtfrd of 
Triennial. 'I'liey said cveiy male of 21 (Mr Hunt says, or 
i-ather swears in an affidavit, 18) should vote: and tlierefore 


no honest man could presume to confine the franchise to in¬ 
habitants or liouscholders. It was in vain to ask for the foun¬ 
dation of all this dogmatical theory, or to demand why the pe¬ 
riod of one year was chosen, and the extension of siiffnige to 
all males, rather than to all females, according to the most 
learned of the reformers, Mr Bentliam. Attempts to trace 
the hist'M'Y of Parliament gave them no assistance; for though 
of old a year was the common duration, or rather a few days, 
and e®ch session was a new Parliamerit, the circumstances 
were sd entirely dif^^ tliere wasi no possibility of ap- 

the precedent; while instan<?es were frequent, of tvvA 
and tlvri^ Parhanients sitting in a year;—^and as to universal 
sitifragci; tliei’e no moi*e eyidenOe; of all males ever bav- 

limits- had: been :as^-.- 
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tuitous assumptions; more intolerance towards other sects;— 
never marked the doctrines or the proceedings of any reli- 

g tous party or establishment. And in this respect they resem- 
led those bigots who have at different times filled the world 
with confusion. No terms short of entire submission would ever 
satisfy them; and they regarded with far more ijiveterate hos¬ 
tility him who cmne near their own faith, without exactly adopt¬ 
ing it, than him who abjured them and their tenets altogether. 

Many reasons concurred to render this class of persons ex¬ 
tremely jealous of the Whig party. It formetl a part of their 
fiuiciful*doctrinc of the Constitution, that, in a renovated Par- 
liamentj the Crown w^as to have no ministers, l.)ut only certain 
government orators, who might ex| )lain measures without a de¬ 
liberative voice. Tlie wdiole business of the State w^as to be 
conducted by the ministers, without any control in Paidiament, 
unless wdien they merited imjjeachment; the public affairs were 
not, as now, to be transacted tinder the eye, and in tlie pre- 
sence*bf the Great Council of the nation ; its functions were to 
he confined within the narrowest limits of voting supplies, while 
the Crown was restored to its ancient prerogative of ruling un¬ 
checked till matter of impeachment should be found, or tlie sea- 
mrn oflictual roiiistance arrived. 

Of course, tl»e patrons of this very practical scheme of go¬ 
vernment, abhorred the idea of a regular party;—^iii their 
Utopia it could find no place. But the Whigs had other 
crimes to answer for, beside that of being a party. Some 
of them vrerc conscientiously, and, upon long reflection, a- 
verse to all parliamentary reform whatever; ncme of them 
were advocates of Universal Suffrage; and the great majority 
of them, though sincerely attached to a moderate and rational 
system of reform, refused to regard that, or any one other ques¬ 
tion, as alone deserving of attention, and to sacrifice to its pro- 
motion iill other Aneasures. A few of the party had, in the 
course of time, so far iiltered tlreir opinions upon tlie subject, 
not so far as to o|ipose reform, but only to consider it as less 
vitally important than they had once deemed it. Nothing more 
was wanting to raise against tltem, and tlieir coadjutors mid fol¬ 
lowers, the cry of desertion; they,were viewed with distrust as 
false frieiids, or openly atta^ed as the worst enemies of the 
cause, r M reform, bmng held quite synonymous with 
mock reform, was even depir^<iatiri» m compari^Km f conti- 
num^efejjaf the present statesmen 

who cqiildjiK^sibly h(^ m cmryi 

|he improvement of ouir irarlimnents^ C^ ^re dcr 
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cried as the supporters of all its existing abuses and imperfection s. 

The leaders of this third party, and those who composed it in 
the country, were, it may safely be asserted, influenced by very dif¬ 
ferent views, and possessed of very unequal degrees of informa¬ 
tion. The former had formed the design of establishing a po¬ 
pular interest, and guiding its operations themselves. They 
saw that no chance oi succeeding in this project was left to them, 
as long as the Whig party retained the confidence of the peo¬ 
ple, They therefore set themselves about undermining that fa¬ 
vour which the party had so long enjoyed; and, availiiig them¬ 
selves of the unreasonable disappointment produced % their 
conduct while in office, and of stune unfortunate coldness to¬ 
wards the popular cause displayed after their retreat from ppw- 
er, they succeeded in persuading a great body of the communi¬ 
ty that the Whigs had deserted them; that place only was 
their object; and, in fine, that all public men are alike—^all 
the enemies of the people, whose only chance of salvation must 
be sought in throwing off ever}' party connexion, thinking for 
themselves, and taking into their own hands the management of 
their afiairs; in other words, blindly following these new guides 
through a course of mere turbulent discontent, without any 
plan, or any prospect of effecting a single one of the objects re¬ 
presented as necessary to save die country. Having thus, in a 
great iheasure, succeedetl in shaking the people’s confidence in 
their naturjil leaders, and in branding rank, station, long ser¬ 
vices and liberal accomplishments as tokens of hostility to die 
cause of liberty, and warnings to put die country on tlieir guard 
against their possessors; they had only themselves to recom¬ 
mend instead of the leaders and advocates whom they were en¬ 
deavouring to set aside; and their own crude, visionary schemes 
to propose, in place of the sober, rational, and practicable plans 
of improvement patronized by the great popular pa^ty whom 
they su^lanted. ^ ^ 

A little leisure Was now afibrded for obseiwitig the Conduct of 
these men of high and exclusive pretensions to patriotism. And 
of all, it was found diat they excelled for moi^e in railing M 
pt^T^ than in bringing forward themsdves any usefoi mea- 

: ^/dirided^^ind; 
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these new leatlers of the publick opinion ran, in a short period 
of time, the whole round of inconsistent and opposite opi¬ 
nions. Almost every week they had a new doctrine to pro- 
mulgtj —Shibboleth to propose. As each lost its novel¬ 
ty, another was invented. Every topic they brtjached, too, w'as 
ill its turn the one thing needful—the grand and paramount 
interest—^tlie only matter worthy of the publick attention. Now 
it was Ivord Wellington’s campaigns and pensions; then the 
Duke of York and Mrs Clarke; this day the jirivileges of tlie 
House of Commons; the next Walcheren; and, on the mor¬ 
row, pafliamentm’y reform, or tytlies, or taxes, or the learned 
languages, or the aristocracy and its vicious accomplishments. 
All their motions in either House of Parliament, which only one 
or fwo members could be found to sujiport—all the plans which, 
by their extravagance, revolted men of sober judgment—and all 
the publick men who, from accidental circumstances, or through 
their own conduct, were deprived of intercourse with the more 
polish%l and enlightened classes of society, w'ere held up to the 
admiration of the multitude. As any creed of reform gained 
converts among persons of a superior cast, new articles w^erc 
added to stagger them, and leave the protession of it to the pure 
■eformtrs alone. As soon as any candidate for popular favour 
w'as found to associate with the upper classes of society, he was 
denounced as an object of distrust. To have quarrelled past all 
chance of reconciliation with those hated orders, was deemed 
the surest roatl to publick confidence, next to that of never hav¬ 
ing belonged to, or kept any terms with them. And thus new 
patriots easily arose to the height of popularity, and as suddenly 
sunk, never more to be heard of, leaving the people unprotect¬ 
ed, and tlie ministry unopposed, except by the regular Whig 
party, whom all these tricks and follies had crippled, but not 
destroyed. 

This party, on the contrary, went on holding its even and 
steatlv course^ except that it wisely lent itself more and more to 
popular measures, and cultivated more assiduously the esteem 
of the respectable portion of the community. While Uie new 
candidiites for publick fovpur were doing nothuig for the coun¬ 
try, but railing at every measure of reform, in proimrtion to its 
real value and its practicabilityj Ihe Whigs vvere resolutely 

unnecessary ex- 
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clcred to tbe State, without the most remote appearance of an 
undue thirst for place or power. On the contrary, their reluc¬ 
tance to accept office was made the ground of charging then? - 
with a factious and obstinate opposition. 

The people of this country, although they may for a season 
be misled, are sure in the end to think for themselves, and to 
recover from the blindness of temporary delusions, '^either of at¬ 
tachment to unworthy lavourites, or of prejudice against old and 
tried friends. The evidence of facts in the end has its weight ; 
the merit of continueil honest and useful conduct never pleada 
with them in vain. They began to acknowletlge the udfairiiess 
of the attacks made upon the popular party in Parliament, and 
to doubt the wisdom of the new guides who preached Univepal 
Suffrage as the sovereign panacea for all ills. Their eyes would 
have been opened much sooner, had the Whigs not committed 
the error on tlic one hand, of refraining from openly attacking 
and exposing the follies of that doctrine; and of being too slow, 
on the otlier, to lay down distinctly their own views of reform. 
Of late they have done so, and with perfect success. The re- 
c«it Elections plainly show that the people are no -longer under 
the guidance of shallov' pretenders to constitutional learning, or 
base dealers in vulgar sedition; and that even the more respect¬ 
able zealots of reform have failed to estrange them from their 
natural leaders. To those leaders they have evinced their wil¬ 
lingness to return; and there cannot be a doubt that this dispo¬ 
sition will, as it ought, be met b^^ corresjmnding kindness. 

The question here naturally arises, what arc the principles of 
government adopted by die present ministers, and what the 
ground of die constitutional opposition to their remaiiiing in 
office ? A single glance at this sul^ect will at once show how 
deeply the country is interested in the regular conflicts of the 
two pajrties, and how false the assertions have been of those who 
dw.to inculcatc a feelm^ of indifference lipdn diii moiise 

leiriistry are in dieir heaiiis 

whele ajiiduct die enemies of evety reform, and of" noiie ihore 
than ef r^rehchme^ lidff y^d M 
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times; and due}" shrink back from amending any part of our 
jurisprudence, whether criminal or economical, though the uni¬ 
versal experience of nnuikind, the plainest principles of justice 
'^d Imraanity, combined with the most obvious dictates of com¬ 
mon sense, may imperiously demand it. In on« word, abuse of 
every description finds in them protection and palliotion. But 
th e state of the country—the progress of the age—the intelligence 
of the people—^require a set of rulers who will strenuously set 
themselves to investigate, expose, arid correct all abuses, by 
whomsoever committed, and by whatever length of practice 
sanctioned. Tliis ought to be the only pledge demanded by the 
country from a new ministry. Tlie details must, in fairness and 
in prudence, also be left to themselves. If they can carry the 
Calliolic Question, and effect a moderate and wholesmne Re¬ 
form of Ptirliament, the country will gain so much the more. 
But no such point should ever be tliought of as a condition sine 
qua non ; retrenchment and reformation of abuses, at home and 
abroad, ought alone to be reckoned the master-principle of the 
party. 

On the other hand, the termination of tlie war, and the re¬ 
moval of all apprehensions that any respectable party in the 
q^untr^ entertained designs hostile to the established Govern¬ 
ment, have deprived the Court of its principal ai’gUment against 
the Whigs, No man w'ill now seriously maintain that the in¬ 
dependence of the Empire or the stability of the Throne would 
be endangered by their accession to power. They are known 
to be jealous of their country’s honour with regard to foreign 
jpow^ers, and as hostile to the mad or wicked designs of traitors 
at home, as those comliers themselves who so long contrived to 
keep their places by propagating the most scandalous calumnies 
against the popular party. But there is tiys remarkable differ¬ 
ence betw^eeii them;—Ihe Whigs would bring to any contest, 
for the honour of ibe Crown, in which the country might un¬ 
fortunately'be engaged, an united and zealous people; and they 
would oppc«e the schemes of disaffection By a real and constitu¬ 
tional vigour, which would first destroy half* its force by reniov- 
iiig its causes or pretexts, and then combat what remained by the 
stipng arm/Of the law^^^^^ 

/ ^ h^ to all the parties whicli di-^ 

^chuse,. aha:;to. sup--^ 

... ;ppn: 
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turn of peace gives us a riglit to expect. Let them continue to 
make head against the pernicious and extravagant doctrines 
which have of late been propagated to distract the community:. 
but let them beware of relaxing, on account of those follies, m 
their endeavoui^ to promote a rational amendment in those 
branches of die Constitution which time has impaired. Above 
all, let them cordially unite with the sounder parts of the pub- 
lick, forgetting the differences which, for a time, liave separated 
them ; and, by mutual forbearance and concessions, that most 
desirable end will be attained, of reestablishing a powerful party 
in the Senate, to maintain the cause of the country against cor¬ 
ruption and oppression—a party which, through the honest and 
i^ous support of the jicople, must speedily triumph. * 


Art. VIIL Anecdotes of the Life of Rickard Watson, Bishop 
of Landaff; written by Himself at different intervak, and 
revised in Published by his Son, Richard Watson, 

LL. B. Prebendary of Landaff and Wells. 4to, pp. 551. 
London. Cadell, 1817. 


TJ^ew works have, of late years, excited greater attention than 
the one now before us. The high academical reputation 
of Bishop Watson, sustained by his valuable literary perform¬ 
ances, extended by the firm and manly independence of his 
character as a politician, and his liberal and tolerant principles 
as a churchman, naturally fixed tlie eyes erf the publick upon 
ofiy thing from his pen in the shape of Memoirs of himself and 
of his own times. If the perusal of this volume should disap-^ 
point the c^iosit^^ diose who chi^ prize such books for the 
secret hist<^ which^^;&^ develop, or me particulars vdtich they 
ef priyaite life and conversation, the ^hilo^her; y^l ne- 
interested in traci]^ the pr^dgresstto^w 
Of a many® woneVif^ 
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the force of his own talents and industry, and never suffered 
himself for a moment to be spoilt by his ^vancement, or to re- 
1^ in his endeavours to instruct and improve mankind, long 
a!l^r those exertions had ceased to be subservient to his own in¬ 
terests. But men of enlightened minds will pri:^ this work still 
more highly, because it abounds with lessons of liberality and 
tolerance—^because it exhibits a picture, too rare we tear in these 
times, of a dignitary of the Church despising the road to pre¬ 
ferment which lies dirough sycophancy and servility to courts— 
because it displays the progress of a powerful mind, among all 
the temptations fatal to so many virtues, yet unseduced, through 
a long life, from the steady course of constitutional principle 
first pointed out by reason and sober reflection. We lament to 
add^ that these are the very reasons why, from one part of the 
community, this publication has called forth the most extrava¬ 
gant vituperation. It has been bitterly attacked, and the cha¬ 
racter of its venerable author shamelessly traduc^ by the venal 
pens of those whom the government of the day patronizes, and 
probably employs in other than the literary parts of the pub- 
lick service. An outcry has been raised against Bishop Wat¬ 
son, as violent as if the most enlightened defender of tlie na- 
tjpnal religion had been an infldel prelate. The courteous al¬ 
lies of Talleyrand have shown far less regard for the brightest 
ornament of the English Episcopal bench, than they probably 
would have displayed had he abjured his faith, and joined in 
persecuting Catholics and Dissenters. The narrow-minded po¬ 
liticians, who suffered Paley to descend unnoticed to the grave, 
and pretended to forget all his mighty services to the cause of 
Religion, natural and revealed, as soon as they descried a pre¬ 
judice agamst him in a certain quarter, consistently enough al¬ 
lowed aU'fiivours to miss by the Chanmion of the Gospel, who 
had triimphantly deiendetf it against Gibbon and Paine. Still 
hatihg; him whom they had feared, and unable to forgive him for 
their oim injustice, fliey npw vent their malice agamst his me- 
moiy; and se^, in lessening a reputation far above their spite- 
M attempts, to gain some pitiful extenuation of their conduct, 
in neglecting to strengthen, by its acc^sibn, the cause tliey af- 
h? s^ve» "We m^y tu^ from such ephemeral topics to 
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a frugal and iiidufstrious life among .theii" children and husbandry 
servants, if indeed their estate should be considerable enough to 
require any hands in addition to their own. In the north pf 
England this race of honest yeomanry is exceedingly numerous; 
and as they arot-weli educated, independent in their circumstan¬ 
ce^ and simple in their habits, the vices attendant upon luxury 
in other parts of the country, have not yet tainted their charac¬ 
ter, which is that of resolute and uncornipted. freemen. The 
elder Watson had tlie honour of educating Ejjhraim Chambers, 
the author of the Encyclopedia, but he hml been compelled, 
by declining health, to abandon the useful and honourable pro¬ 
fession of a schoolmaster before his son was born; and as an in- 
'ferior : teacher succeeded him, the latter complained that he 
never w'as thoroughly grounded in die art of prosody, by the 
habit of making verses—<m exercise which he speaks of with 
vi^y great good sense, allowing its usefulness, biit without the 
exaggerated estimate- of its value, which our English neighbours 
are apt to form. ^ 

In 1754, he was sent to Cambridge, and admitted a Sizar of 
Trinity College. He now began that life of hard labour, which 
he persisted m as long as his health permitted, and long after 
its decline had seemed to demand relaxation. Unlike di« young 
men of the present day, who either confine their exertions to the 
University tenn, or even to those who, though willing to work, 
yet disdain residing atdie place best adapted to dieir studies, and 
move off in all directions, to read at the greatest distance from 
alma mater^ as if there were something incompatible with in¬ 
tellectual labour in her atmosphere; he began by a residence of 
two years and seven months, during which period he had never 
been ont of College for one whole ifo. Haviim thus p^urchased 
a right tQl^ine rSaxa%^ he went down to Westmoreland,,t6 
pass his thin} long vaoati^ but he)tired of this idld 
be&rd '^the:. sihninef waS;. byer,' and::returned 

his ac^emical' 
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scheme in uiy liead, and go through every step of the demonstration 
without book or pen and paper. I found this was a very difficult 
task, especially in some of the perplexed schemes and long denion- 
**^311008 of the Twelftli Book of Euclid, and in L’/io/wm/’a Conic 
Sections, and in Nmtons Pnmipia. My walks for this [>urpose were 
so frequent, that rny tutor, not knowing what 1 wjs about, once re¬ 
proached me for being a lounger. I never gave up a difficult point 
in a demonstration till I had made it out proprio Marie ; I have been 
stopped at a single step for three days. This perseverance in accom¬ 
plishing whatever I undertook, was, during the whole of my active 
life, a striking feature in my character, so much so that Dr Powell, 
the Master of St John’s College, said to a young man, a pupil of 
mine, for whom I was prosecuting an appeal which I had lodged 
with the visiter against the College,—“ Take my advice,, sir, and go 
bac^ to your curacy, for your tutor is a man of perseverance, not to 
say obstinacy. ” After a perJbverance howevt r of nearly three years, 
the appeal was determined against the t’ollege ; tlie young man (Mr 
liussel) was put in possession of the Purness Fell P'ellowsiiip, which 
I hadkClaimed for him, as a propriety-fellowship; and the College 
W'as fined 501. for having elected another into it. It w'ould be for 
the public good if all propriety-fellow'sbips, in both Universities, were 
laid open ; and Dr Powell {for whose memory I have great venera¬ 
tion) was, r doubt not, influenced by the same opinion, when he at- 
fbmptet to set aside this propriety ; Dr Kipling, w'hom he had elect* 
ed into it, being in ability far superior to Mr Russel: But the Legis* 
lature alone is competent to make such a change ; and till it is made 
by proper authority, the will of every founder ought to be attended 
to.’ p. II, 12, 

It is impossible to contemplate this picture of academical 
habits, without observing how great and how pure are the gra¬ 
tifications of intellectufil a])pelites. A life of study is^ or all 
others, the least chetjuered with reverses of fortune, and least 
stamped with satiety, or any of the other attendants upon ex* 
tess. Nor arc its pleasures confined to the stage when we 
have gained iilie sitnimit, and can freely exert ourselves in cn* 
largmg ^ of liuraan knowledge. Tlie ascent is as 

grab^hi;; pleasimible nature of the efforts which it 

requires, views to which it leads at each step, 

as the enjoythent of the level and lofty eiriinence itself', with all 
its .hiore extensive range of prospect, and the greater ease m 
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i-iod of his life,'—when defending the religion he sincerely be¬ 
lieved and prized above every consideration, or inculcating the 
pure doctrines of civiMiberty, next to religion, his chief cnr^. 
or extending the bounds of useful science, did Bishop Watsdn 
lead a life of 1091*0 unmixed pleasure than after he had broken 
himself in at Trinity College to habits of unremitting applica¬ 
tion, and begun to climb the steep ascent with all the hard la¬ 
bour designated in the passage* we have just quoted. 

We have not read far in these Memoirs before we perceive 
the strong and uniform tendency of his miiid to support the 
best principles of constitutional liberty. ‘ I every week ’ (he 
observes)' ‘ imposed upon mysdf a task of composing a thenie 
‘ or a declamation in Latin or English. I bad great pleasure 

* in lately finding among my papers, two of these deciamatilms, 

* one in English, the other Latin f there is nothing excellent 

* in either of them, yet I cannot help valuing them, as they are 
‘ not only the first of my compositions of which I have any me- 
‘ modal remaining, but as they show that a long commerce in 
‘ the public world has only tended to confirm that political bent 
‘ of ray mind in favour of civil libert}’:, which was formed in it 
‘ before I knew of what selfish and low-minded materials the 
‘ public world was made. Tlie subject of the Englisl^ declar, 
^ mation is, ‘‘ Let tribunes be granted to the Roman people; ” 

‘ that of the Latin, ‘‘ Socih Italicis detur civitas ; ” Both of them 


‘ were suggested to my mind from the perusal of Vaiot’s Mo” 
‘ man Revolutions^ a book which accidentally fell into my hands.. 
‘ Were such kind of books put into the hands of kings during 
‘ their boyhood, and Tory trash at no age recommended to 
‘ them, kiiigs in tlieir manhood would scorn to aim at arbitrary 
‘ powj^ through corrupted Parliaments* * Lord Bolingbroke 
sbmewh^e remai'ked, that in his times, the prevalence 
df what were * ormerly termed Tmy principles, such as di¬ 
vine cmd indefeasableri^^ was impossible ^mong any people 
aboye tbe rank of tbe Sanioyedes pr Upttentots* 
has c^pse^ so; and during i^at pei:^^ 

ly h^ ^ ekdnguishe^ which sigiudize^ and itself 

by b^iiig fdrem patrons of those <Jdel|inj^*-r-Ahd 
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else all traces of such doctrines; as if they would retain the 
possession of power on grounds the very opposite of those on 
"o^hich it was first gotten, or were jealous of miy other people in 
tlie world enjoying a taste of rational and regular liberty. 

When our au3ior was Moderator for the» first time, the 
celebrated Paley took his degree and was senior wrangler; 
one of the theses whicli he proposed to take for disceptation, 
and brought to Watson, was, ‘ ^^ernitas poenamm contra^ 
dieit Divinis attribidis. * The Moderator made no objection; 
but a few days afterwards, the young logician came to him 
greatly filarmcsd, on finding that the master of his College (a 
dignitary of higher order in the church, and, consequently, more 
under the influence of panic terror), had sent to insist on his 
not*mooting such a question, at least in that shape. Our au¬ 
thor readily permitted Paley to change the proposition, by in¬ 
serting the powerful word non before contradicit, which remov¬ 
ed the very reverend the Dciin’s objections; who was little 
awarl? that the celebrated Tillotson had handled the same sub¬ 
ject many years before. This is an amusing anecdote sufficient¬ 
ly characteristic of all these parties. We see the rudiments of 
Paley’s natural boldness, restrained by liis habitual pi'udence 
•nd diecretion; the unqualified and unbending hardihood of 
Watson, tempered only by good humour, or consideration for 
other meji’s interests; and the ignorant and inconsistent bigotry 
of the great dignitary and head of tlie house, interposing obsta¬ 
cles, and raising difficulties about sounds rather than things, 
and appeased by changes which removed nothing really ob¬ 
jectionable. Our author subjoins to the passage an obser¬ 
vation not marked by his usual acuteness. He is stating the 
difficulties of the question itself: And, trying to reconcile die 
eternity of pimishinents with the perfect benevolence of the 
Deity, he asks, ‘ How is it proved that the everlasting pu- 
mlsnment of the* wicked max not answer a benevolent end; 
may H net be the mean of keeping the righteous in everlast¬ 
ing holiness aiid obeliienx’e? How is it proved that it may 
not ahsWeS*, in some way unknown to us, a behevoleni end in 
promotitig Goefs government of the miverse ? ' Now, 
diis question, if answ'ered m the siflinnative, in no way gets rid 
of We havq in 

of :eyy,:::and': its'xriiA .the 
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much as a being wholly perfect in botli attributes could and 
would have attained the same end, without the misery involved 
in the means. Dr Watson shuts his eyes to this difiiciil^. 
We do not say it is insuperable; but only that he luis loliTit 
where he found *t» a^d has not even removed it a step. 

In the year 1760, our author was elected a Fellow of Trinity, 
and soon after became assistant tutor and professor of Chemistry, 
a science with which he was at this time wholly unacquainted, 
having hitherto devoted himself entirely to the abstract sciences 
and natural philosophy. His ambitious industry, as usual, bore 
him through all difficulties. * I sent, ’ he says, ‘ immediately af- 
‘ ter my dection, for an operator to Paris; I buried myself as 
‘ it were in my laboratory, at least as inuch as my other avoca- 
‘ tions would permit; and in fourteen months from my elcdion, 

* I read a course of chemical lectures to a very full audience, 

‘ consisting of persons of all ages and degrees, in the Univer- 

* sity. I reail another course in November, 1766, and was 

* made Moderator, for the fourth time^ in October, 1765. 

* In January cveiy year, when the Baclielors of Arts take 
‘ their degrees, one of tlie two Moderators makes a sort of 
‘ sj-jeecli in Latin to the Senate; I made this speech three 
‘ times: the last was in 1766. I had, in a former speech, takg?! 

* the liberty to mention, with great freedom, some defects in 
‘ the University education, especially with respect to Noblemen 
‘ and Feliow-Comraoncrs: and, without hinting the abolition 
‘ of the orders, strongly iiLsisted on the propriety of obliging 
‘ them to keep exercises in the schools, as the other candidates 
‘ foi* degrees did. In this hast speech I recommended the in- 
‘ stituting public annual examinations, in prescribed book's, of 

* alt tLe orders of students in the University. ’ After seven years 
of rri^ brilliant success in this chair, he wa-i chosen Professor 


of Divinity, whereof, he fairiy says he then possessed but a 
* airtd * be speedily set liimaelf about; mastering 

'^is shl||iect with Jiis^ success.' H|^ libe^ 
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dirty to demolish every opinion which militated against what is call¬ 
ed the ortliodoxy of the Church of England. Now my mind was 
wtjfolly unbiassed; I had no prejudice against, no predilection for 
Church of England; but a sincere regard for the Church of 
Christy and an insuperable objection to every degrge of dogniaticsd 
intolerance. I never troubled myself with answering any argu¬ 
ments which the opponents in the divinity-schools brought against 
the articles of the church, nor ever admitted their authority as deci¬ 
sive of a difficulty; but I used on such occasions to say to them, 
holding the New Testament in my hand, En sacrum codieem ! Here 
is the fountain of truth, why do you follow the streams derived from 
it by the sophistry, or polluted by the passions of man ? If you can 
bring proofs against any thing delivered in this book, I shall think it 
my ^uty to reply to you. Articles of churches are not of divine au¬ 
thority ; have done with them; for they may be true, they may be 
false ; and appeal to the book itself. This mode of disputing gained 
me no credit with the hierarchy; but I thouglit it an honest one, and 
it produced a liberal spirit in the University. ’ p. 39, 

Of the same liberal staipp were die tloctrines cleiivcred by 
him upon National Establislnnents and Subscription. 

‘ Whether the majority of the members of any civil community 
have a right to compel all the members of it to pap towards the main- 
^nance*of a set of teachers appointed by the majority, to preach a 
particular system of doctrines, is a question w'hich might admit a 
serious discussion. I was once of opinion, that due majority had tliis 
right in ah cases, and I am still of opinion that they have it in 
But I am staggered when I consider that a case may happen, in which 
the established religion may be the religion of a minority of the peo¬ 
ple, that minority, at the same time, possessing a majority of the 
property, oufpf which the ministers of the estabUshment are to be 
paid.’ p. 4*3. 

Ife held, OH Subscription, that ho Christian church ought to 
require a ainfessiOn of faith, upon principlies of human inven¬ 
tion, or any thing Toeyond a declaration of belief in the scrip- 
tnresi^ as containing a,revelation of the wip. of God. And, 
of two tracts, in which he maintaiiis these and other 
plfinipiiiles pf an equally !iber$^ both on r4%i6us and civil 
he notes iheir coiucidimtee witli the sehtiments of Bishop 
he^^tly ^Ojdes in following 
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‘ with hitelli|Tcnce and with sincerity, Christian principles. If 
' any one thinks that un Unitarian is not a Christian, I plainly 
“ say, without being myself an Unitarian, that I think other- - 
‘ w'ise. ’ We believe that these passages comprize the greater 
part of the matler which has caused so great a ferment in Uie 
minds of bigotted High-church men and violent fanatics, since 
this volume w^as published. Interested and timeserving politi¬ 
cians, who care nothing for either religion or die church, ex¬ 
cept as thev may help to bolster up their temporal power, and 
afford handles of abuse against their adversaries, have not fail¬ 
ed to turti the ferment to their own account. But the good 
sense of the community has not been wanting upon the occa¬ 
sion ; and all the efforts, whether of his delude, or his h^o- 
critical revilers, have failed to shake the publick opinion orhis 
wisdom and piety. 

The pure constitutional principles which Dr Watson cherish¬ 
ed hiniBelf, he naturally impressed upon the minds of his pupils. 
Among these, the Marquis of Granby, son of the Duke of^Rut- 
Innd, >^as one, upon whose education he had bestowed, at all 
times, unw'earied pains. How far he succeeded, may be learnt 
from fhe following letter which that nobleman WTote to him in 
1775. ■■ ' t. r. 


* “ If the Whigs will not now unite themselyes in opposition to 
** such a Tory principle, wliich has established tlie present unconsti- 
“ tutional system, this country will be plunged into perdition beyond 
** redemption. 1 never can thank you too much for making me study 
** Locke: While 1 exist, those tenets, which are so attentive to the 
** natural rights of mankind, shall ever be the guide and direction of 
my actions.^—I live at Chevley; I hope often to see yoti; you may, 
** and i am sure you will, still assist me in my studies, llitaugh I 
have formed a Tory cqnnexion, Whig principles are too firmly ri- 
vetted in me ever to be removed. Be^t compliments to Mrs Watr 
! son, and reserve to yoursrif the assurance or my being m^t affec- 
tionatdy and smeer^y y p. 49, * 

^ amicabie honfesf letter^ written his 
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weary, perhaps, of the long (^positioxi in whidi he had been 
engaged, and unable to bear the event which daslied the cup 
. of power from his lips, just as they first touched it. Let us, 
however, be just to the memory of this nobleman. He made 
the change upon st^mething like grounds of principle. He gave 
his support to Lord Shdburiic’s administration, upon ‘ tlie 
most positive assurances, that the independency of America was 
to be acknowledged, and the wishes of the people, relative to 
Parliamentary Reform, gi*antcd. ’ p. 93. He supported, too, 
in joining Lord Shelburne, an intimate personal friend; the 
late Mr Pitt then entering upon'his brilliant career^ in a 
high, thougli a subordinate situation of tile ministry. How 
<iiflerent such grounds of adhering to the Court, from those 
iip^fii which many men of exalted rank in our times condescend 
to abandon their indejiendencc, sink themselves among the 
mob of base sycophants, and support every measure, and every 
man, that the Palace party may be pleased to patronize ! Sure¬ 
ly thare was something in the talents and the name of such a 
man as Mr Pitt, calculnted to varnish over the conduct of those 


who clung to him w’hile he dispensed the favours of tlie Crown, 
and to make their motives defensible, until they quitted him 
jipon l^s dismissal, and gave the same support to liis feeble suc¬ 
cessor,' But what shall be said of those high-born grandees, 
filling the rank of princes, and revelling in wealth which the 
lords of principalities may envy, wdio yet abdicate all the no¬ 
blest functions of such exalted station, and, alike regardless of 
measures, and careless of personal merit, make themselves the 
regular and almost hereditary minions of every vile and con¬ 
temptible tool whom the Crown may fiml it suited to views 
of selfish policy to employ ? The successors of Mr Pitt, witli 
his name ever on their lips to shed a false lustre over their 










tion of following such, leaders, are notoriously the enemies of 
his sfapongest political opinions. When the Duke of Rut¬ 
land took office with *him, it was upon assurance that Parliu'^ 
menj^y reform was to be a primary object of his administra- 
He saw him twice, and in appcm’aiice slneerely, attempt 
t]|ls mid he died l^fore his conduct changed. Bnt, 
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if they coijid . bp existence. Aware of 

tiiis, the iiiihistcrs of* the passing day have contrived to borrow 
Mr Pitt’s name,—so that whoever finds it convenient to support. 
them, may conceal his humiliation from Jiimself by calling tlmt 
celebrated man his leader. Yet how perfbetiy flimsy is the dis¬ 
guise !v Acting in liis name, our consistent ministers so vehe¬ 
mently oppose the very principles to which lie actually sacrificed 
his place, that his most sincere personal friiBTuls are unable to 
attend the Pitt clubs, whicli, preferring the favour of the liv¬ 
ing to the memory of tlie departed minister, make hostility and, 
fho cause of Religious liberty the shibboleth of their union, 
and yearly meet to celebrate his birthday, by proscribing his 
most fixed opinions! 

In 1^76, Dr Watson prcaclied the Restoration and Accession 
Sermons before the University, and published ihc former under 
the title of ‘ The Principles of the devolution Vimlicated. * It 
was cautiously but boldly written ; and cried down by the Tories 
as treasonable. But Judge Wilson, a friend and fellow coiintry- 
man of our author’s, anxitnis for his safety, having asked Mr Dun¬ 
ning his opinion of it, he replied, * It is just such treason as ought 
to be preached once a month at St James’s. * The Court, how¬ 
ever, was of another mind in the article of sermons and thei| 
preachers; and never forgave this Whig discourse. Tlie cry 
of depuhUcan^ (to which the Jacobin has in our day suc¬ 
ceeded), was raised by them against the author; the yenal wri¬ 
ters were let loose upon him; and Mr Cumberland, little to his 
honour, led tlie. attack, in some sorry pamphlets, which few 
could yead and fewer could admire. Bishop Hoadicy, our au¬ 
thor’s celebrated predecessor in priiaciples and persecution, de¬ 
fined * men of Republican principles’ to be ‘ a sort of dan¬ 
gerous men whohave of late taken lieart, and defended the Re- 
yc^ ution that saved us. * The description, is qaite as appUdablp 
in pur times as in those of the two prelates; Jor now me Reve^ 
lution is attacked by two classes of declaimer^ the hirelings of 

the mob party. I)r 
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they hold their exalted station, as to reckon die man their enc- 
tnyy and the enemy of the Constitution, who preached the very 
. principles upon which alone they were sent for, and placed over 
this great and free country. 

* Though levee-conversations are but silly thirigs in themselves, • 
and the silliest of all possible things when repeated, yet I must men¬ 
tion what happened to myself at the King's levee, in November, 
1787. I was standing next to a Venetian nobleman; the King was 
conversing with him about the republic of Venice, and hastily turn¬ 
ing to me said, “ There, now, you hear what he says of a republic. ” 
My answer was, “ Sir, t look upon a republic to be one of the worst 
forms of government. ” The King gave me, as he thought, ano¬ 
ther blow,about a republic. 1 answered, that 1 could not live under 
a rtpublic. His Majesty still pursued the subject; I thouglit my¬ 
self insulted, and firmly said, “ Sir, I look upon the tyranny of any 
one man to be an intolerable evil, and upon the tyranny of an hun¬ 
dred to be an hundred times as bad. ” The King went off. His 
Maji^tyS I doubt not, had given credit to the calumnies M-hieh the 
court-insects had buzzed into his ears, of my being a favourer of re¬ 
publican principles, because I was known to be a supporter of revo¬ 
lution principles, and had a pleasure in letting me see wliut he thought 
of line. This was not quite fair in the King, especially as there is 
•not a Word in any of my writings in favour of a republic, and as I 
had desired Lord Shelburne, before I accepted the bishopric, to as¬ 
sure His Majesty of my supreme veneration for the Constitution. If 
he thought that, in giving such assurance, I stooped to tell a lie for 
the sake of a bishopric, His Majesty formed an erroneous opinion of 
my principles. But the reign of George the Third was the triumph 
of Toryism. The Whigs had power for a moment, they quarrelled 
amongst themselves, and thefieby lost tlie King’s confidence, lost the 
people’.^ confidence, and lost their power fpr ever; or, to speak more 
philosophically, there was neither Mhiggism nor Toryism left; excess 
of riches^ and excess of taxes, combined with excess of luxuryj had 
introduced universq] ' p» 193, 194. 

I f had Jong suspected that f was, from I know not what^'ws^ causes 
obho'xions to the Court, did not, till after the archbishopric of 
b to the Bishop of Carlisle, kttuw that I had been 

man By a letter from a noble frieud, the 

^ 1807, I i^s informed that 
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epprobati'on of my nul^1i;catioQ6« aQ4 bad been repeatedi;^ heard to 
say to ot/iers, iliat Bisbop of Landaff had done more in support 
of religion than any bishop qu the bench? I ought to say with Bt 
Paul, TAnu fhalt not speak evil the ruler o/" thy people, 

■'* Notwitlistandixsg tfjis anecdote, I cannot bring myself to believe* 
that the King wa^ either the first projector or the principal actor in 
the sorry farce of neglecting a man whom they could not dishonour, 
of distressing u man whom they could not dispirit, which has been 
playii^ at Court for near twenty-six' years. 

.* But be the dramatis personal whom they may, the curtain which 
win close the scene is fust falling botli on them and me; and'I hope 
80 to attemper my fwlings of the wrong they hive not wilfully, per- 
Imps, but unadvisedly done nxe, as to be able at the opening of 
the i>ext: act to embrace them with Christian charity and unfeigned 
good will; for the detestable maxim, Qui nescit dksimulare nescU 
tiare, will not be heard of in heaven, '.riie knowledge, that the ne¬ 
glect I had suffered was rather owing to the will of the nxonarch than 
to Uie ill win of the minister, gave me pleasure. It removed in a de¬ 
gree from my mind a suspicion which I had long reluctantly onter- 
^ined, that Mr Pitt hud always been my enemy. I did not expect, 
indeed, that any minister would be very zealous in promoting a man 
who professed and practised parliamentary and personal independ¬ 
ence; but Mr Pitt had been under obligations tome, and he knew 
that I had always l>een the wann friend of his warm friend th^^Duko* 
of Rutland ; and I w'as unw'iUing to suppose him capable of forget¬ 
ting either obligations or connexions in the pursuit of his ambition. 

* As to the King^s dislike of me, unless his education had made him 


more of a "Wliig, it was natural enough. My declared opposition to 
the increased and increasing influence of die Crown had made a 
great impression on His Majesty’s mind;/or on the day I did homage, 
he asked the Duke of Rutland if his friend the Bishop of Landaff was 
not a great enemy to the influence of the Crown; saying, at the same 
tiiwe, that be wished he had not a place of tw'-o hunted a’^year it; 
l^ve away... 

‘ I presume not to question the truth of thisrieclaration of)l|lp|ia 
Majesty, but 1 speak with some certainty of the truth pf the 
Rutland’s replyBishop of Lsgidi# nias an enei!|iy Jti| the 
tncpease of the inAbehce of the crown, frmn apprebehsh^^ t^ it 
iv(^B::'Undenni.ho .theconsdiution. ’’;'^'|g|npp^faehrion--i^ 


since then;beeb::^^^ 
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awaits Ills actions. Among his good qiialities, was a steadfiist 
attachment to the Church; and it was in part ionnderl upon, ant! 

■ warmed by feejings of real piety towards Religion itself. Is it 
then conceivable that one so zealous for Christianity should ha ve 
overlooked the vast services which such men astPale}^ and ^V’^lt- 
son had rendered to the Gospel cause ? Its most subtle and ef¬ 
fectual enemy Mr Gibbon, had been permitted to hold office un¬ 
der our pious sovereign; yet the men whose best powers of rea¬ 
son and doquence had been most successfully employed in restor¬ 
ing it to the confidence of reasoning men, shtikeii by Gibbon'a 
attacks, were objects of jealousy, distrust, neglect and aversion, 
througli the whole of his long reign. Even when Mr Pitt would 
have placed them in the stations which they merited, and which 
the*real interests of religion and the establishment required them 
to fill, this pious prince interposed; and, to the still greater ilis- 
credit of the minister, his veto was found all powerful. Was hi« 
Majesty^ insensible to their high deserts ? Unless we doubt liis 
own W^ords above cited, we cannot imagine it. Was he insincere 
in his religious zeal ? No man will suspect it who has an accu¬ 
rate idea of his character. Was his anectioii for the ccclcshis- 
tical establishment of the country false and hollow ? The obvi- 
ff>us harmony between that attachment and his principles of civil 
government, forbid the supposition. What, then, shall we say? 
He knew the merits of Paley tind Watson—he acknowledged 
their services to the Church and the Gospel—he was a sincere 
friend of both Gospel and Church—Buthe vras a tenmoral mo¬ 
narch, reigning ^ Torj'^ principles, and he hated Whiggism 
in all its forms. Tliis feeling absorbed every other; and a pa¬ 
tron of liberarpolicy in vain served the cause of religion and 
its establishments. His sins were counted against hini—his ser¬ 
vices availed him not-—the religious Head of the Church was 
lost in the Royal Head of the Tm*ies. 

But thbugh thi^m^ accoiiht for such conduct by assigning 
its modvesj does it afford any justification of it—we will not say 
in the eye pf conscience, or of an enlarged reason—but in point 
of epmnaott .woyldly prudence ? Wiien the religion of the Stater 
was eVpo^ to iihm especially duxiiig the period of 

the F:^iich revolution; Wh^ the cause of the Miurch arid the 
SteJfo fere more particidariy identifi by tlie common dangt^v 
to fe est^i^ments ithen seemett exposed ; when me 
ailiariee, ti^robatecl by die bps^ as Mrell as the sound'' 

fe sfotesmfe, between the a^d die Hipt^^’chy, for- 

seeriJar arid party ends, vms drought most indisjtensable by the 
Hlgh^Cirirch Tory factidn-^uridy policy Would have loudly» 
and grafitude were'Mie^ called for the 
fo corispicuoiis smtion^ in the nadpntd estabUsbm^ri^ qf th^ 
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most eminent divines'who uiiited the dmnicter of philosophers 
and dieologians. To fortify the outworks of the system, by 
conferring eminent posts of trust and command on those who 
had evinced themselves best qualided to defend the citadel; nay, 
to augment its dignity in the eyes of men, by the accession of 
two such brilliant ornaments as Paley and Watson; would have 
been only the course of conduct prescribed by the ordinaty rules 
of worldly wisdom. To keep tliem in comparative obscurity in 
order to gratify a personal feeling of dislike, while the most or¬ 
dinary of the priestly kind, timeserving courtiers, empty relatives 
of tided servility, dr tutors to young men of borough influence, 
were raised daily over their heads, surely argues a want of even 
the moderate qualities of practical skill m governing men and 
Warding off danger, in which the art of King-craft has been ob¬ 
served so often to consist. We pass from the subject with feel¬ 
ings of much less rcsjiect for the talents of the i^vcreigii and 
the honesty of his ministers, than we had, before reading the 
present work, been led to entertain. 

We ha,ve alluded to the controversy with Gibbon. Our au¬ 
thor was never forgiven by the zealots for having treated that 
celebi Mted writer with common civility. Bishop Hurd said in- 
sidently and maliciously of the Apology^ (a work composed ii# 
one month, and which neither he nor his patron W’arburton 
could have equalled in a lifetime), that * it w'as well enough, if 
the author was in earnest.' As if a Christian poleUiic coult! not 
evince siiicoi'ity w'ithout losing his temper, and abandoning the 
clinrlty which the Gospel most especially teaches. Here, again, 
his present Majestv was unhappily found to take the wrrqng 
bigotted side, Of the book he said, wc are afraid a littfi^ ig- 
noranthr, that it w-as misnamed—for Usje Bible wanted no Ape^ 
Id^’. And of the foIlDwing letter to 'Oibbdiij he iyUs plejssiedlfl 
td-^press disapprobation at the levee to tlm duthd^^ 

^ ^iing * We differ wifh i)r^at^0fr 





\y for the ted ffivourahle manner in wfait^ lie : 
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who do not think with me, upon this of all others the most important 
subject. I beg your pardon, for tins declaration of my belief: But 

, my temper is naturally open ; and it ought, assuredly, to be without 
disguise to a man whom I wish no longer to look upon tis an ant:igo> 
nist, but a friend.—I am, &c. Watson. ” ’ 

Upon tlie folly of those who think an infitlcl cannot he sin¬ 
cerely or elFectiially opposed, without the language of invective 
and abhorrence, we need hardly make any comment. If the in¬ 
fidel is sincere, ho is indeed an object of the deepest compassion, 
for he has sacrificed to his reason the most delightful and per¬ 
manent gratification of his hopes; but surely anger is the last 
feeling that he ought to excite in a true ChristiaiVs mind. To 
attack by ribaldry, or with virulence, or before the multitude^ 
whlit millions of our fellow creatures believe and hold sacred, 
as well as dear, is, beyond oH micstion, a serious offence;—and 
the law punishes it as such. But to investigate religious ques¬ 
tions as philosophers, calmly and seriously, with uic anxiety 
which fheir high importance and the diffidence which their 
intricacy prescribes, is .not only allowable but meritorious; and 
if the conscientious inquirer is led by the light of his under¬ 
standing to a conclusion differing from that of the commii- 
^lity, he may still, we should think in many cases, promulgate 
It to the philosophical world: the cause of religion will only 
gain by the free discussion of the question, and the unfettered 
publication of the result. To affect infidelity, and e.spouse its 
cause insincerely, for spiteful, or factious^ or immoral purposes, . 
is a grave crime; but not much worse than theirs who affect re¬ 
ligion to serve similar ends. Charity is as much the duty of 
the one side as of the'other, towards honest lulversaries; but 
surely, if it is incumbent in a peculiar manner on cither, it is 
upoli those who defend and profess the gospel of peace and uni¬ 
versal good-l^'ill. Does any sober-mimfed man now think that 
Chrbtliinity gained more by th^ furious intoler^^^ the repul¬ 
sive dc^^tdistn, of Warhprton and Priestley, than by the truly 
ben^olent and libei^l nriahncr of discussion adopted by Watson 
and Paley; or that the base and foul-moutlied followers of the 
former, who in pur toes run down W^son as insincere, be¬ 
cause he was moderate, are better friends to the cause they af¬ 
fect for interested purposes to have so much at heart, than to 
venerable Bitop Bathuto and the other orngments of to 
Church* whose exemplto*; ^irit of tolerance bears a true and 
natural prqpprfto to thi^ pipfoiind learning, and pare imaf- 

■ ■ iecto.■■ ■ ■ • * ^ ^ - 

^ of Mr JPito 

denep wto to worst of the errors which we haye been exposh 
ing. in lliis, as in aH other matters where to loss of power 
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Was involved, it is melancholy to see how prone he Wiis to bend 
before the Court, and how unwillingly he ever could be in¬ 
duced to risk a contest with the inim^iate dispensers of place. - 
At first he stood on higher ground, and obtaineid his offfee 
through the voice of the country, the ultimate and substantial 
dispenser of power. But soon the scene changed, and we never 
find him hazarding any quarrel with the Crown,-—or with those 
whom his father described as behind the Throne, and greater 
than itself. Otlier traits of Uiis disposition are to be found in 
the work before us. 

* About a month before the death of the bishop of Carlisle, a rela¬ 
tion of Sir James Lowthcr had preached the Commencement-sermotl 
at Cambridge. Mr Pitt happened to sit next to me at church, and 
asked me the name of Uic preacher, not much approving his perftirm- 
ancc. I told him, report said that he was to be the future Bishop of 
Carlisle ; and 1 begged him to have some respect to the dignity of 
the Bqpch whenever a vacancy happened. He assured me that he 
knew nothing of any such arrangement. Within two months after 
this, Sir James Lowther applied to Mr Pitt for the Inshoprick of 
Carlisle for the gentleman whom he had heard preach, and Mr Pitt, 
without the least hesitation, promised it. This was one of the many 
transactions that gave me an unfavourable opinion of Mr Pitt; I 
saw that he was ready to sacrifice things the most sacred to<the fur^' 
therance of his ambition. The gentleman, much to his honour, de¬ 
clined the acceptance of the bishoprick, which Mr Pitt, with true 
inimsterial policy, had offered him. * p. 189, 

His conduct towards our author was of a piece witli this. 
Me entertained no distrust of Dr Watson’s principles; he knew 
his sincerity,—and the soundness of his theolojgy never gave him 
a moment’s disejuiet. Yet his most partial friends cannot avoid 
openly blaming him for yielding his reason to tlie prejudi^ of 
(olliejrs, mid inaking hiin^lf tlie tool whereby those unjust pre¬ 
possessions worked against a hmn whom he admireth Mr TO 
bi^force thus^^^^^^^ it in a letter to Dr Watson; upon one 
ol^the many occasions of his bemg overiookod, ip 

** hPp^» of ere now being able to <^>ngra&la±e YoiP on 

** a of situation, which in 

'to .ine;: - and-1 -WilV ■ 
'but, asl:mn wti|ihg;|o'Y(W^ , 

wufceeti a:hear ^relatiori-' 
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“ it was a shame for liim and the Church that yon had not the 
“ most exalted station upon the bench, as due to tlie unrivalled 
y superiority of your taJetits and services. ** 

©r Watson’s views of Church preferment, and of the pro¬ 
per measures to be taken for sccurinff at once jhc dignity, in¬ 
dependence and purity of the establishment, are ircqiiently 
ffiveii in tins volume, and they form an apju’opriate sequel to 
tlie remarks which we have just feit compelled to make. 

‘ My temper could never brook submission to the ordinary nicanj 
of ingratiating myself with great men; and hence Dr Hallifax, (after¬ 
wards Bishop of St Asaph), whose temper was different, called ino 
one of the ; and he was right enough in the denomination J 
was determined to be advanced in my profession by force of desert, 
or ni»t at all. It has been said, (I believe by D’Alembert), tliut the 
highest offices in church and state, resemble a pyramid, whose top is 
acct^sible to only two sorts of animals, eagles and reptiles. My pi¬ 
nions wiere not strong enough to pounce upon its top, and 1 scorned, 
by creepyig, to ascend its summit. Not that a bishoprick was theq 
or ever an object of iny ambition; for I considered the acquisition of 
it as no proof of personal merit, inasmuch as bishopricks are as often 
given to the flattering dependants, or to the unlearned younger 
branches of noble families, as to men of the greatest erudition ; and 
I considered the profession of it as a frequent occasion of ])ersonai 
demerit; for I saw the generality of the Bisliops bartering their ind©* 
pendence and the dignity of their «n der for the chance of a transla* 
tion, and polluting Gospel-humility by the pride of prelacy. I used 
then to say, and I say so still, render the office of a bishop respect¬ 
able by giving some civil distinction to its possessor, in order that hk 
example may have more weight witli both the laity and clergy. Au- 
wex to each bishoprick some portion of the royal ecclesiastical pa¬ 
tronage which is now prostituted by the Cliancellor and the Minister 
of the day to the purjmse of parliamentary corruption, that every 
Bishop may have means sufficient to reward all 'he deserving clergy 
of his diocese.' 

* Give every Bisfiop income enough, not for display of wordJy 
pomp and fiishionable lu^-ury^ but to enable him to maintain works 
of charity, ahd to make a decent provision for his family ; but hav¬ 
ing done these things for him, take from him all hopes of a transla¬ 
tion by equalizing the bishopricks. Oblige him to a longer residence 
in his diocese than is usually practised, that he may do the proper 
work of a Bishop;; that he may direct and inspect the flock of 
Christ; that by his exhortations he may confirm the unstable,—^by 
his admonitions reclaim the reprobate,—and by tlie purity of hk life 
repdm* reiigipn rnnkhie and interestm^^^ p. 71> 7!2. . 

to ofiBJe hi 1782, ho culti- 
yat^ ohr aiithth'’s frm^^ with the assiduity which he show.- 
fd hr ftWttchirig eminently gifted men to him, whether in polife- 
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cal or scientific pursuits. He said, that having Dunning to as¬ 
sist hinj in mattei^ of law, and Barre in military qliestions, he 
desired to liave Dr Watson as his clerical monitor. How for 
Ills honest and liberal views of Church afiairs qualified hin* to 
fill this important office, the following paper may prove, which 
he gave in to the minister, almost immediately after his promo¬ 
tion to the see of LaiidaiF—offering at the satiio time to intro¬ 
duce a bill founded on the same principles into the House of 
lords. 

* ** There are several circumstances respecting the Dorfr/nc, the 
.Juri&dictim^ and the Revenue of tlie Church of England, which 
. would probably admit a temperate reform. If it should be thought 
right to attempt making a change in any of them, it seems most ex¬ 
pedient to begin with the revenue. o 

^ “ The two following hints on that subject may not be undeserv¬ 
ing Your Lordship’s consideration:—First, a bill to render the bishop¬ 
rics more equal to each other, both with respect to income and pa¬ 
tronage; by annexing, as the richer bishoprics become vaegnt, apart 
of their revenues, and a part of their patronage, to tlie poorer. By, 
a bill of this kind, the bishops would be freed from the neces^ty of 
holding ecclesiastical preferments in commendanit^a practice which 
bears hard on the rights of the inferior clergy. Another probable 
consequence of such a bill would be, a longer residence of thq, bishops 
in their several dioceses ; from which the best consequences, both to 
religion, the morality of tlie people, and to tlm true credit of the 
Church, might be expected ; for the two great inducements, to wish 
for translations, and consequently to reside Uy iqndon, namely, supe¬ 
riority of income, and excellency of patronage, would in a great 
measure be removed. 

‘ Second, a bill for apprqiriating, as they become vacai#,, an 
htif, or a third part, of the income of every ^anery, prebenfi^ q)r 
canonry, of the churclies of ’ ;W Windsor, Cantarbuiry,; 

Christ Churchy Worcester, Durbfiin, ^ly, Jfsor^ &ci to Uieii^ma 
purposes, mutaiis mutandisi as the firiit fftfifs imd tenths Ve 
pHated by Qiieen Anna. - By a bfilrdf tbiit^k|dd»: ^ 
would be made for foe inferior ^ ^ 
ifoe time tfoicfo iQueenv Amm!*a 


yc^li^foe.. mghi moretenr 

" feqmndi foan it can foo license of 
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bench, and 1 had foreseen also that he most be a great-minded nji* 
nister indeed, who would bring forward a measure depriving him of 
4its parliamentary influence over the spiritual lords : but I believed 
tbdt what was right would take place at last, and I thought that, by 
publishing the plan, it would stand a chance of being thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed. Men’s prejudices, 1 was sensible, could only be lessened by 
degrees; and I was firmly of opinion that no change ought ever to be 
made in quiet timest till the utUity of the change was generally nc- 
knotoledged* 

‘ Mr Cumberland published a pamphlet against me on this occa¬ 
sion ; but he knew nothing of the subject, and misrepresented my 
design. He laid himself so open in every page of his performance, 
that, could I have condescended to answer him, 1 should have made 
him |ick of writing pamphlets tor the rest of his life. Some othei^ 
things were published by silly people, who would needs suppose that 
1 was in heart a republican, and meant harm to the Church establish¬ 
ment. Dr Cooke, Provost of King’s College, was one of those few 
who saw business in its proper light: he thanked me for having 
strengtliened the Church for at least, he smd, an hundred years by 
my proposal. ’ p. 107, 108. 

Nor WHS it only to secure the independence of the Episcopal 
bench, and thereby promote the political purity of the Church 
at largea that his efforts were directed. He was anxious to re¬ 
store the doctrinal purity of the natiomil faith, or at least of 
those obsert'ances in which it is embodied. A tract had been 


published by the Duke of Grafton, a most sincere cliristian, 
and piods inau, to ■whose publick character infinite injustice htia 
been done, by tlie sarcastic virulence of Junius, but w'ho de- 
ji«rv^ the high praise of having been a warm friend of civil 
and j^igwusTibert^^^^ and enjoyed the useful; ahtl enviable dis- 
tini^dh of trmismitting the saind principles unimpaired to his 
faihiiy* In this work,; his Grace earnestly recommended a re- 
yhial He was^ of course, bitterly attacked by 

|^||6is and hypocrites. Our author wrote a pamphlet in his de- 
fince, but so hbertdf ^ the Efuke candidly^and kindly 
begged hini h^ to si^ihgi he , never wpiild be fbr- 

givett for it; The ywth his ^chskim(Ed;hmje^ 

boldness, after thankihl^ nb i^ichd for this considerate ad^Ce, 
dedari^, that no view of hiprest cod from doing 

< How * (sai(S ie| the tribund 
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‘ land—by a Constant Protestant V One of Uis principal im¬ 
provements, was tile omission of the Atlianasian Creed; and 
he bad concerted a hill for this pur}K>se with the I)ukc, when 
the effects of the French Revplution put off, for a lopg period, 
all such ineasu|‘es. He had intended to submit tlie plan to tlic 
King, as well as the Archbishops, in the first instance. The 
King was deemed favourable to such a retbmi, from tlie anec¬ 
dote related by Dr Heberden, of what hapjjened one Sunday 
in Windsor Chapel. ‘ The clergj’inan, ’ says our author, * on 
a day when tlie Atlianasian Creed was to be read, bcgiui with 
Whosoever mil be savedf &c.; the King, who usually respond¬ 
ed with a loud voice, was silent; the minister rqieated, in an 
higher tone, Im Whosoever the King continued silent; at 
length the Apostle’s Creed was repeated by the minister,* and 
the King followed him throughout with a uisthid: and audible 
voice. V 

It is pret^ certain, tliat if such a prtiposition bad been made 
by Bishop Watson, or any Whig in either House <ff Parlia- . 
ment, the Court, and its devoted servmit the minister of the day, 
would have met it triumphantly, with an outcry of innovathm, 
and danger to the Church and the Hellion of the country. Tliis 
w'oidd have been the fate of whatever measure came ^om tlje 
mvng side of the question. Yet few more daring innovators 
liaye ever been employed by a Court, than Mr Pitt himself. 
Witness not only his early projects of Piurliament^ Reform, 
but bis Irish Union, his Sale of the Land Tax, and indeed most 
of his commercial and financial schemes; Not even die sacred 


precincts of the Church were safe from his rash intrusioni ; as 
shonld seem fr<nn tlie following anecdote, wlii^ evinces a 
readiness in Mr Pitt to b^in e^lesiasticoi ch v^Kenlie 
thought there was a prospcx;tdCh<B|ph^ *-^iss creditor 
tiy *-^that is, Taising the tlwee an^ 
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n paper which had been Sfcnt to him by Mr Pitt, and waj? desired to 
deliver my opinion on the subject. The paper contained a plan for 
• the sale of the tithe of the country, on the same principle that the 
land-tax had been offered for sale in the preceding session of PaiUa- 
ment. It was proposed, that the money arising frqpi the sale of the 
titlic should he vested in the funds in aid- of public credit, and the 
clergy were to receive tljeir income from the funds; the income, 
however, was not to be a fixed income wliich poulfl never be aug¬ 
mented, but was to be so adjusted as, at dillerent periods, to admit an 
increase accojding to the advance in the price of grain. This plan 
was not introduced into Parliament; it met, I believe, with private 
opposition from the bishops, tliougli I own it had my appro'oation ; 
but that approbation was founded on very different principles from that 
of ^djng public credit; I did not indeed clearly see how, if the full va^ 
lue was given fur tlie tithe, that credit would be assisted tliereby. I 
remember having Siiid to Mr Arthur Young on the occasion, that I 
for one never would give my consent, and tiiat 1 thought the {louses 
of Parliapient never would give theirs to tlm sale of the tithp, unless 
its full value was paid for it. ** Then, ” said he, “ there is an end of 
the whole business; for unless the pet>ple in the west, who are now 
most .clamorous against tithe, are allowed to purchase at the price 
they mow pay by €omposi.tion, they will on their knees beg Mr Pitt 
^ let tjjings continue ,as they are. ” ' p,. 306, 307. 

The share vpjiicli Bishop Watson, in common with the best 
friends of their country, and the soundest constitutional lawyers, 
bore in the Regency Question, is well known. It did not tail 
to draw down upon him the hadignation of the Court an4 the 
Ministry, whose trick it was upon this, us upon nil ot^usions of 
importance, to mix themselves up with the Constitution, and to 
r^re$ent every opposition to their pleasures, or a|tcmp^ Id de- 
ptite thcan of power, as an act of disaffection to the King, anti 
a idhre^t invasion of the exiiiting |bim of govcrnnient. The fol- 
It^hg passage on pj ajnohg the number of those 

have given i^uijthr hi the present publicatiQn9 

|i|l||aWy bechh$e and iindcniabie truthsi We 

y(dl| ihdiVii^ widi nny party was mdro 

cl hnil abuse op |{ie ncbai^i in <j[Ucs-> 

don, than iiimstfidi^ 

unconsdtnrmnal|iy Vto^ten* intii 
^ve him an eieeffive 
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measures, as enemies to the King: and the Queen lost, in the opi¬ 
nion of many, the chart^eir which she had hitherto maintained in 
the country, by falling in With the designs of the minister. She 
imprudently distinguished by different degrees of courtesy on the 
one hand, and by meditated alFronts on the other, those who had 
voted with, and those who had voted against the minister, insomuch 
that the Duke of Northumberland one day said to me, So, My 
Lord, you and I also are become traitors.” 

* She received me at the drawing-room, which was held on the 
King’s recovery, with a degree of coldness, which would have ap¬ 
peared to herself ridiculous and ill placed, could she have imagined 
now little a mind such as mine regarded, in its honourable proceed¬ 
ings, the displeasure of a woman, though that woman happened to 
be a Queen. 

* The Prince of Wales, who was standing nc^r her, then asked 

me to dine with him, and on my making some objection to dining at 
Carlton House, he turned to Sir Thomas Dundas, and desired him 
to give us a dinner, at his bouse, on the following Satur4ay. Be¬ 
fore we sat down to dinner on that day, the Prince took me* aside, 
esiplained to me the principle on which he had acted during the 
whole of the King’s illness, and spoke to me, with an adiicted feel¬ 
ing, of the manner in which the Queen had treated himself. 1 must 
do him the justice to say, that he spoke, in this confere»>ce, in fs 
sensible a manner as could possibly have been expected from an Imir 
apparent to the throne, and from a son of the best principles to¬ 
wards both his parents. 1 advised him to persevere in dutifully bear¬ 
ing with his mother's ill humour, till time and her own good sense 
should disentangle her from the web which ministerial cunning had 
thrown around her. i 


* Having thought well of the Queen, 1 was wOIing to attri!>ute 
her conduct, dtiriug the agitation ^ the Regen^ que^on, ito|her 
apprelmnsions of the Kind’s safety, to; the misrepresentations of die 
King’s minister, to any dung rather thim to h fobd^^^ for pOwe|i 

* Before we rose frbm table at 0ir 

;Duke:of a larite company were a^^nibled, the 

: '}uiJ^ened;to';s^^ 

'prmlic' 
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been foreseen from a very early stage of its progress. It is un¬ 
necessary to mid, that those sanguine views whicK he at the be- 
' ginning indulged, soon gave way to the mournful realities that 
tollowed; and that no man more nobly opposed the torrent of 
revolutionary phrenzy. But we extract part ol* a letter to the 
Duke of Orafton on this subject, as it does him infinite credit. 

* “ I have not heard from you since the Birmingham riots. At the 
time they happened I sat down to write to Your Grace, and to say, 
that even my littleness would stretch itself to an hundred pounds 
subscription, if the friends of Dr Priestley should think of consoling 
him, in that way, for the loss he had sustained, and the chagrin any 
mind less elevated than his own must have experienced from such 
harsh and unmerited treatment. On second thoughts 1 put the letter 
I hid written into the fire, lest such a proposal, coming from a 
bishop, should have tended to inflame matters, by increasing the 
unchristian choler of High-church men, which has already produced 
much mischief. 


‘‘‘Wu live in singular times. No history, ancient or modern, 
furnishes an example rimilar to what has happened in France; an 
example of a whole people (the exceptions are not worthy of notice) 
divesting themselves of the prejudices of birth and education, in ci¬ 
vil and religious concerns, and adopting the principles of philosophy 
«nd good senses 

* “ I speak only of the general outline of tlieir constitution ; pid¬ 
dling objections may be-made to particular parts, and experience 
will point out the necessity of reconsidering many things. But not¬ 
withstanding all the ridicule which apostate Whigs have attempted 
Co throw on the rights of man, such rights are founded in nature; 
^ey exist antecedent to and independent of civil society; and the 
Fbanch constitution is the only one in the world which has delibe¬ 
rately asserted these rights, and supported them in their full extent. 

Iiv England we Want not a fundamental revolution, but we 
certainly want a reform both in the civil and ecclesiastical part of our 
cobstitutibn: men’s mindsi however, I think, are not yet generally 
prepared for admitting its necessity. A reformer of Buther’s temper 
and talents would, in bv|! years,' persuade the people to compel the 
parHamefit to aboH^ tithes,: ip extinguish plur^ities, to enforce resi¬ 
dence, to coiifine Episet^aey bo die overseeing of dioceses, . tp ex* 
ntmge the AUiaipisian Gr^ from ow Bitur^, td free Dissenters 
frmn test acts, and die minifil^rs of fhe EstahliEhment from su^^^ 
ripn to human airicles c^ fiu^ matters; respect- 

Bwapt,'iootcoui^,;;to'attempt 

back,, by 

.cpmiillamll^ w.^iten^ei:. if f 
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mihisier, in »ubs^vidncy td t1i« of his miteter,/doubles the na- 
iional debt and dJsmein^rs the empire, and is instantly taken into 
the confidence of those who threatened to take his head. Another 
expends millions on measures grounded on liis own ambition, inso¬ 
lence, or temerity, and finds means of inducing a great majority in 
both Houses of Parliament to place ccmfidence inliis wisdOmi< 
pi 255—257. 

h is lirtt the design of this article to follow minutely the de¬ 
tails of Bisiiop Watson’s life, eitlifer polirieal pi* literary. The 
scientific reader is tVell acquainted ii'iiUi ihose achnirable Tracts, 
which, even after all the vast cliiinges effecttk^l- in dhemistry by 
receiut discoveries, conUnue to hold a high place in the estima¬ 
tion of eVery natural phiiosopher: , Andliardlv any reader can 
be ignorant of tlie eloquent and judicious worfas u{K>n religious 
subjects, to which we have already more than once referred* 
From 1782 till his death in 1816, he remained unnoticed by 
any of the successive ministers who distributed^ during that long 
period, the patronage of the Charchj although alij in theii* 
turn^i wete ready enough to avow their adminition of him, and 
to profit, \vhen they fcoiildj by AfS We have already 

seen some traits of this unjust partiality j and he also informs 
us, tliat when Dr Stuart was proiiiotetl to the Priitt'ftcy of 
Ireland, * want of orthodoxy '* was tlie va^c arid holloW pre¬ 
text for passing^ him over. * Wliat, * he exclaims, * is this 
‘ thing called Orthodoxy, tidiich mars the fprturies of hqhcst 
< men, misleads the judgment Of princes, and occadoii^Iy eii- 

* dangers the stabliity drtlironesr In die true meaning of die 

* term, it is a sacred thing to Which every .denomination of 
‘ Christians jays an airogaut and exclusive cjahii* hut to 

‘ no man, no assembiy of dnee dm 
‘ prove a tide* It is frequendy Utwongst indiyid»«ds^ 

^ same sect nothing better thari ‘Self^iHi^eiency 
^^ phaiisaical prides by whieh^ea^ 
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man, wid had, ever since the coidition in 1784<, estranged him¬ 
self particularly from the WIu^ as a Ikaly of statesmen, though 
he retained liis attachment to meir principles. 

^ The ostensible rcaison of their dismission was,,the King’s dislike 
of a measure which they had brought forward in parliament respect* 
ing the Irish Catholic officers. The ministers were wisely moved, by 
a liberal and prospective policy, to endeavour tf] consolidate as much 
as possible the strengtli of the empire, by opening to Catholic offi> 
cers in the army and navy the same road to honour and emolument 
which had always been open to Protestants. They were sensible 
that almost every Gazette which announced the success of our en¬ 
terprises, made distinguished mention of the gallantry of tlie inferior 
Ca^olic officers; and they wished to confirm the loyalty, and to sti¬ 
mulate the ambition, of such men, by putting them on a level witli 
their fellows in arms. 

* UnfbrtunrUiely the King did not see this measure in the same 
light th^t his Whig ministers did, and he required them to give him 
a pldQge tliat they would never more bring forward the question of 
granting further indulgettce to the Irisli Catholics. This requisition 
was not only unprecedented in the annals of the house of Brunswick 
since its accession to the tiirone of Great Britain, but it was consi- 
^dered ||y many as of a tendency dangerous to the constitution ; and 
tome it appeared to be> not in words but in fact, a declaration of a— 
dc vakt* Had His Majesty dismissed his ministers because he dis¬ 
liked tiieir measures, no one woidd have denied such aii exertion of 
his prerogative toJiave been perfectly constitutional, (how much so¬ 
ever he might have individually questioned the discretion of using it 
iti sudi a crisis); but to require from privy councillors, and much 
more to require from confidential servaiits of the Crown, that tiiey 
would at any ^e cea^e to advise for what they esteem¬ 
ed the public i^bpd^^as to br^ unprincipled slaves to tlio 

i^yal wiU^ abd The ministers refused to 

themselv*^ wil^ justly have attended 

tiieir sdbiiussibuv^^^ tiiey refused^ and were dismiss¬ 
ed: of miiualeiaateuM^ heads at Const^tiuo- 

ple {atioudi^ thc^ ]^aQes. Whilst there re- 

' maiimd^ac(imp)|^tat^«^ "Of Gr^t'Bri-;'' 
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senate, and it soon became subservient to his will: public; liberty was 
swallowed up by private profligacy. The first Lord Chatham was a 
Cato when he declared that Hanover was a millstone about the neck 
of Great Britain ; but he became a supple courtier when he boasted 
of having conquered America in Germany; and he forfeited the es- 


we have had, and ha^e, and probably always shall have, (as long as 
we remain an opulent and luxurious nation) hundreds resembling 
him in the decline of his political virtue. ’ p. 459:—461. 

Our general opinion of tlic value of this work may be gather¬ 
ed from tile foregoing pages. As a mere literary performance, 
it ranks very high, from the excellence of the language. It is 
good, pure, elegant English; free froni uftectation of every sort, 
and always adapted to the mihject. To the specimens which 
we have already given, may now be added a letter to Mr Hay- 
ley, on a variety of topics, of a imsceliaiii^ws nature, aiul writ¬ 
ten with peculiar ease and gracefulness. 

I sit down to account to you for a long seeming neglect, and to 
l>eg you to accqjt the narration as an excuse for it. When your 
letter (I am ashamed to look at the date) of June the 23d arriv^ at 
Calgarth Park, I was visiting m^'diocese $ after my return, g good j 
deal of business, and an incessant flux of iMkers [mc\\ is the deno¬ 
mination by which we distinguish those who come td see our coun¬ 
try, intimadng thereby not only that foey are persons of who 
wiablo view our lakes, but idle persons who love /dfeng—the old 
$axon word to lake, or play, being of cofomon use a^^ school- 
in time portsyi^^ kir severai weeks no Wae to think of any 

ihiilg but hospitality; and your letter lay hidden rnnmg a mass of 
papers which overspread my tol^e* about a 

aaOnib age^ i was labouring aniii ha^^ kndea to get rid of the 

goui; which had seised both--.S^ofoeir^^]^ suppose, of my 

hospitaUty. This is the first fit that L^ire bad' 

T.am.not..cpn8<fii(MiS;'i^"h|#^i'deim^ ' 

' "'U'^desire 





‘ I return my best thanks for thp present of your Ballads ; the 
subjects are well chdsenr and the tales are sweetly told. On one oC 
. our highest mountains (Helvellyn) a man was lost lust year: two 
i^ontha after lus disappearance his body was found, and his faithful 
dog sitting by it ; a pm*t of the body was eaten, but whether hanger 
bad compelled the dog to the deed is not known.* 1 ronieniber the 
late Duke of Northumberland having told me, that a young antelope 
of his had by accident been killed by a fall from the top of his house 
at Sion, to which it had ascended by a trap-door being left open at 
tlic head of a staircase, and that its mother, whicli wtis feeding in the 
pasture, refusing to quit the body, died of grief and hunger. 

* A book concerning the habitudes of anunats, by Mr Bindley, 
was lately advertised: 1 have not yet seen it. The subject is curious, 
but difficult: it requires long and patient attention to come tU any 
certain conclusion respecting the manners and perhaps the nascent 
morals of animals; for a well-trained pointer, and other domesdeated 
and well-educated animals, seem to have a knowledge of what may 
be called their duty to their master. I leave this hint to your philo* 
sophy concerning the gradation of beings. 

‘ I do not know of any book giving an account of institutions for 
the support of orphsms: you probably may meet with something to 
your purpose in Justinian’s Institutes, or in some of the Roman Wfit- 
^ers after the empire became Christian; for Jt is to Christianity, prin-. 
cipally* that the world is indebted for charitable institutions. Widows 
indeed, an4,orphans> were at an early period of the Roman history 
exempted from taxation, to which all other persons were subjected: 
this curious f^'t is mentioned by Plutarch in his life of Publicola. 

* Persius (Sat. iv. lib. S.) calls Alcibiades the pupil of Pericles,; 

but whether the term puj^Uus dvrays means an orphan, I am not cet* 
tain; perhaps the time of the death of his father Clinius, may be 
meiitioped by Plutarch or Nepos; ^ Cmibianus’s fetfier died when he 
was an iufaUt. Alcibiades and CpwplBaus would, with Demosthenes, 
make as noble a trip of orphans as aRjantiquity codd furnish. If you 
whih for the man, Maboipet 
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giving written to himself, by timjimany eminent 

i )er8ons with' whoni he was i^imost all the 

etters arc his own. We should have expected, too, a gooil 
many more striking anecdotes of the remarkable men whom h^ 
associated with fcand a greater portion of information touching 
the history of the times, from so many pf the chief actors in it, 
whose conversation he enjoyed. Of this there is very little in-!* 
deed in tiie work. But, of that little, we must not pass over a 
ciivi()us fact, rather sniggering from its import, and trom tlie 
high nature of the evidence by wliich it is supported.—^ On 
‘ the day,,* says Bishq[> Watson, speaking of Liord Shelburne, 
* ill widcJi; the peace was to be debateti iu the two Houses of 
* Pa^][i||»ment> X happened to stand next him in the House of 
* Lord#, and asked him, whether he was to be turned out by 
< the >di^probation of the Commons; he replied, that he could 
* not cert^nly tell what would be the temjier of that House, 
^ Imt he coula say that he had> not expended a shiMiiig of the 
public money to procure dts approbation, though he’ well 
• fciew thirt above sixty thoOsmid pounds had been expended 
* in procuring an approbation of the peace in 1‘763.* 


Ant. fX. Womens or et Contre: A Tale. By die Au¬ 
thor of Bertram, &c. Edinburgh and I,ondo% I8T8. 

T he author of a successful tragedy has, in ^e general decay 
^ art which marks our a^, a good jri^t 

to assume that distinctioii in Ipa titfo^page, and claim ^ atfon- 
tion due to superior and aiim taXmt. 


ivye 
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fending to the merit'of describing t!m htimdh 

heart, rather than that of astonwhing the feaclet' by the acicu* 

’ mulotion of imaginary hormirfi, or the singular combinations of 
lijlarvelious and jjeriloiis ad^ituffes. Accordingly, wc think 
we can perceive marks of greater care tlwin Mr Maturin has 
taken the'trouble to bestow upon his former works of fiction; 
and that which is a favourite with the author himself, is certain¬ 
ly most likely to become so with the public and with the critic. 
U})(»n his foriner works, the author has, in his prefocc, passed 
the following severe sentence. 

‘ None of ray former prose works have been popular. Hie strong- 
est proof of which is, nOhe of them arrived at a seCond edition; nor 
coijld I dispose of the copyright Of any but of the “ Milesian,'* 
which was sold to Mr Colburn for 80/. in the year 1811. 

‘ “ Montorio ” (misnomed by the bookseller “ The Fatal Revenge,” 
a very book-scliiug appellation) had some share of populuity, but it 
was only the popularity of circulaiing libraries: it deserved no bet¬ 
ter ; the* date of that style of writing was out when I was a boy, and 
I had not powem to revive It* .^hen 1 look over those books now, 
I am not at all surprised at their foilure; for, ind^endent of their 
want oUcxterml interest, (the strongest interest that books can have, 
^cven this reading ^e), they seem to me to want realityy vraisem- 
blance; the characters, situations, and language, are drawn merely 
from imagination ; my limited acqumntance with Ufo denied me any 
other resource. In tlie Tale which I now offer to the public, per¬ 
haps there may be recognised some characters which experience will 
not disown.' Some resemblance to Common life may be tmeed in 
them. On this I rest for the most part the interest of the narrative. 
The paucity of Characters and incidents (the absence of all that con¬ 
stitutes the interest of hetitfous biography in general) excludes the 
ho|>e of this work possessing any oth^ interest*’ ; 


llie preface concludes with aii assurance, tliat the author wUl 
jlieVef trespass !^ br this kitrdl'-^a promise or threat which 


is! as^ imd as oll^ ns lover^ vows, and 

widch ihiis: has ;tfo riiiscitIfo desdre should in die present 
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to T»>lt}idraw the veil from his mystciy with caittion, and inch 
as it were by i^ch, and to protract as long as p^sible the try¬ 
ing crisis when ‘ any reader of common sagacity may foresee 
the inevitable conclusion; * a period^ after which, neither in¬ 
terest of dialogve nor splendour of description, neither mai- 
ringe dresses, nor settlement of estates, can protract the atten¬ 
tion of the thorouglibred novel-reader. The critic has an in¬ 
terest the \orv reverse of this. It is his business to make all 
things brief and plain to the most ordinary comprehension. He 
is a in{itr( r-of-f.ict sort of person, wlio, studious only to be brief 
and intelligible, commences with die commencement, acconliug 
to die iastructioTis of the giant Moulincau, * que tons ces reciu 
qui commcncent par le milieu ne font (pfembrouillcr Timagina- 
tion. * It is very true, tliat, in thus exercising our privilege, ilie 
audior has somethiirg to complain of. We turn his wit the 
sciimy side without, explain alt liis machinery, and tiie princi¬ 
ples on which it movc'« before he causes it to play; and, like die 
persecution which the petty jealousy of his great neighbours at 
Ilagley exercised on poor Slienstone, it seems as if we perverse¬ 
ly canducted our readers to inconvenient points of view, and 
introduced them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a de¬ 
ception, Of such injuries, according to Johnstone, the I'ard of 
the Lcasowes was wont to complain heavily; and perhaps Mr 
Maturin may be equally offended with us for placing the con¬ 
clusion of his book at die bc^nning of our recital. But * let 
the stricken deer go weep;’—the cook would have more than 
enough to do, who dioiight it necessary to consult the cel at 
which extremity he would like the flaying to begin. 

’I’here was dien once upon a time, in a remote province of 
Ireland, a certain man of wealth and wickedness, who combined 
the theory of infidelity with the practice of the most unbound¬ 
ed libertinism* By one of his ipistresscs, a female of a wild and 
enthusiastic character, who, tl^ugh she had sacrificed her vir¬ 
tue, retained the most bigotted at&hment to the Cad^oliq reli¬ 
gion, diis person hod a oeatitiful a^d daughter. The 
pufortunatc mother, sensible of the djEmgers whi^ the child 
must incur under die paternal roo^ was cfotected in an attempt 
to remove it elsewhere, and driven by violence fitim the house 
of her naramour; not, however, bemre she hadponred upon 
hitp am hi$ innocent oflMng, a curise me most ^lemn, bitter 
wilp that ever passed tfk$ UpB^m human being* T)ie 
daughter was brcxl up Jn the midat of luxury, and sednlonaly 
inatr^ed in all dial could improve an excellent understanding* 
Iw teachers of every language, and masters of every art At 
the early ego flfleen, her chief mstruotor waa an artfldtmd 
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accomplished Italian^ who abused his trust, and seduced his 
pupil into a private marriage. A female child wan the conse¬ 
quence of this union, and occasioned its beipg discover<‘d. Tin* 
mtlier was incxor.iblc, and drove the daughter from his pre¬ 
sence; while the sordid husband, disappointod*in his avaricious 
views, t{»re the cliild from the mother, returnwl it upon the 
hands of his relentless patron, carried off liis wife to Italy; and 
turned to profit her brilliant tidents of every kind, as an actress 
upon the public stage, where she became the most distinguislicd 
performer by whom it had ever been trod, 'nie selfish husband, 
or rather tyrant, by whose instructions she had been taught to 
attain this eminence, died at length, when site h.id obtained the 
7eyith of her reputation, and left Zaira under the assumed title 
of Madame Dalmatian!, mistress of her own destiny. 

About this period her (huighter had altnined the age of fifteen 
years. The infidel grandfather had put Jier, while an intiiut, 
under charge of an excellent woman, the wife of a wealthy 
bonlccr. Both professed evangelical doclrints, or what is toch- 
iiically called Calvinistic Methodism. Eva was bred up in the 
same tenets, shared their religious, gloomy anti spquo'-terc'd 
life, and passed for the niece of Mr and Mrs Wentworth. The 
grondibther mode large remittances, which reconciled the bank¬ 
er to this adoption; the heart of his more amnble wile was 
won by tlie beauty and engaging disposition of her ^outiiful 
ward. 

A danj^er, however, hovered over Eva, from the superstitious 
and ftantic obstinacy of her grandmother, who, as Zaira was 
beyond her reach, had transterred to Eva the anxious and un¬ 
hesitating zeal with which she laboured to make acquisitioii of 
the souls of her descendants for the beitefit of the Catholic 
Church. Reduced by choice more than necessity to the situ¬ 
ation of a wandcfiiig beggm*, this woman retained, it seems, 
amid her insanity* the power of^layuig schemes of vblcnce; and, 
amongst her nigs, pojiscssed the means of carrying diem into 
execution. She contrived forcibly to carry off her grand¬ 
daughter Eva, and to place her iii a carrutge, which was to 
transport her to an obscure hut in the vicinity of Dublin. 

Tliese events compose die underground or basement story 
of the narrative, to which the author introduces his company 
last of all, although wc have dioiight proper to show its secret 
receABos, and the machinery which Uiey coiitaiu, before esnamin- 
ing the superstructure. • 

W’ithout a metaphor the novel thiis commences. De Cour- 
cy» a youth of large pnmertv» of talents and of virtue, fair and 
graceful in person, ana cultivated in taste and understatidlng, 
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but of a ilii^position at once fickle and susceptible) appeafs as 
the hero of the tale. In his seventeenth year, he is about to 
enter himself a stui^nt in Clirist-Churcli CJollofte. The bi cak¬ 
ing down of a carrnigo hud rendered him a pedestrian; ailrl 
as he made his Approach to tho capitid of Ireland through iHe 
shades of a delightful summer night, the chaise passes him, in 
whicli ruffians, hired as wo have seen by no desperate udpurer 
as is usual on such occasions, but by her old frantic grandino^ 
thcr, are in tlie act of transporting £va into the power of that 
person. To hear the cry of a female in distress, and to pursue 
the ravishers, although upon foot, was one and the same thing. 
An interesting and animated account of the chase is friven, ren¬ 
dered more true by the knowledge of the localities o3iibitcd by 
the author. De Coiircy, losing and recovering the object of lus 
pursuit as the carriage outstrips him in spoc^d or is delayed by 
accident, follows them through the Pheenix park, aiul along the 
road to Chnpcbjsjtxl, Here, in a miserable cotttige, he jights at 
laiit upon the object of his niirsuit, in the keejtingof the out Inig 
by whose accomplices she mui been carried ofi^ and who, while 
they werQ absent about the necessary repairs of some damage 
sustained by the carriage, awaited their return to carry her to 
some place of greater security. She is thus forcibly deceribed* 
* Charles, who knew not wnat to answer, advanced; a woman 


ilien started forward fi’om a dark oorner, and stood wildly before him, 
as if wishing to oppose him, she knew not how. She was a frightful 
and ahnost supernatural object ( her figure was low, and she was cvii 
dently fwry old; but her muscular strength and activity were so great, 
that, emwbined with Urn fantastic wildness of her motions, it gave 
them the appearance of the ^mbols of a hideous fairy. She was in 
tags; yet mrir arrangement nad something of a picturesque effect. 
Her dhort tattered ppttlcoats, of all colours and of various lengths, 
ds^pendmg in angular shreds, h^r red cloak hanging on her back, and 
dlmhiyingher bare bony arms, with hands whose vmns were like ropes, 
ana ftngem fike talons t her naked fbet, with whloh, when she mov- 
she stamped, jumped, and beat the earth like an Indian squaw 
dilSBe { her with the deepest htdeutini^ of time, 

wad evil passfeoMi i her wrinkles# that fraked like 
rhoihalsiiMwmi long Hewed mvay t the eager motioii with which 
•baiiMNMJiiih; her h m i r «—**jnii hair* thae leel^ like strincs of the 
ipregr mm mm ash tree# while eyes Hashed through them whose 
Ifaht iiiiiRi«4 M olhifa% ef deceased humoni^i^hcr 

mm igeottm Toloe ogd drees* made Do Couroy's ' 


emd They gooed on each other for some 

tm^ mm COmohe out eatm otUer^s purpose,,IVom fiices dim'' 
h fij/m m thb WMa» Wbme lhatures seemed kindling by the red 
ted4he flmre,“appeared to discover that he was not the 
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person wliom she expected, and cried, in a voice at once shrill and 
hollow, like n spent blast, *• What is it brought you here ? ”—and, 
• bcfoie he could answer, rushing forward, stood with her biu'k against 
Xbdoor, (which but for this motion lie would not have observed), and 
vtaving her lean nervous arms, exclaimed ricrcely*-r‘* Come no far¬ 
ther at your peril! ’* * I. IS—17. 

The threats of this clcinoiiiaea] personage were insufficient to 
deter I)e Courcy from forcing liih way to the interior of the 
luit, wlierc he beheld a boautiful, l)ut almost inanimate form, 
lie stretched on a wretched jjallet. l^poii De Courcy's attempt 
to remove her, the frantic guardian again breaks into a ti'nns* 
j)ort of rage, which, l>ow(*ver, does not prevent him froni ac¬ 
complishing Ills purpose amid the dire curses whicli she itea{>. 
ed*upoi) hint, and which are expressed in a tone of energy 
which marks the dialogue of this antluw. 

‘ Take lior, take her from me if you will, but take my curse with 
you ; it will be heavier on your heart than her weight is on your arm. 
1 never f ursed the grass but it withered, or the sky but it grew dark, 
or the living creatures but they pined and wasted away. Now you 
bear her away like a corpse in your arms; and 1 see you following 
her corpse to the churchyard, and the white ribbons tying her shroud 
her maiden name on her tomb-stone; no child to cry fur her, and 
*you tliit sent her to her grave wishing it was dug for you.' J. p. 24. 

Unappalletl by these denunciations of future vengeance, De 
Courcy conveyed Eva in his nrmis to a place of safetv, and 
found the means of restoring her to her gmmlians the Went¬ 
worths. The seeds of a fever which had lurk(*d in his constitu¬ 


tion had been called into action by Do Courcy% exertions upon 
this inemornble niglit. On Ins recovery, a friend and fellow 
student, hlniKelf something of a MethouiKt, conducts him to a 
place of w'orsliip frequented by those who held that persuasioni 
when he finds him&elf uncxpocteilly seated close to that lovely 
vision which he luul seen but briefly on the night whett he re¬ 
leased her, and which had nevertheless haunteti, ever aiucev iK>t 
merely the delirious ih^gains of fuV fever, but tlie more sober mo* 
inentH of his reconvalesccmee. He k invited to the house of her 
guardians where tiie society and conversation is described with 
Uie pencil of a master. The various eUbet of the peeuliair doo- 
trines which they professed, Is described as they afl^cted Mrs 
Wentwonlb a woman of strong sense, rittid rectitude, and a na¬ 
tural warmth of temper whicli rel%^<Mi had subdued ; ha* hus¬ 
band a cold-hearted ^ariSee^ whose heed was so fbll of theo- 
lo^ that his heart had no room fer Christian chority or human 
feSfingj and Mr MacOwen a preacher of the seej, a sensual hy¬ 
pocrite, whose disgusting attributes are something too fbrclbly 
described. Tlie conversation of such a society was limited tit 
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evangelical subjects; or, wlmtcver ft})])cared to diverge fr<nn the 
only tolerated topic, was brouglit back to it by main force, ac¬ 
cording to the innnner in which the preachers of the sevenU*entIi' 
century hp!rituali7.ed all temporal incidents and occupations, 
rntlier degradwfl doctrines oi’the liighest and most reverend im¬ 
port, by tlie l)a!!.e comj)arisons and associations with which tliey 
tin red to inton^'eave them. 

* One mnn tnlkerl incessantly of the “ election of grace; ” his 

mind literally seemed not to have room for uiiotlier idea; every sen- 
tejice, if it did not begin, ended with the same phrase, and every 
subject only furnished matter for its introduction. Dr Thorpe’s last 
sermon at llethesda was spoken of in terms of high and merited 
panegyric.—“ Very true, ” said he; “ but—a—a—Did you think 
there was enough of election in it? ” A late work of the same au¬ 
thor (his clever pamphlet on the Catholic petition) was inentioued.— 
** But does he say any thing of election in it ? “ There was no 

opportunity, ” said Mr Wentworth.—“ Then ho should have made 
one—Ah, 1 would give very little for a book that did not asseH the 
election of grace! ” Once seated in liis election-saddle, he posted 
on with alarming speed, and ended with declaring, tliat Elisha Coles 
.on God's Sovereignty, was worth all the divinity that ever was writ¬ 
ten. “ I have a large collection of the works of godly writers, '* 
said he, turning to De Courcy, ** but not one work that ecer was, 
would I resign for that of Elisha Coles. “ Won’t you except the 
Bible ? ” said De Courcy, 8 * 9 iUng.-r-“ Oh, yes—the Bible—ay, to 
be sure, die Bible, ” said the discomfited champion oi' election; 

but still, you know ”—and he continued to mutter something about 
Elisha Cole'S on God’s Sovereignty. 

* Another, who never stopped talking, appeared to De Courcy a 
complete evangelical iime-lceeper the same ceaseless ticking ^ound ; 
—the sanre vacillating motion of tlie head and body; utul hii, whole 
conversation turuing on the various Icngtlis of the sennons he had 
heard, of which, it appeared, he was in the habit of listening to four 
every Sunday. Mr Matthias preached exactly forty-eight mi¬ 
nutes. 1 was at Mr Cooper’s exhortation at PUmket-street in the 
evening, and it was precisely fijfty-three mimites. And how ma¬ 
ny seconds ? ” said Mrs Wentwim, smHmg,—for she felt the ridiculo 
of this. 

* Close to De Courcy were two very young mcwi, who wore com¬ 

paring the respective progrees they hod made in the conversion of 
some of thei? relatioosi Tligy spoge ion this subject wi th a Ikiniltar- 
ity that certainly made De Coutey My aunt is almost en¬ 
tirely converted, said Bhe never ^es to church now, 

thoti^ she never mtsSe^ early prayers at Thomas’s for forty years 
before. Now, ” with a strange sort of triumph, “ now, is your sis* 
ter coniverted as much as tjuit ? Yesi—yes—she is, ” answered 
the other, eagerly ; for she burned her Week’s pr^aradon yester¬ 
day, and my mother's too along with it. ” I. 64-67. 
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Dc Courcy in vain attempted to iissiniilute hib eonvt'r'.afioa to 
that of tlip partVj b^ quoting i>ucli reU||^oub work^ as were known 
to him. The chilling woim ‘ Armiinan * or * heterodox* were 
‘applied to those popular preachers whose sermont* he ventured 
t(jf quote; and even Cculebs was n})i>ealed to without efiect, a', 
hb was given to understand that Hannah More,* however apos¬ 
tolical in the eyes of J^ord Orford, was held light in the estiina- 
tion of the present s 3 stf*m. Thus repulsed from the society of 
tlie gentlejuen’r- 

‘ When he arrivetl in tla drawing rotnn, llu' sanie monotonous 
and repulsiit* stilluo'.s ; the saint dry circle (in whose verge no spirit 
could be raised) leduecd hna to the wunc petid’^mg inediuin with all 
ciround. 'fhe females w ere collected round the ten>tahle; the con¬ 
versation was carried on in pensive whispers; a large table near them 
was^tpread with evangelical tiacts, &.c. The room was Imng with 
dark-brown paper; and the four unsnuHcd candies burning dimly 
(the light of two of them almost ulisorbed in the datk bays that co¬ 
vered the table on which they stood), gave just the light that Young 
miglibluwu written by, when the Duke of (Ir.ifton sent liiin a human 
skull, with a taper in it, as an appropriate eandelabrum I’or lus tra¬ 
gedy writing-desk. The ladies sometimes took up tlusc tracts, shook 
a head of deep conviction over their contents, laid them down, and 
the same stillness recurred. The very hissing of the tc.i'urn, aiul the 
8.Tacklul|r of the coals, w'lis a relief to Dc ('ourc}’s cars.' I. (Jf), 70. 

Nolwitlistimdiiig the gloom ami spiritual pride in which slie 
had been edueiiletl, the in'mitv and sweet disjiosiiion of Kw 
burned witli pure and pale splendour, like a lump in a sepul¬ 
chre; and l)e C'ourev nourished tor her tliat ilcsj'ierate attach¬ 
ment with wliiol) ^oll*thsof seventeen rcsigji themselves to the 
/irst impression ol tin* tendeir passion. He becomes in love—to 
pining, to sicknt‘ss, almost to deatli; aiul at length iwevaiJs up¬ 
on his worthy and affectionate guavdiun to make proposals tor 
him to the guardians of Kva. Mr ami Mrs Wentworth both 
urge the utter impropriety of llieir eounteuaiicing a eoimexiou 
between young pcfaons w> opposite in religious opinions; but 
are gradiually compelleiJ to give ground,—the former by consi- 
deratiou of jJte Courcy’s wprldly weidtJi, to whieb bis ndigious 
opinions had not reiwlerctl him indifferent,—and his niore ami¬ 
able wife, by her compassion for tlie state of die young liva, 
and her discovering that he had awakened sentiments in the 
brejost of oorres}»onding to his own* 
iJe Couroy is ther^ore reoeivod> on the tooting of mi acknow'- 
ledged lover, into fhe house of the ‘Wentworths, ex}mscd how¬ 
ever to die persecuticms of the fedicr om^many of his visitors, 
who were resolved at aU rutes to achieve hw conversion. 

* Charles at first yielded feom timi<^, or answered from com-* 

VOJ,. xxlx. NO. 59. Q 
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plaisance* but ut length found himself, by the pertinacity of the dis- 

J mtimts, Hiextricabty involved in the mazes of controversy. Every 
lour he vtas called on to discuss or to decide on points above human 
comprehension; he was pressed with importunities about his spiritual 
state, which was represented to depend on his adopting the separate 
creed of every ifidividual speaker, with all its divisions and subdivi¬ 
sions, and shades of difference, that seemed to him to give to mry 
nothing “ a local habitation and a name.p. 117. 

Even when he turned from this persecution to Eva, he did 
not at all times find the relief which he expected. Her purity, 
her inexperience, her timidity, and the absolute subjection of 
her mind to religious feeling exclubively, prevented her from 
understanding or returning the wannth of affection with which 
her lover regarded her. She was cold and constrained; blam¬ 
ed herself tor the slightest deviation into worldly passion and 
human feeling—in short, the person in the world least qualified 
to return the affection of an ciithsiastic young Irishman. Her 
accomplishments were upon tlic same narrow and constrained 
s^ale as her feelings. She could discourse exquisite music, but 
not one earthly song; and the warm expressions of human pas¬ 
sion which occurred in her evangelical hymns, were only ad¬ 
dressed to the Deity with an amorous pastoral feeling, which 
seemed to her lover equally unsuitable and nonsensical, a Again, 
Eva, in her little sphere of enjoym^ts, cultivated drawing; 
but it was only that of fiowm,—onjects as pure^ as fait, and as 
inanimate, wc had almost said, as herself. To feelings of imagi¬ 
nation and passion, she was equally averse and imjpassivc; and 
su^ appeared to be the tranquil purity of her still and orderly 
existence, riiat De Courcy felt it almost criminal to strive to a- 
woken her imagination, * to delude her witli the visions of fan¬ 
cy ; * and that it resembled the attempt of the fallen angels in 
Milton to * mingle strange fire * with the lights of heaven. He 
did hifc best, however, and called in the aid of antient and mo¬ 
dern bards to enable him to dispute the ioo*exclusiyc empire of 
heaven in her bosom. 

« Why are you so silent, Eva?” he stud, as they returned from 
the conventicle which the Wentworths frequented.^*' t was think¬ 
ing of that fine text, 'W What was it ? — “ What was it? ” said 
Bea, almost relinquishing his asm, from a fimliim stronger and more 
mapleasaiit than surprise, far ihiS h^ r>o idea of any one forgetting 
the text so soott.^ « I halm a M a had headach,^' 

aaid De Courcy, uMng lo imay h«fr* amm^ornent--^* or, pr¬ 
imps, 1 would rather isar your %s than those of that dark- 

Itrowed sallow man/it is ms matter, ” said Bva, ** from 
what lips wo hoar the truth. The text was, * Cod is Dove/ 

^ Ohi Ifrral” said Do Courcy, under aa hnpuise l;ie could not re- 
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sist) ** do we require any Ihing more than this dark-blue sky» this 
balmy air, those lovely stars that glitter like islands of light in an 
immeasurable ocean, and point out our destination aaud its bright 
' and boundless infinity, to tell us that * God is Love ? ’ Why must 
i*e learn it in the close and heated air of a conventicle, ^irh til tu 
repulsive accompaniments of gloomy looks, sombre hnbit^ (Inn 
lights, nasal hymns? Are these tlic interpreters the Deity employs 
as the intimations of his love ? “ They are, ” said Eva, av^akoned 

to an ansiver, but never thus awakened for more than a moment— 
“ they are. For to the poor the gospel is preached, and they sel¬ 
dom feel any thing of the atmosphere but its inclemency,—to the 
sick, and they cannot encounter it,—to the unliappy, and they con- 
:pot enjoy it. p. 112—14 4-. 

It was scarce possible that this conflict should ha\e long con¬ 
tinued, without the lover becoming colder, and more seii'-mle to 
the various disagreeable points of his situation, or the beloved 
condescending to descend a few stops towards earth from the 
point of quietism which she occupied. De Courcy began to 
rclaxb •Ball-rooms, billiard-tables, and tlieatrcs disputed the 
charms even of Eva’s society, since he could only enjoy it in 
the gloomy conventicle, or scarce less gloomy mansion of the 
Wentworths; and then, alternately repulsed by her coldness, 
and exasperated by the officious zeal of Wentworth, or the 
%orc sfiidied insults of Macowen, who looked upon his addres¬ 
ses to Eva os an interference with his own views. At the mo¬ 
ment when the irreconcUeable difference between bis sentiments 
and habits, and those of all in Dominic Street, became less ca¬ 
pable of dispuise, and just as the good man Wentworth was 
triumphing m an approaching controversy, in whicli a Soci- 
nian, a Catholic, on Arian, and an Arminian were, ui knightly 
l^rase, to keep the barriei*s against twelve resolute Catliohcs, 
De Courw discovers in the papers the arrival of Madame Dal- 
matiani, the first singer, as well as the first tragic actress in 
Euxope. This lack was pronounced, by the general report of 
Europe, to bo a Biddons, a Catalani, a La Tiraima, with all 
the terrible Medea graces, the Muses in short, and all the 
Graces embodied in the fern of a female of exquisite beauty. 
To De Count’s ill-thnqd ealogium on this celebmted perform¬ 
er* Wentworth answered in a itrain of trimnph, ‘ Ev^ histrio-- 
mastrix* from TettuUian down to Prynm and Collier, mi^t 
haye mn raised feom the^daad with He cursed 


rgett^ a by-blo# at 3!>e Conrey fbr visiting thosb ^ 
mar. * The rotary of tlta t^ama and its abominatol; pmtd 
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in mutual wruth» ami Dc Court y had an additional motive, bo- 
hides those of curiohiiy mid interc'.t, to "o to tiu* tlicatre; he dt*- 
sired to show his hulepeiidence, and his sense of Weiit\vorth\ 
illiberal prejudiceh. 

To tile thca|rc‘, accordingly, he went, and the appoanmje 
uiul effect protluced J>y this celebrated actress, is thus vividly 
described. 

‘ A brilliant audience, lights, music, and the murmur of delight¬ 
ed expectation, prepared Charles for a far different object from li\.i. 
What a contrast, in the very introduction, betw(«en the daik habits, 
)>aie lights, solemn music, and awful language of a couveuticlc, and 
the gaiety and splendour of a theatre! He felt already disposed to 
look with delight on one who was so brightly haibingercd, tliough it 
was amid a scene so different his first impressions of passion had been 
received and felt. The curtain rose; and, in a few moments after, 
Madame Dalmatian! entered. She rushed so rapidly on the stage, 
and burst with such an overwhelming cataract of sound on the car, 
in a bravura that seemed composed apparently not to task, but to 
defy the human voice, that all eyes wc re daz/Ied, and all cars stun¬ 
ned ; and seveial niiiuites elapsed before a thunder of applause tes¬ 
tified the astonishment fioni which the audience appeared scarcely 
then to respire. She was in the character of a princess, alternately 
reproaching and supplicating a tyrant for the fate of her lover; aiifl 
such was her perfect self-possession, or rather the force with which 
she entered into the character, that she no mure noticed the ap¬ 
plauses that thundered round her, thou if she had been the indivi¬ 
dual slie represented ; and such was the illusion of her figure, her 
costume, her voice, and her attitudes, that in a few monieuts the in¬ 
spiration with which she was agitated w'os communicated to <,wor\ 
spectator. The sublime and sculpture-like perfection oi'hcr form,—- 
the classical, yet unstudied uudulhtion of her attitudes, almost con¬ 
veying the idea of a sybil or a prophetess under the force of ancient 
inspiration,—the resplendent and almost overpowering lustre of her 
beauty, her sun-like eyes, her snowy arms, her drapery blaming with 
diamonds, yet falling round her figure in fblds as light as if the /e- 
nhyrs had flung it there, and delisted to sport tnnong its wavlngs; 
her imperial loveUnefis, at once attractive'hnd commanding, and her 
voice developing all that nature could give, or art could teach, nmd- 
demog the ignorant widi the discovery of a new sensct and daring 
tike scientific beyond the bounds of expectation or of experience, 
ttknclciiig thehr amaaement* and l«>vi»g the ear bseathless^^AU these 
bunt at Qim ah Clw4e»» tHiaae heUitt, and sehses, and hfind, reel* 
id in intoaicatinn, and fiat sdeiMl dhtfihfitttad by its Qvm excess, 'o.- 
« It was i^r tnh laet acana eiiiv.bfid nsamM her powera^^MOhose 
aiMhlthhig powers that tmuld bMljiie most e»<|uisite tones of me- 
b^y with the fiercasl agitafitatCijMissiotv that could delight the 
sar, while they ihoait soul, >1^ name forwt^d,, affer havipg 
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stubbed the tyrant to avenge the fate of her lover. Her dress was 
deranged,—her lung black hair floated on her shoulders,—the flowers 
and diamonds tliat bound it were flung back,~-aDd her bare armc, her 
dark fixed eyes, the unconscious look with whicli slic grasped the 
<'«agger, and the unfelt luotion with which from time to time she rois* 
iki her hand to wipe off the trace of blood from hfr pale forehead, 
made the spectators almost tremble for the next victim of one who 
stemed anned with the beauty, the passions, and tlie terrors of an 
avenging goddess. Applauses that shook the house had marked every 
scene but the last. When the curtain dropt, a dead silence pervaded 
the M hole theatre, and a deej) sigh proclaimed relief from oppression 
no longer supportable. ’ I. p. KiO—IGl-. 

It cannot have escaped the inudligciit reader, that this superb 
Queen of terror and sorrow, this ndstrtss of all the movements 
of tlie human heart, is the liighly accomplished, brilliant, and 
fascinating Zaira, the niotlier of the simple, retired, and evan¬ 
gelical Kva; and it can as little escape his )H‘netralion, tJiat slie 
is about to be<‘onie the unconsciouh rival of her unfortunate 
child, ill the affections of the fickle De Ckuircy. Tlie death of 
her wretcheii husband had leh Zaira possessed of the wealth 
which Jier talents hail acquired, and she was now come to Ire¬ 
land, with the hope of obtaining from her fatlicr, some lights 
• concerning tlie destiny of her infant child. By his stern injunc¬ 
tion, slie retained Jicr borrowed name and public character. 

l)e Courcy had a uotninal guardian, a silly man of fortune, 
called iSir Richard Longwootl, whose silly wife liad presenteti 
him wiUi two daughters, whom we must pronounce rather too 
silly ftir the riuik which they arc represented as holding in good 
society. At tlie house and the parties of Lady Longwood, De 
Courcy is tlirown into tlie society of Zaira, rendered doubly 
daiijgeroiis by her various talents and extent of cultivation, ns 
well as her brilliancy of taste, feellnj^, mind, and manners, form¬ 
ing 80 strong a contrast with tlie unifiirin simplicity anil limitetl 
character or poor*Kva. Yet it was Eva whom ho visitwl after 
the first evening spent in the fascinating society of Zaira, ere 
yet he paid his resix^s to the syren whose image had begun 
to eclipse her in his Dosom. 

< Kva and her aunt were at work; the room was large; the dark- 
brown paper, two candies dimly fuming on the work-table, the silent 
qidet flgoree that sat beside it, the shelves loaded i^ith volumes pi di¬ 
vinity, die still sombrous air of every things no mudeal instrument, 
no flowers, no paintings j whai a eontwwtt to the scene he had last 
witnessed, and to the scene «es hastening to T p* 139. 

Here he asked for bodks, atm had hissohoicc of Sandeman’s 
Lottob, Boston’s Fourfold Sbta, Gill on Isaiah, or Owen cm the 
Hebrews. Milton was the only author of genius permitted to 
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lioU, a on these well-purged shelves. Milton De Courcy 
began to read, but was soon silenced by Mrs Wentworth’s se¬ 
vere rettiarks op, the lapse of tliat great poet into the tenets of 
Biixtcrionism. The dubiess of die party was disturbed, not en¬ 
livened by thG,arrivaI of old Wentworth, full primed for contw^ 
Tcrsy, and his pockets stuffed with evangelical pamphlets. His 
violence and jirejudiccs agmn hurry the fickle lover to the house 
of Madame Dalmadani, where all was light and music, garlands 
and colouis, beauty and genius. The mistress passed through a- 
partnients filled with groupes of the gay and the learned, where 
speech was widiout efibi% and silence without ennui; where 
rare volumes, rich ornaments, classical statues and pictures, as 
well as the number of the attendants and splendour of the es¬ 
tablishment, showed that the proprietor was the favourilfe of 
fortune, as well as of nature. But her own presence was the 
principal charm. Her beauty, her musical talents, her taste, 
were ^teinatdy taxed for their share of the festival. She con¬ 
versed with the various professors of the arts of poetiry and of 
general literatm-c, in a style various, as suited their different 

I iursuits, like Cleopatra, giving audience to each ambassador at 
ler court in his own native language. 

A friend, by name Montgomery, the same who first ^ond^tr 
ed De Courcy to a methodist meeting-house, and who him¬ 
self noiirislied a hopeless, but most generous passion for Eva, 
saw with alarm, that De Courcy preferred the dangerous man¬ 
sion of Madame Dalmatiani, and endeavoured, more zealously 
than wisely, to reclaim the wanderer. What had Dominic 
Street to present, Umt could be opposed to Zaira’s palace of en¬ 
chanted enjoyments ? At one time a fierce controversy betwixt 
Macowen and one of his pupils, a ‘ babe in grace ’ as his spirit¬ 
ual guide teiftticd him, < to be fed with milk*° 

* ^ was a man turned of six inches high, broad 

and bulky in proportion, widi an atmbiliogs complexion, a voice of 
thunder, and a tn^ad that shook the room. ' The contrast was un- 


Speakabk ridiculous. “ Babe I ** murmured De Courcy; Babe I ** 
echoed Montgomery, and both had some difficulty in iiubduing their 
rebellious muscles to the placid stapation that overspread the faces 
around th^—-But the c^m was o[ short pbotinuance,—Quin* 
bui^ FlesludOjt this aaan-qtountein ol a catechumen, came, not to sit 
with lowly at Ib4 fkH of his teachers, but to prove that he 


iaM a ii 



t}t|irsery* He restsmd, he retorted he evaded, he jmrried, he ^tra- 
diotedt carped^ and ** devilled on ^ pert of a hair ” 

^ f Macorreg lost his grotmd; then he lost his breath; then be les^ 
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his temper; scintiliating eyes, quivering llpsj ao4 i^treaks of stmrmy red 
marking their brown cheeks, gave sig^ of fierce 
.we^ous of fleshly warfare were soon fira^ m 
tain words that would have led to a dipri^t the dis^ 

pute among men of this world, passed qiuck:Md U^ them. 

Struck with shame, they paused—a dreary pjujse of tuUen anger and 
reluctant shanie.—** Now, shan’t we have a word of prayer, ” said 
Mr Wentwoiih, who had been watching them widi as much deliber* 
ate enjoyment as an ancient Roman would a spectacle of gladiators. ’ 
p. 239—241. 

A more edifying scene was that of Eva herself engaged in 
teaching a school of Utde orphans, whom she maintained lout 
of her allowance, attd educated from her own lip. Yet, even 
amid this most laudable employm^it, could the iantastic deUcm> 
cy df Be Courcy, rendered mor^^uhctilious by the society of 
Zaira, find matter of ofience. The dulness of the childrcnj 
their blunders, their mingled brogues, their dirt, and all else 
that was^unpleasing to the sense and the ima^nation, rendered 
the tdsk*even of clothing the naked, and instructing the igno¬ 
rant and fatherless, disgusting in the eyes of a delicate and 
somewhat selfish lover of the fine arts. 

These and similar scrnies of contrast succeed to each other with 


^reat efiect ,* and the :^ble ami vaciUadng mind of Be Courcy 
is alternately a^^tated by f^urning affection for Eva, aided by 
corapassioB mid by a sense the cruelty and diidiiOiiour of de- 
setting her, and by the suprior force of character of her more 
acomnpliididd rival, it become daily niore and more plain, 
that weaker feeling must give way to that which was more 
st}T>ng and ^ergetic, especially when Zai ra, after one or two try¬ 
ing Itil^iewg^ s^ees to balmm tlm: name of love from their inti- 
macyj and to term it enfy an intimate fyiendship, resolves her- 
sdf to a<icmt.tbeit^ bride Of Be Courcy^ 

api tmn^r to ^ which tpo/^i¥y en¬ 
chanted Tl# spdous ar- 

rangpi^fitis by lira’s tofrespondenb^^a JiVench 

tojfy^ pf mi fc toe good nature, the 

Olmtoctef pw>pm filled a high 

place to the jParitian ntonde'; and . Zaira’s eyes became 
j j toe riMd stato ;of bei* aifectittite. Meanwhile, tim 
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‘with Eva'will'not 

and to ajsood issue. The fiendish hag from whose 

her, appears upon' the scene,' 
agmh and iagaih like an evil-^presaging appa¬ 
rition. One tKjD K of these appearances takes 

place cUiring a, to the progress of which 

Zaira mid De Cpn^ The scene is described 

with much terrible gr^deur* 

* All was life, though it \vns the hour of repOSe; and'all was light, 
terrible light, though the sky was lis dark as December midnight, 
Ihey attempted to ascend Cork-hill; that was rendered impossible by 
the crowdapd wincling another w^ay through lanes, of which the 
reader may be spared the naihes, they got into Fi^amble Sneet. 
Many fearful intimations of the danger struck them tliere.--l'he hol¬ 
low rolliiig of the fire-engines, sp distinct in their sound cries 
of clear the way, " fronr tlte crowd, who^^ o their dense tumul¬ 
tuous mass for the passage, and Ihst^tjy closed again ;---the tramp¬ 
ling of tlie cavalry on the wet pavetnenh threatening, backing, ^facing 
among the crowd;—the terrible hollow knocking bn .the pavement, to 
break open the pipes for water, which was hut imperfectly supplied; 
-—the bells pf'all the neighbouring churcl)es, $t John’s, St Werburgh’s, 
St Bride’s,., and tlie deep treniendbus tpU of Christ-church, nmigle^ 
with, but heard above all, if it sumh^pne4,iti^ sulFerers to^prepare, 

not for llfg feut .deatlt, and pobrbd b defiance on the very 

efibrts it was rihig to jnvite/^ All thi^ canie at once on them, 
a« they. entered:^^F^ from a .wretched Inne throi^h 

wduch tbey/jhad hi^h i^ihg frieir way. They en^gi^ from it; 
kvken ihej/ (Udt the horrors of the cbriHagration h’dire them at bnee. 
’Die fire, confined in the sphere ofi#action, aniidst warefiomies tinbk- 

1^ (^Clpsed^ Im terrible thf of tii^ 

seemed JiKc^ volcano, ofwlifr^ bbgatte co^ crater. ■ 

” "* 'On 'theylt^s .of 

vDity had^ ffirnitpire frbib - piled 

it lipin^ the:afr^,' wh<^ .sat 

patiently in frig open airiifb thidr habitations re&ed;t^ un¬ 
knowing'whei^;jila!^>werb^ to. rest their ,headS'tiiat.nigi^'"'^'':t'. .■ 

v: * Afrthc i^igiihbmihded were 
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in a blaze, lliere was a shriek from the crowd, ie^cd;|ita^er 
like the cry of triumph than despair. ; Jit ts cerimn^ ^at'a 
. Uie Irish, whose iiiiagiiiation is stronger: U^n any i^ier their intel¬ 
lectual faculties, can utter cries of ddlght at the sight of a splendid 
conflagration that is consuming thetf dwellings. ^ 

* The last burst of flames produced a shig^lar til^ct. The build¬ 
ings in Castle Street (below the range of the inuinination) lay in com¬ 
plete darkness—darkness more intense from the surrounding light, 
mid Uie tower and spire of St Werburgh's, (it had74en a fantastically 
elegant spire), by their height in the horizon^ caught the whole effect 
of the fire, and appeared like a fairy palace of flame, blazing and 
built among the clouds. ’ II. p. 101—105. 

Amidst this scene of homir ; and sublimity, rushes forth the 
beggar maniac, bursting through tile crowd with irresistible 
force, and jdanting herself opposite tolZaira. 

* She was, as usual, in rags, and as the strong light gleamed on 
her hoary streaming liair, her wild features, and her wilder attire, 
she geemed fit to act the prompting and exulting fury who stood by 
Nero when lie siirveyed from his tower Rome in flames, which his 
o\m orders had kindled, and which his own orders (it is said) forbid 
40 be extinguished. She began her usual wild dance, regardless of 
the Crowd, and of the terrible cause of their assembling, and niin- 

• gled, from tinic to time, exclamations in a voice between recitative 
and singing, that seemed modulated to tlie music of invisible ami in¬ 
fernal spirits. It was very singulm of tliis woman, that though her 
accent w^s perfectly Ifish, her were not so; her mdiyi- 

dual feeling seem^ ; to swallow up and overwhelm her nationality. 
TVliefever she wasj, she seemed perfectly alone—alone alike amid the 
mountains of Wibkiow or the;multitudes of Dublin; all times, cir- 
eumStahees, and persons seemed lo yield to the single, mysterious, 
undefmable feCfing that always governed and inspired her; and while 
it made her an object of supreme terror to aJl others, made all others 
objects of supreni# cdntemptvtd^^^^^ 11, p. 107, 108. 

As she atiieinp(|xt to scaze ujpoif ^ra, of whose mdividqalito 
she retained sbihe impeHect recbilectipn, she w^ forced back 
De €our^, ■ 

* ** Haye^you no nature in ye ^ ” said the woman, sud¬ 
denly and lleavfuUyah^^ close and closer to 

■■ Zaim*'' *Fay ?.i-Iiave 

■ ::fed8^;ato withered,' but 

ydci has: turn- 
' on -'liiy'^kDees. 






■ Jane 


prophetic. The depaittire of Zaira 
apostasy to aorisis. ,Her 
fiither as she 

lliro«i^ht^;;ili» existed; and the discoyeiy 

of how far h(^ hurry her, was another mo> 

live for hcfr depiM^hiC; ISlie saw De Courcy once ihore, howeverj 
and the result oi^lhelr^ W was, his obtaining permission 

to attend her to the footing of a companion, 

who, at the e^iiy of a twdvemonth, might claim possession 
of her hand. There is a letter of the deserted and heartrbeo- 


hen Eva to her faithless lover, which abounds with touches of 
beautiful and natural feelihg. She thsnked him h>r the wholes 
seme cruelty. which had restored to heaven a heart which, for 
bis mke, had beg^ to toye die wo She forgave him, 
sxinclud^ with this pathetic prophecy. ^ 

* ** You will retmm in i^ring ; in spring, you w31 be back with 
jaur triampiumtbeautifiilbride: perhaps you vnUvirit this room dean 
aatne lhagm'ing feeling; you will see the flowers, the books, oth^ mu¬ 
sic you once jovefl, fdl in their placOj. Where you formerly wished 
to see them; and perhaps you wiU asl^ where am I came, ** 

aay* the eastern tale you told me, ** to the tombs of iny friends, and 
asked wh^ are thw ? and echo answered, Where * 11. 276. 

Jn the ht^ or rendering her juvenile lover ail that wast 
worthy, as she already acc^imited that was amidble, 

Zaira had tiirided to the becoming acce^ 

aory to his breach promito. i«^e had^^^ mat she 

could att?<di hhri by die double chtdi^ and 

talent, added to thmse of superior intelleet* But Paris—that 
Paris., in which even the lover of the .Prmcei® of Babylon be- 
ciaiiie disloyal-—was doomed to proye fte vaihity of Her 
tations.- ‘ ■ ■■ 'v ■ ■ 


The fiddity of a inan isslike tito rirb^ it 

hfis^sitocumbed to cue tempthtwm^^ filing is 

lds^.'and.it resists;'anotberi;;"^ tinhk* 

ing;;tihe :8eec»idy:defbcdfm:Kfif-C^ CoUi|<^:f;.t^^te, and^ 


enerous as he k pabii^# as hfdf to ptobabl 
irst'jC^S^e ;^aiirit;:;;!^ 


. the simple\iiha niirii^^xhihd.ed.-' 


as his 
Oti'pf 
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every extended limit of indulgence Vidiich 
susceptible and fickle disposition, fix^ ppci^ 

. ro the odious character of a male ^cpquette^ aa^ us al¬ 

most* identify a character so 
tiie satirist to a countryman of De 

A mdtfey figure of the Fribbleitrihie, : / : , 

Which heart can scarce conedve or; pi^ de^ribe, 

Nor male nor female neither, and yet both 
Of neuter gender, though of Irish growth, 

A six foot suckling, mincing in its gait, 

Affected^, peevish, prim and delicate. 

Lest we should appear, however, to have judged too harshly 
of De Courcy, we will briefly recapitulate the various motive 
alleged for his a second time breaking the most solemn ties tliat 
a man can form, and deserting Zaira in Paris, as he had desert¬ 
ed Eva in Dublin, The blaze of Zaira^s mental superiority 
seems to have become too scorching for De Courcy to bear, 
whei^hawas no longer screened by the oppor^ity of retiring 
to cmitrast its biillianty with the more calm moonlight charac¬ 
ter of Eva. She had pretensions, besides, to ^idc and to in¬ 
struct him; and no man cares to be guided ancfinstructed by a 
woman. Moreover, in tlie opinion of an experienced French- 
% 0 Lan, Zliira was/rop too determine to dazzle and to 

delight, and to inspire evety moment with rapture of one descrip¬ 
tion or another. ‘ Figure itself, so protracted, * says tliis con¬ 
noisseur, < so ^a^etat^l, must become pain. It is like the 
punishment of Ee^us, cutting oflP the eydids to turn tlie light 
of the sun into torture. V Besides, there was the dissipation of 
Parisian society, and the shame of being seen one of the train of 
an Stress—he a gentletnan of fortune mid birth; and there was 
the discovery, that Zaira had> bnt-n wife and a mother, which 
she bad imprudeni^ letl and there 

was a letter expt^ti^aripfi guardian, conjuring 

him tn avoid a^i^kcehd n^^ to sufier himself to 

be trailed Oy^ thn e^ overgrown pupil; of a female 

pedj^giie* a natui^ love of and 

scUne the diSt^firdad If te reasons can¬ 
not p^ilnMd; -i^ad^; ;w^mst 







Jime 


rcfJt aifectiortate services of her atlr 

of Wentworth, and/thc 
of the vile ;Tartiiffe- Macowen.. 
decline, is''Contrasted'the 
de^ainttj? O^ conferences and controversies 

widt dardohhj^ philosopher; her escape 

from his shares f hei* l^sOlntion to become a devotee, and her 
horror at fihdiii^'het'si^^^^^^^ entertain tliat warmth of en¬ 
thusiastic zeal inocessat'y to igiVe effect to the Catholic nostrum of 
penance; her resolrttioh to put licrself to death, with all the pre¬ 
parations which she sofemnly: adopted; and her abandoning her 
.|)ur{)osic, startled by ah impressive dream or vision, which im¬ 
pelled .Iher to follow her versatile lover to Ireland. All these 
moods of a despairing mind are w'ell described, but too 
protracted. The mind becomes weary of accumulated horrors, 
having all reference to the same person and set of events, and 
belonging to a catastrophe which is ihevitablcj and full in view. 
Tlie sKiirof tbeif author, his knowledge of the human mind, his 
talent at expressing sorrow', in all tne varieties of her melan- 
dtoly language, proves unequal to the task-^during the first 
pefusal at least~of securing unw'caried attention, liis* labours 
seem as if they were employed tp .diversify or adorn a long strait 
avenue of jTews and cypresses, terminating in the full fiew of a 
sepulclire. ' '.r'.-'V'■■ 

, At length, however, the various persons Of the i^rattvei pur¬ 
suers aiiirpursueds iare reassembled in DnbUn, 
his ow'ii health destroyed by remorse and the conflict of con¬ 
tending passions, dares, to solicit an intervlcty;:with Eva—dares 
to confide liis repeiitaime tp Mrs Went^V^ charac¬ 
ter, naturallv warm and even pa^ipoatei;: subj^ted 


to the contrbl of religion^ the rie^fr made ac¬ 

quainted. 

irydxt'this la^'mid^ so 

:;lHtterly,':|ify^|th<^^dC':pfi;i^|^p^:£j^ 'scnt'in. 

'Richardspn.',' .:.Bpiwte.hii'Vpl^lpi'dr^dy4PP,':fi)^^ 

;and .In 

^ '• f‘• .'•'.Si'• ■^'=.•'’'1.^ ^ 11J’-'''•>'. 'a.*Lj.'*iAj^'- 1''' "1 ■ .31 .IL. 

^ehadbi^n 
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* The foUowing spring, th6 Miss Long^oods, gay and happy, 
were escorted by youthful, titled bridegrdouis into l^at vei^ chutc^^^^ 
.They entered it duttcring in bridal awd^ a^ 

giheir steps trod lightly on the grave^ibf 'jE^^^burey arid — 

;iis 'the condition of-life. ■'’ 

.‘ Zaira still lives, and lives in ' 

bind her to the death-place of her daughter and ,W Her ta¬ 
lents are gone, at least they are no long^ ekerted t The may 

still be there, but it is oiily the tempest of grief that now scat¬ 
ters tlieir leaves. Like Carathis in the vaults of Ebiis, her hand is 
constantly pressed on her heart, in token of the fire that is burning 
there for ever ; and those who are near her, constantly hear her re¬ 
peat, “ My chihl.^1 have murderediny child! ” When great talents 
are combined with calaniity, their union forms the tmth tvave of hii- 
man^uffering grief becoines inexhaustible from the unhappy fertili¬ 
ty of genius,—rand the serpents that devour us, are generated out of 
our own vitals. * IIL 407, lOS. 


Tim Ibngth of onr Miisilysis, and of our fjnf)t{itit>ns, are thjts 
best proof of the nleiisure wdth which \vc luivo read this moral 
and interesting tale,—and may stand irj place of eulogy. We 
have also hinted at some of the author’s errors; and we must 
^low, hj^all candour and respect, mention one of considerable 
importance, which tlie rentier has perhaps anticipated. It re¬ 
spects the roseiuWahce betwixt the cliuracter and fate of Zaira 
and Cpriiuiei—a coincidenct? so near, as certainly to deprive Mr 
Matiirin of all clahii lo originality, so far as this brilliant and 
well painted character is concerned. In her accomplishments, 
111 her beauty, in her talents, in her falling a victim to the pas¬ 
sion of a firiklo lovpiy Zaira closely resembles her distingnislied 
prototype. Stdl^ hoyreyer, she is Ireland, contrast¬ 
ed with odicr and sustain^^^^ ditterent tone offeel- 

iiig and conyCyybdiph hhd a!^innCUt;| so tliat we pardon the want 
of originidiby W <>f the new lights 

tbrowri upon this iiiterestii^^f^^ in die full career of 

successful talehti and faveStetl with all tlie glow of genius, sa¬ 
crifices the wor]d of taste and pf Science for an unhhppiiy-placed 
aflfectioii. Gu the bther hand, Ihe M of inven¬ 

tion and exobudowi^ iniist jfe hllowetl to iMr Matuihi’s sketch 
of';£va---«o:'.soft,-sO':gehd^^,'!,sb!>i^ a',.mixture'' of 

ihehven 'eiiPthi, ooiic!^ling^,the 


Wbut abstraction. 


it?'-'■'l^ef ^fipiis-^ impres 8 ibhs;;;^^^;:?^?^dl^?:ahd''by 
' the 'prdes 8 idii|#^'djbthddt^ ■.te- 

Sifj?aicnrious chapti^^M'lMdiid;Oi^:#'-(^ rhodefnj?i)|ii^ 
Mir MiWfiriiu has usbcl die scidpel, hot 


hers. 





rigour and dexterity, in ana^imanng 
at^m whidi is making way amongst us wiUi 
i^l and;:^ one day have its infliiOTce oi^e 
we resume our criticisms. ^Tho 


off with false-heaxt^ jnthe ballad of the Wandering 

Prince of Twiy, had su^Cpi^^ change m his favour. 

Indeed, such a caiast^lie would not have been alien to the 
genius of MrMatutm,^wfio, in the p^nt ^ 

mer publications, has shown some desire to wield the wand ot 

S"Santer, wd to caU in the aid of supematoral homrs. 

While De Gonrcy was in the act of transfemM his allegian e 
from Eva to Zairaj the phantom of the latter—her armtk 4^ we 
call in'Scodand the appmtion of a 
him, arrayed in white, with ^es closed, P“® 

lourless, and is presentlv afterwards sren lying breath to feet 
as he assists Zaira into toe Carri^ Eva has a 

to the apparition in aU its circumstances. This mci- 
dent reLmbles one which we have read m our youth m Aubrey, 
Baxter, or some such savoury and sapi^t collector of ghewt- 
stories; but we chiefly mention it, to introduce a ren^kable 
in the tragedy rf 

we believe, with considerable regret. It consist mthe retrench 
ment of a passage or two of great pc^cgl beauly^m which. 
B^ruram is kpretented as spurred to iSte of 

crimes, by the direct agency of a supernatur^ mid i^olent 
beine. We have been favoured with a «opy of the luim by a 

nartmular frimid and adpirer the aph^ h> 

Ao moniiscrmt coDv of hw alone; tney 


So from his armour 

SVhdse unban-ed ria«>r ; 

He dwells sdpiie; np prthljr thing livp pear bwar 
Save the hoarse Iriweu^i^^ o^er his ^ew, ^ 
/Uid dahk wpds imiffin|:tp staauant 
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Bertram. That maa shall be my mate-^Contend not vhli me-** 
Horrors to me are kindred and society^ 

Or man, or fiend, be hath won the soul of Bertram. 

Bertram is t^noards discovered alonef iemderi^ 

^ and describes the ^ct of the tnc/ul idtervirui Ae emmteeZ. 

Bertram. Was it a man or fiend?-.-Wbate^ it was 
It hath dealt wonderfully with iae>^; ' 

AU is around his dwelling suitable; 

The invisible blast to which the daj^ pines groan^ 

The unconscious tread to which the dark earth echoes, 

The hidden waters rushing to their fall^ 

These sounds of which the causes are not seen ' 

I love, for diey are like my fate mysterious- 

How towm‘’d his proud form through the shrouding gloom, 

H^w spoke the eloquent stlwee of its motion. 

How through the barred visor did his accents 
B oil their rich thunder on their pausing soul i 
And though his mailed hand did shun my grasp. 

And thpugh his closed morion hid his feature, 

Yea'all resemblance to the face of man, 
i felt the hollow wlusper ^ his welcome, 

I felt those unseen eyes were fix’d on mine. 

If eyes indeed were there- ■ 

Forgol^n thoughts of evil, still-born nuschiefi:. 

Foul fertile seeds of passion and of crime. 

That wither’d in my heart’s abortive core. 

Rous’d their dark battle at his trumpet-peal; 

So sweeps the tempest o’er the slun^ering desert. 

Waking its myriad hosts of burning death: 

So calls the last dread peal the wandering atoms 
Of bleod and bone and fiesh and dust-worn fragments. 

In dire array ghastly uni^. 

To bide the eternal summons—. 

I am not what 1 was since 1 beheld iuiiir— 

I was the slave of passion’s eblung sway— 

Ail is condensed, 'bbllected, callous now— 

The groan, the burst, |he fiery flash is 
Down pours the dense and darkening lavan-tide, 

Arresting life and stilling all beneath it. 

Elder two ^ hU bm^ 

Sees’t thou wttbiWlMtt a ste^^^ 
bagt^tbe'dajk'^kn^^ 

T^:;w$tb':inicb.step or-fliash^d'la^ 

And 

Bertram (fuming on him sudd^dr^^ Imn^ wSdi 

;:-;/:fear-—WeUl'shiveriaj|;i^^ ' 

' i^yT;bibe’:see^ him—1dleIAre'dost^tbDU'ga^ 







Jttud 


r Loilffst 

‘ Cnunbted 1» d!ust at sound <** , 

Of 

To Ion#;^isiN^ ^ 

KTrfSiff.'Wh^then heaven'B beais^n be wth you. 

Upon this hour we part—^farewel tor ever. 

Bui"ue1guerwrd^-Sn^ , e . 

The description of tlie tod’s ■’“'g’'''^’ ''^.‘ 


- u let .iTl well cortceivcu, uiui cxetuitru jh 

SmtScent strain of poetry; and, in Ure porusal, siippos- 
Setor were eurrynig lii» '>'“>‘1 back to the period when 
,afh toconrse betwea: mortals and demo.® was cpns.<kml as 
euen in^m tji, the story acquires probability aiki 

m,^tcnrr«i«i toil that which is iil Itsylf to »bjx 

Irftoth^tiU callS forth by 9»pe”‘**“™' 
toe, wliile we axe hapg^lJ^ 


rvL... tr-uid nower,' We atoto bf «he ta^te ’ 

'^ h^Tamhin ^ The s»iw<eto 86*>?b'“ l^J!?c “ . 

is ta S &CweBt«s 
, hl^^r bfehb^ 

tff ia *e oridiciiineat of 


-..moire ..g^^'^liuiiirtiate, 


»pla 






is more gefp^ 
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and more t*oj)iousncss tiian relincment of ideas. But it is aa 
error to sufit*r tlie weeds to rush up with tl:e grain, tlxough 
their appearance may prove the richness of die soil. There is 
time wlieri an iiulhor should refrain, like Job, ‘ even from 
gjf>od words—thom^h it siioiild be pain to him. *-^And although 
we think Mr Mathurine has refonned that error indifferently 
well, in his present w’ork, we tio pray him, in his future com¬ 
positions, to reform it altogether. For tlie rest, we dismiss 
[liju with our best wislies, and not without hopes that we may 
again meet him in the maze of fiction, since, althougli lie has 
threatened, like Prospcro, to break his wand, we liave done 
our poor endeavour to save his book from being burned. 


QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Febnmiy to Jime 1818 . 

AOUICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine. No. 74. 

An Essay on Agriculture, containing an Introduction, in which 
J^ie sciei^c of Agriculture is pointed out, by a careful attention to 
the works of Nature; also the means of rendering barren soils luxu¬ 
riantly productive; to which is added a Memoir, drawn up at the ex¬ 
press desire of his Imperial Higlmt^ss the Archduke John of Austria, 
on the Nature and Nutritive Qualities of Fiorin Grass, &c. By W. 
Richardson, D. I). 

Considerations respecting Cambridge, more particularly relating 
to its Botanical Professorship. By Sir James Smith, M.D. F. R. S. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr Kendall, architect, of Exeter, has just published an Elucida¬ 
tion of the first principles of English Architecture, usually deno- 
mmated Gotliic. The work comprises upwards of 20 finely engrav- 
2 d plates by Mr Storer, respresenting Elevations, &c. taken from tho 
Cathedral Church of Ext*ter, 

ARTS, FIXE. 

New Churches Considered, with respect to the Opportunities they 
offer for the encouragement of Painting. By B. R. Haydon. Svo. 
Is. 6d. 

No. I. of a Series of Twelve Portraits of Distinguished Living 
Characters of Scotland; containing heads of Walter Scott, Estj. 
Francis Jeffrey, Esq. and Henry Raeburn, Esq.; drawn and etched 
i)y William Nicholson; accompanied with slffirt Bipgraphionl No- 
:ices. Size of the plates 11 inches by 9. l^rice 6f each number 
H. l]s.‘6d. for proofs oil fridia paper; and 1/. Is. for plain impress 
(ions. 

VOL. XJCX. NO. 59. 


R 
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antiquities. 

The Elgin Marbles, from the Temple of Minerva at Athens; se¬ 
lected from Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens : To which is 
added, an Historical Account of the Temple, in Sixty Engravings^^ 
4to. 5^. 5s. ^ ^ 

The History and Antiquities of Gainsborough: together with ’h 
T opographical and Descriptive Account of Stow, principally in Il¬ 
lustration of its claim to be considered as a Roman Sidnacestcr. By 
Adam Stark, with plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d.;—royal 8vo. \l. Is. 

Delineations of Pompeii, Engraved by W. B. Cooke, from Draw¬ 
ings made in 1817. By Major Cockburn, R. A. Parti. foL 4/. 4s.; 
Proofs, 6s.; on India paper, 8/. 8s. 

An Historical Description of the Monastery and Chapel Royal of 
Holyroodhouse, with the Curiosities, Monuments, &c. An His¬ 
torical Account of the Palace, and its environs: and Biografiiiical 
Anecdotes of celebrated Individuals connected with its History. 
Fine 6s.—common 3s. 6d. 

A General Description of the Shire of Renfrew, including an Ac¬ 
count of the Noble and Ancient Families, who, from the earliest 
times, have had property in that County, and the most remarkable 
Facts in the Lii’es of Distinguished Individuals. To which is added, 
a Geanolqgical History of the Royal House of Stuart, and of the 
several Noble and Illustrious Families of that name, from the year 
1034 to the year 1710; collected from Public Records, ClfArtularidi 
of Monasteries, and tlie best Historians and Private MSS. published 
in 1710; by George Crawfurd, Author of the Peerage of Scotland, 
Ac. &c, and continued to the present period by George Robertson, 
Author of the Agricultural Survey of Mid-Lothian, &c. 4to. Small 
paper, 31s. 6d.—large paper, 52s. 6d. 

BtOORAPRY. 

An Account of the Life, Writings, and Character of the late Dr 
Alexander Monro, Secundus, delivered at the Harveian Oration, at 
Edinburgh, for year 1818. By Andrew Duncan, sen. M. D. 
Price 28.6d. 

Memoirs of J. Evelyn, Esq. the celebrated Author of the Sylva. 
By W. Bra^, Esq. with many Engravings. 2 vol. 4to, 

Letters from the Abb6 Edgeworth to liiS Friends, written between 
the year 1777 and 1807, with Memoirs of his Life. By the Rev.. 
Thomas R. England. 8vo, 8s. 

The Life of Jeremy Taylor, IX D. Bishop of Down, By the Rev. 
Henry Kaye Bonney. 8vo. 126. 

Examination Bishop of LJandolF’s Posthumous 

entitled,‘‘ Anecdotes of his Life.^ 8vo, 3s. 

The linnual Biography and Obituary, for the year 1818. Vol. IL- 

8vo.^ ■■- ■« 

. Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborou^, with his Original Coc- 
rei^ndence, collected from the Family Records at Blenheim, anti 
other authentic Sources. By W’^illiarn Coxe, M. A. 2 vol. 4to. 
4L 4 «. 
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Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, 
consisting of Authentic Memoirs and Original Letters of Eioinont 
. Persons, and intended as a sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By 
4,^)hn Nichols, F. S. A. V'^ol. HI. 8vo. 1/. 7s. 

1 Memoirs of her late Jlo 3 'al Highness Charlotte /^ugusta, I’rinccss 
‘'of Wales, &c. and of her Illustrious Consort, Prince Cobourg, of 
Saxe Cobourg Saalfeld. By R. Huish, Esq. Author of the Peru¬ 
vians, Src. 8vo. 19s. 

Recollections of Curran, and some of his Contemporaries. By 
Charles Phillips, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Menioires Secrets sur Lucien Buonaparte, rediges sur sa Corres- 
pondancc, &c. &c. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Treatise on the General Principles of Chemical Analysis. Trans- 
lateiffrom the French of L. J. Thenard, bv Arnold Merrich. 8vo. 
12.S. 

CHRONOLOOY. 

Tables of Conqiarative C’hronolog)^, exhibiting the dates of the 
priiicipul Events wliich took place from the Flood to the Fall of the 
Empire; dt'signcd to give young persons correct information respect¬ 
ing the progress of Human Society. 10s. 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

Double Entry by Single, a new method of Book-keeping, applic* 
a'!)! (t to afl kinds of Business, and cxfc;inplilied in five Sets of Books. 
By F. W. Cronhelm. 4 to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Tables of Discount and Proht, on a new and comprehensive plan 
By John Evans, royal 4to. I/. Is. 

DRAMA. 

The Bride of Abydos; a Tragedy, in five acts. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Zunia, or the Tree of Health; an Opera, in three acts. By T. 
Dibdin. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Don Giovanni, or a Spectre on Horseback. By T. Dibdin. Is. 6d. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Thomas Dibdin, Is. 6d. 

The Rich Jew of Malta, a Tragedy. By Marlow. Edited by Ox- 
berry. Is. • 

Love and Laudanum, or the Sleeping Draught; a Farce, in two 
acts, 2s. • 

Rob Roy M‘Gregor, or Auld Lang Syne; an Opera, in three 
acts. By J. Pocock. 8vo. 3s. 

A View of the English Stage, containing a Series of Dramatic Cri¬ 
ticism. By William Hazlitt, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Bellamira, or the Fall of Tunis; a Tragedy, in five acts. By R. 
Shiel, Esq. author of the Apostate. 8vo. Ss. 

Essays on Shakgpeare's Dramatic Characters, with an Illustration 
of Shakspeare’s representation of National Chairacters* By William 
Richardson, M* A. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Amoroso, King of Little Britain. A Burlesque. Is. 6d. 

A History of the Theatres of London, containing an Annual Re¬ 
gister of New Pieties, Revivals, Pantomimes, &c* witli oocasional; 

11 2 
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N«tes and Anecdotes. Being a continuation of Victor's and Oul- 
ton’s Histories, from the year 1795 to 1817 inclusive. By W. C. 
Oulton. 3 vol. H£mo. IBs. 

EDUCATION. 

A Metrical Gjiide to the right Intelligence of Virgil’s Versification! 
By John Carey, LL*D. 3s. 

Tales for my Sons. By M. Kotzebue. 6s. 

The first Elements of Arithmetic, or the Teacher’s and Scholar’s 
Assistant: comprising the first four rules, combined into one series, 
and taught in one operation. By G. Reynolds. 2s. 6d. 

A Guide in the Selection and Use of Elementary School Books 
in every branch of education ; compiled with a view to save much 
uselsss expense to parents, to relieve tutors from perplexity, and to 
economize the time and labour of students. Bv the Rev. Joshua Col- 
Lins, late master of the Grammar School at Newport; corrected to 
the present time by the Rev. W. Catlow, conductor of an Academy 
at Wimbledon, in Surrey. Is. 

History of the Fairchild Family ; or, the Child’s Manual: being a 
collection of Stories, calculated to show the Importance and Effects 
of a Religious Education. By Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. 

French Idioms, adapted to the Use of those who have made some 
Progress in the French Language. By Victor L. du Noyer. 58. 

Geographical Questions and Exercises, blended with Historical 
and Biographical Information. By Ricliard Chambers, Author of a*t 
Introduction to Arithmetic. 28. 

A Visit to the Bazaar; illustrated with 32 Engravings, exhibiting 
the dirterent Trades carried on there, with Explanations. 12nio. 3s, 

Scenes in Europe, illustrated by 84* Engravings, By the Rev. 1. 
Taylor. ]2mu. 4s. 

The Pleasures of Life; written in the manner of jNIrs Burbauld's 
liynms, in prose. By tlie author of many ainiroved little works.— 
i 2n)o. 2s. 6d. 

Outlines of Philosophical Education, illustrated by the method of 
teaching the Logic, or first Class of Philosophy, in the University of 
Glasgow. By George Jardine, A. M. F. R. S. E. Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in that University. 8vo. 12s. 

The Eton Latin Prosody, illustrated witli English Explanations of 
the Rules, and Authorities from the Latin Poets. By John Carey, 
LL.U. 12mo. 

A Grammar of Uie Elements of Astronomy, by means of which 
that sublime scien(;e may be taught in public schools as part of a 
course of liberal education. By Thomas Squire, roy, ISino. 7 b. 6d. 

Tlie Plulosophy of Elocution elucidated and exemplified by read¬ 
ings of the Liturgy of the Church; for the use of young Clergymen 
imd Students who aretopreparing for Holy Orders. By James Wright, 
of Magdalene Hall, Oxlbrdj &c. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Living Languages; containing, in a small com¬ 
pass, tlie necessary Rules for acquiring a knowledge of them, parti¬ 
cularly of the Italian and Spanish, widi a Tteatise on the difficulties 
of Italian PoeUry, By A. Anaya. 12mo. 4*6. 6d. 
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An Essay on Spanish Literature, containing its History from the 
commencement in the 12 th century to tfie present time. By A. 
Anaya. 12mo. 5s. 

The Amusing Companion, containing Philosophical amusements 
^ jmd entertaining recreations for young persons. By William Pybus. 
I I2mo. Is. 6 d. ^ 

Un Dictionnaire des Verbes Fran^ais; or, a Dictionary of French 
Verbs, showing their different governments. To which is prefixed, a 
Table of the irregular Verbs, and some Remarks on the Tenses of 
the Conjugation and the Article. By J. C. Tarver. 8 vo. J Os, 

Adversaria ; or, Selections and Reflections on Civil, Political, Mo¬ 
ral, and Religious Subjects. By George Harrison. 8 vo. 8 s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, compris- 
mg^a Complete Body of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, 
and Commercial. Vol. II. Part I. 8 vo. 9s. 

A brief Description of Nova Scotia, including a particular Ac¬ 
count of the Island of Grand Monan. By Anthony Lockwood, As¬ 
sistant Surveyor General of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 

Grfecnfand : Being Extracts from a Journal kept in that country 
in the years 1770 to 1773. By Hans Egede Saabye ; with an Intro¬ 
duction, containing an account of the manners of the Greenlanders, 
Ac. &c. translated from the German. 8 vo. 10s, 6 d. 

^ HISTORY. 

An Acount of tlie War in Spain, Portugal, and France, from 
1808 to ]81i. By Lieut.-CoI. J. T. Jones, R. A. 8 vo. 15s. 

Uogerson's edition of the History of the Wars, from the Fren h 
Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo, with plates. 2 vol. 8 vo. 208. 

The Civil and Constitutional History of Rome, from the founda¬ 
tion to the age of Augustus, By Henry Bankes, Esq. M. P. 2 vol. 
8 v 0 . 24*8. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, with a portrait from 
the rare print by Crispin dc Passe. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vol. 8 vo. 
11. 5s. 

LAW. 

Form of Process before tlie Court of Session, the New Jury Court, 
.ind Commission of Teinds. Vol. 11. 8 vo. 13s. 6 d. 

A Treatise on the Gifine f^ws: in which it is fully proved that 
game is now, and always has been, the property of the occupier of 
rile land on whioli it is taken, by the law of England. By Edward 
Christian, Esq. 8 vo. 168, . 

Tlie Law of Elections c comprising the law up to the present pe- 
riodj and the statutes relating to elections for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland^ to the 58 Geo. III. inclusive. By Win. T. Roe, Esq. 
T vol. 24s. 

Thoughts on the Expediency of jEtepealing^ tlie Usury Laws. By 
Edw. Cooke, Esq. 28 . 

On Punishment of Death in the Case of Forgery; its injustice and 
ji^Oiipolicy maintained. 8 yo. Is. 
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A Treatise on the Law of Scotland, relative to the Erection, 
Uniwi, and Disjunction of Parishes; the Patronages of Ecclesiastii 
cal Benefices; and the Manses and (Jlehes of the Parochial Clergy. 
By John Connell, Esq. Advocate. 8vo. UJs. 

Decisions of the First and Seconil Divisions of the Court of Scf„- 
sion, from November 1816 to Novcmihcr 1817. Collected by J. 
Wilson, G. Tait, Ri Itollo, and M. A. Fletcher, Esqis. Advocatest' 
Folio, 18s. 

An Essay on Abstracts of Title, to facilitate the Study and Aj)- 
plication of the first Principles and CJeneral Rules of the l./aws of 
Property. By Richard Preston, lisq. Barrister at Law. Part JII. 
royal Svo. 12s. 

The Justice Law for the last Five Years, being iSupplenientary 
the several Treatises on the Office and Duties of a Justice of the 
I’eace, by Burn, Williams, and Diclccnson, comprehending tlie Sta¬ 
tutes and Cases relating thereto, to the conclusicm of the Sessiofi of 
57 Geo. III. with additional Precedents. By William Dickenson, 
Esq. Bannster at LaM'. Svo. 1/. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Poor Laws. By Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, 
Esq. M. P. Svo. 5s. ' '• 

Remarks on the Recent State Trials, and the Rise and l^rogress 
of Disaffection in the Country. To which are annexed. Letters to 
and from the Lord Bishop of Norwich, on the Tendency of his pub¬ 
lic Opinions. By William Firth, Esq. Serjeant at Law. Svo. lOs. (>d. 

Considerations on the Origin, Progress, and present stat'b of the 
English Bankrupt Laws, with reference to their existing defects, 
humbly submitted to the select committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, appointed to consider of the Bankrupt Laws. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

A Treatise on the Bankrupt Laws. By L. Coles. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Law of Tithes. By .1. Mirehouse. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A Digest of the Laws respecting County Elections, from the is¬ 
suing of the Writ to the return and manner of taking the Poll. By 
Samuel Hc 3 rw'ood, Serjeant-at-law. 8vo. 20s. 

The Voter’s Vade-Mecum, being an explanatory Abstract of Fi- 
lection Law. By J,Williams, Esq. Is. Gd. 

Reports of Cases in the High Court of Chancery, Part I. (to be 
continued.) By John Wilson, Esq, of Uie Temple. 8vo. 7s. 

MKDICiNE, SUHGEIIY, ANAT6 mY, &C. 

Edinburgh Medical Journal, No. LV. 8s. 

A Memoir on tile Congenital Club Feet of Children, and the 
Mode of correcting this Deformity. By Antonio Scarpa, Emeritus 
R^feSsof and Director of the Medical Faculty of the Imperial and 
Royal Uuiversity of Pavia, Sec, With five original En^avirigs by 
Atiderloni. 'translated from the Italian. By J. H. Wisliart, Fel¬ 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons, and one of the Surgeons of 
tjNf 

Practical Obsc^rvations on the Action of Morbid Sympathies; as 
ittdittded in the Pathology of certain Diseases : in a Series of Letters 
to his Son on his leaving the University of Edinburgh in 1809. By 
Andrew Witeon, M. D. Kelso. 9s. 
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Practical Observations on Continued Fever, especially that fomi 
at ])rescnt existing as an epidemic; with some Remarks on the most 
efficient Plans for its suppression. By Robert Graham, M.D. Glas¬ 
gow. 8vo. 3s. 

j ^ Statements relative to the present Prevalence of Epidemic Fever 

L among the Poorer Classes of Glasgow, together M^th some Sugges¬ 
tions both for affording more adequate assistance to the Sick, and 
for checking the further progress of the Contagion; in a Letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Honourable the Lord Provost of Glasgow. By Rich¬ 
ard Millar, M. D. 2s. 

Modern Maladies and the Present State of Medicine: the Anni¬ 
versary Oration delivered March 9, 1818, before the Medical So¬ 
ciety of London. By 1). Uwins, M. D. 2s. 

Results of an Investigation respecting Epidemic and Pestilential 
Diicases, including Researches in the Levant. By Dr Maclean. 

An Introductory Lecture delivered at the Royal Dispensary for 
the Diseases of the Ear, to a Course on the Anatomy, l^hysiology, 
and Diseases of that Organ. By Jolm H. Curtis, Esq. ‘2s. 6d. 

Practical Illustrations of the Scarlet Fever, Measles, Pulmonary 
Consumption, and Chronic Diseases, termed Nervous, Bilious, Sto¬ 
machic, and the like. With Observations on the Efficacy of Sul¬ 
phureous Waters in various Complaints. By John Armstrong, M.D, 
8 vo. 14s. 

• A liCtter to the Commissioners for Transports and Sick and 
Wounded Seamen, on the Non-contagious Nature of Yellow Fever; 
containing Hints to Officers for the Prevention of this Disease among 
Seamen. By Janies Veitch, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Complaints, and those various 
and extensive derangements of the Constitution, arising from He¬ 
patic Obstruction. The Third Edition, very considerably enlarged. 
By John Faithhorn, formerly Surgeon in the East India Company’s 
Service. 

A Practical Enquiry into the Causes of the P'requent Failure of 
the Operation of Depression, and of the Extraction ol‘ the Cataract, 
as usually performed; with a Description of a Series of new and im¬ 
proved Operations.* By Sir Win. Adams. 8vo. Ifis. 

Observations on the casual and periodical Influence of particular 
States of the Atmosphere on Human Health and Diseases, particu¬ 
larly Insanity, ^vo. 4s.—Appendix to the Observations. 2s. 

Institutes of iileaUb. By John Robertou, M. D. 3s. 

Surgical Observations; being a Uuarterly Report of Cases in Sur¬ 
gery. By Charles Bell, Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. Vol. II. 
Part I, 8vo. 6s. ^ 

An Attempt to estimate the Power of Medicine in controlling 
Fever, By William Brown, M. D. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Symptoms, Causes, an?l Treatment of Inversio 
Uteri; with a History of the successful extirpation of that Organ 
during the Chronic stage of the Disease. Py W. Newnliam, SiU:- 
geon, Farnham. 8vo. 5s. 
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An Essay on the Medical Waters of Llandrinrod, in Radnorshire, 
South Wales. By R. Williams. 8vo., 5s. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Prostate Gland; illustrated with plates. By Sir E. Hotne. Vol. II. 
8 vo. 34s. . 

Observations to the Nature and Cure of Dropsies. To which i«j 
ndded, an Appendix, containing several Cases of Angina Pectoris, 
with Dissertations, &c. By John Blackall, M. D. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Report of the London Committee for curing the Diseases of the 
Eye. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Armstrong on Typhus Fever. 8vo. 10s. 

A Treatise on Tetanus and Hydrophobia. By J. Reid, Esq. 8vo. 
^s. 6d. 

General Views relating to the Stomach, its Fabric and Functions. 
By J. C. Speers, M. D. 8vo. 5s. , 

A Reply, by Sir William Adatns, to a Pamphlet, by Dr Veitch, 
upon the subject of the Egyptian Ophtlialniia, &c. &c. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations, with Cases illustrative of the Sedative and Febri¬ 
fuge Powers of Emetic Tartar. By William Balfour, M. D, 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLAXequS. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Scotish Language; in which 
the Words are explained in their different Senses; authori/.ed by the 
Names of the Writers by whom they are used, or the Titles of the 
Works in which tliey occur, and deduced from their Origina|s. Ab-< 
ridged from the quarto Edition, by the Author John Jamieson, D. D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 8vo, Hs, 

The Angler’s Vade Mecum, containiug a descriptive Account of 
the Water Flies, their Seasons, and the kind of Weather that brings 
them most on the Water. The whole represented in 12 coloured 
plates; To which is added, a Description of the different Baits used 
in Angling, and where found. By W. Carroll. i2mo. 9s. 

An Address to the Honourable Committee for Uic Relief of Dis¬ 
tressed Seamen ; containing the Outline of an effectual Plan for that 
purpose, pointing out Defects in the Payment of Seamen’s Wages, 
and in tlie manner of taking Sea-apprentices. 2s. 6d. 

Anti-Duello, or the Duell's Anatornie: A Tt’eatise, in which is 
discussed the Lawfulness and Unlawfulness of single Combats : first 
printed in the year 36S2, with a Preface the Editor, and an Ap¬ 
pendix, containing the case of Lord llae and Mr Ramsey, and James 
duff. 8vp. 2s, 

Adventures of a Post-Captain, B|y a Naval Officer, with Twenty- 
Jfive Piatea by Mr Williams, Royal 8vo, 1/. 

British Field Sports. By W. H. Scott; with many beautiful En¬ 
graving^. Detny 8vo. I/. 18s.; royal 8vo $/. 3s. 

Sketches flt Curvilinear Hot-houses, with a Description of the va- 
rk>u» pu^^pc^s in Hprtituitural and General Architecture, to which a 
aolid Iron Sash Bar, lately invented, is applicable. By J. C. Lou¬ 
don, F. L.S. drc. 2s. 

A Review of the Domestic Fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Py Robert Fraser Esq. 4to. 18s. 
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The Gardener’s Companion, or Horticultural Calendar, edited 
from the original manuscripts of J. Abercrombie. By J. Mean, gar¬ 
dener to Sir Abr. Hume, Bart. 2s. 

^ The Science of Horticulture, including a Practical System of Uic 
ISIanagement of Fruit-trees ; arranged on demonstrative physiological 
principles. Illustrated by Sketches, in tweh-e Plhtes, with a Com- 
mc! tnry on the Works of Bradley, Hitt, Miller, Forsyth, Knight, 
Kir,van, Sir Humphry Davy, and Mrs Ibbottson. By Joseph Hay¬ 
ward. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

The Political Mischiefs of Popery, or Arguments demonstratittg 
that the Romish Religion ruins all those Countries wherein it is the. 
established Religion. By a Person of Quality, a Native of France. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Part VII. 
(aitd last) of vol. II. 1,3s. 6d. 

Experimental Researches concerning the Philosophy of Permanent 
Colours, and the best means of producing them, by Dyeing, Calico- 
Printing, &c. By Edward Bancroft, M. D. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/, 16s. 

La I'Vima Musa Clio, or the Divine Traveller ; exhibiting a Serie.s 
of Writings obtained in the Ecstasy of Magnetic Sleep. Translated 
from the Italian of C. A. dc Valdiere. By Geo, Baldwin. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The Music, or Melody and Rytlimus of Language. By James 
Chapman. Svo. 

EpiJtolary Curiositie.s^—Series the first, consisting of unpublished 
Letters of the seventeenth Century, illustrative of the Herbert Fa¬ 
mily ; of the reigns of Janies I.—Charles I.—Charles H .lames II. 

—and William III. Ac. &c. with Notes and an Appendix. Edited 
by Rebecca Warner, of Beech Cottage, Bath, Parts I. and II. 

No. I, Studies of Flowers from Nature. By Miss Smith. 10s. fid. 

No. I, of Italian Scenery, or Views of the most remarkable, cele¬ 
brated, or admired Points of Italy, from Drawings taken in the 
year 1817. By E, F. Batty. Imp. 8vp. 10s. fid. 

The English and French, and French and English Cambist; or, 
Tables of Exchange, from one farthing to a million pounds sterling, 
and from one denipr to a million livres. By John Henry Brohier, 
late Superintendant of the Toulouese Emigrants. In one portable vo¬ 
lume. Ss. bound; # 

Observations on Banks for Savings, showing the Expediency of 
making the Principle on which they are founded applicable to Clerks 
in Public Offices, and all large Establishments of Mechanics, La¬ 
bourers, &c. Is. fid. 

Chess Exercises; intended as a Companion and Sequel to the 
Practical Chess Grammar. By H. S, Kenney, Foplsc. 8vo. 7s. 

Nortli of l^ngland and Scotland in 1704. Foolsc. 8vo, 5s. 

A short Account of the Pindarics, preceded by Historical Notices 
of the different Mahratta States. By 0!ficer in the Service of the 
East India Company, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Sketches of tlie Character, Conduct, and Treatment of the Pri¬ 
soners of War at Auxonne, Longwy, &c, from 1810 to 1814, witlx 
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an Account of the Epidemic in the latter place in 1813. By Farrell 
Mulvey, M. D. 4s. 

Lectures on tlie English Poets, delivered at the Surrey Institution. 
By William Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. V' 

Epistolary Curiosities, Series the Second and last; consisting of f 
unpublished Letters of the 17th Century. Edited by Rebecca War-*^ 
ner. 9s. 

A Reply to Mr Urquhart’s Letters on Impressment, with an Ex¬ 
position of the real Cause of the Difficulties which have arisen in 
procuring Men for the Navy in time of War, and an Explanation of 
the (’ircumstances which induced so many British Seamen to serve 
on board of American Vessels during the late War. By an Officer 
n the Navy. 3s. 

A Selection of Facts from the I)est Authorities, arranged so as to 
form an Outline of the Geology of England and Wales. By W'illiam 
Pliillips. 8s. 

An Essay on the Origin and Operation of the Dry Rot; to which 
are annexed, Suggestions for the Cultivation of Forest Trees, and an 
Afistraet of the Forest Laws. By Robert M‘William. 4to.‘ L’, Is. 

Stereoplia, or the Practical Defence of the Horse’s Foot consider¬ 
ed. By Bracy Clark, F. L. S. with plates. 10s. 6d. 

A System of Book-keeping, adapted solely for the Use of Savings 
banks, with TaWes; to which is now added a Supplement. By 
G. Booth. 5s. * 

A Biographical Karrative and Satirical Work, called Prodigious^ 
€Mr Chtlde Paddie in London. 3 vol. iL 4s. 

Gravity and Levity, in Prose and Verse. 7s. 

Various new Systems and Documents, for the better Duration and 
evident Preservation of ail Ships, tlieir Crews and Cargoes, &c. &c* 
in the most awful Moments of impending Danger, unattended wiUi 
Expense to the Nation or the Individual, by which thousands of 
Ships and millions of Lives w’ili eventually be preserved, the Meant 
being always at hand, and in their own power. By Abu'aham Bos- 
^ett. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Human Life, with Variations, or the Chapter of Aeddents. By 
Citroline Herbert. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Historical Illustrations of the Fourth CantO^of Childc Harold, cotiH 
taming Dissertations on the Ruins of Rome, and an Essay on ItaUan 
Literature. By John Hobhoiise Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

More Thoughts still on the State of the West India Colonies, and 
the proceedings of the African Institution : with CMwervations on the 
Speech of James Stephens Esq. By J. Maryatt, M.P. 8vp. Ss;6d. 

Observations on the Trust-Oath, containing a Statement of the 
Interrogatories that may be put to the Freeholder, and Remarks on 
tfse Answei^ that Uiust l|p made; calculated to explain Nature of 
ttteiinai aihd fictitious Votes. Is. 6d. 

Some Account of the recently discovered periodic annual System 
ofthe Weather cf the British Islands^ with Objections thereto, stated 
answered. Is., 
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Tlie History and Character of Grace Snodgrass. 2s. 

Remarks on Scotch Entails, and the New Notions; or Roups, 
Rackrents, and Ruin, mth a Hint for the Speed}' and cHectual .Abo¬ 
lition of even English Poor Rates. In Letters to a learned Friend; 
a Country Gentleman. 2s. 

A Discourse read at a Meeting of the Caledoijian Horticultural 
Society, 10th March 1818. liy Andrew Duncan, Senior, M. D. P. 
Is. 6d. 

Encyclopaedia Edinensis, Vol. II. Part II. 8s, 

Report for the Directors of the Towm's Hospital of Glasgow, on 
the Management of the City Pewr, tlie Suppression of Mendicity, 
and the Principles of the Plan for the New Hospital; with an Ap¬ 
pendix. 8vo. ‘is. extra boards. 

Epistolary Curiosities : Series the First of Unpublished Letters of 
the Seventeenth Century, illustmtive of the Herbert fiitnily. Edited 
by llebccca Warner, of Beech Cottage, Bath. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into some of the most curious and interesting subjects 
of History, Antiquity, and Science. By Thomas Moir, Member of 
the College of Justice, Edinburgh. ]2mo. 

A^Fr^atise on Rivers and Torrents, with the Method of regulat¬ 
ing their course and channels. By Paul Frisi. 4to. 1/. ILs. (id. 

A View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By 
Henry Ilallam, Esq. 2 vol. 4to. 3/. .3s. 

Anecdotes sur la Cour et lTnt6rieur dc la- Famille dc Napoleon 
*Bonapatte, 8vo. lOs. 6'd. 

Strictures on the Uses and Defects of Parish Registers and Bills 
of Mortality. By G. M. Burrows, M. D. F.L.S. 8vo. 3s. 

On conducting Air by forced Ventilation, and regulating the Tem¬ 
perature in Dwellings : with a Description of the Application of the 
Principles as established in Covent-Garden Theatre and Lloyd’s Sub¬ 
scription Rooms. By the Marquis de Chabanes. 8vo, 68. 

Remarks on two Articles in Bie Edinburgh Review, on the Causes 
and Cure of Pauperism. By the Author of Letters from Scotland. 
8vo. Is. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and Treatment, of the Pri¬ 
soners of War at Auxoime, Longwy, &c. from the year 1800 to 
1814; with an Account of the Epidemic, as it appeared in the latter 
Place in 1813. By Fart-ell Mulvcy, M.D. 48. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. VIII. 
Part II. 25s. 

An Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. By Thomas 
Brown, M. D. Third Edit. 15s. 

MUSIC. 

An Exposition of the Musical System of Mr Logier, with Stric¬ 
tures on his Chiroplast. By a Committee of Professors in London. 

2s, 6d, • 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Index Testaccologicus, or a Catalogue of Shells, British and Fo¬ 
reign : arranged according to the Linnaan system, with Uie Latin 
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jBnglitih names, and references to figures and places where found. 
By W. Wood, F. R. S. and L. S. author of Zoography and General 
Conchology, &c. 8vo. 9s. 

A Guide to Botany, or a Familiar Illustration of the Linna>a» 
Classification of Plants. W^ith coloured engravings. By Jameai,^ 
Millar, M. D. l^mo. 7s. 

NOVELS AND KOMANCES. 

Tales of My Landlord, Second Series, collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish-clerk of (iander- 
clcugh. 4 vol. 32s. 

Benignity, or the Ways of Happiness: a serious novel, selected 
(with additional conversations) from the works of Henry Brooke Esq. 
By a Lady. 12mo. 5s. 

The Steyne: a satirical novel. 3 vol. \l. Is. 

W^oman, or Minor Maxims: a sketch. 2 vol. lls. 

ITte Soldiers of Venezuela, a tale. 2 vol. 12mo. 

Dunethvin, or the Visit to Paris. 4 vol. 1/. 2s. 

Genevieve, or the Orj)han’s Visit. By Mrs Strutt {late Mrs Byron.) 

,3 vol. 166. 6d. 

Voyage to Locuta. By Lemuel Gulliver jim. 4s. ' ' 

Tales of My Landlady; edited by Peter Puzzlebrain, Assistant 
to the Schoolmaster of Gandercleugh. 3 vol. 

The Parish Priest in Ireland. 2 vol. 12rao. lOs. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette. By Madame Genlis. 2 vol. 10s. 6d.^ 
Bath. By the author of Brighton, or The Steyne. 3 vol.* 

Felix Alvarez, or Manners in Spain. By Alexander H. C. Dallas 
Esq. 3 vol. 18s. 

Constancy and Leopold. By Madame Yossy, authoress of Swit¬ 
zerland. 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 4s. 

Undine: a fairy romance; translated from the orginal German of 
Baron de la Motte Fouque. By G. Soane, A. B. 12mo. 

The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other tales (in prose). By James 
Hogg, in 2 vol. 14s. 

Lflewellyn; or, the Vale of Phlinlimmon, a novel. 3 vol. 12mo. 21s. 
Marriage, a novel. 3 vol. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

The Maid of Killarney; or Albrin and Flora: a modem Tale. 
12mo. Ss. 6d. 

Sophia; or the dangerous Indiscretion, a Tale founded upon Fact. 

S vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Lionel; or the last of the Pevenseys. 3 vol. 12mo. 218. 
Physiognomist; a Novel. 3 vol. 12ino. 168. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Cfailde Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead Sea, Deatli on die Pale 
Horae, aiid other Poems. 8vo. Ss. 

Poems written by Somebody; most respectfully dedicated to No¬ 
body, and intended for«Everybody who can read. By Loi^ Byron. 
Foolscap 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Br^po, a Venetian Story. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Beligio Cierici, a Churchman's Epistle. 8vo. Ss. 

poems. By Arthur Brooke, Esq. of Canterbury, foolsc. Svo. 7s, 
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Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by the llev, J. H. Hunt. 
2 vol. !/. 10s. 

Astarte, a Sicilian Tale, with other Poems. 8vo. 7s. 

I ^ Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, .in 5 Cantos. By W. E. Meredith, Esq. 5s. 

The Disappointed Duke, or the Admiral and the Heiress. By 
Peter Pindar. 8vo. 2s. * 

Britain, or Fragments of Poetical Aberration. By Mrs MaemuL 
Ian. 8vo. 7s. 

The Fourth and last Canto of Cliilde Harold, with other Poems 
and Notes. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 12s. 

The Friends, a Poem, in Four Books. By the Rev. Fran. Hodg¬ 
son, A. M. vicar of Bakewell, Derbyshire. 8vo. 7s. 

The Confession, or the Novice of St Clare, and other Poems. By 
the author of Purity of Heart. 12nio. 4s. 

The Suffolk Garland, or a Collection of Poems, Songs, Ballads, 
&c. historical and descriptive of that country, its manners, custonv«, 
&c. 8vo. lOs. 

Select Early English Poets, No. 1 and 4, containing Lovelace’s 
Poems. • 2 vol. 14s. 

No. 1.—Ancient Humorous Poetry, containing ’Tis Merry when 
Gossips Meet. ’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City. By the Rev. H. FI. Milman, 
M. A. author of Fazio. 8vo. 12s. 

• The<43onapartiad. By Wm. Crawford, Esq. .Ls. 

A Poetical Address, written in behalf of tlie Artist's General Be¬ 
nevolent Fund for Recitation. By Mr Britton, at the annual dinner, 
Albion Tavern, London, March 5, 1818. 6d. 

'Tlie Hours, in Four Idyls. By Henry Hodgson, Esq. 7s. 

The Fudge Family in Paris; in a series of Letters. By the au¬ 
thor of the Twopenny Post Bag. foolsc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ovid’s Epistles. By ,E. D. Baynes, Esq. Vol. 1. 8vo. 

Woman. By Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. 5s. 6d. 

Temora, being specimens of an intended Versification of the Poems 
t)f Ossian. By Thomas Travers Burke, Esq. Royal Scots Greys. 
In Four Cantos. ^Os. 

Fhidymion, a Romance. By John Keats. 8vo. 9s. 

Poems ; Latin, Greek, and English. By Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. 
Collected and revised by George Hardinge, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Effusions in Rhyme. By H. Nairne Murray. Foolsc. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

'I'hird and Fourth Cantos of a Prospectus and Specimen of an in¬ 
tended National Work. By William and Robert Wlustlecraft, of -. 
Stow Market, in Suffolk. 8vo. 58. 6d. 

Translations from Camoens and other Poets, with original Poetry. 
By the Author of Modern Greece. 8vo. 4s, 

The Fair Isabel of Cothele, a Cornisli Romance, in Six Cantos. 
By the Rev. R. Pohvhele. 8s. * 

Odes and other Poems. By John Gibson, foolsc. 8vo. 6s. 

Poems, chiefly local: Attachment, the Unsexed Females, Old 
English Gentlemen, Pneumatic Revcdlers, and Family Picture. By 
the Rev, II. Rolwhelc. 3 vol. 8vo. 21s. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on a Bill introduced into Parliament in thd Session 
of JSJ7, for the Amendment of the Law in respect of Modus for 
Tythcs. B)' Ilalph Barnes. 4 s. 

The Cries of the People, addressed to the King, the Ministry, and 
ll)e French Nation. By M. Crevel, late Private Secretary to Prince 
Talleyrand. 8vo. .8s. 

The Political State of the British Empire, containing a General 
View of thti Domestic and Foreign Possessions of the Crown ; the 
Laws, Coinuierce, Revenues, Offices, and other Establislnncnts, Mi¬ 
litary as well as Civil. By John Adolphus, Esq. Barrister at I^w, 
i? voi. 8vo, 8/. 

Catechism of Political Economy. Translated from the French of 
.T. B. Say. By John Richter. 8vb. (>s. 

Observations on Currency, Population, and Pauperism, in Two 
Letters to Arthur Young, Esq. By Thomas Attwood, Esq. .Svo. 5s. 

Considerations on the Policy or Impolicy of the further contiuu- 
auce of the Bank Restriction Act. By I fer>r 3 ’^ James. 3s. 

Observations on I-rord Bathurst's Speech in the House of Peers, 
on the 18th of March 1817, supported by official documents. Sent 
sealed to Sir Hudson Lowe, to the address of Lord Liverpool, on 
the 7th October 1817. 4s. 

Considerations sur les principaux Evenemens de la Revolution 
Frm^aise. Ouvrage Posthume de Madame la Baroime dt Stael, 
public par M. le Due de Broglie ct M. le Baron do Stack 3 vol. 8vo. 
1/. lOs. 

A Reply, by way of Remonstrance, to a Letter lately addressed 
to the Right Hon. G. Canning, signed “ Your Countryman. ” Is, 

On Import of Colonial Corn. By H. T. CoJebrooke, Esq. 8vo. 
7s. (id. 

Considerations on the Poor Laws. By John Davidson, M. A. 
Fellow of Oriel t'oHege, Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

The Rights of Property Vindicated. By R. Fellowes, M. A. .5s. 

The Problem Solved; in the Explication of a Plan of a Safe, 
Steady, and Secure Government Paper Currency, ,and Legal Tender. 
By Samuel Read. ■ 8vo, Is. 

A Full and Correct Account of the Military occurrences of the 
late War between Great Britain and the United States. By W. 
James. 2 vol. 8vo. 3(fe. 

Constitution of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, from their Char¬ 
ters; as exhibited in the Report of the House of Commons, ordered 
to be printed J7tlt June 1793. To which is now added, a Transla- 
tiotfoff the Election Clauses, and Acts of Parlianient relating to the 
Government of said Burghs. 8vo. .5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Tile Protestant Reformation .of the Sixteenth CentHrj', briefly ce¬ 
lebrated as a motive of national gratitude. By the Rev. C. E, de 
Chietlogan, A. M, Rector of {Jo^tpne, Surrey, 8vo. Ss. 

The Indian Pilgrim; dr the Progress of the Pilgrim Nazareenee, 
formerly called Goohah Purist, or the Slave of Sin, from the City 
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of the Wrath of God, to the City of Mount Zion. By Mrs Sher¬ 
wood. 4s. 

Horae Mosaicac, or a Dissertation on the Credibility and Theology 
. of the Pentateuch, and on the Connexion of the Patriarchal, the 
l[i.evitical, and the Christian Dispensations. By G. S. Faber, 15. D. 
Rector of Long Newton, Durham. 2 vol. 1/. 48., 

The New Testament, translated by Dr G. Campbell, Dr P. Dod¬ 
dridge, and Dr J. Mackniglit. ^s. 

Two Letters to the Rev. Dr Chalmers, on his Proposal for In¬ 
creasing the Number of Churches in Glasgow. By an Observer. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Advances in Knowledge, Freedom, and Morals, 
from the Reformation to the Present Times. By J, Lin {.say, DD. 2s. 

Two Letters to the Bishop ot‘ Ossory, concerning Parliamentary 
Concession to the Catholic Claims. By Nath. Highmore, LL. D. 2s. 

lire Protestant’s Catechism on the Origin of Popery, and on the 
Grounds of the Roman Catholic claims : to which are prefixed, the 
Opinions of Milton, Locke, Hoadley, BJackstone, and Burke; wdth 
a Postscript on the Introduction of Popery into Ireland, by the com¬ 
pact dl‘ llenry 11. and Pope Adrian, in the twelfth century. By the 
Bishop of St David’s. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Testimony of Natural Theology, to Christianity. By Tho¬ 
mas Gisborne, M. A. 12mo. 5s. 

^ Discourses on Various Points of Christian Faith and Practice, most 
of whictf were delivered in the Chapel of the Oratoire, in Paris, iu 
I81<S. By Thomas II. Gallaudet. 8vo. 7s. 

The works of the Rev. H. Scougal, containing the Life of God in 
the Soul of Man; with nine other Discourses. To which is added, 
a Sermon preached at the Author’s Funeral. By George Gairdeii, 
D. D.; and a Preface by Bishop Burnet. 5s. 

Church of Englandism and its Catechism Examined ; preceded by 
Strictures on the Exclusionary System, as pursued in the National 
Society’s Schools. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 

Three Sermons on particular Occasions. By the Bishop of Glou¬ 
cester. 2s. 

A Letter on Certain Errors of the Antinomian kind, whidt have 
lately sprung up in the West of England, and are now making an 
alarming Progress throughout the Kingdom. By tlie Rev. John Si¬ 
mons. 4$. 

The Necessity of Maintaining Scripture Doctrine, and endeavour¬ 
ing by every Means to promote Union in the Church of Christ, con¬ 
sidered in two Act Sermons. By the Rev. Hans Hamilton, D. 1). 3s. 

The Polemical Contest betwixt the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, and the Rev. Tlmmas Scott. 5s. 

The ConnexioHQ of Natural and Revealed Reygion; being an at¬ 
tempt lo Illustrate the Evidences and Doctrines of Christianity by 
their relation to the inductive Philosophy of the Fluman Mmtk By 
the Rev* E. W. Grinfield. Syo. , , 

Considc^atipns on the Probable Effects of the Opposititat of the 
Orthodox Clergy to their FlvangeUcal Brethren, occasioned bj1;he 

3 
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late Protest against tlie Church Missionary Society. By an O -tbo- 
dox Clergyman. 2s. 

On the Nature, Progress, and Consequences of Schism ; with ir : 
mediate Reference to the Present State of Religious Affairs in rl>io5 
Country. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarnr. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Familiar Sermons on several of the Doctrines arid Duties of thc 
Christian Religion. By the Rev. William Barrow, Llp..D. 2 vol. 
Svo. lA Is. 

The Greek Septuagint, with the Apoorypha from the Oxford edi¬ 
tion of Bos. Svo. i/. 8s. 

Indian Church History, or an Account of the first Planting of the 
Gospel in Syria, Mesopotamia, and India : with an accurate relation 
of the first Christian Missions in China. By Hios. Yeates. Svo. 6s. 

Principles of (’hristian Evidence Illustrated, by an Examination 
of Arguments subversive of Natural Theology and the internal evi¬ 
dence of Christianity, advanced by Dr Thomas Chalmers in his 
‘ Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revelation. ’ By Duncan 
Mearns, D. D. Professor of Theology in King’s College and Univer¬ 
sity, Aberdeen. 5s. 

Cornelius the Centurion ; a Sermon preached in St Peter’s Chapel 
on March 4, 1818, for the benefit of the Naval and Military Bible 
Society. Bv the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, A. M. 

Lectures, with Practical Observations and Reflections on the Pro¬ 
phecies of John, commencing with the fourth chapter of the Reve¬ 
lation, and coiuinued to the close of the book ; To which is added, 
a Dissertation on the Origin and Termination of the Antichristian 
Apostasy. By Robert Culbertson, minister of the Gospel, Leitli, 
in two vol. Svo. 24-s. 

A Sermon upon Christian Peace; translated from tlie French of 
M. de Bourdaloue, one of the preachers of the Court of Lewis XIV, 
King of France and Navarre, with a Portrait of Bourdaloue. Svo. 
Is. 6d. 

A Word to the Wise?: or a Summary Essay in Vindication of 
the Presbyterian Form of Church Government, stated in contrast 
w ith the prominent peculiarities of Ttibernacle^lndependents; by a 
Presbyterian: to which is added, remarks on ^ Christian Liberality 
opposed to Bigotry, ’ a Sermon, &c. By William Grme. Is. 6d. 

Sermons on various Important Subjects. By the Rev, James Stark, 
Loanhead, Denny. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Counsel of God the only true wisdom; a Sermon preached in 
Charlotte Street Episcopal Chapel, on February 19, 1818, for the 
benefit of the Edinburgh Gratis Sabbatibi Schools, By the Hon. aud 
Rev, G« Noel, A. M, Vi<^ of Rainhani, Kent. Is. 6d. 

The plain £^le, and the England ^ with Re- 

Rectioni bh some important Subjects of existing ReligtOns Contro- 
wrayii;'-'l^. - 4s.■ 

Twenty-five Sernmn^^^ the Doctrines and Duties of Chris- 

tiatiity are illufitinted t:^ Allusions to recent C^tiiiract^ 

and Trin}8a(:^tons« 
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j^^jitnons on the Nature^ Offices^ and Character of Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. J. Bowdler. , 8vo. 14>s. 

Ah Introduction to the, Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell Hornts M. illustrated with 
maps and fac'similes of Biblical Manuscripts. 3 vol. Svo. 2/. 2s. 

Annals of Scottish Episcopacy from the year 1788 to the year 
^^1816, inclusive; being the period which the late Ri^ht Rev. John 
Skinner, of Aberdeen, held the office of Senior Bishop and Primus, 
of whom a Biogra]}hical Memoir is prefixed. By the Rev. John 
Skinner, A. M. Forfar. 8vo. 12s. 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Grace. By Jolm Colquhoun, D. D. 
Minister of the GosjkjI, Leith. Fine, 6s. ; Common, is. 6d. boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen iii England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. Engraved from Drawings by J. P. Neale, with 
Descrijjtions. No. I. (to be continued monthly). Royal 8vo. 4s. • 

Illustrations of the Island of Stulia, in a Scries of Views, accom¬ 
panied by a Topographical and Geological Description. By Wil¬ 
liam Daniell, A. R. A. Imp. 4to. 2/. 

Topograpliical and Panoramic Survey of the Cainpagna cli Roma, 
Ivith Rmerences to (leology, History, and Anticpiities. By Dr F. 
C. L. Sickler, 8vo. H. Is. 

Description of the principal picturesepic Beauties, Antiquities, 
and Geological Phenoiueua of the Isle of Wight. By Sir Henry C. 
Englefieid, Jlhirt. With additional Observations on the Strata of the 
Island. By Thomas Webster, Esq. Illustrated by Maps and 50 
Phigravings, by W. and G. Cooke, from Original Drawings by Sir 
H. Engletield and T; Webster. Royal 4to. 7L 7s. Large paper 
10 /. 108 . 

A new Picture of Rome, or an interesting Itinerary. By Marien 
Vasi. 12s. 

A General History of Malvern, intended to comprise all the ad¬ 
vantages of a Guide, with the move important details of Chemical, 
Mineralogical, and Statistical infonnation. By John Chambers, Esq. 
Svo. i5s. 

Hakewell’s Views in I^aly. Part I. 4 to. 12s. Gd.; Royal 4U). 18s. 
Indian paper SOs, 

The History of Cornwall^ in seven Parts. 4to. bomid in 2 large 
vols. 8/. 88. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

• Travels of his Royal Highness the Duke of Angoulcme through 
the Northet’n arid iSouth-west Departments of France, in October 
and November 1817. 8vo. With a portrait. 

Ti^veis from Vieritta through Lower Hungary; with some re- 
I marks on the state of Vienna during tlie Congress in 18i4. By 
' Richard Brigjht, M. D. With numerous engravings. 4to. 4/. 4 k. 

( Narrative of an Expedition to explore the rivei- Zaire, usually 
called the Coi^o, in South Africa, in 1816*, under the direction of 
Captain J. K. Tuckey, R. N. lo whicfri-ls added the Journal of 
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Pr<>ft;.ss»r Smith, and an Appendix, containing the natural history 
of that part of the kingdom through which the Zaire flows. Four¬ 
teen plates. 4:to. 2/. 2s. 

Travels to the Mouth of the Black Sen; 't>y Gen. Count An- 
dreossy ; translated from the French, with plates, and nine maps. 

Travels in Canada and the United States, in 1816 and 1817- By 
I-ieut. Francis Hall, 11th Light Dragoons. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's Bay, in his Majesty's ship 
Rosamond, contniring some Account of the North-Eastern Coast 
of America, mid the Tribes iidtabiting that remote region. By 
Lieut. Edward Chappell, R. N. 8vo. 12s. 

A journey to Rome and Naples, performed in 1817, giving an 
Account of the present State of Society in Italy; and containing 
Ob'servatioiiH on the Fine Arts. By Henry Sass. 8vo. 12s. 

^ Letters of a Prussian Traveller, (interspersed with numerous per¬ 
sonal Anecdotes), descriptive of a tour through Sweden, Prussia, 
Austria, Hungary, Istria, the Ionian Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, the Morea, Greece, Calabria, Italy, Tyrol, the Banks of 
the Rhine, Hanover, Holstein, Dentiiark, Westphalia, and Holland. 
By .John Bramsen, Esq. 

A Picturescpie Tour of Italy, in illustration of, and with reference 
to. the 'I'ext of Addison, Eustace and Forsyth. From Drawings 
taken on the spot in 1816 and 1817- By James Hakew'ell. Part 1. 
tto be completed in 12 parts). 4 to. 12s. 6d. Large paper 18s. 
Proofs IL 10s. 

Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, and Koordistan, in 1813 
and 1814-. W'ith Remarks on the Marches of Alexander, and the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. By John Macdonald Kinnier, Esq. 
8wo. IS.*-'. 

Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence in that Island during the 
years 1814' and 181.5: containing observations on the natural phe¬ 
nomena, history, literature, &c.; with an introduction and appendix, 
plates and map. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 

Observations on Greenland, the Adjacent Seas, and the Nortli- 
west pas.sage to the Pacific Ocean, made in a Voyage to Davis’s 
Strait, during the Summer of 1817. By ISeniard O’Reilly, Esq, 
With chart and plates. 4to. 21. 2s. 
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Aut. I. (httBiMrdiimis mr Us Principaux Mvinhnens de la lU- 
volution Franfoise^ OuvPdge Posiktme de Mad^ la Baronne 
de Stael. Publip par M, liE Due DE Beqglie et M. le Ba- 
iieN DE Stael. En Trojls Tomes, 8vo. pp. IfiSvi. Lon- 
dres, 1818. 

BOOK oaD possibly possess a higher interest tlian this which 
^ is now before us. It is the last, dying bequest of the most 
brilliaii writer that has appeared in bur days ;--and it treats of 
a period of history which we already know to be the most im¬ 
portant that has occiirred for , ceiituries ; and which those who 
look back on it, appr othori Cpptur^, have elapsed, will probably 
consider as still more important 
We caiiriot stop now fo ssay all that we think of Matlame de 
Stal'land yet we must sAy, that we think her the most pow* 
erful writer that her country has produced since the time of 
Voltaire and Rousseau—and the greatest wi'iter, of a woman, 
tlmt any time or any country has produced. Her taste, perhaps, 
is not cpiite pure i and her style is too irregular and ambitious. 
These taults may even go dapper. Her passion for and 
the tone of exaggeration which it naturally produces, have pro¬ 
bably interfered occasionally with the soundness of her judgment, 
and given a suspicious colouring to some of her representations 
of fact. At all events, they have rendered her impatient of the 
Immtier task of completing her, explanato^ details, or stating in 
their order all the premises of her reaspim^. She gives her his¬ 
tory in abstracts, and l>er theories in aphbnsms aiid the great¬ 
er part of her works, instead ot’prcsenting that systematic unity 
from which the highest degree^ of ttrchgth and bbaii^ and 
tieamess must ever be derh’^ed, may be iairly descril^ 

XXX. Ko. 60. 
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collection of striking fragments—in wliich a great deal of repe¬ 
tition does by iio means diminish the effect of a good deal of 
inconsistency. In these same works, however,' whether we con¬ 
sider them ns fragmertts or as systems, we do not hesitate to say 
that there arc more original and profound observations—more 
new images—greater sagacity combined with higher imagina¬ 
tion—and more of the true philosophy of the passions, the po¬ 
litics, and the literature of her contemporaries—than in any 
other author we can now remember. She has great eloquence 
on all subjects; and a singular pathos in representing those 
bitterest agonies of the spirit in which wretchedness is aggravat¬ 
ed by remorse, or by regrets that partake of its character- 
Though it is difficult to resist her when she is in earnest, w e 
cannot say that we agree in all her opinions, or apjtrovc of all 
her sentiments. She overrates the irnportaiice of Literature, ei¬ 
ther iji determining the character or affecting the happiness of 
mankind; and she theoristes too.c'onfidently on its pas^t aJid its 
future history. On subjects like this, wc have not yet facts c- 
nongh for so much phiIos<>])liY; and must be contented, wc Icai-, 
for a long time to come, to csill many things accidental, which 
it w'ould be more satisfactory to refer to determinate causes. 
In her estimate of the happiness, and her notions of thc#wisdomt 
of private life, wc think her both unfortunate and erronc{)iiK. 
She makes passions and high sensibilities a great deal too in¬ 
dispensable; and varnishes over all her pictures too unilbrni- 
ly with the glare of an extraviigant or affected entluisiasm. 
Slic represents men, in short, as a great deal more unhapiiy, 
more depraved and more energetic, than they are—anti seems 
to respect them the more for it.—In her politics she wlar more 
unexceptionable. ■ She is everywhere the warm friend aiul ani¬ 
mated advocate of liberty—and of liberal, practical, and philan¬ 
thropic principles. On these subjects we cannot blame licr en¬ 
thusiasm, wdiicli has nothing in it vindictive or provoking; and 
are far more inclined to envy than to reprove that sanguine 
and buoyant temper of mind which, alter alt she has seen and 
suffered, still leads her to overrate, in our appifehensiou, both 
the nierit of past attempts at political iunelioration, and die 
chances of their success hereafter. It is in that futurity, we fear, 
I^T ih inake it present, that the lovers of man¬ 

kind must yet, for a while, console themselves for the disappoint- 

to beset them. If Mad. de Stael, hoW- 
predicts much confidence, it must be admitted 

thit S^'Iidiaurs have a, ppwefftd tendeh^^ realize her predic- 

are all full of the most animating views of 
improvement of our social condition, and the means by 
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which it may be effected—the most striking refutations of pre- 
. vailing errors on these great subjects—and the most persuasive 
expostulations with those who may think their interest or their 
honour concerned in maintaining them. E\yu tlu'y who are 
the least inclined to agree with her, must admit, that there is 
much to be learned from her writings; and we can give them 
no higher praise than to say, that their tendency is not only to 
promote the interests of phihmtliropy and independence, but to 
soften, rather than exasperate, the prejudices to which they arc 
opposed. 

Of the work before us, we do not know very well what to say. 
It contains a multitude of admirable remarks—and a still gieat- 
er iiumber of curious details; for Mad. dc S. was not only a con¬ 
temporary, but an eyewitness of much that she describes, and 
had the very best access to learn what did not fall under her 
immediate observation. Few persons certainly could be better 
(jualified to appreciate the relative importimce of the subjects 
that fell under her review; and no one, we really think, st> lit¬ 
tle likely to colour and distort them, from any personal or party 
feelings. With all tho.se rare qualilications, however, and in- 
^ estimable advantages for performing the task of an liistoriaw, we 
caimot*say that she has made a good history. It is too much 
broken into fragments. The narrative is too much intcrruptetl 
by reflections : and tbe reflections too much subdivided, to suit 
the subdivisions of the narrative. There are too many events 
omitted, or but cursorily noticed, to give tbe work the inter¬ 
est of a full and flowing history; and a great deal too many 
detailed and analyzed, to let it pass for an essay on the philo¬ 
sophy or greater results of these memorable trmisactions. We 
are the most struck with this last Ikult—-which perhaps is inse¬ 
parable from the c<mdition of a contemporary writer;—for, 
though the observation may sound at first like a paradox, we 
are rather inclined to think, that the best historical compositions 
—pot only tlie most pleasing to read, but the most ju.st and in¬ 
structive in themselves—^piust be written at a very considerabla 
distance from the times to which tliey relate. When we read 
an eloquent and judicious account of great evejit.s transacted in 
other ageis, our first sentiment is that of regret at not being able 
to learn more of them. We wish anxiously for a fuller detail 
of particulars—we envy those who had the good fortune to 
live in the time of such interesting occurrences, and blame them 
for having left us so brief and imperfect a memorial of them. 
But the truth is, if we may judge from our own experience, tliat 
the greater part of those who were present to those mighty 
operations, were but very imperfectly aware of their import’* 
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ance, ami coiijccturetl but little of the influence they were to 
exert on future generations. Their attention was successive¬ 
ly engaged by each semirate act of the great drama that we.s 
]xissing before tlieni; l3ut did not extend to the connected effect 
of the Avhole, in which alone posterity was to find the grandeur 
and interest of the scene. The connexion indeed ol’ those dif¬ 
ferent acts is very often not then discernible. Tlie series often 
stretches oit beyond the reach of the generation which witness¬ 
ed its beginning; and makes it impossible for them to wfe(^ra/c 
what liad not yet attained its completion; while, from similar 
causes, many of the terms that at first appeared most importaiil , 
are unavoidably discarded, to bring the problem within a ma¬ 
nageable comjiass. Timcj in shorti performs llie same services 
to events, winch distance docs to visible objects. It obscures 
and grjidually annihilates the smallj but renders tliosc that are 
very great much more distinct and conceivable. If we would 
know the true Ibrm and bearings of a range of Alpine moun¬ 
tains, wc must not grovel among the irregularities of its sin-tace, 
but oltsorve, from the distance of leagues, the direction of its 
ridges and peaks, and the giant outline wliich it traces on the sky. 
—A traveller who wanders through a rugged and pietures(]ue 
district, though struck with the beauty of every new valle\^, or tin/ 
grandeur of every cliff that he passes, has no notion at all of the 
general configuration of tlie country, or even of the relative si¬ 
tuation of the objects he has been admiring; and will under¬ 
stand all those things, and his own route among them, a thou¬ 
sand times better from a small map, on a scale of half' an inch 
to a mile, which represents neitlicr thickets nor hamlets^ than 
from the most painful efforts to combine tlie indications of tlie 
strongest memory. The case is llio same witli those who live 
through periods of groat historical interest. Tliey arc too near 
the scene—too miicli interested in each successive event—and 
too much agitated with their rapid succi%sion* to form any just 
estimate of the character or result of tlie ivhole. Tliey are like 
private soldiers in the middle of a gi-eat battle, or ratlier of a 
busy and complicated campaign-—hardly knowing w'hcther tliey 
have lost or won, and having but the most obsture and imper¬ 
fect conception of the general movements in which their own 
rfete has been ijivolvekl. The foreigner who reads of them in 
^^ej^assefte, or the peasant who secs them from the toi) of a dis- 
PPPliliill pt a ste^hj^ has iii feet a far better idea of them, 

ihg fifteen httudrcci names that have been 

4^ fame witli the great events of the 

how mmiy will go down to posterity ? In 
jhft'pr<d)jd>iHty not m than twenty: And Who shall yet venture 
;:|0 say which twenly it will be? Bui it is the same with the 
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events as with the actors. How often, during that period, have 
we mourned or exulted, with exaggerated emotions, over occiir- 
■ rences tliat we already discover to have been of no permanent 
importance !—how certain is it, that tlie far greater proportion 
of those to which we still attach an interest, wiU be viewed with 
the same iiulifterence by the very next generation !—and how 
j)robabie, that the whole train and tissue of the history will ap¬ 
pear, to a remoter posterity, imder a totally different character 
and colour from au}' that tlic most penetrating observer of the 
))rcscnt day has tiiought of ascribing to it! Was there any 
contemporary, do we think, of Mahomet, of Gregory VII., of 
I'ansl, or Columbus, who formed the same estimate of their 
acliievcineiits tlmt wx* do at this day ? Were the great and Avise 
melt w’lu) brought about the llelbrmatioii, as mucli aware of its 
inipojtance as the Avhole world is at present ? or does any one 
imagine, that, even in the later and more donicstic events of the 
establishment of the English Commonwealtli in KJIS, or the 
Euglfsh*Revolution in 1688, the large and energetic spirits by 
whom those great eA'ents were conducted, were fully sensible of 
tiicir true cluiracter and l)carings, or at all foresaw the mighty 
consequences of which they have since been prolific ? 

, But plough it may thus require tlic la})so of ages to develop 
the true character of a great transaction, and though its history 
may therefore be written with most adv’^antage very long after its 
occurrence, it does not follow thatsucli a history will not be de- 
ficiejit in many qualities which it w'ould be desirable for it to 
possess. All we say is, that they arc qualities wdiich will gene¬ 
rally be found incompatible with tliose larger and sounder view's, 
which can- hardly be malured w'hile the subjects of them are 
recent. That'this is an imperfection in our liistories and histo¬ 
rians, is sufficiently obvious; but it is an imperfection to w'hich 
we must patiently resign ourselves, if it appear to be an una¬ 
voidable consequeaice of the limitation of our faculties. M'q 
cannot both enjoy the sublime effect of a vast and various landr 
scape, and at the sam^time discern the form of every leaf in the 
forest, or the movements of every living creature that breatlies 
w'ithin its expanse. Beings of a higher order may be capable 
of this;—ana it would be very desirable to be so; But, consti¬ 
tuted as we are, it is impossible; and, in our delineation of such 
a scene, all that is minute and dettiched, however interesting 
or important to those w’ho are at hand, must therefore be omit¬ 
ted—while the general effect iis enti^usted to masses in which no¬ 
thing but the great outlines of great cWpJts arc preserved, and 
the details left to be inferred from the character of their resulted 
dr the larger features’of their Ujsiial accompanimcHts. 
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It is needless to apply this to the case of history; in which, 
^hen it records events of permanent interest, it is equally im¬ 
possible to retain those particular details which engrossed the 
attention of contemporanes—^both because the memory of them 
is necessarily lopt in the course of that period which must elapse 
before the just value of the whole can be known—and because, 
6?ven if it were otherwise, no human memory could retain, or Im- 
man judgment discriminate, the infinite number of particulars 
which must have been presented in sucli an interval. We shall 
only observe, further, that though that which is preserved is gc- 
‘nerally the most material and truly important part of the story, 
it not iinfrequently happens, that too little is preservetl to afford 
materials for a satisfactory narrative, or to justify any general con¬ 
clusion; and that, in such cases, the historian often yields W tlie 
temptation of connecting the scanty materials that have reached 
him by a sort of general and theoretical reasoning, which natu¬ 
rally takes its emour from the prevailing views and opinions 
of the individual writer, or of the age to which he beldiigfe. If 
an autlior of consummate judgment, and with a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the unchangeable principles of human nature, under¬ 
take this task, it is wonderful indeed to see how much he may 
make of a subject that appears so unpromising—and ,it is al-j 
most certiiin that the view he will give to his readers, of such 
an obscure period, will, at all events, be at least as instructive 
and interesting as if he had had its entire annals before him. 
In other hands, however, the result is very different; and, in¬ 
stead of a masterly picture of rude or remote ages, true at least 
to the general features, of such periods, we have nothing but a 
transcript of the author’s own mdst recent fantasies and follies, 
ill disguised under the masquerade character of a few tradition¬ 
al names.*—It is only necessary to call to mind such books as 
Zouche’s Life of Sir Philip Sydney, or Godwin’s Life of Chau¬ 
cer, to feel this much more strongly than we can express it. 
These, no doubt, are extreme cases;—but we suspect that our 
impressions of almost all remote charactAs and events, and the 
general have of the times or sodetfes which produc¬ 

ed thenii are ntuch more dependent on the peculiar temper and 
of ihe popular wr^ whom the memo]W of is 
pr^rre4 thnn it m pleasM^ to think of If we 
take die trouble of lodkihg ror ourselves into the documi^ts 

those histories are made^ we feel at once 
^ is for a very difFcu»ent represeitotion of 

ftom* tibat whioh i« current in the world; And 
we^^o have very opposite representations. 

wilh'^Vohaif^s--'^ ' 
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with Mitford—Hume or Cl^endoh with Ralph or Mrs M‘Au- 
lay; and it will be difficult to believe that these different-writers 
• are speaking of the same persons and things. 

The work before us, we have already said, is singularly free 
from faults of this description. It is written, we do think, in 
the true spirit and temper of historical impartiality. , But it has 
faults of a different character; and, with many of the merits, 
combines some of the appropriate defects, both of a contempo¬ 
rary and a philosophical history. Its details are too few and 
too succinct for the former—they are too numerous and too 
rashly selected for tlie latter;—awhile the reasonings and specula¬ 
tions in which perhaps its chief value consists, seem already to 
be too often thrown away upon matters that cannot long be had 
in femembrance. We must take care not to get entangled too 
far among the anecdotes—but the general reasoning cannot de¬ 
tain us very long. 

It is the scope of tlic book to show that France must have a 
free gofernment-r-a limited monarchy—in express words, a con¬ 
stitution like that of England. This, Mad. de S. says, was all, 
that the body of the nation aimed at in 1789—and this she says 
the great majority of the nation are resolved to have still—un- 
,dctcrr^l by the fatal miscarriage of the last experiment, and un- 
disgusted by tlie revival of antient pretensions which has ac¬ 
companied its close. Still, though she maintains this to be tlic 
prcvjiiling sentiment of the French people, she thinks it not al¬ 
together unnecessary to combat this discouragement and this 
disgust;—and the great object of all that is argumentative in her 
book, is to show', that tliere is nothing in the character dr con¬ 
dition, or late or early history of her countrymen, to render 
this regulated freedom unattainable by them, or to disqualify 
them from the enjoyment of a representative government, or the 
functions of free citizens. 

For this purpose she takes a rapid and masterly view of the 
progress of the different European kingdoms, from their primi¬ 
tive condition of feudal aristocracies, to their present state of 
monarchies limited by law, or mitigated by the forc^ of public 
opinion ; and endeavours to show, that the t^urse has been the 
same in all, and that its unavoidable tetipini^on is in a balanced 
constitutioii like that of England. The ffrst change was the re¬ 
duction df the Nobli^ chie^y by aii^ which the Common^ 
then first pretending to wealth or intelligence, afforded to the 
Ch*own—and, on this basis, some small states, in Italy and Ger¬ 
many espechdly, er^ted a p^m^ent system of freedom. Biit 
the necessities eff war, and the substatntion of hlr^ ;forces for 
the feudal militia, led much more gi^er^y to tlie estwiimineQt 
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of an arbitrary or despotical authority; which was accomplish¬ 
ed in France, Spain and Fngland, under Lewis XI., Philip II., 
and Henry yill, Then came the of commerce, luxury, 
and taxes,—which necessarily ripenecl into the age of general 
intelligence, individual wcaltli, and a sense both of right and 
of power in the peoples—and those led irresistibly to a limita¬ 
tion on the powci-s of the Grown by a representotive assemlily. 

England having less occasion for a land army—and having been 
the first in the career of commercial prosperity, led the way in this 
js;reat amelioration. But the same general principles have been 
operating in all the continental kingdoms, and must ultimately 
produce the same cfiects. The peculiar advantages which she en¬ 
joyed did not prevent England from being enslaved by the tyraruiy 
of Henry VIII., and Mary;—and she also experienced tlie huz- 
ards, and paid the penalties which are perhaps inseparable from 
the assertion of popular rights.—She also overthrew tlje monar¬ 
chy, and sacrificed tlie monarch in her first attempt to set limits 
to nis power. TheEnglish Commonwealth of 1648, originated in 
as wild speculations as the French of 1792 —and ended, like it, in 
the establishment of a military tyranny, and a restoration wliicli 
seemed to confbund all the asserters of liberty in the general 
guilt of rebellion:—Yet all the world is now agreed that 0is was 
but the first explosion of a flame that could neither be extin¬ 
guished nor pcraianently repressed; and that what took place in 
1688, was but the secpiel and necessary consummation of what 
had been begun 40 years before—and which might and would 
have been accomplished without even the slight shock and dis¬ 
turbance that was then experienced, if the Court had profited as 
much as the leaders of the people by the lessons of that first ex^ 
perience. Such too, Mad.de S. assures us, is the unalterable des¬ 
tiny of Franceand it is the great purjjose of her book to show, 
that but for circumstmices which cannot recur—mistakes that 
cannot be repeatesd, and a^idents which iicvar happened twice, 
even the last attempt would have led to tliat bless^ consumimi- 
riob***-and that evefy thing is thelhirest train to secure 

it, great effort hr hazard of 4i®ttt*’bance. 

iri6^« ,are supported with infinite taleii^ and 

ha& read the^ will probably dispute; 
be''M)*;^4hdeed!;1^:^:thinkthttt^tHey^^ ' 
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peaceful, and secure. Hie example of England is her great, 

• indeed her only authority; bUt we are afraid that she has run 

‘ the parallel with more boldness than circumspection, and over¬ 
looked a variety of particulars in our case, to which she could 
not easily find any thing equivalent in that of her country. It 
might be invidious to dwell much on the opposite character and 
temper of the two nations; thotigli it is no answer to say, that 
this character is the work of the government. But cun Mud. de 
S. have forgotten, that England had a Purliamcnt and a repre¬ 
sentative legislature for 500 years before lOiS ; and that it was 
by that or^an^ and the widely spread and d(^eply foundoil ma¬ 
chinery of the elections on which it rested, that the struggle w{is 
made, and the victory won, which ultimately secured to us the 
bldfesings of political freedom ? The least reflection upon the 
nature of government, and the true Ibundations of all liberty, 
will show what an immense advsmtage this was in the contest; 
and with what formidable obstacles tnosc must have to struggle, 
whoCarc obliged to engage in a similar conflict without it. 

All political power, even the most despotic,- rests at lust, as 
was profoundly observed by Hume, upon Opinion. A govern¬ 
ment is justi or otherwise, according as it promotes, more or 

• less, tljc true interests of the people who live under it. But it 

is stable and secure, exactly as it is directed by the opinion of 
liiosc who really possc;ss, and know that they possess, the power 
of enforcing it, and upon whose opinion, therefore, it constant¬ 
ly depends;—that is, in a militaiy despotism, on the opinion of the 
Soldiery-in all rude and ignorant communities, on tlie opini¬ 
on of tliGse who monopolize the intelligence, the wealth, or the 
discipline which constitute power—the PricsthcMid—the landed 
proprietors—the armed and inured to war ;—and, in civilizeri 
societies, on tlic opinion of tliat larger proportion ol' the people 
who can bring their jjoint mlents, wealth and strength, to act in 
concert when occasion requires. A government may indeed 
subsist for a time, although opposed to the opinion of those 
classes of persons ; lflit .its existence niust always be precarious, 
arid it probably will not subsist long. The rialm al appro¬ 
priate therefore, is, in every case, duit which enables 

ildiose ii'ho actually administer die government, to ascertain and 
cimform djcni^lves in ^t^^^ to tlie opinion of those wdio have 
the power to overturn it; and nb govemmeiit whatever can pos¬ 
sibly be secure where there are no arrangements lor this pur¬ 
pose. Tiiu« it is plainly for want of a pTO^ l>csjioik ComHlti<> 
;fito^^-—for want 0 safe wa^ of getting at the opi¬ 

nions of their Arniies, that the Sidtmis and other Asiatic sove¬ 
reigns are so frcKjuently beheaded by their |anis8Mrie« dr insur¬ 
gent ^|,dicry: and, in like manner, *it was lor want of a pix^ep 
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Feuclal Constitution, that, in the decline of that system, the king 
WAS so often dethroned jby Barons, or excommu¬ 

nicated by an usuiping Priesthood. In more advanced times* 
there is tne same necessity of conft>nain^ to the prevailing opi¬ 
nion of those mpre extaided and diversihed descriptions of per¬ 
sons in whom the power of enforcing and resisting has come to 
reside; and the natural and only sale constitution for such so¬ 
cieties, must therefore embrace a Representative assembly. A 
government may no doubt go on, in opposition to the opinion of 
this virtual ju'istocracy, for a long time after it has come into ex¬ 
istence. For it is not enoughthat mere is wealth, and intelligence, 
and individual influence enough in a community to overbear all 
pretensions opposed to them. It is necessary diat the possessors 
of this virtual power should be aware of their own numbers, find 
of tlie conformity of their sentiments or views; luid it is very late 
in die progress of society before the means of communication 
are so multiplied and i^roved, as to render this practicable in 
any tolerable degree. Trade and the press, however, hkve now 
greatly facilltatecl these communications; and in all the central 
countries of Europe, they probably exist in a degree quite suf¬ 
ficient to give one of the parties, at least, very decidea impres¬ 
sions Ixith as to its interests and its powers. 

In such a situation of things, we cannot hesitate to ^y that 
a Representative government is the natural, and will be the ulti¬ 
mate remedy; but if we find, that even where such an institu¬ 
tion existed from antiquity, it was posdble so fatally to miscal¬ 
culate and misjudge the opinions of the nation, ks proved to 
be the case in the reign ot our King Charles, is it not manl¬ 
iest that there must be tenfold risk of such miscalculation, in 


a country where no such constitution has been previously known, 
and'where, from a tliousand causes, the true state of the pubfic 
mind is so apt to be oppositely misconceived by the opposite 
parties, as it is up to the present hour in France ? 

The gi'eat and cardinal use of a representative body in the 
lemslature, is to a^rd a direct, safe and legitimate channel, by 
w thiifpubUc opinion may be brought to act on the govem- 

it to perform this function with success it 
% that a certain number of dqpiMfos^ a^ 

seht info the legblatihre^^ 

n of prerimis foainin^ Itsdf 

iih be nor authentic 

s:*'^ii||^|^::foanner first, estabh^ment-of foe repre- 

.-pcifotton rery nearly as ■ 
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for public purposes, the real state of opinion must be substan- 
.tially unknown even to tihe most Qbservaiitrresidcnt in each par- 
• ticufar district;—and its j^neral bearing all over the country can 
never possibly be leameaTl:^ the most diligent inquiries, or even 
guessed at with any reasonable degree of probability. The first 
deputies, therefore, are necessarily returned, without any firm 
or assured knowledge of the sentiments of their constituents— 
and they affain can have nothinff but the most vague notions of 
the temper in which these sentiments are to be eiilorced—while 
the whole deputies come togedier without any notion of the 
dispositions, talents, or designs of each other, and are left to 
scramble for distinction and influence, according to the measure 
of their zeal, knowledge, or assurance. In England, there were 
noasuch novelties to be hazarded, cither in 1640 or in I6SB. 
The people of diis country have had an elective Parliament from 
the earliest period of their history—and, long before either of 
the periods in question, had been trained in every hamlet to 
the exercise of various political franchises, and taught to con¬ 
sider themselves as connected, by known and honourable ties, 
with all the persons of influence and consideration in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, and, through them, by an easy gradation with the 
^ politic^ leaders of the State;—while, in Parliament itself, the 
place and pretensions of every man were pretty accurately known, 
and the strength of each party reasonably well ascertained by 
long and repeated experiments, made under all variety of circum¬ 
stances. The organization and machinery, in short, for collect¬ 
ing the public opinion, and bringing it into contact with the 
amninistration, was perfect, and in daily operation among us, 
from the most ancient times. Tlie various conduits and cnan- 
nefe by which it was to be conveyed from its first faint springs 
in the villages and burghs, and conducted in gradually in¬ 
creasing streams to tlie central wheels of the government, were 
all deep worn in jthe soil, and familiarly known, with all their 
levels and connexions, to eveiy one who could be affected by 
their condition. In.'Franee, when the new sluices were opened, 
not only were the waters universally foul and turbid, but tlie 
quantity and the currents were all irregular and unknown; and 
some stagnated or trickled feebly along} while others rushed and 
roared wth the violence and the mischief of a torrent. But it 
is time to leave these perplexing generalities, and come a little 
closer to the work before Us. 

It was tlie Cardinal dq Richelieu, according fo Mad^de S., who 
completed the degradation of the French itobuity, bf|^ by Louis 
XLand tlie arrogance and Spanish gravi^ of Louis XIV., 
assumed, as she says, ^ pour eloigner de iui la familiori^ des 
jugmens, ’ fixed them in the capacity of courtiers; and ;^t ^ 
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end to that gay and easy tone of communication which, in the 
days of Henri IV., had made the task of a courtier both less 
■wearisome and less degrading^ l^e has no partiality, indeed, 
for the memory of tliat buckram hcrf>-^and is very indignant at 
his iK'ing regarded as the patron of literature. ‘ II })crsi*cutii 

* Port-Royal, dont Pascal etoit le chef; il fit inourir do chagrin 
‘ Kacine; il exila Fenelon; il s’opposa constaniincnt aiix hon- 

* neurs qii’on vouloit rondre a J^a Fontaine, ct ne profcssfi dc; 
‘ I’ajtlmiration que pour Uoileau. La littoratuiv, cii I’cxaltant 

* avec exces, a bien plus fait pour lui qu’ll n’a fait pour elle. ’ 
(I. p. S6.) In his own person, indeed, he outlived his popula¬ 
rity, if not'his fame. The brilliancy of his early successes was lost 
in his later reverses. The debts he had contracted lay like a load 
on the nation ; and the rigour and gloominess of his devotion was 
one cause of the alacrity with which the nation plunged into all 
tile excesses and profligacy of the regency and the succeedr 
ing reign. 

That reign—the weaknesss of Louis XV.—the avowed- and 
disgusting influence of his mistresses and all their relations, 
and the national disasters whidi they occasioned—together with 
the general spread of intelligence among the body of the peo¬ 
ple, and the bold and vigorous spirit disployetl in the writings, 
of Montesquieu, Voltaire, anil liousseau, created a general feel¬ 
ing of discontent and contempt lor the government, juid jirc- 
pared the way for those more intrepid reformers who were so 
soon destined to succeed. 


Louis XV^I, says Mad. de S., would have been the mildest 
and most equitable of despots, and the most constitutional of 
constitutional kings—“had he been born to administer either 
an established despotism, or a constitutional monarchy. But 
he was not fitted to fill the throne during the diflicult and 
trying crisis of a transition from the one state to the othen 
He was sincerely anxious for the happiness and even the 
rights of his people! but he hod a hankering afier the abao* 
iiite power which seemed to be his lawful inheritance j and was 

by those about him to cling to it too fong 
iSir httt or that of the country. The Queen, witfi 

more of tlibse imtui^ 
dl pi^udlc^! M* de ^aur^ a ininistiiar cf dbe seijool, 
pon^ th^ 
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Irom rejecting tliein, we nkve too much regard for our readers 
,to oppress tlieui, at this tiipe of day, with an analysis of the 
Compte Rendu, or the scheme for provincial assemblies. As 
an liistorical personage# he must have his due share of notice; 
and no fame can be purer than that to whicli he m entitled. His 
daughter, we think, has truly described the scope of his endea¬ 
vours, in his first ministry, to have been, ‘ to persuade tlje King 
‘ to do of himself that justice to the peojilc, to obtain which 
‘ they afterwards insisted for representatives. ’ Such a coiiii- 
sollor, of course, had no chance in 1780; and, the year after, 
M. Necker was accordingly dismissed. The gi’eat objection to 
him was, that he proposed innovations—‘ et dc toutes les in- 
‘ novations, celle cjue les courtisans et las financiers detestent le 
‘ plus, e’est 1'Economie. * Before going out, however, he did 
a great deal of good; and found means, while M. de Maurepas 
had a biul fit of gout, to get M. de Sartine removed from the 
minis^ry.of Mariiie—a personage so extremely (liligent in the 
studies belonging to liis department, that when M. Necker went 
to see him soon after his appointment, lie found him in a cham¬ 
ber all hung round with maps; and boasting, witli much com¬ 
placency, that ‘ he could already put his hand upon the largest 

of them, and point, with liis eyes shut, to the lour quarters of 
‘ the world ! ^ 

Caloiine succeeded—a frivolous, presumptuous person,—and 
a financier, in so far as we can judge, after the fasliion of our 
Poet-laureate; for he too, it seems; was used to call prodigality 
* a large economy; * and to assure the King, that the more la- 
vi.sh he and his court were in their expense^ so much the bet¬ 
ter would it fare with the countryi Tlic consccjuence was, 
that the disorder soon beciune irremtHliable; and this sprightly 
minister was forced at last to adopt Turgot’s projiosal of sub**- 
jecting the privileged orders to their sliurc of tlic burilens^— 
and finally to adviSe the convocation of the Notables, in 1787. 
The Notables, however, being all privileged persons, refused 
to give up any of thetr immunities~and they and M. de Ca- 
loiiric were dismissed accordingly. Then came the wavering 
and undecided iithniiiistration of M. dc Brienno, which ended 
with the resolution to assemble the States-Geueralahd thia 
Wiift the Eevoliition! 

Hitherto, says Mad. do S., the iijrition at large, and espe* , 
etally the lower orders, had taken no sliare in these discussions. 
The resistance to tlie Court—the complaints—die for re¬ 

formation, originated and was confined to the privilege orders 
-—to the Parhaments—the ISTobles and the Clergy. No re* 
volution indeetl can succeed in; a civiUsed countn”, whicht d#es , 
hot begin at least with the hi^er orefors. 




parliament of Paris, in Which the jieers of France had seats, 
and which had always been most tenacious of the privileges of 
its members, that tne stig^tibn was first made which set fire 
to the four quarters of the ungdom. In that kingdom, indeed, 
it could hardlj^ fail, as it was made in the form of a pun or 
hon mot. They were clamouring against the minister for not ex¬ 
hibiting his account of the public expenses, when the Abbe Sa¬ 
batier said—‘ Vous deraandez, messieurs, les etats de recettc et 
‘ de depensc—et ce sont les Etats-Gaieraux qu’il nous faiit. *— 
Tills was eagerly repeated in every order of society; addresses 
to that effect were poured in in daily heaps; and at last M. de 
Brienne was obliged to promise, in the King’s name, that the 
States-General should assemble at the end or five years, ^liis 
delay only infiamed the general impatience: and die Clergy hav¬ 
ing solemnly reclaimed against it, the King was at last obliged 
to announce that they should meet early in the following year. 
M. Necker at the same time was recalled to the ministry., 

The States-General were demanded by the privileged orders; 
and, if they really expected to find tliem as they were in 1614; 
which was their last meeting, (though it is not very conceivable 
that they should have overlooked the difference of the times), 
we can understand that they might have urged this demand with¬ 
out any design of being very liberal to the otlier orders of the 
community. This is die edifying abstract which Mad. de S. has 
given of the proceedings of that venerable assembly. 

. * Le Clerge demanda qu’il lui fot permis de lever des dimes sur 
toute espece de fruits et de grains, et qu’on defendit de lui faire payer 
des droits d I’entr^e des villes, ou de lui imposer sa part des contri¬ 
butions pour les chemins; il reclama de nuuvelles entraves a la li¬ 


berty de la presse. La Noblesse demanda que les principaux emplois 
fussent tous donnds exclusivenient aux gentilshommes, qu’on interdSt 
Aux roturiers les arquebuses, les pistolets, et fusoge des chiens, d 
nloins qu’ils n’eussemt les jarrets coupes. £lle demanda de plus que 
les .roturiers payassent de nouveaux droits seigneuriaux aux gentils- 
hbmmes posseiteeurs de fiefs; que Ton suppifmdt toutes les pensiohs 
itccord^es Aux membres da tiers ^tat; mais que les gentil^ommes 
exempf^ fie la contra par corps, et do tout subside sur les 
.1^ qb’ils pusi^t prendre du sei;^^ les grealers 

Udirbi que les marchands; enfin que lb tiers €tat fht 

lirb%4 fie porfor^^ de ccdul des gbntil^ommes. ’ 1. 

.yr-'' ■ ■■ ;-yy''' 

■yhowever,'' Were fiecreefi^andi,. that.. the. 

might still lie upon the higher orders, 
-Inylfiie' name of the 'King,: invited ail. and- .sundry 
'Upon ^ fbey manner' ih whicfii.ythat. 

^fofyn, 'the^Kobles^,' 

'e^;deUberated’ ap£(rt-<^ahd'eacH 
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had but one voice in the enactment of laws;—^so that the privi¬ 
leged orders were always two to one against the other—and the 
course of legislation had always been to extend the privileges of 
the one, and increase the burdens of die other. Accordingly, 
the tiers etat had long been defined, ‘ la gent ciiirveable et tail- 
‘ table a merci et d misericorde ’—and Mad. de S., in one of 
those passages that already begin to be valuable to the forgetful 
world, bears this striking testunony as to the cflect on their ac¬ 
tual condition. 

‘ Les jeunes gens et les Strangers qui n’ont pas connu la France 
avant la rtrvolution, et qui voient aujourd’hui le peuplo enrichi par la 
division des propri6tis et la suppression des dimes et du regime feo- 
dal, ne peuvent avoir I’idee de la situation de ce pays, lorsque la na¬ 
tion qiortoit le poids de tons les privileges. Les partisans de I’escla- 
vage, dans les colonies, ont souvent ciit qu’uii paysan de France 
etoit plus malheureux qu’un negre. C’^toit un argument pour sou- 
lager les blancs, nniais non pour s’endurcir centre les noirs. La mi- 
sere aecrftit Tignorance, I’ignorance accroit la nalsere ; et, quand on 
se demande pourquoi le peuple fran^ois a ete si cruel dans la revolu¬ 
tion, on ne peut en trouver la cause que dans Tabsenoe de bonlieur, 
qui conduit a I’absence de morality. ’ 1. 79. ^ 

But what made the injustice of this strange system of laying 
file hea\8est pecuniary burdens on the poorest, a thousand times 
more oppressive, and ten thousand times more provoking, was, 
that the invidious right of exemption ainie at last to be chiimed, 
not by the true ancient noblesse of France, which, Mad. de S. 
says, did not consist of 200 families, but by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of persons of all descriptions, who had bought patents 
of nobility for the very purpose of obtaining this exemption. 
There was nothing in the structure of French society that was 
more revolting, or called more loudly for reformation, than tlie 
multitude and the pretensions of this anomalous race. They 
were nKwt jealously distinguished from the true original noblesse; 
which guarded its purity indeed with such extreme rigour, that 
no person was allowe^ to enter any of the royal carriages whose 
patent of, nobility was not certified by the Court hefralds to bear 
date prior to the year HOO; and yet not only assumed 
the name and title of nobles, but were admitted into a full 
ticipatton of aM tfieir most oifensive privileges. It is widi jus^ 
tice, therelbre^ that Mad. de S. reckons as one great cause of 
the Revolution,-^ 

* cette foule de ^nfilshonunes du second <n'dre aaobllsHi^ la veille, 
soit par les lettres de noble^sse que les rois d^nnoient faisant 

suite ^ IWraucyasenient dei^aulpis, soit par les cbargeiB yeiaales de 
s^cr6taire du rqi*. etc., qui assofcioieut de nouveaux indiyidus; au^^ 
droits et auk privilC>ges des anciens genfihhomnies. La nafiop Se 
spreit soumise vblontiers a la pr6Sminence des families lustoriquesi 
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je n’exagSre pas en affiraKint qu’il n’y en a pas plus de deux cents 
en Prance. Mais les cent mille nobICS! et les cent mille pretres qui 
vouloient avoir des privileges, a I’egal de ceiix de MM, de Montmor- 
enci, de Grainmont, de Crillon, etc.^ ruvoltoient g6n6ralenient; car des 
negocians, des Hommes de lettres, des propri6taires, des capitalistes, 
lie pouvoient comprendro la sup^iorito qu’on vouloit accorder d 
cettc noblesse acquisc a prix de reverences ou d'argent, ct d laquelle 
vingt-cinq ans de date sufiisoient pour si6ger dans la chanibre des 
nobles, et pour jouir des privileges dont les plus honorablcs membres 
du tiers etat se voyoient prives. 

* La cliambre des pairs en Angleterre cst une magistrature patri- 
cienne, fondle sans doute sur les ancient souvenirs de la chevalerie, 
mais tout-d-fait associee d des institutions d’une nature tres-differente. 
Un m^rite distingu^ dans le commerce, et snrtout dans la jurispru¬ 
dence, en ouyre- journellement I’entree, et les droits repr^seiuatils 
que les pairs exerCent dans l*i6tat, attestent a la nation que e’est pour 
le bipn public que leurs rangs sqnt instituSs. Mais quel avantage les 
Francois pduvoient-iis trouver dans ces vicomtes de la Garonne, ou 
dailB ces marquis de la Loire, qui ne payoient pas seulement leiir part 
des impdts de T^tat, et que le roi lui-memc ne recevoit pas a sa cour, 
puisqu’il falloit taire des preuves de plus de quatre sidcles pour y 
etre admis, it qu’ils etoient a peine /inoblis depuis cinquantc ans 
La vanite des gens dc cette classe ne pouvoit s’exercar qne sur leurs 
inf^rieurs, et ces inferieurs, e’etoient vingt-quatre iriiltions d%ommes.‘ 
1 . 166 - 168 . 


Strange ns it may appear, there was no law or usage fixing 
the numher of the deputies who might be returned; and though, 
by the usage of 1 G14,and someformer assemblies, the three orders 
were allowed each but one voice in the legislature, there were 
earlier examples of the whole meeting and voting as individuals 
in the sanie assembly. M. de Brienne, as we have seen, took 
the sapient course of calling all the pamphleteers of tlie kingdbtn 
into council upon this emergency. It was fixed at last, thougli 
not without difficulty, that the deputies of t^e people should be 
equal in number to those of the other two classes together; ana 
it k a trait worth mentioning, tliat the on^ committee of Nobles 
vyho vOtcMl for this conce^^ was that over which the present 
idng of Frimce.pr If it meant any thing, however, dna 

^x^nceanpii impheiclthai the to deliberate in !isoih<^ 

ihon,^^i^ andyet, incrediliie as It now 

peai^ ^e l^t is^ th ^inm^ers allowed the 

pqties to emwA, without having set^ 

to its- 

blunders :tiiat ensured or accele- 
'this..ha$ always^appearcd.to ns . 

td is^the ihost incoiiceivalde. llie pointy however^ though 
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not taken up ^ any autl)||wfe pteif^lly discussed atnon^ 
the 'tiilkesrs',of Paris,;' us, that the sidu-.OT' 

:Qw Uei$ Jtdt wa« at .ti^^i^||e;n^^ coirti 

patiy, as well as die bulk of the nation. 

Tous ceux et toutes cfpe^" ^ !^uu« )a, haute compagnie de 
France, itiftuoient ftur parloiem vivefnent cn faveur 

de la catuie de la nation. &mode 6toit dans ce sens ; c’etqit 
le resiiltat de tout le dix-hnipi^ine si^cle; et les vieux pr^juges 
qui coinbattoient encore pour les anciennes institutions, avoi- 

* ent beaucoup moins de force alors, qu’ils n’en ont eu a aucune 
‘ ^poque penaant les vingt-K-’in^ annecs suivantes. Enfin fa- 
‘ scemiaiit de I’esprit public dtoit tel, qu-il entraina le parleoient 
‘ lui-meme.* (I. p* 172-8.) The clamour that was made against 
theiij, was not at that time by the atlvocates of the royal prero¬ 
gative, but by intetestetl individuals of the privileged classes. 
On the contrary, Mad. de S. asserts positively, that the pt>pular 
party was then disposed, as of old, to unite with the Sovereign 
againsft the pretensions of these bodies, and that the Sovereign 
was understood to participate in their sentiments. The state¬ 
ment certainly seems to derive no slight confirmation from the 
memorable wokIs which were uttered at the time, in a public 
address by thu feigning King of France, then the first of the 
Princes ftf the fblood.—‘ Une grande revolution etoit pret, dit 
‘ Monsieur (aujourd’hui Louis XVIII.) li la municipalitd dc 
‘ Paris, en 1769 ; Ic roi, par ses intentions, ses vertus, et son 

* rang supriime, en kre le chej!* We perfectly agree 

with Mad. de S.—que toute la sagesse de la circonstance ^toit 


f ps^hing, says Mad. de S., can be imagined naore striking than 
sight of the 1200 deputies of Franco, ns they passed iti; 
procession m hear mass at Notie Dame, the day before 
^rai^m^ing ofife 

La^om^usese troinrant deidtuo de sa splendeur feaprit de 











lo^g-tempSi quaii^ an rayp^t une foi.8Jlper 5 u : son immense chevelure 
Ip i^stinguoit pntre tout :'force en d^pendoit com- 
me celle de San)?ion; son visage emprpiitoit de rexpression de sa 
laidpur meme, ct toute sa person;^ donnoit fidee d’une puissance irre- 
giili^re, mais enfin d’une puUssmcfi 4'^^on se la representeroit 
dans un tribun de peuplc. 

‘ Aucun noni propre, cxcepte le isien, n’etoit encore c616bre dans 
les six cc»»ts deputi's du tiers ; niaia il y avoit beaucoup d’hommes 
bonorabies, et beaucoup d’hommes a craindre. ’ I. 185, 186. 

TJie first (lay of tlicir meeting, the deputies of course insisted 
that the whole three ordors sliould sit ailtl vote together; and the 
maj(n’ily of the nobles and clergy of cipurse resisted:—And this 
went i»n tor nearly two inonlhs, in the face of the mob of Paris 
and the people of France-—before the King and his Council could 
make up their own minds on the mutter. The inne;? ca¬ 
binet, ill which the Queen and the Pidnccs liad the chief sway, 
had now taken the alarm, and was for resisting the pretensions 
the lliird Estate ; w'hiie M. Necker, and the ost^^jsibje mi¬ 
nisters, were for coniproniising witVi them, while their power was 
not yet disclosed by experience, nor their pretensions raised 
by' victory. The Ultnus relied on the army, and were for 
dismissing the Legislature as soon as they had grnptcd a few 
taxes. M. Keeker plainly told the King, that hoedid net 
think that the army could be relied on; and that he ought to 
make np his mind to reign hereafter under a constitution like 
that of England. There wei’C fierce disputes, and endless con¬ 
sultations; and at length, within three weeks after tlic States were 
opened, and before the Commons had gained any decided advan¬ 
tage, M. Necker obtained the full assent both of the King and 
Queen to a Declaration, in whidi it was to be announced to the 
St^es, that they should sit and vote as one body in all questions 
ot taxation^ md \n I’m chambers' only in all other questions. 
This arrajigpment, de S. asSurfEis us, would have satisfldl 
Commons at tlie time, and invested the thfQhe witti the 

of popularity. But, after a full and ddiberate consist 
; ]j|^^ pixm 1^ the paj^ 
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M:id. de S. calls the acddf^ial, exclusion of the deputies from 
their ordinary }))ace of in^Ung-^-which gave occasion to the ce- 
Jebrated and theatrical dath of the Tennis-court. After till, 
Mad. de 8. much nnght liilivc been regained or saved, by 
issuing M. Necker’s declaration. But the very flight before it 
was to be delivered, the coiiucrl was adjourned, in coustnjuence 
of a billet frxom the Queen J—two new councillors suid two jirirtces 
of the blood were called to take part in the deliberations; and 
it was suddenly cletennined, that the King should announce it 
as his pleasure, that the Three Estates sliould meet and vote 
in tlieir throe separate chambers, as they h.ad done in 1614-! 

M. Necker, full of fear and sorrow', refused to go to the meet¬ 
ing at which the King was to make this iinpoi tavit ct^minunica- 
tioui It was made, however—and received with inunnurs of 
deep displeasure ; and, wlicn the Chancellor orileretl the depu¬ 
ties to withdraw to their sepanite cliainhcr, they answered, that 
they were the National Assembly, and would stay where they 
were! "Thewhole visible population seconded this resolution, 
witli indications of a terrible and irresistible violence: Perse¬ 
verance, it Was immedialely seen, would have led to the most 
dreiidfiil consequences; and the same night the Queen entreat¬ 
ed M. Necker to take the management of the State upon him- 
seltj anft solemnly engftgod to follow no councils but his. The 
minister complied ;-~and immediately the obnoxious order w'Us 
recalled, and a royal mandate was issued to the Nobles and the 
Clergy, to join tliti deliberations of the Tiers (;tat. 

Iftl iiese reconciling ineasures had been sincerely followed out, 
the country and thei monarchy ini^ht perhaps have been saved. 
But the party of the tJltras~‘qui parloit avec bcnucoup de d^ 

*'tliiin de I’autorite dll roi d’Angleterre, ct vouloit fatre consi- 
‘ d4rer comine un attentat, lapensee de r£‘duire itn roi de France 
* au miserable sort chi monarque Britannique ’—tills misguid¬ 
ed jpairiy—had st'd^ tOo ntucli wreight in the royal councils; and, 
;#Inte they took advantage of the calm produced by M. Keeker’s 
Iheasqres and popul^ijjity, did hot cease secretly to hasten tlie 
inarch of Mi de Biroglie with his'Qeibh upon Ptnis 

—j-wlth the desj^, ^8CarcHy'd^^s^bledj' of ^ them;-to 

dilsperse .’;^bhs{^enn^;: 
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faife consentir k la Impdii dont eUe avoit be- 

soin, afin de fes renvo^er insure. < CQ|^e un te| projet ne pouvoit 
8tre seconds M. Neckcr, <mi ite pird|M6tt de le renvoyer d^s quo 
la force liniiitaire seroit rassemblil. C^iqbmite avis par jour I’infor- 
tnoient de w %tuation, et il ne Iqi pas possible d’en douter; 
mab il savoit aussi que, dans lea circonstances oft Ton se trouvok 
alors, il ne pouvoit quitter $a place sans confirmer les bruits qui se 
r^pandoient sur les mesures vtolentes mie Ton pr^'paroit ft la cour. 
Le roi s’6tant resolu ft ces mesures, M. Necker ne voulut pas y pren¬ 
dre part, mais il ne vouloit pas non plus donner le signal de s'y op- 
poser; et il restoit 1ft comiue une sendnelle qu’on l^soit encore ft son 
poste, pour tromper les attaquans sur la manccuvre. ’ 1.231—2^3. 

He continued, accordingly, to go every day to tlie palace, 
where he was received with cold civility ; and at lust, wlien die 
troops were all assembled, he received an order in tlic midtfte of 
the night, commanding him instantly to quit Fmnce, and to Jet 
no orijc know of his departure. This was on die night of the 
ilth Jiiiy ;—mid os soon as his dismissal was knowni^all Paris 
rose in insurrection—-an army of 100,000 men vms arrayed in ’ 
a night^ind, on tlie 14-tJi, tlic Bastille was demolidied, and tlic 
King brought as a prisoner to tlie Hotel de Viile, to express his 
approbation of all that had been done. M. Neckcr, who had 
girt as far as Brussels, was instantly rwalled. llpwards of twe 
millions of men took iip arms in the countty—ana it was mani¬ 
fest that a great revolution was already consummated. 

Tliere is next a series of lively and masterly sketches of the dif¬ 
ferent parties in the Constituent Assembly, and their various leatl- 
ers. Of these, the most remarkable, by far, was Mirebeau, who 
appeared in opposition to Neckcr, like the evil spirit of the Revo¬ 
lution contending with its better angel. Mad. de S. says of Jlini, 
he was * Tnbun par calcul et Aristocrat par gout. * 'Hiere 
never, jmrhaps, ii^s an bistance of so much talent beihg a(^>m- 
pahied and ueutraibEed by so much profligaity. Of all the dur¬ 
ing spmtsthatv^ on that troubled scene» no caie, during 
his life, eva' dar^id encoanteF h : and vet sueh was his w’^t 
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1. WI»t1ieW*ife 



iai$. ilad, de Sta^l^ to 

Abb6 Mawry, was true ^ 0 —‘ Quand il a r^i- 

‘ son, nous disputons; il a tort, je Vecrase, ’ 

.' Opposed to this, an4 finely is die charac¬ 

ter of M. de la Fayctto-^tlie pilrest, the most temperate, and 
therefore the most inflexible friend of ralionuj lH)crty in Frajice, 
Considering the times in which he has lived, and the treatment 
lie has met with, it is a proud thing for a nation to be able to 
name one of its public characters, to whom this high testimony 
ran be tone, without risk of contradiction. ‘ Dcpuis le depart 
‘ de M. de la Fayette pour rAm^riqiie, il y a quarante aiis, on 
‘ ne i>eut citer hi une action, ni line parole de lui qui n’ait ete 
* dans la meme ligne, sans qu’aucun interet personnel se soit 
‘ jamais mel6 a sa condaite. ’ The Abb(J 8ieyes seems to us a 
litt^; like our Bcntham. At all events, this little sketch of him 
is worth preserving, 

‘ 11 avoit meng jusqu’d quarante ans une vie solitaire, refleclnssant 
sur Ics questions politiques, et portant une grande force d'abstraction 
dans petfee etude; mais il etoit peu fait pour comiiiuniquer avec les 
autres hommes, tant il s’irritoit aisement de leurs travers, et tant il 
los blessoit par les siens. Toutefois, comme il avoit un esprit supe- 
rieur et des fa9ons de s’exprimer laconiques et tranchantes, c’etoit la 
mode dans ra8Sembli§e de lui montrer un respect presque supcrsti> 
gtieux. ^irabeau ne demaadoit pas mieux que d’accorder au silence 
de rAbb6 Sieyes le pas sur sa propre Eloquence, car ce genre de ri* 
valite n’est pas redoutable. On eroyoit a Sieyes, a cet horame mys> 
terieux, des secrets sur les constitutions, dont on esperoit toiijours 
des eflets ^tonnans quand il les r^v^leroit. Queiques jeunes gens, et 
meme des esprits d’lme grande force, professoient la plus haute ad¬ 
miration pour lui; et Ton s’accordoit a le louer aux depens de tout 
autre, parce qu’i) ne se fliisoit jamais juger en entier dans aucune cir- 
constonce. Ce qu’on savoit avec certitude, e’est qu’il detestoit les 
distinctions nobiliairea; et cependant il avoit conserve de son hat de 
pretre un attachement au clerg^, qui se manifesta le plus clairement 
du monde lors de la suppression des dimes. Us veulent Hre liinn ct 
ne savent pas disoit-il d cette occasion ; et toutos les fautc« 

de rassernblce (^tment renfermies dans ces paroto ' h S05-6. 

The most remarkttfile party, fierhaps, hi file Assembly was that 
of file Aristocrates, cotisisthig chiefly of file Nobles Clergy, 
and abopt thirty^ of the Ctomons* In the situation in which they 
were placet!, one would have expected a gtiod deal of litixiety, 
bitterness or enthusiasm, fioin tiiem. Biitj in France, things 
aiect people difFertmfiy* NbtJiing be more characteristic 
fiihh fiie following powei^ ‘ Ce parfii; tpil avoit pro- 

^ teste eontre toutes les resolutions de Faipmbl^ei assistoit 
> que par prudence; tout ee qu^t y falsoit toi par<ms^ 
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* lent, mats if’es-pm sMeux J ridicule ccttc 6.6- 

‘ couverte du dix4mitieme slecie,"«;?(? —tandis qu’on n’a- . 

* volt eii jtksqu’alors que des nobles, dei jpt^^tros, et du peuple ! ’ 
(I. p. 298.) Tbcy h<>d their domiteVjpart, iKiwever, on tlie op¬ 
posite side. TIa specuialive, rtfiihing, and phihiiithropic re- 
ibrincrs, were })reciscly a nintch tor them. There is infinite 
taiein, truth rnd p;!th''s, in the tcdlowing htisty observations. 

‘ IJs gagnerent de rascendant dans Tassembl^e, eh se moquant des 
inod6res, coinme si la moderation 6toit de la foiblesse, et qu’eax 
seuis fussent des caractrrcs forts ; on les voyoit) dans les salles et sur 
les bancs d^s deputes, tourner en ridicule quiconque s’avisoit de leur 
representcr qu’jivant eux ies honimes avoieht exists en socifete, que 
les Ccrivains avoient pens^/et que rAngloterre 6toit en possession de 
queSque liberty. On eut dit qu’on leur r p6toit Ies contes dc \'?ur 
nourrice, tant i!s ecoiUoient avec impatience, tant Us pronongoient 
avec dedain de certaines phrases bicn exag^r^es et bien d6cisives, sur 
rimpossibiJite d'admettie un s6nat heriditaire, un s^nat menie it vie, 
un veto absolu,, une condition de propriety, eufin tout ce qt^, 
ent-ils, attentoit a la souverainetC' du peupie! Jh portoient la jldwte 
df's courx dans It dcmocrutiique^ et plusieurs deput^ls du tiers 

6toieni, tout a la tbis, eblouis par leurs beiles mauieres de gcntiis- 
homines, et capf iv. s par leurs doctrines democratiques. 

‘ Ces chefs eJegans du parti populaire vouioient entrer daps lemi-, 
nistf're, 11s souha.toiant de conduire les affaires msqu’au point oil 
Ton auroit besoin d’eux ; mais, dans cette rapide descente, le char ne 
s’arr'tb pointieUrs relais; iis n’etoient point conspirateurs, mais ils 
atf contioient trop en leur pouvoir sur J’assembieev. et se dattoient de 
relever ie ti ono des qu’ils i’auroient fait arrtver jusqu’a kur poitte; 
m:T .t , quand ils voulurent de bonne foi rej^rer ie mat deja fiiit, il 
n'etoit plus temps. On ne sauf oit compter conibiini de d sastres aur 
roit lit j>u 'fcro bpargn^s j la France, si ce paiti de^jeunes gens se fut 
rtVim av<:C !rs mikdbres; car, avant Ies evenumeus du 6 Octobre, 
lorsqu * ie roi n'avoit point ete enlevt* de Versiiiiles, et que I’annee 
Fraif oisi*, lepandue dans les provinces, conservoit encore quelque 
voHpect pour le trdMe, ks circonstances 6toient*folJes qu’on pouvtiit 
^iabiir uae mbiiArchie raismmaye en France. ’ 1. SO -li05. 


is is n cuiisnis pi'fctol pl,the vlvaciouwiCs^W vulgar prejiidices, 
th^i Mad* Iwe thought it lieCessary, in 181,6, to 

r4dt^; ih tlfo poplar opinioii: that the iii«- 

by theiiired 

ipfofe&tfog'^account of the •<iUtj!agie|: 
Ueiqber oi' the Uuiihltifopb: 

to 

; -^wl. de ;:8., was ii.':spectapreB$ 

,i«torior:.ol’.die palacep/foid thou^: 
liiot topefethat; liiow in’ her,' iiccount, we ■canitot-t^ei^ 
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making one little the mob had filled all the 

/courts of the palacey-^’-^^pi^'*^; [ ' 

‘ La reiue parut aiors dflfria ie isa^ ses cheveux gtoient eiV dCsofi. 
dre, sa figure etoit pale* mai? dtgne, et tout, dans sa perstmiie, fnip- 
poit i’imagination: le peuple demandaqu’clle parut %ur lel>ak*on ; et, 
comnic toute la coUr, appciee la courdeniarbre, etoit rcmplic d’honi- 
nies qui tenoient en niain des armes a feu, on put appercevoir duns la 
j)hysjonoruie de la reine ce qu’elle redoutoit. Neanmoins ellc savtinguy 
.sans hesiter, avec ses deux enfiins qui hii servoient de sauvegurde. 

‘ La multitude parut attendrie, en voyant la reine coiiime mere, et 
les fureurs politiques s’apaiserent d cet aspect; ceux qui, la nuit 
nicrae, avoient px^ut-Stre voiilu Vassassiner, porterent son nom jus- 
qu’aux hues. Le peuple en insurrection est inaccessible d'ordiiuiire au 
raismnnement, et l‘on h’agit sur lui que par des sensations aussi rapides 
que les coups de r61ectricit6, et qui se communiqueiit de mOmc. Les 
masses sont, suivant les circonstances, imlleures ou plus mauvaises 
que les ihdividus qui les Composent; mais, dans ([uelque disposition 
qu’eiJes«oient, on ne pent les porter au crime comnic a Ja vertu, qu'en 
faisant usage d’une Impulsion naturelle. 

‘ La reinei en sortant du balcon, s’approcha de ma mdre, et lui 
dit, avec des sanglots 6touff6s: llsvont nons forcer^ te roi et moiy d 
nous rendre d Parisy avec les tkes de nos gardes du corps port 'es dexxint 
•nous andjout de leurs piques* SaprCdiction faillit s’accomplir. Aiml 
la reine et le roi furent amentis dans letir capitule 1 Nous rcvinmos a 
I’aris par une autre route, qui nous cloignoit de cetaflVeux spectacle; 
c’etoit a travers le bois de Boulogne que nous passames, et le temps 
C‘toit d’une rare beaut6; fair agitoit a peine kvs urbres, et le soleil 
avoit assez d’eclat pour iie laisser rien de sombre dans la campagnu : 
uucun objet exterieur ne repondoit a notre tristesse. Clonibien de 
fois ce contraste, entre la beaut6 de la nature et les souffrances im- 
pos6es par les homines, ne se renouvelle-t-il pas dans le r'ours rlela vie! 

‘ Le roi se rendit a f hotel de vUle, et la reine y montra hijir^sence 
d’esprit la plus remarquable. Le roi dit au maire: , fe viens avec 
plaidr nu de ma bonne ville de Paris } la reine ajoutii: Kt avec 

c6>ifiance. Ce mot etoit heureux, hieu qu’hiilas, i'eveneinent ne I’ait 
jras justifie.' Le lentl^main, la reine re<;ut le corps dipioiiritique et 
les personnes de sa coiir ; elle ne pouvoit prononcer ime parole sans 
que les sar^glots la suffoquassent, et nous cations de meme dans l.'im- 
possibiiit£'de lui r£‘pondre. 

* Quel spectacle en effet que C(^- artclen phlais des Tullenes^ 
dchne depuis plus d’uh siecle par ses auguStes hdtes f La vfetuste des 
Qb|ets exterieurs agissoit siu* rimagination, et la faisoit errerdans les 
passes. Comme'on Itoit loin de priSvdir rairiy^e de la famllle 
rdy^, ti^a-peu d'appartenlhi^ (Jl^nt habitafeilc^^ et la reihe hvpit 
C*te obligee de faire dresser des lits de chhip^pur ses chlkiis, dans fa‘ 
charhbre meihe od eiic rccevbit; elle hous eii fit desi exhtis^y eii a-* 
jout^t i Pous sailer, que , e tie m’dttmdmh pat ia icL Sa 
nomij 6toit belle et irrit.e; on na phut roublier quand on m ^ 
L-347-349. . 
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It lias aKyays struck us as a siiiguji^r defect in all the writers 
who have spcwen of those scetVEis of violence in the' 

early hlstoi^ of the French revoItition» stich ns the 14th of July 
ami this of the (3l.h of October, that they do not so much as at¬ 
tempt to exphiin^hy what instigation they were brought about— 
or by W'ijom tlie plan of operations was formed, and the means 
for carrying it into execution provided. That there was con¬ 
cert and preparation in the business, is sufficiently apparent from 
the magnitude and suddenness of the- assemblage, and the skill 
and systematic perseverance wit.’i which they set about accorn- 
pUshing their purposes. Yet we know as little, at this hour, of 
the plotters and authors of the mischief, as we do of the Por- 
teous mob. Marl, de S. contents herself with saying, that th^se 
dreadful scenes signalized * raveneiiient des Jacobins;’ but 
seems to" exculpate all the known lenders of that party from 
any actual concern in the transaction ;—4iiid yet it was that 
transaction that subverted dm monarchy. • . 

Then came die abolition of tides of nobility—the institution 
of a constitutional clergy—and the federation m 14th July 1790. 
In spite of die storms and showei's of blood which we have al- 
reaay nodeed, the }>Qlitieal horizon, it seems, still looked bright 
in die eyes of France. The following picture is lively—«and is ' 
among the traits which history does not usually preserve—^nnd 
which, what she does preserve, certainly would not enable fu¬ 
ture ages to conjecture. 


* Les etrangers ne sauroient concevoir ]e charme et Teclat tant 
vaptO de la society de Paris, s’ils ii’ont vu la France que ilepuis vingt 
ans ; mais on peut dire avec verite, que jamais cette societ6 n'a 6tS 
aussi bfillante et aussi serieuse tout ensemble, que pendant les troia 
ou quatre premieres ann^es de la revolution, a compter de 17B8 jus^ 
qa’d la fin de 1791. Comme les affaires politiques 6toient encore.en** 
tre les mains de la premiere classe, toute la vigueur de la liber tjg et 
toute la grdee de la politesse ancienne se reunissoient dans les menies 
personnes. Les hommes du tiers etat, distingu6s par leqrs lumieres 
et leurs talcns, se. joignpient d e^s gen tilshonftics plus fiers de leur 
propre mdriji^^ qMe iUs priv^^ leur corps ; et les plus hautes 

queiidons quei^dre soci^^ ait jamais fait naitre 6toient trait^es pair 
ii^ <»pntS ;l^ ^lus capebles le^ en^^ 

'society en Angleterre, ce sent.' 
int^rdts d^nn dtat idejpms IPUj^-tcmps reprdseq- 

frangpise an pea super*; 
Mais tout i coup H 
:d l^ldj^ce de" raristocrade.; r dOnil; 
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les-'premldres .ani}dea'' 'de Ja^rd*-- 
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pas un seul jour la libertd; 4e Jft presse. Ainsi ceux qui soulTroiont 
de so trouver constammef^ ejn muiorite dans rassembl6u, avoientau 
moins la satisfaction do lie inoquer de tout le parti contrairc. Leurs 
journaux faisoient de spirltoels culembours siir les circonstances les 
plus iniportantes; c’etoit rhistoire du niontlo cliangi'c en commerage. 
Tel est partout le caractdre de faristocratie des cours. C’est la dev- 
niere fois, helas! que I’esprit fran^'oisc se soit niontre datjs tout son 
f'clat, c’est la deniidfe fois, et ^ quelqucs epards aussi la premiere, 
que la societe de Paris nit pu donner I’idfio de cette comnmnication 
des esprits superteurs entre eux, la plus noble jouissuncc doiit la na¬ 
ture liumaine soit capable. Ceux qui oat vccii dans cc temps ne 
sauroient s’empSclier d’avouer qu’ou n'a jatnuis vu ni tant de vie ni 
tant d’esprit ndle part; Ton pcut juger, par la foule d'honinies do 
lalgns que les eirconstances d6velopperent alora, ce que seroient les 
Frangeis s’ils 6toient appel^s u se meler des affaires publiques dans la 
-route tracee par une eonstitution sage et sincere. ’ 1. 383-^386. 

Very soon after the federation, the King entered into secret 
conuiiuiiiciition$ with Mirnbeau, and expectwl by his means, 
those of M. Bouille and his army, to einancij)ate himself from 
the bondage in which he was held. The plan was, to retire to 
Campiegnc; and there, by the help of the army, to purify the 
Assembly, and restore the royal aiitliority. Mad. de S. says, 
*that IVHrabcati insisted for a constitution like that of England; 
but, as ah armed force was avowedly the organ by which he 
was to act, one may bo permitted to doubt, whether he could 
seriously expect this to be granted. In the mean time, the po> 
licy of the King was to agree to every thing; and, ns this appear- 
od to M. Nccker, who was not in the secret, to be an unjusti¬ 
fiable abandonment of himself and the country, he tendered his 
resignation, and was allowed to j*etire—tind then fallowed the 
death of Mirabeau, and shortly after the flight and apprehen- 
aion of the King—the revision of the constitution—and the dis¬ 
solution of the constituent assembly, with a self-denying ordi¬ 
nance, declaring, fhat none of its members should be capable of 
being elected into thq nest legislature. 

There is an admirable chapter on the emigration of 1791 — 
that emigration, in the spirit of party and of boh imt which at 
once exasperated and sti*engtliened the party who ought to have 
been opposed, and irretrievably injured a cause which was worse 
than deserted, when foreigners were called in to support it. 
M^ad. de S. is decidedly of opinion, that the Nobles should have 
g!^id» and resisted what wos vvfong, — or submitted to it. * Mait 
‘ Us ont trouve plus simple cPmvoqUei^ la gendarmerie 3Sh>;; 
* ro}>eenne, afin de mettre Paris a raison. * The fate of the 
country, wrhich ought to have been dmir only concern, was ial-j 
a secondary object, in their to tlie triumjd» 
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own opinions—* ils l*ont voulu commc iiii jaloiix sa niaitrp.ssc— 

ficlelle au niorte, ’—and seem raUicr to have considered tlieiii- 
seiycs as allied to all the otlier nohles of Europe, than as coun¬ 
trymen to the people of France. 

The constitueiTt assembly inade more laws in two years than 
the English pariiumeMt had done in two hundred. The succeed¬ 
ing assenibly made as inany—with this difiereiice, tliat while the 
former Jiimedj for the most part, at genei^al velbrination, the last 
were all personal and vindictive. The spccniative republican* 
were for some time the leatlcrs. of this industrious Inxly;—and 
Mild, de S., in describing their tone and. teuipci’ while in power,, 
has given a picture of the political tractability of her country¬ 
men, which could scarcely have been enduretl from a strangej. 

* Aucun argument, aucunc iaqni tude netoient ticoutes par se» 
chefs ; ils repondoient aux observatiom de la sagesse, et de la sagesse 
d^sint^ress^e, par un sourirc nioqueur, symptome de raridite qiu rt- 
sulte dei'amour-propre: on s'cpuisoit Ji leur rappelev lescirconjjtauces, 
et It leur en deduire les causes ; on passait tour a tour de ia liicorie 
a Vexperience, et de rexperience a la ttieoric, pour leur en montrer 
I'identit^ ; et, s’ils consentoient u r6poiidre, ils nioient les faits ies 
plus autlientiqucs, et combnttoient los observations hrs plus evi- 
dentes, en y opposant quelques niaximes coniiuuiUJS, hien^qu’ex- , 
prim^es avec Eloquence. Ils se regardoient entre eux, coumie s’ils 
avoient (jt^ seuls dignes de s’entendre, et s'encourageoient par fidec 
que tout iitoit pusillanitnite dans la resistance a IcUf manit^rc de voir. 
Tels sont les signes de I’esprit de parti cbez les Frimvois: ie dedain 
pour leurs adversaires en est la base, et le dt^daiii s'oppose toujours a 
Ja connoissance de la verite. *—‘ Mais dans los de bate politiqnes, ’ 
she adds, * oii la masse d'une nation proud part, il n’y a que la voix 
des 6ven4men8 qui suit entendue; les argumens n’insplrent que ie de- 
sir de leur r£*pondre. ’ 

The King, who seemed for a time to have resigned himself 
to his fate, was Voused at last to refuse his assent to certain briir 


tal; decrees against the rocustint pru*sts—and Ills palace and his, 
person were immediiitely invaded by a brutal inob—^and he waa" 
«oou after compelled with all his hunily to assist at the imnivcr- 
ftgiiy of the iitlt J where, except me plaudits of a few chil- 
dt^n, cyojpy thh and menacing. The ibllowing few 

to us excessively touchings 

i;S* |i; W de Eouis KVI, ce caractere de martyr qu^l 

supporter.ainsi une;pareil:i,e situation.Sfjt '. 
. ayoleut; quelquc;' du^. -de nart|cu^:' 
lui souhaiter,pius de ' 

deft sulfisoit dims ce moment de roster eu tout Ie rheme ur* 

.tete. poudree .liu'mdjed. j'de-.Ces'' 

dustump; des' geiM qui se pvossoieht 'autpur 
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de lui. Quand il monta les degrfis de Tautel, on crut voir la victime 
.saintc, s’offrant volontaireirteftt en sacrifice. II rcdi'scendit; et, tra- 
• versant de nouveau les rangs en desordre* il revint s’asseuir aupriis de 
la reine ct de scs enfans. Depuis ce jour, le peuple ne I’a plus revu 
que sur rechafaud. ’ IX. 54> 53. , 

Soon after, the allies enteral France; the King- refused to take 
shelter in the army of M. dc la Fayette at Coinpiegae. His 
palace was stormeil, and his guards butchered, on tlic lOth of 
August. He wjis coiiniiittea to the Temple, arraigned, and 
executed; and die reign of teftor, with all its unspeakable iuro- 
cities, ensued. 

We must pass over much of what is most interesting in the 
book betbre us; for we find, that the most rapid sketcli we can 
tra8e, would draw us into great length. Mad. dc S. thiukti 
that the war was nearly unavoidable on the jiart of Englujid; 
and, after a brief character of our Fox and Pitt, slie says, 

‘ n n^st pas necessaire de decider entre ces deux grands hommes, 
ct personne n'uscrdit se croire capable d’un tel jugement. Mais la 
pensee salutaire qui doit resulter des discussions sublimes dont le 
parlement anglois a le theatre, e’est que le parti niinist6riel a 
toujours eu raison, quand il a conibattu le jacobinisme et le despotis- 
•ine mili^re ; mais toujours tort et grand tort, quand il s’est fait Ten- 
nemi des principes liberaux en France. Les metubres de I’opposi- 
tion, au contraire, ont d6vie des nobles fonctions qui leur sont uttri- 
buees, quand ils ont defendu les homines dont les forfaits perdoient 
la cause de I’espece huniaine ; et cette mdme opposition a bien mii- 
rit§ de I’avenir, quand elle a soutenu la gen6reuse 61ite des amis de 
la iiberte qui, depuis vingt-cinq ans, se devoue a la haine des deux 
partis en France, et qui n’est forte que d'uue grande alliance, celle 
de la v6rite. ’ 11. 105, 106. 

> * Il pouvoit fetre avantageux toutefois ^ TAngleterre que M. Pitt 
ffil le chef de I’etat dans la crisc la plus dangereuse ou ce pays se 
Boit trouve; mais il ne r6toit pas moins qu’un esprit aussi 4:tcndu 
que celui de M. Foil soutiiit les principes malgre les circonstances, 
et sut preserver les dieux pt'nates des amis de la iibert6, au milieu de 
I’incendie. Ce n’est ffl)int pour contenter lefi deux partis que je les 
loue ainsi tous les deux, quoiqu’ils aient soutenu des opinions tres- 
oppos^es. Le contraire en France devroit peut-6tre avoir lieu; les 
factions diverses y sont presque toujours %alement blamables; mots 
dans un pays libre, les partisans du ministere et les membres de Fop- 
position peuvent avoir tous raison ^ leur maniere, et ils font souvent 
chacun du bien selon fepoque ; ce q^i importe seuleoient, e’est de 
ne pas prolonger le pouvoir acquis par la lutte, aprds que le danger« 
est;pass^«.’1L.113. ■ 

There is an excellent chapter on the excesses of the partieis - 
aiid the people of Fnmce at this period; which «I|o 
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the middm^^aspcratJon of those principles of natural hostility 
by wliich the high and the low are always in some degree ac¬ 
tuated) and which are od kept from breaking out by the mu¬ 
tual concessions whidi the law, in ordinaty^ times, exacts from 
both parties. TJie law w.is now annihilated in that country, 
and the natural antipathies w'cre called' hito uncontrolled acti¬ 
vity; the inUderance of one party having no longer any check 
but the intolerance of the other. 

* Une sorte de furcur s’est emparOe dcs pauvres en priisence des 
riches, et les distinctions nobiliaires ^joutant & la jalousie qu’inspire 
la propriety, le people a fier do sa multitude; et tout ce qui fait 
la puissance et f^clat de la minority, ne lui a puru qu’uuc usurpation. 
Les germes dc ce sentiment ont exist£: clans tous les temps ; nmis on 
ii*a sent! trembler la soci^t^ humaiue duns ses fondemens qu’a l*e> 
poque de la terreur en France: on ne doit point »’ 6 tonner si cet abo- 
]uind:)le flojiu a laiss 6 de profondes traces dans les esprits, et la seule 
rtSdexion qu'on ptiisse se permettre, et que le revSte de cet ouvrage, 
j*i§BpSrc, condrmera, c*est que le remede aux passions populaires n’est 
pas duns le despotisme, mats dans le r^gne de la loi. 

, ‘ Les quereiles des patriciens et cles plebfiiens, la guerre des escla- 

ves, celle des paysans, celle qui dure encore entre Jes nobles et les 
bourgeois, toutes ont eu 6 galement pour origine ia di^cult^ de main- 
tenir la soci^t^ humaine, sans d^sordre et sans injustice. ,L ^!6 hom- 
mes ne pourrcHont exister aujourd'hui ni sSpares, ni reunis, si le re¬ 
spect de la lot ne s'etabUssoit pas dans les t^tes: tous les crimes nai- 
troient de la society meme qui doit les prC'venir. Le pouvoir abstrait 
rles gouvernemens representatifs n’irrite en rien Torgueil des hommes, 
et e’est par cettc institution que doivent s^eteindee les flambeaux des 
furies. 11 s se sent allum^s dans un pays oil tout etoit amour-propre, 
et I’amour-propre irrite, chez le peuplc, ne resseiiible point a nos 
nuances fugitives; e’est le besoin de donner la moifit. 

* Des massacres, non moins affreux que ceux de la terreur, on|^ 
i to comints au nom de la religion; la race humaine s’est i^putsile pen¬ 
dant plusieurs siecles en eflbrts inutiles pour contraindru tous leii 
hommes ^ lfl mime croyance. Un tel but ne pouvoit Itre atteint^ 
et ridle la plus simple, la tolerance, telle que (Suillaurae Penn fa 
professlei.a banni pour toujours, dunord de f jiimlnque, lefanatisnm 
doni le midi & Taireux thsitre. II en est de memedu fanatlrape 

101 la Ijbertl aeule peat le calnier* Apres un certain tempi, 
sl'^rttls ne seront ^us ctmtestles, et Ton parlera des vieill!^ 
edimme des ancteiis lystemes de physique, entilrement 
:;iiiiiili||:F0videnC0d^ ■ ■ , ^ 

or of :dio .sue-:/ 
bhf ilJs'^hnpossible to pass cpiitOrO^i: 

S^tember)i: 179t, when 

-arrest ceJl:tihi;Qf,tltdr''inc^»,, 
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bers. This step Madii de S» considers as the beginning of that 
^ ^stera of miliuiry desp0(iSsni which was afterwards carried so 
• far; and seeius seriou^y:to believe, that, if it hatl not been ad¬ 
opted, the reign of law might yet have been restored, and the 
nsurpation of Bonaparte prevented. To us i^ seems infinitely 
more probable, that the Bourbons would then have been brought 
back without any conditions—or rather, perhaps, that a civil 
war, and a.scene of far more sanguinary violence w ould have en¬ 
sued. She does not dispiite that the royalist party was very 
strong in both the councils; but seems to think, that an address 
or declaration by the army would have diseoinfitc<l them more 
becomingly than uti actual attack. Wc confess we are not so 
delicate. Law and order hiul been suflicieiitly tro<l on already, 
byithe Jacobin clubs and revolutionary tribunals; and the bat¬ 
talions of General Augereau wei’o iust as well entitled to domi¬ 
neer as the armed sections and butchering mobs of Paris.. There 
was no longer, in shorty any sanctity or principle of civil right 
ackuoWledged; and it was lime tliat the fi>rce and terroi* wiiidi 
had substantially reigned for three years, should appear in their 
native colours. They cerfeiinly became somewhat less atrocious 
when thus openly avowed. 

^ We come at last to Bonaparte—a name tliat ’will go down to 
posteriPv, and of whom it is not yet clear, perhaps, how poste 
rity will judge. The greatest of compierors, in an age when 
great conquests appeared no longer possible—the most splendid 
of usurpers, where usurpation had "not been heard of for centu¬ 
ries—who entered in tfiumph alriio.st all the capitals of Conti¬ 
nental Europe, and led, at hisb io his bed, the daughter of her 
proudest sovereign—who set up kinys and pul tljcm down at hh-j 
pleasure, and, for sixteen years, defied alike the sword.s of his 
loreign enemies and the daggers of his domestic fiictions. 'riiis 
is a tnan oti whom future generation.s must yet sit in judgtucut: 
but the evidence Ijy which they are to judge must be tran-siiiitlcd 
to them by his contemporarie.s. Mad. de S. liai? coliected 

g reat deal of this c\;^lence; and has reported it, we think, <<;: 

i« whole, in a tone of great impartiality. Her whole talcnis 
seem to be roused and concentrated when she begins to speak of 
this extraordinarv.inan; and much and ably as his clniraiter 
has been lately discussed, we do think it has niiver been half so 
well described as in the volumes before us. We shall Arenture 
on a pretty long extract, begiuiihig \rith the account of ■thdr 
; for on this, as on most other sul^eets. Mad. tie 
has the unspeakable advanta^ wtlirig b*bht her own 

^. 'AlW,- uientioning 'thc-vgreat ':popidari:ty;dieh:id'iiii^^ 



^tured by liis victories in ItMly* and the peace by which ho had 
isecaredthasnatCanipoFornHOjshesays-- 
, . V C’est av«c ce senthrMjn^ du mbiha, qae je le vis pour la premiiSre'. 
ibis u Paris. Jenetrouvai pas de paroles pour lui rcpondre, quand 
il vint d moi me dire qu’il avoit cherche ratm pere a Coppet, et qu’il 
tegrettoit d’avoir^passp en Suisse sans le voir. Mais, lorsque je fus 
Utt peu remise du trouble de radrairatioiii) un sentiineut de crainte 
trds-prononc ? lui sucefida* Bonaparte nlors p’avbit aucune puiS- 
SJlnce ; on le croyoit mdme assez menace par les soup^jous ombrageux 
du directoire; ainsi, la crainte qu’il itiispirbU n’etoit causee que par 
le singulier eifet de sa personne stir presque tous Ci‘ux qui I'ap- 
prochent. J’avois vu des hommes tres-dignes de respect, j’avois vu 
aussi des homines f roces; il n'y avoit rien dans Timpression que Bo¬ 
naparte produirit siir moi, qui put me rappeler nv les uns ni Ics autres. 
J’aper^us assez yite, dans les differentes o'rciiisions que j’eus ite le 
rencontrer ipendant son slijbur d Paris, que son caractere ne pouvoit 


ressentir, ni faire ^prouver aucune sympathie; e’etoit plus ou raoins 
qu’un horamc. Sa tournurc, son esprit, son langage sont emproints 
d’une nature etrangdre, avantage de plus pour subjuguer les Fran¬ 
cois, ainsi que nous i'avons dit ailleurs. 

* Loin de me rassurer en voyant Bonaparte plus souvent,ul m’inti-P 
midoit toujours davantage. Je sentois coni’useinent qii’aucune Emo¬ 
tion de cceur ne pouvoit agir sur lui* D regarde une ertiature hu- 
maine comme un fait ou comme une chose, mais non comme un sem- 
blablo. 11 ne bait pas plus qu’il n aime; il n’y a que lui pour lui; 
tout le reste des creatures sont des ebiffres. La force de sa voUmtfi 
consiste dans rimperturbable calcul de son dgoisine; e’est un habile 
joueur d’ecbccs dont le genre humain est la' par tie adverse qu’il se 
propose de faire 6cbec et mat. Ses succes tiennent autaut aux qut- 
lit^s qui lui manquent, qu’aux talens qu’il possdde. Ni la pitidj ni 
I’attrait, ni.la religion, ni I’attacheraent d une idee qttelcbnqije^^ 
sauroient le d^tourner de sa direction principalej B pour son ip- 
tdrdt ce que le juste doit dire pour la vertu; si le but dtoit bon, m 
persiiTdrance seroit belle. 

‘ Ghaque fois que je I’entendois parler, j’dtois frappde de sa supe¬ 
riority; cllen’avbitpourtant aucun rapport avec celie des homn^ 
iwsri’uits et cultivds par I’etude ou la speietd, tels que I’Angleterre^et 
peuvent en o^ir des exemples. M us ses discour^ ir^- 
q^uadeiit^ ^1^ tact des circqnstances, comma le chasseur a celui de & 
>; ib|-acbt^6it%'fa^- politiques pt militaires db:^- 

trds-mtdressttqte; il avoit mdme, datw leBrdcitS Qui 
■; w' peu 'du: riiha^n^bii:itblierine;'; ■ 

rabn: ioviheibieV^idigw*^-*^’^^ 
'darts iod-umie ^une 
ju' (gpQtbis ■daoS'Sbli' 




de RemlMion Frctn^ol^s. 


ironio.prdfonde laqweUe rien 4e grafid ni de boau, <pas meme sapto* 
prt gloirct ne pouvpit {&ch#ppi^ ; car il m^prisoit la nation dont it 
• vouloit les suiFrs^yeai et JpniW felinoelle d’entlioustasinc ne se meloit a 
sou besoin d'etonner I’espece huniaine. 

* Ce fut dans I’interv^le entre le retour de Bonaparte et son de¬ 
part pour riSgypte, c’est-a-dire, vers la fin do 1797? que je le vis plu- 
sieurs fois a Baris r et jaiujiis la diificulte de rcspirer que j'eprouvois 
en sa presence ne put se dissiper. .t'etois un jour a tidde entre lui et 
rabb6 Sieyes: smguliere situation, si j'avois pu prevoir Tavenir! 
J*examinois avec attention la figure de Bonaparte; niais chaque fois 
qu'il decbavroit en raoi des regards observatours, il avoit I’art d’oter 
i ses yeux toiite expression, comnie s’ils fussent devenus de marbre. 
Son visile etoit alors immobile, excepte un sourirc vague qu’il pla- 
^oit sur ses levrcs a tout hasard, pour d6routcr quicunque voudroit 
obiy:rver les signcs exterieurs de sa pens^e. 

* Sa figure, alors inaigre et pale, ^toit asscz agrenble ; deputy, il 
ef^t engraisse, ce qui lui va tres-mal: car on a besoin de croire un tel 
homnie tourmentC* par son caractere, pour tolcrer uu peu que ce ca- 
raett^e iasse tellcnient souffrir les autres. Conime sa stature est pe¬ 
tite, et cependant sa taille fort longue, il etoit beaucoup mieux it 
cbeval qu’d pied; cn tout, e’est la guerre, et seulcnient la guerre qui 
lui sied. Sa tnanit^re d’etre dans la socit^te est genee sans timiditc; 
il a quelque chose de dedaigneux quand il se coutiont, et de vulgaire, 

•quaud i^se met a Taise; le d^ain lui va inieux, aussi ne s’en fait-il 
pas faute. 

‘ Par une vocation natttrelle pour I’^tat de prince, il adressoit d6jlt 
des questions insignifiantes d tous ceux qu’on lui presentoit. Ktes- 
VOU8 marie? demandoit-il a Tun des convives. Combien avez-vous 
d’enfans ? disoit-il d I’autre. Depuis quand fetes-vous arrive ? Qiiand 
partez-vous? Et autres interrogations de ce genre qui etablissent la 
fluperiorit^ de cclui qui les fait sur celui qui veut bien se Jaisser ques- 
tionner ainsi. Il se pluisoit d€ja dans Tart d’einburrasser, en disant 
des chjoses d^sagr<?ables: art dont il s’est fait depuis un systdme, 
comme de toutes les inanitires de subjuguer les autres efi les aviHssant, 
11 avoit pourtant, a cettc epoque, le d( 2 sir de plaire, puisqu’il renfer- 
moit dans son esprit le projet de renverser le directoire, et de sc 
mettre d sa place; mais, malgrC ce desir, on eiit dit qu’d I’inverse du 
prophdte, il maudissoil involontairement, quoiqu’il eut Tintention de 
b^nir. 

* Je Tai vu uii jour s’approclier d’unc Fran^oise trds-connuq par sa 
beaute, son esprit et la vivacity de ses opinions; il se plaija tout droit 
devant elle comme le plus roide des g^n^raux alleniands, et lid dit: 
Madamgfje n'aime pas me les femmes se melent de politique, **\ Votpt 
** apii rqism^ gen^ralt - \m rSpondit-eile: *ymau dans tin 

mtuM qu*eUes edetd 

Bbiitaparie dors ne repliqua rien. C’est un htimhie quo la rSristan^ 
V^ri^le apdee; ceux qui oht soufiert sbn despoil^isp, doi^nit 
|^•^|Kddd•dBC^ que^ lui-mieme.'’; JJ. .. '-VvV'; ■^ 
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Tlie foiWing little anecdo^isi (every way characteristic 
■ 0 n soir il parloJt arec Barras i^ jspn sur les peuples 

itaiiens, qui avoient vouiu le faire d# d’ltalie. Mah '. 

jenepemet dit-il, ^ rien de semblaMif .^ms mcmpa^^s. “ Vans faiths 
'* (If ny pn^ somber rn France^ rfipoBdit Barras; “ car, si le 
difecUnre vom emoyoit demnin au Tetnjdet U p'y auroit pas guatre 
personnes gni s'y npposassent. ” Bonaparte ^toit assis sur up 
3 cdt 6 dc Barras; S ces paroles il 8 ’|}fun;B veps la cheminee, n’igtant 
iW inaltre de son irritation; puis, reprebadt eette esp^e de calme a^ 
parent dont les Iiommes les plus passiorinds panini les Midi 

«ont capable, il dedara qu’il vouloit fetre cliarp d’une expedition 
militaire. ho directoire lui proposa la d^cente en Angleterre; il alia 
visiter les c 6 tes; et recounoissant iNentdt que dette expedition 6 toit 
inseusde, il revint dedd 6 k teiiter la conqudte dei’Egypte. ’ II. 207 , 
20S. ■ ■■, e ■ 

. W to develop a lit¬ 

tle farther this extraordina]^ character. Mad. de S. had a hulg 
conversation with him on the state of Swltzerifuid, in whicli he 
seemed quite insensible to any feelings of generosity. * * 

‘ Cette conversation, ’ however, she adds, * me fit cepmdant con- 
cevoir ragrCnnent qu’on pent lui trouver quand il prend fair bonhoiu- 
me, et park cornme d’lme chose simple de lui-na^nie et de ses pru- 
jets. Oct art, le plus redoutabk de tous, a captive beaucoup de gens.^ 

A cette mfiine 6 po(juc, je revia encore quelquefois Bonaparfe en so¬ 
ciety, et il me parut toujours profondSmeat occupe des rapports qu it 
vouloit 6 tablir entre lui et les autres honvues, ks tenant k distance 


ou ks rapprochant de lui, suivant qu'il croyoit se les attadier plus 
ifirement. Quand il se trouvoit avec directeurs surtout, il craig* 
noit d’avoir I'air d’un gfin^ral sous ks ordres de son gouvernement, 
et il essayoit tour a tour dans ses manieres, avec cette sorte de sup^- 
rieurs,. la dignitC* ou la familiarity ; mais il manquoit le ton vrai de 
I'une et de I'autre. C'est tin homme qui ne sauroit etre naturel qua 
daps le comraanderaent, ’ 11 . 211 , 212 . H 

, Quelques personnes out cru que Bonaparte avoit une grande iii>> 
section sur t(p 8 les sujets, parcequ'il a fait a<^cet figard, comme a 
taut d’awtreii'usage de son diarlatanisme. Mats comme il a peu lu 
^siawie, iiik aait que ce qu'it a recueilli pcir la conversidion. le 
* " wii vniis disc, sur un sujet quelconque, utie i 

MtJIrP 

la vdlk; tneisi finstant o apres, 
que tous les geos instruits ontappris i 

ri^ark relates to the Fr<?peh 

ifit'^exquMtetrot^ rather-i^iwil; 

avec la Mtifid dans la pyramide de ChyofMi,^ 
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Ma^/cle 

f]iii les'^ciliptiveqp: up certain g^ijre de grandeur, fet ^e la niequeric 
t<mt enserpWe. Lea bit'n niges d'etre Crtug, et de r^e 

• tld ce q» ih Ay)/;^ (!^j»7p^ ; leur pliilt, et ils aiucnt vo* 

ionticrs a se troniper pux-rV&naefi, pourx'u qu’il leur soit permiB, toujk 
cn Xe conduiaant ccmrpea des clupeg, de nioiitrer jiar qudquen bon 
iiiota que pouitoni |}a ne !e sont pas. * 11. S22S. 

On his retiifn irtaii K;?Vpt it was understood by evei'jhotly 
that he was to subvert the 'existing ccjiistitution. Blit he jiasscd 
tive weeks at Paris in a quiet fn:d apparently undecidetl way— 
and,with all this study, acted his part very badly after all. ‘ No¬ 
thing can be more cUnous than the Ibliowlng passage. When he 
had at last ejetennined to j)ut down the Directory,— ,, 

* 11 se reiwlit d la hsTre du conseil des anciens, et voulut les en- 
trniger en'leur porlant avee cimleur et avee noblesse; ipais il nc salt 
pas s’exprimer dans le longagc soutenu; ce n’est que dans la cenverr 
sa[ion fainillere que son esprit meu'dant et d6cide sc montre a son 
aviintage: d'atUenrs, connae il n‘a d'entliousiasnie veritable sur nucun 
sujet,,il ja’est Eloquent que dans I’injure, et rien ne lui 6toit plus 
difficile que de S'astrcindre, en imjMroviHant, au genre de respect qu'il 
i'attt pout une assemble qu’on veut convuincre. 11 essaya de dire an 
conseil dCs anciens ; Je su^". le dicu de Li guet re et de la Jortune, suivez~ 
tuoi. Mais il sc servoit de ces paroles ponipeuses par einbarras, a la 
pUtce de^elles qu’il auroit ainic leur dire : f'ous etes tuus des misSrableSt 
et je vous ferai fitsflfer ft ne ni'obeisxez pas. 

* Le 19 brumaire, il arriva dans le conseil des cinq cents, les brais 

Crois6s, avec un air tre8‘Sombre, et suivi de deux grands grenadiers qut 
prutegeoieut sa petite stature. Les depuU'a appe16s jacobins pous- 
serent des hurlemciis On le voyant entrer dans la salle; son frere Lu- 
den, bien heureuseinent poUr lui, ^tuit alors president; il agitoit en 
vain la Sonnette pour rctablir I’ordre ; leg cris de fratlre et ^usiirpa- 
tear se faisolent enteiulrc de toutes parts; et Tun des deputes, com- 
paU'iote de Bonaparte, le corse ArliUa, s’approcUa de ce general et le 
secoua fortemeUt par le collet dc son habit. On a 8upi>osc, raais sans 
Ibndement, qu’il avoit un poignard pour le tuer* Son action cepen* 
dant BonapaAe, et ti dtt aux (^enadiers qui ^ient d cutd de 

Xya^en Mssard timber sn (etc sur i'epawe de run d*eus: Tirrz’-moidici I 
Les grenadiers I’enlcvefont da milieu des deputes qui runtourqieHt, 
il» le ptrriererU hors de la saUe en plein air; ct, dds qu’U y fut, sa pre¬ 
sence d’^sprit lui revint. 11 monta a cheval d I’lnstant mdme; et, par- 
conrant les rangs de ses grenadiers, J1 les deiertnina bieat^t & ce qu'il; 
Voulok d'eux. Bans cette circonstance, comUie dans beaucuup 
d’autresi on a remarque que Bonaparte pouvoit se troubler quand un i 
autre danger que celui de la guerre ftoit en face de lui, et quelquew ; 
personnes en ontccmclu bien ndiculemimt qu^Hmanquoitdc.ceurai^ 
Certes dn ne peut nier son* audace; tnais, comroe il n’est ric% 
nitoie d’une ia^n g^ncreuse, il s’ensuit quil nci^expose janps^ 
que quand peut Stre utile* 21 seroit tres-faidic' d’etre tu^, pai!l||;; 
que e’est tm revers, ^ qu’il veut en tout du succ^; il en scruii oUlli, 

roL. stxx. Ko. 60. X 
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fachte, parc« mart dC^plalt & son imagination : mais il n’h^site 

pas ii hasordorW E^vii^i sa manicjre df voir, la partie 

vaut le risque de fenjeu, s’il esi;|i^i!Ris do s’exprinier ainsi. II.’. 
p, 240-24-2. ■■ ■ : 

, AUhtnigh lie fnUotl tlnis strangely in the 'tljeatrical part of the 
business^ the simstnntial pnrtn as efiectunlly done. He sent in a 
column of grenad iers with fixed bayonets at one end of tlie hall, 
and made them advance steadily to the other; driving the nii- 
happy senators, in their fine classical draperies, before them, 
and ibreing them to leap out of the windows, and scamper 
throi’gh the gardens in these strange habiliments. Colonel 
Pride’Sjpurgc itself was''n'^t half so rough in its operation. 

There w'as now an end, not only of liberty, but of republican 
tyranny; ailcl the en spire of the sword in the hand of one ipan, 
was substantially c^stablished. It is melancholy to think, but 
his^ty shows it to be true, that the niost alyect sejrvitiide.i.s 
usually.ostablished at the close of a long, an<I even generous 
struggle for freedom ; partly, no doubt, because despotism of¬ 
fers an image of repose to those who are worn out with con¬ 
tention, but chiefly bccjiuse that military force to wliieh all par¬ 
ties had in tlieir oxlrernity appealed, iiatiirallv lends itself to 
the bad ambition of atbrtiinatc commander. This it was which 
hiade the fortune of Bonaparte. His answer to all renfbnstrau-^ 
CCS wai>--‘ Voulez vous quo je vous livre aiix Jacobins ? * But 
his tru(vai!swer was, that the army was at his devotion, and that 
he defiled the opinion of the nation. 

He began by setting up the Consulate: But from the very 
first, says Mad. de S., assumed the airis and tlie tone of royalty. 

* II prit les Tuilerics pour sa demeure, et cc fut iin coup do partie 
qiie Ic choix de cettc habitation. On avoit vu la le roi de France, 
Ics habitudes tnonarchi<|ues y ctoient encorepr^sentes a tousles yeiix, 
ct il suflisoit, pour ainsi dire, de iaisser fairc les murs pour tout r£- 
tablir. Vers les demiers jours du dernier siecle, je vis entrer le pre- 
consul dans le palais b4ti par les rois ; et quoique Bonaparte fdt 
hicn loin encore do la magnificence qu’il a d6velopp4e depuis, I'oh 
-ypyoit d^ja dans tout ce qui fentouroit un eftipressement de se faire 
eoartia^ a rorientale, qui dut lui persuader que gouverner la terre 
4tdh bien facile. Quand sa voiture fut artiv^e dans la courr des 
'Tuileriesb ouvirirent la pOrtidre et pr^cipiterent le niarche- 

y|^ violence qui sembloit dire que les choses physiques 

Ctoient insolentes quand elles retardoientun instant ht 
Lpine reganloit ni iie remercioit peraonne, 
a^jfhirtbit : c^ croi^ sensible aux hOmmages 

mdnitaiit Fes^ier au milieu de la foule qui 
ne se portOient ni sur ancua 
eir'particalier i: y avoit -qucl^ue 

et sea ^t^ords-.ft^^iri- 
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moient que ce qu*U lui conyiiinl tqujours de montrer^ VindifF<£ir€nce 
pour le sort, et le d?daiA {iqu^ H. 258,259. 

He had some reason, inde^, to despise men, from die speci¬ 
mens lie had mostly about him : For his adherents were chiefly 
deserters troiii the rpyalist or the republican»party;—the firsSl 
willing to transfer their servility to a ucw dynasty,—the latter to 
take the names and enrolmnents of republican offices from the 
hand of a plebeian usurper. For a while he thought it prudent 
to dissemble with each; and, ivith timt utter contempt of truth 
which belonged to his scorn of mankind, held, in die same diiy, 
the most edifying discourses of citizenship and equality to one 
set of hearers, imd of the sacred rights of sovereigns to another.' 
He extendeii the same unprincipled dissimulation to the subject 
ePreligion. To the prelates with whom he arrangtid his cole*- 
brated Coticordat^ he spoke in the most serious manner of the 
truth and the ewfiilncss of the Gospel; and to Cabanis and the 
philcJsophcrs, hq said, the same evening—‘ Savez vous ce que 
‘ c’estTia Concordat ? C’est /a Vaccine de la Religion —duns cin- 
‘ quanta ans il n*y aura plus en France ! ’ He resolved, how¬ 
ever, to profit by it while it lasted; and had the blasphemous 
audacity to put this, among other things, into the natioual cate- 
chism,^ approved of by die whole Gallican cluii’ch;—‘ Qm. 
‘ Que doit-on penser de ceux qui manqiieroient a leur devoir 
‘ en vers I’Ernpereiir Napoleon ? Anyaier, Qu’ils resisteroient a 
‘ I’ordrc etabli de Dieu lui-ineme—et se rendroient digues de la. 
‘ damnation etct'nclle! * 

With the actual tyranny of the sword began the more pitiful 
persecution of the slavish journals the wanton and merciless 
infliction of exile on w^omen and men of letters - and the perpe¬ 
tual, restless, insatiable interference in the whole life and con¬ 
versation of every one of the slightest note or importance. The 
following passages are written* perhaps^ with more bitterness 
than any other in the hook; but they appear to us to be sub¬ 
stantially just. . 

* Bonaparte, Inrscfu’il disposoit d’un million dlidmoies afni6s, n^ea 
attachoit pas moins d’importance a fart de guider I’esprit public par 
les gazettes; il dictoit souvent lui*Tn^me des articles de journaux 
qu’on pouvoit reconnoitre aux saccades violentes du style; on voyoit 
qu’il auroit vouiu mettre dans ce qu >1 ecrivoit, des coups au lieu 
niots. li a dans tout son dtre un fond de vulgarite que Id giganites- 
que de son ambition rnSme ne saUroit toujours caclier. Ce n’est pat 
0u*il lie sache trds-bien, un Jour donud, se montrer avec beat|^ttp 
oe convenance; mais il n'est d sqn aise queb dans Id 
U^utres, et, des^qu’il peut y redtrer, U ij compld^^ 
tfjdtdt pas unlquemeUt par godt qu’il se livroit d faird setvhr, 
votes flu Moniteur, le cyuisme de la rdvoititten 
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puispf^ioc. II np peripetiQit qis’i iui tV6trj? jacobia ^nti France. II. 

‘ fuiS 1ft premifTe femme qo? lijftpftjpallie e l»i^t:')t 

apres 11 en bHiinit tin grrind nomljre, d’oplhions oppoSees. D'oii ve- 
npit CO hixe tm flut^rie mechunoett*, si Ce n\st cVune Porte de haine 
cbntre tons les 6trefi imlependims ? Et comme les femmes, d’one 
part, he ponvoit'iit servir cn rien ses desKfins politiques, et que. de 
rautre, elies ettAent moins accessiblos qne les homntes aux craintes 
«t -ftax cspt'rjftntes dont le {Knjvoir est dispen«ateur, elles lui donnoient 
<lc i’fmtneur CtJninie des rel>elleiv', ot il S€ plaisoit a leurdiredes t^iuiset* 
hlfs.'^ar.tes et viilguires. 11 haYssoit auttint I’esprit de chevalerie qu’if 
rech' rchnit retiqnotte; c'etoit faire un ciauvais choix parmi les an- 
ciennes masUrs. II lui restoit aussi dc scs premieres hahitufles pen¬ 
dant la r^‘A'o*hk$ioh, tstne ceitaiue antipatftie jacobine contre la soeietp 
hrillante do Faris> sur Inquelle ies femmes exergoicnt beancoup d*tt». 
scehdaat; il redoutoit en oiies I’art de la plaisanterie, qui, Ton doit en 
coitvenir, appartient ))articn!ierement aux Frangoisejj. fcii nonajairte' 
avoit roulu s^en lenir mi guperbe r61e de grand general et de premier 
mafpstrat de la repubiitjue, il awroit plane de toute la hauteur‘du 
geuie au dessus <U-.s potits traits qceres de I’esprit de sal<>n* Mais 
qnand il avoilt Jc dessein de se faire un roi parvenu, un bourgeois 
gentinioiuine sur le trone, il s’exposoit precisement a la uioquerie du 
bon top, et il ne pouvoit la coniprimer, conime il I’a fait, que par 
I’espiopnage et lu teireur. ’ II. 306, 307. g 

‘ Il avoit plus quo tout autre lo secret de faire naitre co froid 
isoleiuent tjui no lui [ireilfentoit les honuiies qu’un a un, et jamais re- 
liriig. Il ne vonioit pas qu'un seul individti de son teinjis existat par 
lui-menie, qiCon sj niariut, qii’ofi eut de Ja fortune, <ju’on choisit un" 
stjjour, ([u’on exer(;at uii talent, qu'une resolution queiconque se prit 
sans sa pennission ; et, ebojM,' singulidre, il entroit dans les inolndrts 
details tics relations de Chaque iudividu, dt; nmnierc a reunir i'enipire 
du conqueraht a une inquisition de commeragt?, s’il est ]>eruiis tW 
s'exprim.cr aiiisi, ct de tenir entre scs inains les tiU les plus deli^s 
oonnne les clmines les plus fortes. .1!. 310. 311. 

Ttie thin inask cf the Cousulato vyiis soon dht'fnyn off—and 
l!ie Kinperor ajipcarcd in his proper habib,. The ibllowing ro- 
tuurkfs thoii^b not all applicable to tlio siunp pcfiotl, appear to 
tc) lie adiiurabie. 



lln’en ^toH pas meins tmi& dans sa tete un certaii;! 
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sfiaas ^etnblarbl66. Une cNoigl# llugali^re^ c’ibst que, dans la c:aiiltcriifi«» 
tk)n, plusieafs‘OiSSciers baiiaj^rimbtes ont cnnpv^inrc' de leur dief cat 
JhH'Ojqu^* galfmattas qul v^ritablepaeiit ne sigiiidu rieu qu'u la tate daf 
Imit ernt inille bcmnieK. ’ II. I1S2, 

‘ 11 llr occuper la plupart. dos charge.^ da sa nimson par des nobles 
de r«:»<:ien regime ; il fiattoit aiiisi hi nouveile race ea la mclant. aver 
l:i vi( dt’j et kii-meme aussi reuniiisant Irs vanites d'un parvenu aux fa- 
caltes gigautestpies d’un conqa^Tant, il aiiuoit les flattei ck's coiir- 
tisuiis d’airti'cibiii, puree qu'ils ^'enteudoient mieux it cct art que los 
lioiimica noLiveaux, niuaie les plus empresses. Cbiujue tbls qu’iin 
gentilhosumr de I'ancienrie cour rappeloit Tetiquette du tensps jadis, 
proposoit uni* rtVfreiice He plus, une etrtaine fac'Jn de frapper a lu 
porte de queiqiie aniichatubre, une niauiere plus ceretuonieuse de pre-: 
switer une depeelie, de plier une lettre, de Ja U'rmlner par telle on 
telle ibrinule, il etoit acvu'eiJli roiiiine s’il iivoit fu«t faire des progres 
aiu banhear ile I'csjx^ce hurwaine. Le code de rctiquette tmp6riale 
cst le document le plus reniarqtiable de la bassesse a iaquellc on puut 
r,6duii'« i'espece haniaine.’ If. ‘klo. 

‘ tiuand il y avtat quatre cents persarines dans sbii salon, un 
‘aveuglc auroit pii s’y croire seui, taiit ie silence qu’oii observoit etoit 
proforid. Ll’^ niiiri^chaux de France, au milieu d;.':- Ihtignes de la 
giierro, au mdtnent de la crise d*une ,biJi ;'..lle, entroItiU dnns ia tente 
de i’enipereur pour lui dehiander ses ordrt-s. t;fcd nt* leur rtoit pas per- 
liiisUle s'y ii^jecoir. Sa faniilie no soulrVoit pas moisis que Its c trangers 
de son clesj)otisnie et de sa hauteur. Luclrn a niiatix aimd vivre pri- 
sonnier en Angletcrre que n'gner sous les ordics de so;il’rtre. I.ouis 
Bonaparte, dontlecaracteretistgeneralement estimr, sc vit constriulnt 
par sa probite nimr.e, a renoi^cc-r h ia oouromie de HoUande; et, iu 
croiroic-onl'*. quand il causoit avec son I'rerc pendant deux heures teti^ 
a tete, iovee par sa mauvaise santu de s’appuyer pbnihiement contro 
la muraille, biapoleon ne lui oHVoit pas une cluaisu : ii deuieuroit luir 
liicnie debout, crainte que quelifu'uu n’e'^t I’idee de se lainiliariscr 
assez avee lui pour ti'ji^eoir en sa presence. 

‘ Le pein* qu’ii pausoit dans ics iierniers teirj[)s (itoit teije, que per- 
soriiie ne liii adressoit le preiiiier la parole stir r'icn. Quelqutfois il 
s’entretenoit avec la plus grande simplicite au milieu de ^ cour, et 
dlitis sbii Cansoil d'«kiu. il soud^roit Ja contradiction, il y eiicPurageoit 
nt6nie, qiiund il s'agissoit de quetijtions adnilnisti^tlves oU judiciuires 
sans relation avec so.) pouvoir. Il IHiloit voir {^rsirgttendttssetnent 
de ceux auxqueU i! avolt reiulu poitr uii indmejat la n^pititibn libre ; 

qitand le niuftre riq^aroixsqit, bn deniaudblteii vmri aux mimstrt^ 
4b lir'iSsenrer ujti rajqiort d IVdtpereur <^Mre une mesMte iajutte.----Il 
4)p»oft iiibins les louanges vraies que batteries ser'yiles pah^ qiiie, 
4aiis lines, on a’auroit vu que ^t>io|0ntts tandit' qiie gbtris 
td^dient sbnkditotiir. En gi nC'raJ^^n b pfeferd la puissance » fli 
4lbirfc; Car racribn de la force iul plalebit trop jibbf qii’d s’bccu 
sur'laquelle on ne.i»e,i|ii^;;rcxer'cer. *' ,fl.; 

■ ■,:;:yh^.arb birdie b^iids^; of tficiBd;w^'^' 

* cidplbyiiiei'.t and llivOtMi'yiider Bcnii|iarte, adti'luivb 
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jbibe!i| ]l^e party the VltraSf and tteat^ the whole revolution 
Imi ^ fitrpcioiis rebeUIbn-—and a very cl^ir and masterly view of 
^e policy by which that great commander subdued the greater 
part of continent^ Europe. But wc can afford no room now 
for any further account of them. As a General, she says, he 
was prodigal of the lives of his soldiers haughty and domineer¬ 
ing to his officers —and utterly regardless of the miseries he in¬ 
flicted on the countries which vrere the sccsies of his operations. 
The folkwing anecdote is curious - and to us original. 

' On ra # :!^^ la guerre d’Autriche, en 1809, quitter Tile de 
Lobau, qadi|td :il jt^eoit la bataille perdue; ii travefsa le Danube, 
Seul aveC de Czernitchef, Tun deS intrepides aides de camp dc 
rempereur de Itussie^ et le marechal Berthier. L’empereur leur dit 
assez traa'^^lleniept qjix’apreit avoir gagne quarante batmUes^ it nStdif 
jpaa extre04^naire d*en perdre nne { et lorsqu’il fut arrive de Tautre 
c6t^ du fleujy^ii if se coucha et dormit jwtqu'au lendentuin matin, sans 
S’informer du ^rt de Tartn^ fran 9 oi 8 e, que ses generaux sauv^rent 
pendant son soitimeii. ’ II. 358. » 

Mad. de S. mentions several other instances of this facility of* 
sleeping in moments of great apparent anxiety.—The most re- 
markaole is, that he fell last asleep before taking the field in 
1814*, while endeavouring to persuade one of his miiiistc^rs tliat 
he had no chance of success in the approaching campaign, but 
must inevitably be ruined ! 

She has extracted from the Moniteur of July 1810, a very 
singular proof of the audacity with which he very early pro¬ 
claimed his own selfish and-ambitious views. It is a public let¬ 
ter addressed by him to his nephew, the young Duke of Berg, 
in which he says, in so many words, - * N’oubliez jamais, quevos 
‘ premiers devoirs sontenversMoi—vOs seconds envers la France 

* —ceux Cnvers Ifes'peuples que je pourrois vous oonficr, ne vien- 

* nent qu’apres. * This was at least candid— and in his disdain 
for mankind a sort of audacious candour was'-sometimes alter¬ 


nated with his duplicity. 

* XJn prinpipe gln6ral, quel qu’il fut, deplais<sit a Bonaparte»’ com- 
me une ijAaiserie ou comme un ennemi. 11 n’ecoutoit que les consi¬ 
derations" did mometit, et n*cxanunoit les choses que sous le rapport de 
leur atil^ ihunldlate; car U auroit voulu ihnettre te inonde entier en 
renle our ha. t4te. Il n'^toit point sainguinaire, mais indifferent 

^ ne la cohsideroit que comme un moyea 

a sou un obstacle K ^carter de sa route. Il 


qu’U a spuvent paru I’^re: il voidoit 
s^l^rgner le'fiut jpar la menace/ 
l^iwolontaire ne se trcaivoit nulte 
hi dans te nuj. 'Dn pretend qu’il' a 4it t 

:|l!Ie propos est vraraemhlat^i-car-^ 
as^ auditeur8''pour se 'cqnqd^e 
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daos un genre de sbc0ri^:^ui 13' de I’mipudence.—Jaaasds il 

. n'a cru aux aentimens exiiiditle* scat dans les individus, soil dans le4 na** 
tiana; il a pris roxpreasiod de eesientimens pour de I’hypocrisie. ’ II. 
391, 392. 

Bonaparte, Mad. de S. thinks, bad no aUcnititivc but to give 
the Frciidi nation a free constitution; or to occupy them in 
war, and to dazzle them wiili niiliUiry glory. He had not mag¬ 
nanimity to dp the one, and ho finally ovonlid the latter. Ills 
first great eiTor was tlie wav with .Sjmin ; his last, the campaign 
in Russia. AH that followed was put upon him, and could not 
Ik! avoided. She ratlior admires his rejection of the terms of¬ 
fered at Chatillou; and is moved with his farewell to his legions 
and tlieir eagles at Fontainebleau. She feels like a French- 
wc8nan on the occp})ation of Paris by foreign conquerors; but 
gives the Einperoi; Alexander full credit, both for tlic inagnani- 
iftily of his condsict as a conqueror, aud the generosity of his 
sentiments on the subject of I'Vcnch liberty and independence. 
She'is (piite satisfied with the dechiratioTi made by the King at 
St Ouen, and even with the charter that followed—though she 
allows that many further provisions were necessary to consolidate 
tine constitution. AH tills part pf the book is written with groat 
^tcinpcr^ucc and reconciling wisdom. She laughs at the doctrine 
of If^giltmacy, as it is now maintained; but gives excellent reasons 
for pretbiTiiig an aiitieut line oi* pi'ijuccs, and a fixed order c£.. 
succession. Of the Ulfrafs^ or unconuHtu/Jonal roijalisls^ ns she 
calls tiiein, she speaks with a sort of mixed anger and pity; al<-. 
though nn unreprtssed scorn take s the place of botli, when she 
has occasion to mention tliose members of the party who were the 
abject flatterers of Bonaparte during the period of his power, 
and have but transferred, to the new’ occupant of the throne, 
the servility to which they had been trained uiuler its late pos¬ 
sessor. 

*• Mais ceux donl on avoit ie plus^de peine u contenir I'indigna-, 
tion vertueuse centre le parti dc Tusurpateuv, c’^toient les nobles ou 
leurs adti6rens, qui twoieiit demande des places a ce m^inc usurpa- 
teur pendant sa puissance, et qui s’en btoient sbpares bien nettement 
le jour de sa chute. L’entliousiasmc pour la IcgitimitC* de tel chatn- 
beliaiv de Madame mere, ou de telle dame datbur de Madame socur, 
ne connoissoit point de homes ; ct certes, nous autres que Bonaparte 
avoit proscrits pendant tout le cours de spa r^gne, nous nous exa-' 
minions pour savoir si nous n'avions pas 6t6 ses favorw, quand une 
quand une certaine delicatesse d’4me nous obligeoit a le d^f^dre' 
contre les invectives de ceux qti'fl avoit eomU6s de bienfluts. ’ lUt 
'K)7. " ■ 

Charles 11. wns recalhxl to the thronC; of his ancestors fey ihe!; 
voice of his people; and yet idiot throne was slmkcii, and, 
in :twcurity-fivc years, cverturnbd by the tadjitrary cpndiibt 




, -btrt b^o^^^1n■%^^<^s^t.’:^^|p^^ 
x)iiT$t tKdbefbre be st® more «f^in8t 

arbitrary inc:unres» and tfj'lakc till possible steps ti> secure tlar 
attachment of diat people wliosc hostility- has so lately proved 
fatal. If he like domestic cxauipies better, he- has that cd:’hk 
owrii Henri IV. before him. That "rcjit end popular ‘Prince at 
last found it neccsSary to adopt the retigious cm.*d of tho great, 
ipajority _of his jieoplc. In the present di^^, it k at least as ne¬ 
cessary for a less popular monarch to study irncl adojjt their po¬ 
litical one. Some of those about him, we iaivc licainl, rather 


recoinntiftod the example of Ferdinand VII.! But even the 
Ultr^ we think, cannot really |t>rget, that Ferdinand, iusteatl of 
having bien restored by a foreigti force, was detlironetl by oiic; 
that drorl hml been ho popular insorrectknj, and no Mlruy:fdo 
for liberty ih: Spain; ana that, besides the ariny, lie had the 
priesthood on liis side, w4itch, in that country, is as omnipolcnt 
as in France it is insij^niflcftnt and poxverless for any political- 
purposes. AVe cannot now follow Mad* dc S. into the pi-otbuiid 
and instructive criticism she imikes on the mjmagement of af¬ 
fairs during Bonaparte’s stay at Elbathough much of i(; i *4 
aj^licable to a later period—^and ^oiigh we do not remem ber 
to have met any where with so much truth told in so gentle a 
inunncr. 


Mad. de S. confirms -what -we believe all well-infomied per¬ 
sons now admit, that for months before the return of Bonaparte, 
the attempt was expected, and in some measure prepares! for—by 
all but the court, and the royalists by wliom it was surrounded. 
Wlien the news of his laruliug w’as received, they were still too 
foolish to be ahiiTned; and, when the friends of liberty said to 
c u b other, with bitter regret, * Tliere is ait end of our iiber- 

* ty if he should succeed—and of our national independence 

* ii kc should full, ’—the worthy Ultras weht about, saying, 
it \yas the luckiest thing in the world, for they siiould now get 
prbpcr’y fid h and the King would^no longer lie vex- 
^ witli the fear of a pretender! 'Mad. dc S. treats with deri- 

die id^^a c)f Bf»fK’>iarte being sincere in Ills professions of 
' to or bs resolutioa to adhere to the constitution 

to hinii 2 #i'x liis returii. Bhc even maintains, that it 
fp a crisis. If 

1 thp^rmy (ibirndoued the BoutIkmis, noBimg re-^i 

m»^er'Of that, ariuy witfev 
|ip^ rise m till their borders weri 

imt;do's6, on]y:pdr0v^ 

the country^ ^-Qr/Uif^ '' 
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ing df this c0i»id hr.ve ntn^ to cocccssions so aiyiiefa 

ills whole the worid, my& ^ 

8., «o oiiclerstfwjd him*' ^Qtiaad il a nronouce les mots do Iju 

* et Lihertc^ I’Eurotx* s’est rassuroe; KlJe* a senti (jwe oo u’ctoii 

* plus son aiicien et terrible lulversaire. * • 

She passes a imigiiificent eneoinitim on the military geTiiQii 
ami exalted character of our Weliington; but says he ccuUt 
not have conquered as he did, if the Frencli had been Icxl by 
one who could rally mund him the alfections of the people sfc. 
well as he could direct their soidics's. She maintains, tliat 
tt'rthc battle, when Bonaparte returned to Paris, he hadnot t5s« 
least idea of being caUed upon n^in to al)dicate, but expcctctl 
to obtain from the two chaml^ers the means of renewing or ccur 
timiRig the contest. When he tbund that this was iinp<yssib!c, 
lie sunk at once into despair, and resigned himself witiiout a 
struggle. Tlie selfishness which hatl gtiided his whole Citreer, 
diKcioscM^ itself in naked deforinity in thu last acts of his public 
life. *He abandoned his army tiie moment he found that he? 
could not lead 'it imraaliately against the enemy—and no sooner 
saw his own fate determined, man he gave up all concern for 
that of the unhamjy country which his umbition had involved in 
•ticli disjpiters. He <|uictly passed by tlic camp of his warrioni 
on his way to the port by which he was to make his ow’n csca])e 
—and, by throwii^g himself into the hantis of the English, en- 
deavoureil to obtain for himseif the beiiefit of those liberal prin¬ 
ciples whicli it liad been tlic business of his life to extirpate and 
discredit all over the world. 

At this point Mad. de 8. temiiriates somew'hat abruptly her 
historical review' of the events of the Revolution ; and here, our 
' rc'iuiers will l)e Inmpj' to learn, we must stop too. There is liaU' 
a volume more of her work, indeed,-i^ind one that cannot he 
supj^osed the least interesting to us, us it treats chidly of the 
histoiy, constitution, mid society of Engimid. But it is for this 
very reason that we cannot timst ouvsedves with the examination 
of It. We have cvei^y reason certainly to be satlsiSied with the 
accimfit she gives <if u»; nor can any tiling be more eloquent 
and animating than the view she has'presented of the admiridde 
mechanism and steady workiug of oiir constiti|tk% imkI of Its 
.emiobliiig ejects on the charaet^t of all^who live under 
We are willing to believe idl this tbo to lie^c^; idioiigh we sm' 
.4is<Wliitmly painted In ik^ howet^i*, we ax^ mom 
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tbipik of coiidoUn^ y4^h, n or of 

r^c^ving him ihth lias witii ss. 

ymy ala^iinw sort of ttdmiratum»^ she undarstood when in 
England, that u gentleman of tUe law liml. actually refused a 
situation worth 6000/. or 7000/. a year,, fuerely because he did 
not approve of the ministry by wdiom it w’as offered; and adds, 
that in France, am/ man who would refuse a respectable office, 
witli a* salary of 8000 louis, would certainly Ixs considered as 
fit for Bedlam ; And in another place she observes, that it seems 
to be a fundamental miixim in that countr)*, Uiat every man 
must have a place. Wc confess that we have some difficulty in 
reconciling these incidental intimations widi her leading posi¬ 
tion, that the great majority of the Frencli nation is desirous of 
a free epnsthutiop^ and perfectly fit for and deserving of itJ- If 
these be the principles, not only upon which they act, but which 
they arid their advocates avow, we know no constitution under, 
which the^^ can be free; and have rto faith in tlie powm* of any 
new institutions to counteract tliat spirit of corruption liy which, 
even where they have existed the longest, tliefr whole virtue is 
consumed. 

With oiir manners in society she is not quite so well pleased; 
<^though she is kind enough to ascribe our deficiencies to tlie, 
most honeurablc causes. In commiserating the comparative, 
duhiess of our social talk, however, has not tiiis })hiiosophic ob¬ 
server a little overlooked the efiects of natiomil tastes mid ha¬ 


bits—-and is it not conceivable, at least, that we who are used tq 
it, may really have as much satisfaction in our own hum-drum 
way of seeing each other,, as our more sprightly neiglibours in 
their exquisite assemblies ? In all this part of the work;, too, 
we think wc can perceive the trapes rather of ingenious theory 
than of correct observation ; and suspect tliat a good part of 
the taUeau of English society is rather a sort of conjectural 
sketch, than a copy from real life; or at lc<9st that it is a gerier 
ralizatioii from a very few, and not very common eitaraples. 
May we be pai^on^^ too for hinting, tliat^a person of Mad. de, 
S**s great fakrtts and celebrity, is by no means well qualified 
£ir 4|$cpyering tile true tone and, character of Englii^ society 
frmn bet was iiot likely to 
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female grace and acuteness, which are so rarely to be met with 
apart, and never, we believe, were before unit^. 


Art. II. Osservazioni Jtttomo alia Q^testione sopra la Oviginalita 
del Poema di Dante. Di F. Cancellicri. Roma, 18 H. 

Observations concerning the Questim of the Originality the 
Poem of Dante. By F. Cancellieri. 

T ut limits of a late Number precluded us from entering, 
as fully as wa would have wished, into the suluect of 
Daftte. We resume it the more willingly, from our naving 
just receiyetl a work, published two or three years ago in Italy, 

’ 1)ut alrhost unknown in Englmid, having for its object to ascer¬ 
tain, whether this great poet was an inventor, or an imitator 
only. The continental anti(|uaries and scholars have eagerly 
laid hold of a manuscript, said to have been discovered ^out 
. tho begii^Ing of the present century, and aiibrding evidence, 
according to some persons, tliat he hod borrowed from others 
tlie whole plan and conception of his wonderful work. The 
question, indeed, is of ancient date; and, long before such value 
Iiad been set upon this manuscript, was so perplexed and pro¬ 
longed, as now to call for definitive elucidation. We trust we 
shall place our readers in a condition to decide it for them¬ 
selves. 

An extract, or rather a short abstract of an old Vision, writ¬ 
ten in Latin, appeared in a pamphlet published at Home in 
ibOl, with an insinuation, that the primitive model of Dante’s 

{ )oem had at length iieen discovered. Some reader of new pub- 
ications transmitted the intelligence of this discovei^ to a Ger¬ 
man journalist, who i^ceived It as of the utmost importance; 
and n-om him, a writer in a French paper, (the PtMicide of 
July 1809), transcribed, embellished, 804 diffused it over 41 
iBurope, through jthe medium of his tinlvtsml langu^, Havr 
ing iiothiiig to do vdth politics, every body received it the 
fi£h (ff the author of the pamphl^ by whom 4one the old 
mapii$cript hod been read; and it was Immediately sealed, 
am^ the wita critics m the^ bgt the, 

vmai^r of tlie ideas of otbera. Mr a ptTifo||a^ 

black-letter scholar, and aipniaM* im Vndi a laiidable 

for religion as well as Iheimhifer the Vistem en^!' 

11114), on the rctom of bis ]l^epiess to Home' He iun 




U ill comprisiiig j 

piiifies, ptw«le(l of paj^es W<f 

KItt own remarks. In this ll!tJip!i! dii^eftiifid^, ^ 
however, is merely j^lanced at that its rcatk‘r« can 

make out with cerhiinty is, that the learned author had select- 
this curious subject chiefly to astonish tlie world by his mul¬ 
tifarious erudition, in a book whlclf might have been not jnapt- 
entitled—'* De rebus omnifnis, ei t^busdam aliis. * It hmst 
be acknowledged, however, that; ^idst the unbounded ^a- 
rieiy of Ms citations, we m^eet With some dungs which it i« 
arn'cenble to know; but they have so Mtf jc to (h) with Dantcj 
that We are really but little beholden to him on the pixisent oc¬ 
casion ; and have been obliged to refer to many other audjcri- 
th^ ib Order to cfisentiirigla ourselves from the perplexities iiUo 
Which he had brought US. ' , 

Me CcMceftieri apprises us that there existed fw'o fainons 

riiOnks of Monte-Ctissino;—but he thought it im- 
matensl to add, tlmt fifc first was one of the feu* monks to whom 
the civilization of the worldisiuit without obligations—^hc having, 
in the midst of the barbarism of the 11th century, written trea¬ 
tises upon logic, astronoiiiy, arid music. Kis works jirobably 
contributed more to form the mind of Panto, thmi the Visions 
of-dlie ojmer to Ibrin the plan of his pooin. 

The latter Albcrlc was born iiBout flic year ifbO, soon after 
the death of the former. When in his 9th year, he lell sid^. 
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arid remained in a fothargy for nine days. Whilst iii tliis 'itate, 
a dove appeared to him, and catching nim by the hair lifted him 
up to the jH'csencc of Saint I%ter, who, wiUi t’.vo aiigd!:, con¬ 
ducted tlm child across Purgator}’, and, mounting tliciicti from 
pliinM to planet,' transpfa'teo liiiri into Paradise, there to Cbii- 
tetnplutc the glory of the blessed. His vision rcStered liiin to 
perfect health—the miraculous cure was published to the 
w’orld j--!tbe monks received tlie child at Mhute-Cassinoand, 
he repeated his visioii ttdcrably well, and iV&s of a rich 
they devoted him to Sshit Beb'otlicf, before be had 
i^chod his Id'e lived Frofn that llrtie in Consbitit 

peii^hce, arid riCver ^Caririg 

, " moriai^^ bad ’'ihilf 'thb, glosy' of .^pb^^irig" it 

Is ViMilil, cbrifiririCfhlhc belib! diat liitHfed 
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C xviricU occasionally dia li^ikijcss of tliat 

\ W e Bn!'J<Mii what he says pt l>»s <?wn words, f , C 

tlierc o\Isti’!d bid this oneA'lsb^ before the time of Dante, 
there Ik; fioinc ground for jirpsuiniiig, thqt it suggested to 

lijm tlie hUki of his juierp. Bnt the trutli is, tha^ such visions 
nbountl'.'d from the very earliest ages of Christianity. Saint Cy¬ 
prian Jiad visionsyr--Saint Pei’potiia liad visions,—Jhtid botli, with 
many tvthers, w'ere declared divii}e Ivy Saint Augustine. The re¬ 
velations qf each turnetVupon the doctrine v. Iiich eacli thought 
the Ix'st for tjgtablishing faitlu Accordingly# the creed, 
written fia* the church ,^Ver which he presided, by Saint Gre- 
gory Thaunudurgiis, w'as diclated tp him in a \ lsion by Saint 
iohn the Evangelist. Rut the zciU of the early bishops w’aa 
soon Jtplaced by the intercepted views of their successors. A- 
bout tlie 10th century, the great ol>jeet was, to establish the. 
dtxiS'ine of rurgutory, iii wnich the period of expiation was 
sliortcuctl in favour of sonla, in proportion to the aims given 
.by tlieif ffeii’s to the Chiircli. i he monk Alberic describes 
l^urgatory with minuteness, and sees Hell only at a distance. 
All those visions, having the same object, resembled each o- 
tlier; and whoever will take the trouble to examine the le- 
gqjuls of the saints, and arcldves of the monasteries, will find 
hundreds, of the same epoch, and tlie same tenor. It may be 
said, that Dante cither profited by all, or by none; but, if there 
be any ope to which he can be simposod to be indebted more 
than anotiicr, it is the vision of an English monk, not named by 
any one that vye linow, though told circumstantially by Matlievr 
Paris. ^ The English numk, like the Italian, gives no descrip¬ 
tion of Hell, but, like Dante, describes fiis Purgatory as a 
nio.u,iitthe jmssage from Purgatmy to Paradise, a vast gar- 
<|eii^ intersected by delightful w-oods, as in our poet: Rod) nad 
their visions in the holy week |j—both allot the same punishmeuto 
to the same Infiunou# crimes^ with some other points of rcsem- 
l)Uuicc, whic|^ tlic^ who ore curious may find in Mathew Paris. 
The vision related by (hat historian, suflices to give a:« ide^ppf 

• f Tanta in Imdiera^ abstinenfia, tspsu morum gtavii^ 

et perfiniWfisefc «ft glQwaWf 

sanip^ll^ yi^isfus nemo, quis duiMtet; edini camem^ non 
non'^ialn, w ilio tempore nsqn? Deo annnente, assufiipsit t 

c^uiap^p/piiUo :'in/taida.eordia»^ 

;huhci;.inhoffi^am»: ^in'hoo - 

latcic^t velt' 

v^ desidetanda ^tlaniid lingua iacq^t, vita lb- i 

'i|ucrt?tutv‘. {De'Vfiia 
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all the Olid there existed, at that? 

tiraoi a jtyiitematjc style in this way, upon popula^ 

credttli^. The Kngiish monk also had his vision immediately 
after a long und*dangerous malady, and in a fltate of lethargy 
and iimnitionf which lasted nine day^ also followed by a mira- 
euloiis ture. ^ 

It is safiicfcntly probable, that Pante had read the history of 
Mathew Paris, the historian havihg died bdPore the birth of the 
poet; and still more probable, that he had read the vision of 
Alberic. 'llie resemblance whicli "ive have pointed out between 
tiie visions of the two monks, and the iixhnity of other visions of 
the same kind, show that there; was then esttiblished, in the po¬ 
pular befie^ a sort of Visionary xnytliolpjjy, which Dante adopt¬ 
ed in the^nie manner ns the mythology of Polytheism had been 
adop^l iiby Homer. Besides, the discovery of the manuscript 
of the Vision of Alberic, about which so much noise has iSeen 
made fbl*; the last eighteen yeare, really took place abput a cen¬ 
tury ago, It is mentionea, but without much stress, by Maz- * 
zucliclli, I^elli, and Tirabosebi. * Mr Bottari was the first who 
conlrontcd it witli the poem of Dante, in the year 1753; and the 
vanity which turns the heads of so many erudite persons, when 
they make discoveries to their own infinite surprise, «nadc hkn 
imagine he had discovered, in Dante, diverse close imitations of 
the manuscript. The following is one of his great instances. 
Dante calls tne Devil ‘ the great worm,’ (Inferno, Cant. 31.), 
and therefore he must have copied from Alberic, who saw ‘ a 
great worm that devoured souls. ’ Monsignor Bottari was a 
prelate; the author of the pamphlet is a Benedictine abbot; Mr 
Cancellieri is a good Catludic, and all three are antiquarians. 
How has it escaped them, that the Devil is called ‘ die serpent * 
in the Scriptures, and that ‘ worm ’ was constantly used for * ser¬ 
pent ’ by me old Italian writers ? Shakespeare indeed uses it in 
the same sense, in * Anthony and Cleopatm; * and Johnson, in 
his note upon die passage, adduces a variety of otlm^r instances, 
ihivhich me term was so employed. Another alleged imitation 
that ill Pur^toi'y on eagle grasps Dante with his talons and 
itlises him ^ the same mimner as Alberic had been 

and lifted up a dove.—Hens, duree 

Bi the twol^^te^W 
jpaniel||Vi^iied in^ diuscnt^fat^lill^ 

. •■x' 'UliT.tf, • • ;'L -i JI. ^ 1 ^ 





* the heaven, and bronghf ^e.m^^e visions of God. * It is eer- 
tain that ingenuity ah(f erudili^'^^^ tUscpver resemblances in^ 
things the most different from each other. In tlie passage of 
Steme, jK^hich is so beautiffil, so priginaJ, and so well known, of 
the recording angel washing out the oath with a Jear, wc doubt 
not that Doctor Fetriai’ would have dctcctcxl a plagiarism from 
Alberic, had dial ingenious person seen the 18Ui section of the 
manuscript. We give an al^tract of the passage, for the use of 
the Doctor’s next editiba. : ‘ A demon holds a book, in which are 

* written the sins of a particular .man; and an ang^l drops on it, from 

* a phial, a tear which the sinner had shed in doing a good action; 

‘ and hhs sins are washed out. ’ ■ 

It is possible that Dante may have taken some ideas here 
and jhere from the Visions which abounded in his age. There 
are involuntary plagiarisTiis, which no writer cmi wholly avoid; 
-Tji^r much of what we think and express is but a liew com- 
biflation of what we have read and heard. But reniiniscenccs 
in greiit geniuses are sparks that produce a mighty flame; and 
if Dante, like the irionks, employed the machinery of visions, the 
result only proves, that much of a great writer’s originality may 
consist in attaining his sublime bbiects by the same jneans v/hicli 
others had employed for mere trifling. He conceived and exe- 
Aited tht prefect of creating the Ijiinguage and the Poetry of 
a nation-—of exposing all the political w’ounds of his country— 
of teaching the Church and the States.of Italy, tliat the impru¬ 
dence of the Popes, and the civil wars of the cities, and the 
consequent introduction of foreign anus, must lead to the eter¬ 
nal slavery mid disgrace of the Italians. He raised liimseli* to 
a place among the reformers of morals, the avengers of crimes, 
and the asserters of orthodoxy in religion; and he calletl to 
hb aid Heaven itsell^ with all its terrors and all its hopes, in 
vhat was denominated by iiimself 

—‘ the Sacred work, that made 
Both Heaven aifd Earth copartners in his toil. * 

Jlpoema sacro 

Al quid ht poUo nPano e Cielo e Terra, ’ Parad. Cant. 25. 

■! explain how he executed his vast design, it appears t(> us 
hiimapensiiblc that we sliould give a slight sketch of the poUtical 
a|fd reii^ous state of Italy at t!ie p^iod when he wrote. 

has described Eurbj^, iu the middle ages, as peo- 
tfli^ ^ithj^ves attach^ to wlto bad po fqiiMatioo 

i;: Ahd;0l^ iormafiy .centuries,' die 

. htsih^eiit :bf llbdq': coticerns. ^ 

%he;:foddiiii werc~regtfcinied~ fem^ -of Jletpireii,--^^ 

a]u|:;the inmmrch had^''hQ army aristO"' 
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tlic ties of natural affcctloni^^msi; havo felt tlicnisclv^ but fee¬ 
bly attached to their respcx'tiVb rotintrics, and looked aUnost 
exclusively, us tliey taught their fellow citizens to look, to Rome 
as tlie place which was to give law to the world. 

The last grand project of Gregory was that of«the Crusades, f 
which, though he did not live long enough to carry into exe¬ 
cution, he left to his successor already matured luid digested. 
Then it was that kings became subalterns in command, fighting 
with their subjects in Asia during half a century, under orders 
issued from Rome; and Rome and Italy beemne, of course, the 
centre of influence and authority. All these advantages, how¬ 
ever, would have been of but lltUe value, without freedom; and 
of this, also, the sovereign Pontiff happened to be the first dis* 
penilbrfor Gregory, iii his first experiment of excommunica¬ 
tion, released the Italians from dieir oath of fealty to tlie £m- 
peS-or, who had previously governed them us vassals. 

It is under these circumstances tliat we behold, immediately 
after Che death of this Pope, and even in his lifetime, the cities 
of Italy suddenly improving in population, wealth and power— 
palaces of independent magistrates rising to view where there 
were before but hamlets and slaves—«nd republics starting forth 
as if out«of nothing. The holy war had delivered Europe in 
general from the slavery of the soil; every man who took up arms 
iur the crusade became free; and the laoourcr in Italy began to 
till the earth on his own account. Tlie militaiy aristocracies 
and monoBchies being employ^ with their armed forces in dis¬ 
tant expeditions, hacTno longer the same oppressive preponder¬ 
ance lit home. The maritime preparations for the crusades 
were undertaken by the cities of Italy—danger nerved the cour¬ 
age of every class—and navigation, by opening the exportatioh 
of manufactures, increased industry, weultli and knowledge. 
Florence, for example, supplied all nations with her woollen 
cloths; and Milan furnished all the arms used by die crusaders, 
and the princes of Europe. The latter city, at that period 

Ifer lib^yi hod if population triple what it is at the praient 
dayn It was said the country was clcpopulatod to supply the. 
nmnufectures in the towns. But how could so many mifUons 
luiye been subsisted without agriculture? It was tWn Italy 
crowded every port with her gallics, and every msirk^ with her 
meir^handiiei The wediidb thus resultii^ft^m cdimtte^^ 
to difyidis and distxil^^ ot' the la^* aitiid^ta 

ply dfe df thc^ ihtar^fed in maintain^ the-^s^ii^ 

Iiid6|iendc»^^ ihtar ^untryi 1l!%e eui&Hiotuf 

f Thbofi^peanbytwbof SeeC!dfeet*eCl4^^ 
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fortunes disappeared, and tliC weight of the capitalists was op- 
posetl to the ascendency of the ancient nobles. It was then that 
the people of Pisa became masters of tbe Balearic, and disco¬ 
vered the Canary islands—tliat Genoa was fortified witli strong 
walls in the spSce of two months—that Milan, and other towns 
of Lombardy, having seen their children massacred, their houses 
and churches burned, their habitations rased^—anti, having been 
reduced to live two years unsheltered in the fields,—resumetl 
their arms, routed Frederick Barbarossa, who returned with a 
formidable foj’co, and compelled him to sign the peace of Con¬ 
stance, acknowledging their independence. 

During all this time, it is true tliat most of those States were 
engaged in civil wars: But tliey had arms in tJieir hands; and 
when the common enemy appeared, they knew how to jofti in 
defending their common*liberties. The Italians having thnwii 
off* the foreign yoke, gave their aid to the Popes, who were c6ii- 
stantly occupied in conilicts with the Emperors; and the Church 
had thus an interest in favouring indqiendcnce and deinck'racy. 
But, bj^ degrees, she became tired of using the arms of the Ita¬ 
lian States as her defence, though the safest and most natural 
for her to employ; and, having contributed towards the liberty 
of Italy, thought she had the right to invade it. Ex^wnmuni - 
cations hud then been hurled against friends and enemies, till 
they began to bo less formidable; and tlie Pojies adoptwl the 
policy of introducing foreign conmierors, and sharing their eon- 
ejuests. It w'as then that tliey and the kings of France became 
constant and close allies. In the lifetime of Dante, a French 
prince, aided by the Pope, came for the first time into Italy, 
usiirjiing the states of old dynasties in the name of the Holy 
See—promising liberty, imd preaching concord to republics, 
but in fact dividing still more, in order to enslave them. The 
professed themselves supporters of the Church, and the 
<(xhil)dini of the Empire, but wthout much caring for the one 
or the pdier. The true question between them wtis, whether 
the lypfiljthy^ citizens or the people sliould govern the stateand, 

of foreign in vasion, the popular party 
,foiihd i!t$ mtercrt in a to the Church and to France 

whilst the: higher clas«^ w'cCe mare int^esteci 
' * * " E Pojies and the; ^ 

kjijj^itfoal 'Cpiaiuef'of Drthfo’wh^.-: a toagistrate^r:it:'is 

sa/icif 

tifiSrauce 

his: ;:rt^usal;;,l5P-;recei^^^ a 
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pacifying their dissensions. After his exile, he opcnfy” embrac- 
etl the Ghil>elme partv, and composed a Latin treatise, De 
Monarchia, to prove that oil the misfortunes of Italy sprang 
from tlie false doctrine, that the Popes had a right to interfere 
in temporal concerns. France having, at the fcme, contrived 
that tile Popes should reside at Avignon, for the purposes of 
more absolute control, and Frenclimen iiaving been successively 
raised to the Ploly See, as being more devoted to French in¬ 
terests, our jioet addressed a letter to the Cardinals from liis 
exile, recommending strongly that they should elect an Italian 
Pope. * It was with tliose views, and under those, circumstan¬ 
ces, in so far as politics were concerned, that he wrote his poem. 

But, notwithstanding tlie corruption and senseless ambition 
of the Church, and its consequent unpopularity, Religion still 
maintained its primitive influence. 'Inc first crusade raised al¬ 
most all Europe in arms, by an opinion, suddenly diffused, that 
the end of the world and the general judgment were at hand, 
and tliaf the holy war was the sole exjiiation of sins. These 
enterprises had been abandoned during the lifetime of our poet; 
but the dread of the end of the world continued to agitate Clirist- 
endom for eighty yeara after his death. Leoiniruo Arcliiio, a 
yistoriai^known for the extent of liis knowledge, and the share 
he had in the affairs of Italy and Europe, was an eyewitness of 
an event which took place in 1400. We shall give liis account, 
translated verbatim. 

* In tlie midst of the alarms and troubles of the wars, cither begun 
or impending between the States of Italy, an extraordinary occur¬ 
rence took place. All the inhabitants of each state dressed them¬ 
selves in white. This multitude went forth with extreme devotion. 
They passed to the neighbouring states, humbly craving peace and 
mercy. Their journey lasted usually ten days ; and their food during 
this time was bread and water. None were seen in the towns that 
were not dressed in white. The people went without danger into an 
enemy’s country, wfiither, a few days befbre, they would not have 
dared to approach. No one ever thought of betraying anotlier, and 
strangers were never flisulted. It was a universal truce tacitly un¬ 
derstood between all enemies. This lasted fen* abnut two months; 
but its origin is not clear. It was coi^denfly affirmed to have come 
^wn from the Alps into Lombardy, wlience it spread with astonish' 
ing rapidity Qi^r ail Italy. ' The inhabitants of Lucca were ftie first 
i^e in a body to ilOTence. Their presence suddenly excited 
. an erdent devodon^,^ such a de^ee thia even thoee whni the com- 
trespi^ with contempt, weim the first to 

.cnapge join ;ftie procession; ai^f they were suddenly 

* Giovanni Villani; 9, chap^ 134* 
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impelled' by a beaveiily iiispiratioife 'JTbe people of Florence divided 
tfa^selves into four parties; two of whicn, consisting of a countless 
multitude of men, wonmn and children, went to Arezzo. The re- 
mmning two took otlier directions, and, wherever they came, the in¬ 
habitants dresse^ themselves in white, and followed their example. 
During the two months that this devoticm lasted, war was never 
thought of; but, no sooner had it passed away, than the pebple re¬ 
sumed their arms, and the previous state of agitaUoR was renewed;.'' 
Aret. Hist, Flor, b. 12. c. 1. 

8ucbr that age, was the force of religion; and Bantc^ 
therefore, naturally enipk)yed its terrors as the most elective 
means of touching the passions of his cotemporaries. But re¬ 
ligion, in Italy especially, was overgrown with heresies and 
sdiishis, which often protlucecl the most sanguinary conflicts. 
Saint Francis foundetl his order* about the beginning of the 
13th cfcntury; and preached the faith, according to the doc¬ 
trines of this Churen of Rome, in opposition to the sects which • 
the Italian chronicles of that age call Valdesi, Albigesi. Cattari 
and Faterinii but more commonly by the latter name. 'These 
four sects were all in the main Manicheaiis. At the same time,' 
St Dominick arrived fr«Mii Spain, carrying fire and sword 
wherever his opinions were disputed. It was he who founded 
the Inquisition; and was himself the first magister sa^i palati, 
an office always held at Rome, even in our own time, by a Do¬ 
minican, who examines new books, and decides upon their pub¬ 
lication. Before the institution of those two orders, the monk» 
were almost all of the different rules of St Benedict, reformed by 
St ^rnard and other abbots. But, being occupied in tilling the 
land, or in perusing manuscripts of ahtieht authors—in fine, never 
going lieyond their convents, unless to become the ministers of 
kui^oms, where they sometimes exercised kingly power,—their 
wealth, eduoction, and even pride, rendered them unfit for the 
business of mnning from place to place, and enmloring hypo- 
i^sy, impudence and cruelty, in the service of the Popes, St 
^rUard, by his eloquence and rare talents, exercised greatin- 
fitterice ovef kings and ponrif^^ He succeed in firing 
to iindertake the emsade; but, to give durability to-the opini- 
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for the most part—siach congregation having a sort of rao^ 
narchical constitution, of which the abbot was absolute chief; 
The constitution of Frati was, on the other hand, at all 
times more or less democratic. They have always been ined* 
dlihg w;ith ^affairs pf state, and family affairs^— • 

* Scire volunt seereta domus aiqm inde tmeri, ’ 

The Jesuits, who have beeh lately I'e-cstablislied, are also 
mendicant Fmii. Notwithstanding tlielr great wealth, tliey 
observed the form, in order to preserve tlie right of begging, 
by sending out their conven'd (lay-brothers) with sacks, three 
or four times a year, to beg for dieir convents. Having been 
established diree centuries later than the others, they took ad¬ 
vantage of this, to give re/ineinent to the arts, and to avoid the 
faults of those w'ho precedwl them. Mathew Paris, who was 
nearly cotempoi'ary with fcJaint Friuicis and Saint Dominick, 
has given pictures of dieir new flocks, whicli might be taken for 
an ab/itsact of all that has been written from tlie days of Piiscul 
to the present, concerning the .Icsults. ‘ The people, * says he, 

' * called them hypocrites and successors of Antichrist, pseudo-preach¬ 
ers, flatterers and counsellors of kings and princes, despisers and 
supplanters of bishops, violators of royal marriage-beds, prevaricators 
•>f confe^ions, who, wanderii^ over unknown provinces, minister to 
the audacity of sin. * {ad an, 1256, p- 989, Edit, 1640.) It is incon¬ 
ceivable what an ascendency was exercised by the Dominicans 
and Franciscans in tlte time of our poet over the ptissions of in¬ 
dividuals, the opinions of the people, and the powers of the State. 
The Franciscan, Fra Giovanni di Vicenza, possessed unbounded 
authority in Lombardy, changing the laws, leading towns and 
provinces in his train; instigating the civil animosities of tliat 
unhappy pecplc in obedience to the fatal policy of tlic Popes; 
and, when harangues and Ititrigues failed, making himself o- 
beyed by auto-da-fe. By a document published not long since 
by Mr Marini, it uppears that auto-da-fc were muUiplietl by 
ihe Dominicans, even beyond the wishes and orders of the 
Court of Home. Itas a brief of Pc^ne Benedict die XL» dajted 
the nth pf M^fch 1804, imd address^ to the incjuisildi^p 
Padush ordering them to reverse dieir mlquj^us ^nte^ 
go on whh their trade of preaching im Durnip^ in s0c|i:g^m 
j|«r, the Outcries of the lie^e should no^ogef j^ 
eans*^ & the XX< was him^^ a D^ihtean r aim 
haps w|$hed| Uke maiiy other 
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ed to cry up their innumerable antiquated visiona, but interned 
new ones still more absurd, which they continued to have reveal¬ 
ed, sworn to, and believed. The University of Paris was for se¬ 
veral years agitated, Europe scandalized, and the Vatican occu- 
pi^ without knowing how to extricate itself, with a^ long trial 
of the Dolninicans for a singular attempt, aided by a JTrancis- 
ain fanatick, to substitute the prophetic visions; of the Abbe 
Joachim, with some supplements of tlicir own, for the New 
Testament. Madiew l^aris, either from not being, exactly in-, 
formed of what was passing abroad, or not daring to state ail 
he knew, speaks of this circumstance only in general tcrni.s. 

* They preached, ’ says he, ^ commented, and taught certain novel¬ 
ties, which, as far as they were kamni, were considered mere ravings, 
and reduced those into a book, which they were pleased to siyje 
^ “ the Everlasting Gospel; ” with certain other things, of which it 
would not be wise to say too much. ’ {Hist, Ang. ad an. 1257.) Ihit 
he has said quite enough to cdnlirm the discoveries subsequent¬ 
ly mode by writei's of every communion, respecting this extra¬ 
ordinary fact, and to make known in what state Dante found 
tlic religion of Europe. The inejuisitors, in die mean time. 
Were by no means remiss in burning astrologers, and persons 
accused of practising the art of magic, diough it sometimes hap¬ 
pened that an astrologer triumphed oyer them. Of two co- 
temporaries of Dante, one, Cecco d’Ascoli, was burned by or¬ 
der of the Dominican Inquisition at Florence; * land the other, 
Pietro d'Abano, who was reputed to be confederate with devils, 
and openly professed asti’ology. Upon being accused at Paris, 
retorted the charge of heresy upon the Dominicans—summon¬ 
ed them to appear—convicted diem of heresy by forty-five spe¬ 
cial arguments—procured their ei^pulsion and exclusion from 
Paris mr a Considerable period—shid was himself pronounced 
innocent by die Pope at Rome, f The people, however, be¬ 
lieved in tne power of tins niagician. It is mentioned in die 
chronicles pf that e^e, arid still repeated in the villages of Padua,; 
ihlii Fjotfri had seven spirits at his comriiand; and that y?hen 
.he iwi^^lrig pi^be hpriged^ he s an a®® 

Miai^ cmionietdab^hriilonj, Pietro 

'^:die:.^rs;uppn;hnr 
j and denied^ a^plnteiy the exigence of d^piif.<| 
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The philosophy of Epicurus had made some progress oiiioiig 
the higher orders in the age of Dante; Guido Cavalcanti, his 
intimate friend, was pointed out by the people for his Medita¬ 
tions against the Existence of God. 

ThuvS were the grossest abuses of superstition and fanaticism 
mingled with heretical license, uncertainty of opinion, jfbpular 
<Teuiility and atheism ; and, nevertheless, Religion was still the 
great centre around which all the passions and interests of 
mankind revolved. In this singular condition of society, Boni¬ 
face, in the last year of the 13tti century, })roclaimed a plenary 
indirigence to all who should make a pilgrimage to Rome. All 
Christendom was accordingly attracted towarils the holy city; 
and, during several weeks, 200,000 foreigners were calculated 
to sycceecl each otlier daily || at its gates. To give all possible 
solemnity and effect to the lessons he proptwed to inculcate, 
Dgnte fixed the epoch of his Vision of Divine Justice, in the 
holy week of that ycar^ when all Europe tlius went forth to ob¬ 
tain tlje«remission of sins. . 

We have thus endeavoured to fill up some of the laama' in 
, the work of Mr Canccllieri; jmd trust we have, at the same 
time, negatived many of the^ trite and visionary conjectures that 
have been hazarded upon the sources wlience our poet might 
tiave derived the idea of his w’ork. * There are, however, 
some recent authors, whose writings are deservedly popular, of 
whose opinions it may be right to swiy something. Dcniiia has 
gone the length of supposing, that Dante borrowed liis plan 
&om a masquerade which took place during a public festival at 
Florence, in which devils and damned souls were represented 
as characters. This strange drama was exhibited on a bridge 
over the Arno, which, lieing made of wood, gave way dui-^ 
ing the show, and closed the scene most tragically.—Now, 
it appears from Villani, that Dante had left Florence two years 
before; and, previously to his departure, had composed the 
seven first cantos of liis poem, which were saved by his wife 
when his house was nillage<l and destroyed by the faction that 
persecuted him. The manuscript, by Boccacio’s account, was 
sent to him in his exile, in 1302; and the masquerade of * tlie 
Damned Souls * was represtaited in ISOii The truth, therefore, 
is probably the very reverse of Denina*s conjecture,—that the 
idea oif the show was suggested' to the people of Florence by 

to df^ ^ 

,ihe !2ilii leind i9th o^turics^ to he fbuiad in the old 





the b^inniii^ of their fellow-citizen’s }K»ein* Tiraboschi and 
Mr Sisniondi, indeed, are both of this opinion; and we may 
add» that, even in 1295, Punte, in his little work, entitled 
* La Nuova, * gives distinct hints of the design of liis great 
poem. 

Ouf^poet wds the pupil of Brunetto Latini, who, in a sort of 
poem, entitled the TesorettOi supposes himself guided by Ovid 
through the mazes of a forest, in search of the oracles of na¬ 
ture and philosophy; and from this model it is conlidently as¬ 
serted, that the pujiil loses liimself in a forest, and takes virgil 
for his guide. That Mr Coniiani should dilate upon, this fine 
discovery, is xfxry natural—for, of all the historians of Italian 
literature, he is tlie most quackisli and t^c most im^t. Biit it 
is lamentable that it slioulcl be repeated with even more 
dence W Mr Ginguene. He is * astonished, that no Italian 
before Mr Corniani suspected this to lie the origin of Banters 
poem; ’-—and we are astonished, in oiir turn, that Mr Gin- 


historian of that name; and was advanced more boldly by 07 
thers a few years after, and at a longer interval. * Federigq 
Ubaldini says, in the preface to his edition of the Td»orctto ih 
164*2—‘ Aver Dante iihitato il Tesoretto di Brunetto Latini. ’ 
Mr GingueiiC* too, we may say^ has been much too faxouridile in 
his judgment of the Pesoretto, winch is really a vety nii^aii and 
scarcely intelUgible performance, Tliough written six hundred 
years ago, we suspect there arc but fe^ persons who have # 
It in all that time. Would it be credited, that Count Ma;i^u- 
chelli, and Father Quadrio, the two writers who have 

most carefully explored the old; autboi^, had but mt imperfect 
Jcnowledge of the Tesor^to, even w'hiJe they were busy disput¬ 
ing about it ? Both writers, miried by the resemblance of 
.panic, mention it as an abridgment of tnc*7V«»ro, which is in 
the of Brunetto Latini, but has nothing wliat- 

eveiTj eimer in obnc^itidn matter, in cominon vri^ 

writtmi;in. Frmudii'-^^and' in 
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Af animation. It is moreover disfigured liy grammatical inac¬ 
curacies, vulgarisms of phrase, and a great number of words, 
so obscure, as not to be found even in the dictionarv of la 
Crusca. Tliat Academy, which was certainly disposea to do 
full justice to the clForts of the early Florentine writers, and 
was instituted for the purpose of examining them with more 
care, has characterized the Tesoretto in three words—* Poesia 
a foggia di frottola *—(poetry in the trivial ballad style.) 

Alter uU this, .we should scarcely have expected to meet with 
a passage like the following in so learned and correct an author 
as Mr Hallam. * The source frtum which Dante derived the scheme 

* and general idea of his poem, has been a subject of inquiry in 

* Italy. To his original mind, one might have thought die sixth 
‘ 4 i^neid would have sufiSced. But it hqipens, in fact, that he took 
‘ his plan, with more direct imitation than we should expect, from 

the Tesoretto of his master in philosophical studies, Brunetto La- 

* tiiii. This is proved by Mr Ginguene, B. 2. p. 8. * Even the au- 
thoijjljy»ls hastily quoted for diis lias^ opinion: for though it it 
tme, tbat, in die place cited by Mr HaJlam, and elsewhere, the 
French critic has made the assertion here imputed to him, it is 
very remarkable, tliat, in the succeeding volume, this certainit/ 
is reduced to pobabilit^i Mr Ginguene there says only, ^ that 

* Dante gave grandeur and poetic colouring to the ideas of his 
ma^r, Brupetto, —if indeed he bmrawed any from him ; atid si^ 
mtiar idea$ ^ere lud dictated to him by the nature of Ms, sidtject* * 
(Volv IL p. 27 )* And at last this great discovery dwindles in? 
\xi ^ Mr Ginguend, in giving some ex- 

^acts from the Tesoretto, is reduced to the avowal, * that 


it is at least possible Dante may have urofited by it.* (p. 8.) 
Tlie truth is, that such inaccuracies and inconsistencies are al¬ 
most inevitable in treating of a foreign literature; and espe 
daily of a literature so copious and peculiar as the Italum^ 
The hUtoiy of its eminent writers is entangled in the dissen¬ 
sions of die different provinces—the system^ of their different 
sehools^their religious opimons, apd not infrequently the po¬ 
litical interests of fbeir sevei'di masters. Hence, in order to 
appretiate the force or the value of their expresdons, k is of- 
Ipn necessaiT to have gn accurate knowledge of the dl&rcpt 
systems of hteraiy education, eff mannm, of i^vdutiom^^^^ 
^veninient% ana, a^n» even of the c^ 

Ued^ iff ea^^^^ w In Ital^ tod, it dmuM he tem^^ 
edf thik dicre hi^ hot M 

satire have ad^ordinidy ohtef^ 
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ber of midersj at the same time, is so Ijunited, as to consist al¬ 
most wholly of proteges, patrons and rivaiJs: and the men cd 
letters, who might expose. imposture, and bring truth' to lights 
Jitfevc rarely been able to speak without danger. We have already 
observe^J, that tl^ Jesuits U6ur}>ed every branch of polite litera¬ 
ture; and that, to serire the cause of thePopes, ^stematically 

decried Dante, with the otiier noblest geniuses or Italy. Never¬ 
theless, the liistory of the Jesuit Tirmioschi, is (with very few 
«^coptions) the constant model of Mr Ginguene, who in fact 
1 ms done little more than impart a more lively colouring to the 
originaidesign of that learnetl prejudiced person. In the 
execution of this humble task, however, he now and then gets 
»o bewildered as to be unjust to bis model:—^for cacampJe, he 
actoolly charges Tirab^ ‘ with having ccmibnnded die Te- 
soro with the Tesoretto, * (vol. II. p. 8.);—-while tlie fjict is, that 
Tiraboischi was the very person who first exposed .this blunder* 
©f Mazzuchelli and Quadrio, to which we have already advert¬ 
ed. (Storia Lett. vol. ly, lib. 3. c. 5.) The Fr^ch, tiOwcvcr, 
are apt, we suspect, to fidl into such perplexities; The Abbe 
do Sy^es, in his Memoirs of the life of Petrarca, relates of tfiat 
poet—‘ that, to avoid a winter parage cfoer the mountains be¬ 
tween Mihn and Venice, he postponed his journey,* &c. (voL III. 
n. 515.) Now, we shall not venture to say what mi^t have 
becTi the state of that country anterior to the dejuge : But of 
this we are certain, that in no author, fmtient or modern, al¬ 
ways excepting M. de Sades, is there the least mention of 
mountains'sbetween Milan and Venice^-a tract of country so 
fhu as to be called, in the chronicles of the time of PetrerCa*-^ 

‘ La Valle Lombai-da. *—-The key to the whole is, that die 
Abb6 had mwerliceii iii Italy,—anq that Mr Ginguene wrote in 
the same predicameiit; having ncveC penetrated beyond Turin, 
where he went os ambas^dor in the time of the Republic. 
We must nbi vtonder, therefore, if he shoidd now ana tha» 
ijfeke a sfip^But he might have avoided i^odng foreign as 
i^yei Pbur ne point allqgUgr ict * cforeiWeiS M 

‘ ■"d^ahtbriti#' sus|iectes:f c*^t:-^coi^- 
'And incrnitfoeriM-jlV^'^^ 
ceittinh^'writes'Iid" ia 
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iitres on the HiUoi'y of Literatm-c, dnticnt and tnoder?} '^ He is 
graciously pleased to represent Dante as ‘ the greatest of ItaiiOTi 
and of Christian poets, *—but observes, at the same time, that 
‘ the Ghibcline harshness ap})ears in Dante in a form noble ami 
dignified. But although it may perliaps do Jto injury to the 
outward beauty, it cerniinly mars, in a very considerable de¬ 
gree, the internal charm ot his poetry. His chief defect is, 
in a word, the want of gentle feelings. ’ Now, the opinion of 
Mr Hallam is directly opposite to that of this learned I’hdban. 

‘ In one so highly endowed by nature, ’ observes Mr Hallam, '* jmd 
so consummate by instruction, we inay well sympathi'/e with a re¬ 
sentment whith exile and poverty rendered i»erpetuaJly fresh. Bat 
the heart of Dante was naturally sensible and even tender ; iiis po<aay 
is full of comparisons from rural life; and the sincerity of hU early 
passion for Beatrice, pierces through the veil of allegory that sar- 
rotmds her, But the memory of his injuries pursued him into the 
immensity of eternal light; and,; in die company of saints and an¬ 
gels, Jus» unforgiving spirit darkens at the name of Florence.* It 
would be presumption in us to determine-^-between Mr Schle- 
gel and Mr Hulhim—which has read Dante w'ith inoio cp'c ; 
but the poem itself, wc think, afibrds suflicumt evidence dial tli® 
English critic has the truer sense of its character—mitl is iikh^ 
tn uniso# with the soul of the poet, which avus fraught even to 
retlundance w^h * gentle feelings, * and poured them out, on every 
occasion, Avitli a wa,rmth and delicacy perhaps uneipuilled in any 
other writer. We must however remind even Mr 1 ialJiim, tliat. 
Dante do^ not always, in his poem, mention his counliy witli re¬ 
sentment; and, in his prose work, * II Conyito,' he remembers 
Florence with the most affectionate tenderness. He styles tlie 
injustice of his fellow-citizens towards, himself, a fault, notsa 
crime—^and ofiers up a pathetic prayer, ‘ tliat his bones might 
repose at last in the soft bosom-of’ that land which had nui4ed 
and borne him to the maturity of his age. *—We subjoin hk 
own words, for the satisfaction of those who are saflicientlj 
conversant with Ifidiau to feel the beauty of the original, ohitS 
who will -tlience reacfily concuKfiu the truth of our observation. 

* Aliiii ptaciuto fosse al Dispensatore <delF Upb^rso obe ia ci^oiie 
delb<atiar,scusa mai non fosse ..state 1 Che; altn contro 
f^latb*; ne io in^ustaa^t*^; pena,v dicp, d’aaiiiet 

e 41 ppyeN:^ poidi^ fu piacere 4# oittadini della bellissixna e famer 
si^sitna figlia m flonia, Fioreil^t 

nd quale nato e nudrito fujiiioo della niia vita; e nel quale. 


coo buona pap^; oi quena, ioesiaere tuwfc g. qopre qi yiposate 
harshness of soid Daiite* ' indeed^ is a aoti ef 
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traditional ccngurcj derived from the fastidious oritics of tlw 
Court of Leo X .; for our poet, it must be confimed, was 

........ minus ajHus acutis 

Naribus horum hominum 

. at est vir Sonus, ut nielior 

Aon alius ^msquam, d ingenium ingens» 

It is a distinctive trait in the character of the earlier poets, 
^t they continually reveal to us in their writings the inmost 
fcelinxn and dispositions of their souls. Tliet^ ns it were, snj 
to the reader, 

TiU nunc, hortanie CanuenH, 

Excutienda damns prmordm 

But, in order to obtain just views of those characteristic feel¬ 
ings, their poems should be read through and through; whoveas 
tlie generality of critics content themselves with a lew popular 
passages, and judge of the rest accordii^ to the response tof 
some of those oracles, who, like Cardinal Eembo, have had the 
art or the good fortune to make their dicta pass current as 
antliority. I)ante is, perhaps, the poet most spoken of, and 
least read by foreigners. It may, therefore, be proper to select 
a few passages from the many that might be found in his poem, 
to prove that his heart was as much distinguished for gentle^ 
ness, as for ma^iauimity and force. * 

*nie haughtiness demeanpur, attributed to him by all the 
writers from Giovanni Villani to the present clay, probably is 
not exaggerated. He was natundly proud; and when he coni- 
pared himaelf with his (xiteniporaries, he folt his own superiority, 
and took refuge, as he expresses it himself with so much hap- 
pines*— 

^u^ergo dd mitird pure, 

ConprienCe makes Die finn ( 

The boon companion, vdto her droi^ hreastpkdc 
Mmldes tm him that feds no guilt within, ^ 

> ipidittdsW 

Ifeveith^ess, this ii^exibiU^ and jiride, melt at caic^e into die 

ll^en he nfoete thi^e 

In amvei^g iw^ 
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noun/u (tliou}, use^ the pronoun ow (you) in addressing hie 
preceptor Bruiietto, and his mistress Beatrice. Even Mr Caiy 
has not seized tliis shade of distinction, and translates 
Sete voi qui, ser Brunetto-^ 

—by— Sir! Brunetto! 

And art thou here ? 

Our poet has even carried modesty so far as not to pro¬ 
nounce his own name; and upon one occasion, when he was 
aj^ed who he was, did not say that lie was Dante; but whilst 
lie described himself in sucli a manner ns to give an exalted 
opinion of his genius, ascribed all tlie merit to love, by which 
he was iiispireil— 

........ fo mi son an, che quando 

Amore spira^ noto sea quel modo 
Che delta deniroy vo signtficando. 

Count of me but as one 

Who am the scribe of Love, that, when he breathes, 

• Xake up iny pen, and, as he dictates, write. 

Yet when tlie licloved Beatrice addresses him, as if to reproach 
him with his past life— 

Dante ! 

Non pianger ancoy non pianger ancora ; 

Qhe pianger ti convien per aura spada — 

Dante, weep not; 

Weep 4hou not yet ;--~behovcs thee feel the edge 
Of other sword, and thou shalt weep for that; 
he writes his own name, lest he- should alter or omit a single 
word that fell from the lips of her ho loved; yet, evi^n for this, 
he tliinks it necessary to excuse himself— 

Quando mi xxdsiy al suon del name mio 
Che di necessityquA n rigislra-^' 

Turning me at the sound of mine mvn name 
Which here 1 am toompelled to register. 

Tliis repugnance to occupy hisfeaclers with his own particu- 
Itir concerns, repugnance of which We haVe certainly no rea¬ 
son to complain in die authors of the present day), has pa’haps 
imj^ed ujmn Dante his tingular siletiee resecting his Bimilyt 
Wliilst he recoils a variety of domestit ahe^otes of almbst all 
his acqttnhitaticc, and so fordbly paints the niiseries of esdl^ he 
omits otic.i^df the most cruel or all^^itliiit 
a Imuse to she^^^ bread to f<^ his yoiing and helpless 
c^ildieUv It is b^phd aU dq|lLbt he 
that they lived iii a state of and d^sfress until the 

;.peHod.^:hiS'4ddh.! 

■ the. histoi^anl.'. ^; .From:, hta|4^^. ■pbttld'"i»4,be' 

'. inspected' that- he was W hmdihd-^ah4 a ' 










It isj howeTer» easy to perceive, - that he is thinking of his 
finnily, when he exclaims, that the women of Florence, in older 
times, when purity of morals and civil concord prevailed, were 
not reduced to a life of widowhood whilst their husbands yet 
lived—or obliged to share with tliem the sufferings of their exile, 
without knowing in what place they should find a grave— 

O fortmaicy e ciascuna era certa 
Della sua sepoltura — 

Oh! happy they, 

Each sure of burial in her native land. 


It is not alone in his * comparisons drawn from rural life, * as 
rmnarked by Mr Hallam, but principally in what he says of 
social intercourse, and of the brigliter days of his country, that 
we perceive the sensibility and gentleness (^f bis nature. ''He 
delights in painting the joys of domestic life, of which he pre¬ 
sents a most affecting picture in the 15th Canto of the Pafa- 
diso, whence weTiave taken the verses just quoted. He docs 
not lament tlie loss of innocence and simplicity alone, Tint also 
of the refined luxury, the courtesy, the cliivalrous spirit of gal¬ 
lantry and love, and the tone of high breeding in society, which 
in Italy, it seems, were then begiiming to disappear. 

The ladies and the knights, the toils and ease ^, 
That witched us into love and courtesy. 

Le donne, i cavalierly gU qffanni e gli agi 
Che ne invogUova amore e cortesia. 

These two lines have such a charm to Italian ears, that Arios¬ 
to, after having sketchetl a thousand beginnings for his poem, 
and decidetl upon an indifferent one enough, wliich was printed, 
finally rejected them all in the second edition, ami substituted 
almost word for word, the verses of Dante, as follows— 


Le donwSi i cavalieryVarmiy gli amori 
Le cortesky Vaudad impresey io co wio, . 
put the slight change which it was necessary Jto make, destroyed 
the sweet harmony of die original; and the delicate _ sentiment 
of regret is wholly lost in the imitation. ^It is very rarely that 
the s^e ideas, or the same words, produce the same effect, 
train|)liaited from the place into which they first droppetl 
q|^ a man of genius^ ^ ' 

:8^fh<r^;liitle iiovdtv there'-Isi ’ -in; the 

;J>aiite,;in,tbel^inning 
haviri^suddenly 
'society;was 'corrupted and; de- 
i'iUlpd .1:^ ■profusidn 
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An upstart multitude, and sudden gain, 

Pride and excess, oh! Florence! have in thee 
Engendered; so that now in tears thou mourn’st. 

This is one of the many instances in which pur poet mingles 
with stem justice of observation, a sentiment 4 >f plaintive ten- 
dei ncss for liis country. It will, wc believe, be much more for¬ 
cibly felt by those who understand the original. 

La gente nuffva e i mUti guadagni^ 

Orgoglio e dismisura han generaia^ 

Fiorenza^ in te / si che tu gi^ ten piagni. 
iJe has also the generosity to attribute to others the courtesy 
which was felt with so much nobleness, and expressed with so 
much sweetness by himself. Upon his entrance into Purgatory, 
he (neets his friend Casella, a celebrated musician, who died a 
short time before, and whom he deeply lamented.— 

, Then one I saw, darting before tlie rest 
With such fond ardour to embrace me, I 
• STo do the like was moved: O, shadows vain, 

Except in outward semblance! Thrice my handx 
I clasped behind it; they as oft returned 
Empty into my breast again: Surprise, 

I need must think, was painted in n>y looks, 

* that die shadow smiled and backward d,rew. 

To follow it I hastened, but widi voice 
Of sweetness, it enjoined me to desist: 

Then who it was I knew, and prayed of it 
To talk with me it would a little pause: 

It answered, Thee lis in my mortal frame 
I loved, so loosed from it I love thee still, 

And therefore pause; but why walkest thou here ? ” 

We shall give neither the sequel nor die original of this dia¬ 
logue. Even this feeble attempt at translation suffices to show, 
that it was dictated to a delicate mind liy nature. At the close 
of their conversatipn the poet asks his friend to sing. 

Tlien I: “ If new laws have not quite destroyed 
Memory and use of that sweet song of love, 

That whilom ml my cares had power to ’suage, 

Please thee with it a little to'console ' 

■ . My spirit—r- 

Love that discourses in my thoughts. He theh 
.Began, in such soft accents, tlmt within 
^;^v:;:;Tlieeweetness'thHUsine'^^ 

These lines convey but a ditia shadow of the grace atid teri- 
dmiess'of the original.:..: -w.:;; 

. Mdld: ]f* [Se . s;.. 

Memoriqamoalt.aw^^ . .I,' 

Che mi solea quetar t^te mieyogUe ! , . * 



JDi cib ii piaccia c(m$dme alqmnt^ 
Vanima mia-— 




“ jlmor che nella mente mi ragiona 
Comincio egli allot si dolcemente 
Che la do^cezza ancor dentro mi suona. 

Dfjntej in the words * amoroso caiito, * asks his friend gcne- 
riiUy to slnp^ him some strain that should excite in him fceU- 
ings of tenderness and love; whilst in Mr Cary’s translation, 
the words ‘ that song of love, * seem rather to indicate son’ 
particular song, and thereby destroy the beauty and delicacy of 
the poet’s idea; for the touch of courteous and gentle feeling 
which lie imagines in his iiriend is, that Casclla selects a song 
which Dante had himself written for Beatrice. This is not men¬ 
tioned in the poem; but we have found the Canzone, of which 
the opening is mveii here, among his lyric compositions. 

Perhaps we have hot correctly seized the acceptation in which 
the words * gentle feelings * are used by Mr P, Schlegel. It 
is difficult for people to understand each other through '^hc me¬ 
dium of a foreign language. We have before us a French 
translation of the InfmiOy published a few years since in Lon¬ 
don, in which the translator complains ‘ of not finding enongh 
of episodes in the poem of Dante-^and this radical Vice of the 
poem, he says, necessarily fatigues the most intrepid reader. ’ 
Now, in as much as the whole poem, and particularly the In- 
fet'tiOy is a tissue of episodes, we are (foliged to conclude thaf« 
in French literature, the word episode means sometliing veiy dif' 
forent from what is generally understood. We have, however, 
too many frightful examples before us, to enter into discussions 
relating to a mreign language. Mr Ginguene, who has treated 
Italian literature with more zeal and candour, and who was ge¬ 
nerally better qualified tlum many who have undertaken the some 
task, is, wc regret to repeat, one of those examples. The si¬ 
mile of Datite (Inf. Cant 1.) . 

JB 0meifueieke^^ 

Vseko Jkor dl^ peia 

is traiilda^ Gnngueaig, ‘ Conme m voyeur J^rs 

iaiKras regards vers hmer gk 0 a ebum tara 

himself 

"eiteapei 




... ............ 

■imMii ^^attd:st8n# 
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the very lost c^fisp. The wortls ‘ fiior del pel ago ’ present the 
man to our imagination as if he had been Just v; )jiited up 
by the ocean; and the concluding vtree places liiin in that 
sort of stupor which is felt upon ])iissjjig at once to safety 
from despair, without any intervention <»f iifpc. lie looks 
back ii[)on perdition witli a stare, uncvonscious how he had e- 
scaped it. The word ‘ guata ’ whii h ends the stanza anti tiie 
ntence, presents all this, as if bv nnigic, to the injagination 
rentier—and leaves liiin in full possession of the image 
Wllich the poet had conjured u]) by his genius. 

Such t)hservati«ns may appear too minute and particuhir; but 
it is in things like this, that tiie peculiar merit of Dante con- 
sis^. ITc condenses all his thoughts and feelings in the facts he 
relates—and expresses himself invariably by images, and those 
images often what tlie Italian paintcis call in iscorcio. iMen 
his largest groupes are composed of a very few strokes of tlie 
penfiil-»-antl in none docs he ever stop to fill up the design with 
minute or successive touches, but passes hastily on thrt)ugh the 
boundless variety of his subject, without once pausing to 
heighten the effect, or even to allow its full development to die 
emotion he lias cxcitetl. A single word flung in apparently 
•witlioutMesign, often gives its whole light ami charju'tor to the 
picture. Thus, in tlie third Canto of the Purgatorio, the poet 
gazes with fixed eyes upon the shades as they move o^'er the 
mountain. One stands still and addresses him. 

Then of them one began—“ Whoe’er thou art 
Who journey’st thus this way, thy visage turn. 

Think if me elsewhere thou hast ever seen. ” 

I towards him turned, and with fixed eyes beheld. 

Comely and fair and gentle of aspect 
He seemed; but on one brow a gash was marked ; 

W'hen humbly I disclaimed to have beheld 

Him ever. “'Now behold, ” he said ; and showed, 

High on his breast, a wound; then smiling, spake, 

“ I am Manlredi. ” 

E un di hro incomincibt chiunque 
Tu se’, con andando volgi 7 viso, 

Pou mente^ se di /d mi vededi unqne. 

Jo m void tier luif e gmrdml JisOt 

Biondo erOf e belioy e di gentiledspeiio i 
Ma I'un dd cigli un colpo avea dmso, 

Quando mi Jm umilmenie disdettOf 
B*averlo vislft mdf el disse: oryeS 
E mostrommi unn piaga n sommo il pettOi 
Poi &omdmdo disse f Jo son Maiyfredi* 

Manfredi was the most powerful priiicc of Italy, asid'the chief 
‘ VOL. XXX. NO. 60. Z 
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siipport of the Gliibelinc party; and fell on the field of battle in 
the flower of his aee. The Pope had his bones dug up and ex- 
posetl, in order thfit they niigfit be ‘ •smsked by the rain, and 
stirred by the 'wind, * * It is easy to imagine what Dante felt at 
the sight of tliis fll-fated and youthful hero. We look to find a 
eulogy upon him; but the poet, in his own person, speaks not 
of Manfredi. It is by the single word sorridmdo that the read¬ 
er is moved to admiration and to pitj. Dante employs but that, 
one touch, to express the magnanimity of a hero smiling, 
lie shows the w'ound that arrested him in bis career of glory,, 
—and discovering, in tliat smile, his contempt of the vindictive 
fury of his enemies. 

\Ve shall add but one example more, to show the difficiilt|| of 
explaining the beauties of Dante’s composition by any general 
<lescription. nic passage we select is from the episode of 
‘ I'rancesca da Rimini, ’ as being most familiar to the Englis'n 
reader, both from its own popularity, and from the btjautiful 
amplification of it which Mr Hunt has lately given to the pub¬ 
lic, Francesca says to the poet, 

Amor, ch'al cor geniil ratio sapprendcf 
Prese costui della bella persona 
Che mi fa uAta ; e’ il modo ancor m'qjfende : 

Amor, eVa ntdlo amato amar perdona. 

Mi prese del costui piacer st forte 
Che, come vedi, ancor non m'abbandona i 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte. 

Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learned. 

Entangled him by tliat fair form, from me 
Ta’en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still; 

Love, that denial takes from none beloved. 

Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 

That, as thou see’st, he yet deserts me not; 

Love brought us to one death. 

The whole history of w'onian’s love is as highly and complete* 
ly wrought, w’e think, in these few” lines, as that of Juliette in 
the whole tragedy of Shakespeare. Francesca inqiutes the pas¬ 
sion her brother-in-law conceived for her, n,ot to depravity, but 
nobleness of heart in him, f and to her own loveliness. With 
a mingled feeling of keen sorrow and complacent naivete, she 
says she was fair, and that an ignomuiious dcatli robbed him of 

* Or le bagna la pioggia e muove il vento. 

f Ibc ;words ^ gentile,* and * geniilezza,* as used by the best 
Hriters, from .Dante to the present day, denote rather noblenera of 
Soul than aiaiableness of manners. Geniilezza is a propensity towards 
jfdVtliOt is beautiful and generous; and is the alliance of delicacy of 
Oiehtim^t with high courajre. Ariosto says, the lion ha il cor gentile. 
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licr beauty. She confesses that she loved, because slie was l>o- 
loved:—That charm had deluded licr:—and she declares, Avith 
trnii^ort, that joy liad not abandoned her even in hell. 

...— piacer si forte 

Che^ come vedij ancor non m'abbandona. • 

It is thus that Dante unites perspicuity with conciseness—and 
the most naked simplicity witli the proftmndcst observatiem of 
the heart. Her guilty passion survives its punishment by Hea^ 
J^?IR|^but without a shade of impiety. How striking is t^e con- 
•ti:asr>5f her extreme happiness in the midst of torments that can 
never cease; when, resuming her narrative, she looks at hei' 
lover, and repeats with enthusiasm, 

Questi eke mat da me non fa diviso-.. 

• -he who ne’er 

From me shall separate. * 

She nevertheless goes on to relieve her brother-in-law from 
all imputation of having seduced her. Alone, and unconscious 
of thelf danger, they read a love-story togetlicr. They gazed 
upon each other, pale with-emotion—^but tlic secret of their mu¬ 
tual passion never escaped their lips. 

Per pin fate gli occhi ci sospinse 
^ Quella letturCt c scohrocci ’/ xiiso ; 

*Ma solo un panto fu quel che ci vinse. 

Oh-times by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our altered dieek: But at one point 
Alone we felh 

We are sorry to say Mr Carj' has not translated these inte¬ 
resting passages with his usual felicity. The description of two 
happy lovers in the story was the ruin of Francesca. It was the 
romance of Lancllot and Ginevra, wife of Arthur, King of 
Kngland. f 

Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baemto da cotanio amante^ 

Questi^ che mni da me non fa diviso 
La hocca mi bdcio tutto tremante. 

- - When of that smile we read 

The wish’d for smile, so rapturously kissed 
By one so deep in love; then he, who neW 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kissed. 

* We think the word questi^ in the original, more evidently coir* 
veys the idea tliat Franaesoa, when she used«it, turned her eyes to¬ 
wards her lover, who was ever by her sidev 

f Dante calls the author * Gakoito ; ’ and, in the manuscripts of 
Boccacio, his Decameron is found entitled * II principe Gsdeqitt^ * 
apparently to apprise tlic reader pf its being a dangerous book* - 

Z2. 
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After l.lnsj avowal, she liastcns to complete tbe picture witli 
one touclj which tf)vei’s her with oo'.ifiisioii. 

Quci giorm piu tion vi leggemmo a canie, 

*’ -That day, 

We read no more ! 

She litters not another word !—and yet we fancy her bcfoi’e ns, 
witJi her tlowaica-st and glowdng looks; wdiilst her lover 
by her side, listening in silence and in tears. Dante, too,.^V(dio 
had liitherto (juestloned her, no longer ventures to inquire in 
what manner her husband liad jmthcr to death; l>ut is so over¬ 
come by pity, that he sinks into a swoon. N'T'!* is tlii.s to be con¬ 
sidered as merely a poetical exaggeration. It is rentarhcil by#the 
commentators, that the poet iiad himself often yielded to tlie 
force of love, and (Intt the fear of liis own daninatioii prol>al\ly 
iningleil with his compassion for Francesca, in producing: this 
excessive emotion. This may be true—but it is but a*^part of 
the truth. Dante’s whole work, thougl) founded on wliat may 
be considered as an extrai'agant fiction, is conversant only wdth 
real persons. While otlier poets tlcal with departed or with 
fabulous Jieroes, he takes all his characters from among his^ 
countrymen, his coteniporaries, his hosts, his relattves, his 
friends, aiul his enemies; Nor docs lie seek to disguise them 
under borrowed appellations. He gives, in plain words, tbe 
name and description and character of all those well known in¬ 
dividuals. He converses with tlicm—reminds them of their 
former friendship—and still seeks to mingle his sentiments with 
theirs. At the same time, he marks impartially the retribution 
to wdiich lie thinks their conduct has entitled them; while, with 
a singular mixture of human relenting, he is not prevented by 
their crimes, and consequent punishment in hell, from doing 
them honour—laying open to them his heart, and consoling 
them with his tears. If they had attended to those things, we 
think the commentators might have conde^ended to mention, 
that Francesca w^as the daughter of Guido da Pdlenta, master 
of Raveiuia, Dante’s protector and most faithful fiiend. The 
poet had probably known her vrhen a girl, blooming in innocence 
and beauty under the paternal roof. He must, at least, have 
often heard the father mention hds ill-fatecV child. He must 
therefore have recollected her early hajiipiness, when he beheld 
l^eof her eternal torment; and this, we think, is the 
jFtm Ui^unl with which her 

pyerppwem^ The epistme, too, was written by him 
in which she was born, and in which he had 
& lost ten years of his exile, found a constant 
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Boccacio has given an account which greatly mitigates the 
crime of Frauccitcfi; and he insiniiatcPj that itiiI further parti¬ 
culars were known to Dante. He relates, that ‘ Guido engaged to 

* give his (laughter in marriage to Lanciotto, the eldest son of his ene- 
‘ iriy the master of Rimini. Lanciotto, who was liidcously deform- 

* (id in countenance and figure, foresaw, tliat if he piwsented him- 
‘ seif in person, he shouhl bo rejeeJod by tlie lady. He {heiefo-'o 

resoJv(;d to marry her by proxy, aud .sent, as his rcpresontalivo, 
Jiis younger brother ikudo, the handsomest and most accomplished 
Italy. Francesca saw Paolo arrive, and imagined she 
beheld her future husband. That mistake was the commencement 
‘ of her passion. The friends of CJuido addressed liim in strong re- 
*• nionsf raoces and mournful predictions of the dangers to which lu? 

* exp{tst d a daughter, whosts high spirit w’ould never brook to be 

* srfbrificod wdtli impunity. But Guido was no longer in a condition 

* to make war; and the necessities of the politician overcame the 

* ifeelings of the father. ’ * 

Polite abstained 1‘roni einploving any of those clrciirnstances, 
thoifglThighly poetical.. He liiicw that pathos, by bung ex¬ 
panded over a lunnber of objects, kises of its llirce. His de- 
aign was to produce, not tragedies, but siof'k' si -’iies; ant! Frati- 
tesca, to justify herself, must have crl: .h..>Le([ jr:T and 

*lhus diiyinished the ailocting magiianinuiy with whicli iicr dia- 
yacter is stutlioiisly endowed by the poet. 

To record this stain upon the illustrious kiinily of a lienefactor 
and a friend, may in onr eyes sipjicar iiulelicato and migrateful; 
especially as it may be supposed, from his yilacing r'rsuict'scii in 
Hell, that lie meant to hold lier up to execration. An obser¬ 
vation which ptwhaps has not escaped the learned men of Italy, 
but which they have never expressed, from the drcaii oi* pro¬ 
voking the savage bigotry of thoir priests, explains this point. 
Dante constantly distinguishes between the sins .‘iiul merits of 
each individual. Dwine Justice^ hi his poem, pimishcs sin when¬ 
ever it is actuully foinmitted; hut human $ijmpathy^ or pity, la¬ 
ments or extenuates the offence, accxirdiiig to the circumstances 
under which it wa» committed. The poet disyicnses censure 
anti praise, according to the general qualities of the persons— 
the good or evil they had done their country—the glory or the 
infamy they had left behind them, He, liowever, careiiiUy ab¬ 
stains fVom laying down this mijxim in words, whilst he invari¬ 
ably acts upon it botli in theand Xhc Piirgaiorio. In 
the ParadisOy there is plainly no room for its operation. 


* Opere del Bioccacio, vqI. V. towards tht^end. Horence edition, 
1 * 721 . 
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From tills principle lie has deduced, that those who liave 
done neither ffood or evil in their day, are the most despicable 
of beings. They arc described as 

Questi sciaitraii che mai non fur wW— 

These wretches who ne’er lived. 

He places them between Hell, the abode of the damned, and 
Limbo, the abode of the souls of intUnts and good men igno¬ 
rant of the Christian fiiith; and with singular boldness of opi¬ 
nion as well as style, he says God’s justice disdains 
and his mercy disdains to pardon, those wdio were usell^ss ia 
their lives. 

Fama di lor nel mondo esser non lassOf 
Misericordia e Giustizia li sdegna^ 

Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarde e passa. 

Fame of them the world hath none, 

Nor suffers, Mercy and Justice scorn them both. < 

Speak not of them; but look, and pass them by. 

Among those, lie has had the boldness to place SainflCbles"*- 
tino, who abdicated the pontificate through weakness, and ac- 
(|uired his titles to canonization in a hermit’s cell. He also 
finds amongst them the angels that in the war of Lucifer against 
God took neither side, and thought only of themsclveS; 

In those who merited that God should weigh their lives a- 
gainst their sins, Dante has generally implanted a strong desire 
of celebrity. The prospect of being named by the poet, on his 
return to the living, suspends awhile the sense of their pains. 
Great souls, though expiating the guilt and shamefulness of 
the heaviest sins, entreat him to mention his having seen them. 
This he always promises; and often, for the pui*pose of engiig- 
ing them to speak with him more freely, pleilgcs liis fiiith that 
they shall not be forgotten, The shades of those only who in 
their lives were sunk in habitual crime and infamy, conceal 
from him their luunes. It is in the middle ^ige, between bar¬ 
barism and refinement, that men most strongly feel this desire 
of having their names preserved from oblirion. The passions, 
at that period, have yet lost no iwition of their vigour, and are 
ruled by impulse rather than by cidcuhition. Man has then 
moredifiieufties to rouse, and more courage to sustain him; 
aiidl, than be checked in his course, will plunge with 

into 0}>ens in his way. Of tins the age of 

I>ante furnishes cxam|}l<^ scarcely credible in an age like ours, 
nothing retat^^ sufiicient novelty to make a strong im- 
of pursuit are so multiplied, that no 
n cenpnanding infemt % obvious, however| 
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t'Kat the strong passions of less polished times bear men on to 
great virtues—great crimes—great calamities; and thus form 
the characters that are most proper tor poetry. Dimte hail on¬ 
ly -to look round him for characters such as these. He found 
tliem already formed tor his purpose, \vithout»the necessity of 
a single heightening touch from his own invention. Re- 
finemtait had not yet produced that sameness of individual 
nliysiognomy in the great mass of a nation. Indivitliial ori- 
j^llit v, m >w rai*e, daingorous, ridiculous, and often aflected, 
was nfeu common and imdisguiseil. Poetry, in later times, 
lias succeeded in catching its shades for the puqmses of fine 
comedy—as in the Misani/u'ope of Moliere; and of pretty sa¬ 
tire—as in Pope’s Jtape of the JjkIc. Rut all that this s})ecies 
of poetry can do, is to seize that extei'ior of character which 
eveiy age and nation decks out after its own iiishion; whilst 
tlm poetry, whose business is with the human heart, is coeval 
iind ^jj^xtensive with human nature. Pope, accordingly, no 
htiorff^iglited, in an almost barbarous age, upon a poetical 
personage, governed both in action and in writing by feeling 
nloue, than he producetl the Epktle qf Eloisay and j)rovcd that 
he had genius. Many a woman of that day resembled 
in her n^sfbrtunes aiuf her love; but they lel’t lew, if any, let¬ 
ters behind them. Even those of Eloisa have reached us only 
hy their connexion with the w ritinp of her lover. At present, 
tlie fair sex write much more, and perhaps feel as much less; 
and accordingly, our later poets, not finding poetical cliaracters 
at home, arc driven to seek for them in Turkey and in Persia; 
—-while the Germans explore the ruins of Teutonic castles— 
and the Italians prudently confine themselves to the mythology 
of Greece and Rome. In fine, when nations are in a semi- 
harbaroiis state, tlie passions arc their strongest laws: wliat else 
they have under tlic name of law, is yet without consistency or 
force. The punishment of an injury is left to him who suffered 
it—and he regtirds vengeance as a duty. Dante concludes one 
of his lyric pieces with the following sentiment— 

How fair is the honour reaped from revenge! 

Cke beU’ onor s'acqmsta in Jar vendetta. 

How strongly docs its ap^catioii to his own poem illustrate 
the character of his age! Hiough terriffed, at every step, by 
the objects which Hell presents to his view, the sentiment of 
vengeance^ as a duty, stops him in his course. His eyes are 
fixed upon a shade that seems to shun him. Virgil renuinds 
him itiiat they must continue their joumdV ; and asks the rear 
son of’ his delay. Dante an.swer8, ‘ If you knew the reason, yoii; 
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would tdlow me to remain longer; for in the pit, on which I 
fixed my eyes, i thought I beheld one of my kins;nen. ’ ‘ Tru- 
Ijj' rejoins Virgil, ‘ I marked him pt)inting his finger at you, 
widi a menacing and haughty air. ’ ‘ Oh ! my master, ’ ex¬ 
claims Dante; ^he was killed by an enemy, and his death has 
not been yet revenged by any of those to whom that insult was 
^ven; luid therefore be disdained to speak to me ! ’ § 

From those considerations, which we have bee!i tempted to 
expand perhaps more than was necessary, it is, wet:hj|ik,/s^C 
dent, that the episode of Francesca was every way corjge^itil to 
the principles, the poetry, and the affections of Dante, as well 
as to the age in which he lived. To satisfy Divine he, 

in fact, places her in Hell; but he introduces her in smli a 
manner, that humah frailty must pity her. Nature had given 
to her character the p('etic cast. Her story, he knew, was one 
that could not be concealwl ;^ aiKi Im gave the daughter of Kis 
fiaend die celebrity winch popular tradition could not l)f/-‘iow. 
The husband of Francesca was living and powerful whcit'Dante 
wrote; but the fearless vengeance oi the poet devotes him to in¬ 
famy; and foretels, that hisjdace, named after Cain, among the 
fratricides, awaits Iiini in the very centre of Hell. Indcetl^ tlic 
father of Francesca continued to afford protection t/j Dai*tej 
and not only attended his remains to the tomb, but composed 

_ 1 1 ^ . .1 . .1 t -»» * 



sent Cardinal Bernardo di Po^etto fi’om Avignon to llavenna, 
with oitlers to tlrag forth the bones of the poet from die repose 
of the grave, that they might be burned, and their ashes scat- 
teried before the wind. This, indeed, is meiitionetl only by 
Boceacio in the life of Dante; and that piece of biogi'aphy has 
beeii gene^^^^ romance. But the fact, we think, 

is w ill the works of BarUfto^ a celebrated ci¬ 
vilian, who the time, and alludes to it very dis- 

dnctly in treating of, the law ik Bejudimndis Iteis* (tid cod. 1. U 
cod*deB^^ 

Tbe carebrity of tha fpisdde of Francesca, and the little light 

engage us in a dischssioh, the un- 
swinefc; ds^^^aniAdditk^l j3ii‘ciof:thit.;a.-cc^ 

Blit ifoip* liiefary;;Wiai. 
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scarcely ever mentioned. The elegant treatise written by Ixiiij, 
to prove that in a nation, divided by so many dialects as Italy, it 
must be impossible to adapt the dialect of Florence exclusively^ 
w'as the principal cause of the little value set by the academy of 
LaCrusca and its adherents upon the prose q 4’ our poet. For 
La Criisca always maintained that tlie language should not be 
called Italian, or even Tuscan, but Florentine. Nevertludess, 
the literary language of Italy, though foundctl upon the Tiis- 
^^|nis^ distinct language, cresite(^ by tiie commonwealth of 
aiitW^T^ever spoken, but always written ; as Dante had seen 
and Ibresfoii. Ills own prose is a line model of forcible and 
simple style, liarjni>iuous without studied cadences, and elegant 
without tiie alii cttMl graces of Boccacio uml liis iminitors. We 
veftture upon a short s}>ecin!cn, extracted from the Convifo, up- 
oi> the vnhject to whicli we have alluded. 

•r ‘ Siccome non si puo bone nianifentare la belle/.za d’una donna, 
qu i^lo li aiiornnmeiit 1 dell’ azziamre e dclle vestinicnta la liinno piA 
aiii^mUlrafC che essa uicdesima. Onde chi vuole bene giudicarc 
tfuna donna, guardi tjuelia, qaando solo sua naturale bellezza si sta 
con lei, da tutto accideniale adornamentt) discovnpagnata; Sicome sari 
qiiesto volgaie; iiei quale si vedr^ Tagcvolezza doHe sue sillabc, 
le prbprieta delU sue condi/.ioni, e le orazioni che di lui sifanno:—le 
quali clft bene guardt rii, vedra essere ])iene di dolclssima e d’aniabilis* 
sima bellezza. 

‘ A perperuaie Infamia e depressionc degli malvagi uomini d’ltalia 
che comsiicndano lo volgare altrui e il loro propno dispvagiano, dice, 
che ia loro mossu viene di cinque abominevoU*cagioui.. La prinia, e 
cecita di discrezione. La scconda, maliziata seusazione. La terza, 
cupidita, di vanagloria. La quarta, argoniento d'invidia. La quinta 
e fuitima, vilta d’animo, cio e pusillanimity. E ciascuna di queste rei'ta 
ha si grail setta che pochi son quelli che sieno da essi tiberi. Della 
prima si puo cosi ragionare. Siccome la parte seusitiya dell’ aninia ha 
i suoi occhi co’ quaJi apprende la diderenza dellc cose in quanto eile 
soiio difuori colorate, cosi ia parte raziouale ha il suo occhio, col quale 
qpprende la tlifferenza delle cose in quanto sono ad alcun fine ordinate, 
e quesla e la discrezipne. £ siccnnie colui che d ciyco degli occhi sen- 
sUiili ya scinpre secondo che glt altri, cosi colui che e cieco del lume 
deila discrezione. seinpre va nel suo gigdizio secondo il grldoo dirittP 
o lalsb. Onde qualunque ora lb guidatbrc e cieco, conviehe che esso 
e <j||uellb arichd che a lul s’appdggia vetigano a mal fine. 

<1 il iciQCp al cieco gv^a e cosi Caderanmv aptend^ 

icMa “iCideeta g^uida d stata cdntfo a nostro vbigidiB 

pesr'lfe-^yi^bni Mhe^di' -:^ppics8©;diqueata:‘i 

If u ifiella Ibasa oelk oj^uttbei : 

q|twe iiocire noivsaiino. Ddlf abito di queastaluce disci^tlya^ 
jfitpnte le popolari perso&e senb orbate^ perd che ocotpatC did ' 
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cipio della loro vita ad alcuuo mestiere, dirizzano si rammo loro a 
queila persona della necessity che ad altro non intendono. £ perd 
Tabito di virtd, si morale come intellettuale, subitamente avere 
Jiou si pud, ma conviene che per usanza s’acquisti, e elli la loro usan- 
2a pongono in alcana arte, e a discernere I’ultre cose non Ourano, im- 
possibile d a loro discreztone avere. Perclie incontra che molte volte 
gridano viva la lor morte e muoja la lor vita, pur che alcuno cominci. 
£ questo e pericolosissimo difetto nella loro cecitd. Onde Boezio 
giudica lo popolare gloria vana perche la veda senza discreziona^ 
Quest! sono da chiamare pecore e non uomlni. Che $e urfd /^^^i 
gettasse da usa ripa dt mille passi, tutte ie altre I'anderebbono dietro. 
£ se una pecora per alcuna cagione al passare d’una strada salta, 
tutte Takre saltano, eztandio nulla veggendo di saltare. E io ne vidt 
gid moljte in un pozzo saltare per una che deiitro vi saltd, ibrse cre- 
dendo saltare un inuro, non ostante ch’il pastore piangendo e gridahdo 
con le braccia e col petto dinanzi si parava. La seconda setta contro 
«I nostro volgare si fa per una maiiziata scusa. Molti sono che amaila 
piu d'ess^re tenuti maestri, che d'essere; e per fuggire lo cont^ario 
cio a di non essere tenuti, sempre danne colpa tdla materia ^il\irte 
npparecchiata, owero alio strumcnto. Siccome il mal fabro biasinia 
il ferro apprescntato a lui; e lo mal Getarista biasima la cetra ;^cre 
dendo dar la colpa del mal coltello e del mal suonare al ferro e alia 
cetra, e le%'arla a sd. Cosi sono alquanti, c non pochi, che vogliono^ 
che Tuomo tenga dlcitori, e per scusarsi del non dire, of cbl dire 
male, accusano e incolpano la materia, cio e lo volgare proprio, e conv 
ixiendano I'altro, lo quide non u loro richiesto di dibricare. £ chi 
vuole vedere come questo ferro si dee hiasimare, guard! che opere ne 
fanno gli buoni e perfhlti artehci e conoscerd la m^iziata sOusa di bos* 
torn che biasimaRdo lui si credono scusare. Conuro questi cotali 
grida Marco Tidlio nel principio d’un suo libro che si chiama libro 
del dne delteni. Perd che al suo tempo biasimavano lo latino romano, 

« conni«endavaiiQ la grammatica Greca. £ eosi dico jper somigilanti 
co^oni che quest! fanno vile lo parlare ltalico ; e prezioso quello de* 
Ih’pvenza,' 
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Amor che ntUa mente m ragicma 
Della mia donna st soatxmente. 

Move cose di lei meco sooente 
Che rinteUetto sour' esse disvia e 
Do suo •parlar dolc&nente suona, 

Che VanivM. che Pode e che lo sente 

Dice s ok me lassa ! ch' io non son possente 

Di dir qud che odo delta donna mia .* 

he il nostro pensier non ha valore 
Di ritrar tutto do che dice amore. 

One of his sonnets begins with these four exquisite lines,—.>to 
which nothing equal can be found in Petrarca in his happiest 
mounts. 

Ne gli occhi porta la mia donna amore 
Perche si fa gentil do ch*eUa mira : 

• Ogwm che passa presso Id, sospira 
a chi sttluta fa tremar lo core ! 

tThwearied reading, and a profound knowledge of the Italian 
language, and of the rise and progress of Italian civilization, 
are the essential rrauisites for illustrating tlie age, the genius, 
and the works of Dante. It requires active and persevering 
iindustrjklo ransack libraries, and pemse manuscripts of the 
13th and Hth centuries, not even yet brought to light. We 
would further recommend, that the i^e of Dante should be ac¬ 
curately distingttislicd from that ot Boccacio and Petrarca. 
This distinction has never been obseiTed in the litci’ary history 
of* Italy ; and tlie consequence has been, that notions the most 
(liifereat have been confounded with encli other. It was about 
the decline of Dante’s life that the political constitution of the 
Italian Republics tmderwent a total and almost universal change, 
ill Consequence of* which a new cdtaracter was suddenly assum¬ 
ed by men, manners, literattire, and the church. 

It may be obsert^ed, that Dante, notwithstanding the humlier 
of his biograpbers, has not yet had a historiam Among tlie 
pieces relating to ^is jmeV cither uniiublidied o but little 
knowi^ which we have hi^l occasion to aec, is mi interesting 
letter, ;whicii we shall su^oiii iddi the same «Nrth<^raphy in 
whidi it ntay be read in the I^urentuie^ at Florence, t 

Abqiit llm year 131% theirUu^ succeeded in 

Ilia to hk pieem possesi^ 

entering diurd)* tl^re avow and ask ^|;ardou 

i;!’; wlm see. ;die^b%kalis«a«^'.find 
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am 


Sept 


the Republic. Tlie following was liis answer on the occa¬ 
sion, to one of his kinsmen, whom he calls ‘ Father, ’ because 
perhaps he was an ecclesiastic; or, more probably, betmuse he 
was older than the poet. * From your letter, which I received with 

* due respect andl affection, I observe how much you have at heart 

* my restoration to my country. l am bound to you the more grate- 
' fully, that an exile rarely finds a friend. But, after mature consi- 

* deration, I must, by my answer, disappoint the wishes of some little 

* minds; and I confide in the judgment to which your impartiaii |j »^^ 

* and prudence will lead you. Your nephew and mine TiafisafwrtTrtenL'^ 

* fo me, what indeed had been mentioned by many other friends, 

‘ that, by a decree concerning the exiles, I am allowed to return to 
‘ Florence, provided I pay a certain sum of money, and submit to 

* the humiliation of asking and receiving absolution; wherein, my 

* Father, 1 see two propositions that are ridiculous and impertinent. 

* I speak of the impertinence of those who mention such conditions to 
‘ me; for, in your letter, dictated by judgment and discretion, there is 
‘ no such thing. Is such an invitatiojito return to his country£iU»:’Ious 

* far Dante, after su&ring in exile almost fifteen years ? ifilfilius 

* then they would recompense innocence which all the w'orld knows, 

* and the labour and fatigue of unremitting study ? Far from the mau 

* who is familiar with philosophy, be the senseless baseness of a heart 

* of earth, that could do like a little sciolist, and imitate the infamy 

* of some others, by offering himself up as it were in chains. Far 
‘ from tlie man who cries aloud for justice, this compromise, by his 
‘ money, with his persecutors. No, tny Father, this is not the way 

* that shall lead me back to my country. But 1 shall return with 

* hasty steps, if you or any other can open to me a way that shall 

* not derogate from the fame and honour of Dante; but if by no such 

* way I^oreiice can be entered, then Florence I shall never enter. 

* What I shall I not everywhere enjoy the sight of the sun smd stars? 

< and may I not seek and contemplate, in every corner of tlie earth 

* under the canopy of heaven,' consoling and delightful truth, with- 
‘ out first rendering myself inglorious, nay infamous, to the people 
» at|d republic of Fl<prence ? Bread, I hope, vriif ndt fail me. ’ f 


V ^ vestris et fevepentia debita et aflbctione r^ceptis, quafn 

anih]^ mentey ac diligenti 
c»3p<teph etenim me ^stricUus obli^tia, qoante 

'ad;P^ ;verQ':«^fic8ta.'''re^ 
^ 'pusiUapimftes'japp^et 

nte, lit .stdi examine viastei eonailU ante Ji:^dui% afectnose 

est miht. perordi- 

B pifaciftm ¥1orei]|ri| super absolutism bfumitorum. 
^Oflrere vellem certmn peciinie quantitatenh^dlemaae pati 
et dMti t^Qssem et tedire at preens. In quo qul’* 
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Yet bread often did fail him. Every reader of his works must 
know by heart the prediction addressed to him by the shade of his 
ancestor in Paradise. (Parad. Cant. 17.) ‘ Thou shall prove how 

* salt is the bistc of the bread of others, and how hard the road 

* is going up and down the stairs of others. ’ 15ut there is an¬ 
other passage in whichj with designed obscurity, and a strength 
of expression and feeling which makes the reader tremble, he 
’‘ 5 £Overs an exact portrait of himself in a man w ho, strippitig his 

' shames and, tremUmg in his very vitals, places him¬ 
self in the public ts>ay, and stretches oul his hand for chariln. * It 
wa» by such sacrifices he preserved his principles and sustained 
the magnanimity of his character. 


AUt. hi. 


Melanges Histoire et de Lilterature. 8vo. pp. 454# 
Paris. 1817. 


T his volume has never, we understand, been published; and 
it is accompanied by no prelace or notice which might lead 
the reader to a knowledge, either of the author, or of the grounds 
Ibr belie^g in the authenticity of its contents. But having ac¬ 
cidentally obtained a copy, and been informed at the same time 
of its history, we feel justified in giving our readers an accoimt 
of it, which Uiere is no reason for believing will prove offensive 
in any quarter. 

dem duo ridenda et male percunciliata sunt. Pater, dico male per^- 
concUiata per illos qui tali expresserunt: mim vestre litere discretius 
ct consultius clausulate nicil de talibus continebant. estae ista revoca- 
tio gloriosa qua d. all. fi. e. Dantes Allighebius) revocatur ad 
patriam per trilustrium fere perpessus cxilium ? Iiecne meruit con- 
scientia manifesta quibuslibet? hec sudor et labor continuatus in 
studiis ? absit a viro philpsophie domestiep temeraria terreni cordis 
humilitas, ut more ci^usdam cioli et aliorum infamiam quasi vinctus 
ipse se patiatur ofierri. absit a viro predicante Jfustitiam, ut perpes- 
BUB injurlahi iqf^rentibus. velud benemerentibus, pecuniam suam sd- 
Vat. non redeuridi ad patriant; Pater mi, sed si alia per 

vos^ aut detnde per alios mvenietur que fame d. {Dantis) que onori 
non derbgi^, niam non lends passibus aceeptabb. quod si per nul- 
talem l^orehtia inti^ imroibo^^^^ 

in ? ndmiia sdtis astroimmque conspicito ^ nodne m 

dijsllbdts ye^tates pot@ro specdlaii gbiiinesub^ge^ 
iiiip; populo, Plorentiheqne civitafi me reddam ? 

V-':' b:See-i|*urgat. towat . 
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The editor and compiler is Mr Quintin Crawford, a very re¬ 
spectable gentleman, of a Scotch family, but who has jong been 
settled at Paris, where he is alike known for his hospitality and 
for the elegance of his literary leisure.' Having become possess¬ 
ed of the orlgii^l papers, which form the groundwork of this, 
volume, he appears to have justly thou^t that the press furnisli- 
ed the best means of preserving them; and we trust that lie will 
be further prevailed upon to allow the public at large accesyp, 
them. Some of tliem are indeed curious and intcr€>.;;;iag^^a 
high degree, to the lovers of Literary History. Those tracts 
which are not expressly stated to be the productions of others, 
wejprfesuine are written by Mr Crawford himself. 

The first piece relates to Abelard and Eloisa, and the Paraclete. 
It consists of two modern letters upon the story of those unfor¬ 
tunate persons, written by a person whom Mr Crawford praises 
highly as a sound and sagacious critic, but does not name; ahd 
of two mitient epistles from Petrus Venerabllis, Abbot of 
to Eloisa, together with a catalogue and short account of afi the 
Abbesses of the Paraclete, to the number of twenty-nine, just¬ 
ly regarded by the editor as only interesting to the'families from 
which those holy persons sprung, and a few Papal Bulls respect¬ 
ing the same establishment. The autlior of the two critical let^^ 
tew, radier triumphs a little too much over his unfortunate pre¬ 
decessors—^upon his superior felicity and discernment in the rec-^ 
tifi^cation of certain points of much antiouarian importance, 
chiefly connected with the grand matter of (iates: But this is by 
immemorial usage the undoubted right of all criticks and anti¬ 
quaries; and we must allow him the praise of adding consider^ 
ably to the knowledge hitherto possessed on the subject. The 
common stoty, indeed, of Abelard being emplaycd as a tutor 
to Eloisa, and his being punished as soon as her unde knew 
of her dishonour, is exce^ngly rianotc from the truth. It is 
well known that Abelard was a person of thi very highest emi¬ 
nence in philosophy and all the literature of his age;—that he 
bedeme enmnoured of Eloisa, and tempceSI the avarice of foe 
cl^i 0fooni» with whom she lived, by pflfering hmi a 

of his taking him into foe hbuse;^ 
foe forther 

foat': hpQn:-her'-.jtroring'. -Wiih'.ohillfo' 
she'|yingHfont''hlsvrister^; ^and he-- 

afo ■<^;her:feiy^in:foe 
^ :'|)refo|smg l.jchariii^el' hnt 
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(as we know from one of those exquisite letters which Pope has 
imitated), * in a fit of romantic attachment, refused to be any 
thing more (or less) than his mistress,—and would not listen to a 
»project which, according to the customs of the age, would have 
put an end to the principal occupation of his life. A secret mar¬ 
riage was then agreed upon, to satisfy the uncle, with whom sho 
continued to reside; while the lover pursued his ordinaj^ occii- 
seeing her very seldom. At length some worthy nuns 
and to complain of the reverend canon’s com¬ 
plaisance. He assured them of the marriage, wliich the lovers 
denied; and this produced a quarrel with P^lubert, and a second 
elopment of his niece. Our author judiciously suggests,, that 
the ei^treme unwillingness of Abelard to terminate all tJieir diffi¬ 
culties by a public marriage, and his suffering Eioisa to saci’ifice 
herself for Ins advantage, may show tliat (as not unfrc(|uently hap- 
pc nlJii such attachments) there was more love on her side than 
^ 7^ jj^plljlPie catastrophe followed in all probability soon al'ter 

* the "sjpbd elopment; and five persons were engaged in it, be¬ 
side Hubert, and a treacherous iieii:vant of Abelard’s. Of these, 
only one and the servant were taken; they sufibred by the lex 
teilioniSi and bad their eyes put out besides; and Ilubert’sgootls 

• w^re confiscated to the Church. 

Abelard, resolving now to retire from the world, made his un¬ 
fortunate mistress do the same; though she seems not to have 
finally made up her mind for two years. She took the veil in 
1122, at Argentcuil, after the usual noviciate of a year; and he 
soon after professed at St Denis. Being of a turbulent, austere, 
and even quarrelsome disposition, he could not remain long in 
this fraternity, but retired to a wild forest, neai* Nagent-sur-Seine, 
where he founded the Paraclete, sometime between 1128 and 
1130. Although, at first, he had only a log-house for a chapel, 
and a few miserable Imts tor habitations, his great tame attracted 

* The closeness of the imitation in many places approaclies to 
translation*—-Wharton fins cited part of the original of the celebraV 
ed passage alluded to in the text ; , hut be has stopt short where the 
' resemblance becomes strongest.—* Etsi uxoris nomen sanctius et va- 
lidius videtur, dnlcius mihi semper extitit Amicm vot^ulum, ant si 
non ii^igtiefisi Concubina; vel Scorti. Deum testein invoco^ si me 
Augustusi uniyerso preesidena mun^Oi naatrimonii honore digpareti^, 
topin^e mihi prbe^ jn neipetuo pmlud^t^n^ 

mthietd^tujs tnMvidetur toa^lciM^l^x 
Maii^ pf ^ ^ ^ th#yandus" pa]tK: pf 

ndgiaid to 1^^ in ptffiUciiliti^ 

the iLetten^ and in ffie iff Abdlai'dt HagW, 
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scholars, who flocked around him, and led the life of hermits, 
to receive his instructions. In Uiis situation, he was cliosen 
Abbot of St Gildas de Ruyr, whither ho immediately re¬ 
paired. ]\teiu^tinic Eioisa’s convent was dissolved, by the ajv 
iJropriation*of its lands to another house; and Abelanrl invited 
tier to become Abbess of the Paraclete, where she established 
liei'seif with some other reftigees, among wliom' were two nieces 
«f his. At St. Gildas, to which he returned as soon as heh»d 
pntEloisa in possession of the Paraclete, he, as usuaiy^^l^ipHhlled* 
with his nionks:—^liis inisf'ortimea, indeed, seem to have soured 
his temper, naturally irritable. Peter of Cluni nttbrdcd him a 
retreat ; and he dietl in that monastery, o4' a cutaneous disease, 
in April 1142, at the age of sixty-three. Eloisa surviveej him 
twenty yeiirs, and died at the same age.. Their only child, who, 
from Ills extraordinary beauty, Was named Astrolabe, took or¬ 
ders, obtained a canonry through the interest of the good ,5 b- 
botof Climi, and survived his father; but has left nr^j[i>;thcr 
traces of himself in liistoryii: Some of Eloisii’s lettei’s sp< Kk ot 
her anxiely for hisadvancemeilfe'In the Church, with her cliarac- 
terifitic earnestness and warmth bf affection. 


Tlie i-cmains of Abelarel were transported to the Paraclete by 
Eloisa’s desire, and she was herself buried in the same cSt^ffin, he 

bodies were afterwords sqmrated, but in 1779theywere again unit¬ 
ed; andi in ojiening the coffins, it was then observed that Abefertl's 
bones lyere reduced to dust, excepttheskull, 'Which Was of an 
traordinary thickness; that Eloisa's were much better preserveid; 
that her skuU was also peculiarly diick, and the teeth of a beau^ 
tiful whiteness. These remains were, during the Reyolation, 
carried to Paris, and were, till lately, in the Museum of Ancient 
Hoiiiitnents ; but the piety of the restored government has con- 
them to a more consecrated place in the-cemetery of Pere 
iLachaise. T^e following acamnt of the Paraclete, when visit¬ 
ed by our author, may interest tire curious reader; but we give 
eiitaitiple of petter regulations than are usually to be 
BUch tefcal^ and we may add, that the har- 

ddnfiifmB an op^^^ by manyj that siich cloy- 

under pi^er lihanagttnent, be pripkluctive of eX- 
timfe,;' ptbyided: vbluntory;;i^ide^^^^ 
With"'th^^ infij^itfe' .".df ■the:' ‘hunmn'■ tediper. _ 
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d’Heloise ; elle lea a aur aa tabatiere et dana toutes lea pieces die abn 
appartement, mSrae au chevet de aon lit. J’entrai dans pluaieura 
cellules des religieusest oti lea m^mea portraits dominent parmi 
crucifix et lea reliquea. Le Pai'aclet est» je crois, dans le monde* 
Tunique convent oii lea plaisirs et lea malheurs .de^ eux amans soient 
un sujet continuel de redexiona et de discours. 

* Le monaster eat chef d’ordre* soumis d la regie de St Benoit, 
qui ne present aucune austerity, et qui fut d’ailleurs adoucie par lea 
edifications qu’y apportiit Abciilard. Lea religieuscs sont propre- 

_amodement logics, lea niura bien blanchis, lea parquets et 

"^ies'meublea d'un travail assez grossier, maia cires avec le mdtne soin 
quelaplus belle marqueterie. Lea lita m’ont parubona; on lea gar- 
nit I’cte des rideaux de toile de coton blanche ; et I’hiver, de serge 
bleue. Lea rcligieuses sont bien nburries, portent des chemises de 
toil*quand dies lea preferent a celles de laine, ae couchent a htiit 
ou neuf heures, ae levent d quatre hevirea du matin cn 4te, et d six 
heures en hiver, et ont en tout cinque ou six heures d’offiCes, d dif- 
J^jLitgs epoques de la journ^e. Le vdtement des religieuaes, aem- 
^it*on d celui que portoit Heloise, eat assez agreable; et 
qubi fdles aient la tete ras6e, Icur genre de coiffure ne dcplait pas. 

Lorsqu’une dlle ae presente pour dtre re 9 ue au Paraclet, elle 
comnience seion i’usage par un noviciat; aprds lequel on I’exhorte d 
bien consulter sa vocation; et afin de lui donner une idee infininient 
)uste du fnonde qu’elle veut quitter, on lui en fait, autant qu^on le 
peut dans ce lieu, eprouver toua les agremens. D’abord on la lai^f! 
promener, autant qu*il lui plait, dans une garenne voisine du con¬ 
vent. L’abbesse la mcne diner chez le cure d’Avant, village d une 
lieue du Paraclet, ct qui leur fait la meilleure chere qu’il peut. C*est 
de ce cur^ lui-mdme que je tiens ces details qu*il me les raconta en riant. 
Quand la novice a ainsi passe Je terme de son noviciat, si sa vocation 
ae soutient, oh I'admet a faire profession, et d prononcer les vceuX 4 
Ces victimes volontairea ne ni'ont paru ni tristes ni farouchesu *■ 

Our author adds, that the tradition of the place is not very 
favourable to the amenity of £loisa*8 temper and manners in her 
retreat, however eKnltecf a notion it may give of the charms o!f 
her conversation-charms to which all accounts bear witness; 
and, indeedj the remains of her corre^Oddeuce tl:(eiu^lvea im¬ 
press us with an extraordinary sense od her merits. The beat 
judges, as is here remarked, have given to her style the prefer¬ 
ence oyer that pf her friend and master, for purity and patu- 
rai g;race. ller temper, like w^as in ^ pkelihoodl 
ed&;their calamides..; ■.'I'-.. 

The letters ol Teter of Cturii hire eurious 
ish corre^mtlence. They 01*0 tranid^ 

Joe^n, jPeter, hutnble of the 

which 0b4 has, promised those who M tp iSe veoe^^ 
Abbess Elojs% his very d«w eiaier in desut Christ." He e^ J 
^vOl. xxx, NO. 60. 
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presses die greatest admiration of iier, and the most entire de¬ 
votion t<J her service; but his holy gallantry is of a very differ¬ 
ent complexion from Abelard’s,—^fbrit is the graces of the spirit 
alone that he has in contemplation. lie appears to have made 
a visit to the Pavarfete, anti to have retiiriietl hnpressetl with a 
wonderful reverence for her sanctity and tolents. * We know 
not, hovirever, if the minute particulars respecting Abelard, 
which he details in one of the hitters, are wholly due to pious 
enthusiasm. The good abbot probably felt, that he could not^ 
more,acceptably serve his venerable sister than by dw^Ciiaiwg ou 
a subject so dear to the woman ns well as the nun. 

* La Providence q.ui dispose de tout avec scigesse, eii nous refusant 
cette faveur (viz, qu’Heloise fut de I’ordre de Cluni), nous en a ac¬ 
cords une semblable, en nous envoyant uu autre vous-nieiue; e'est 
assez designer le Maitre, f cc grand sectateur de la philosophic de 
Jesus-Christ. J ai incessamtnent son nom 4 la bouche, et toujours je 
le prononce avec un iwuveau respect. La divine Providence Tayji^it 
conduit a Cluni dans les derniers anntics de sa vie; e’est le 
cieux present qu’elle pouvoit nous hare. II me faudroit un lon^ dis¬ 
cours pour vous reiidre rinipression qu’a faite sur tous nos freres sa 
conduite aussi humble qu’edifimite | .Non, je ne crois pas avoir un son 
semblable eu Immilite, tant pour les vetemens que pour le maintien; 
je I’obligeois a tenir le premier rang parmi notre nombreui^ coramu:. 
naute, ct il paroissoit le dernier de tous par la pauvrete de son habit. 
Dans les processions comme il marchoit devant moi, suivant la cou- 
tume, j'admirois comment un homme d’une si grande reputation pou¬ 
voit s’abaisser de la sorte et se mepriser lui-meme. Il observoit dans 
la nourriture et dans tous les besoins du corps la meme simplicity que 
dans ses habits, et condamnoit par ses discours et par son exemple, 
non-seulement le superflu, mais tout-ce qui n’est pas absolument ne- 
cessaire. 11 lismt souvent, prioit heaucoup, gardoit un silence per- 
petuel, si ce n’est quand il ytoit forcy de pmsler, ou dans les confe¬ 
rences, ou dans les sermons qu’il faisoit a la comniunaute. Il offroit 
frequemment le sacriflcci et meme presque tons jpmrs, depuis que 
Mr mes lettr^s et par mes soUicitations il aVoitlHy reconcilie avec le 
obint-Siyge. Que dirai-je davant^ge ? Smi esprit, son cceur, toutes 
ses ihcifl^s etoi^ occupyes de la meditatioA, ou de I'yxposition et 
de I’ensejgneinent des verites de la religion ou de la pbilosophie. * 

d itln p^on u by no means spoken of in 

havy prissi^ it most highly. Cum per- 
^ abun(^tiam litt^rtuh erat supre^a,’* 

0ingiidar;ve-' 
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He then describes his having been removed when he fell ill, 
for a change (if air, to the neighbourhood of Chalons. His mar- 
lady increased; but he continued tlie same holy life; and, at 
last, yielded up his breath in the midst of pious men, and in the 
pcrtbnnance of devout offices. ‘ Avec (|uel[£ piete * (adds the 
good Abbot), * avec quels scutiincns de religion il fit d’abord sa 
confession de foi, puis cello de scs peches ! Avec (luelle sainte avi- 
dito il reijut le saint viatique ! Avec quelle tbi il a rccommande 
a no tfe § eigneur son ariie et son coqjs ! li y a eu autant de te- 
mdilli’ffii ces pieux sentimens, qu’il y a de I'eligieux dans le mo- 
hjfRtere de Saint Marcel. Ainsi (he concludes) termina sa car- 
fiere ce finieux Doctcur, qiii du haul do sa chaire a fait rctentir 
sa voix jusqu’aux extroniites de la terre.' We trust it may not 
l)<|dccnied a crime in the courts of romance, if we add, that this 
iiistinguished sage and galihnt, in ])Oint of tact, died of the itch 
|)r mange. ‘ Plus solitd sciibie et (jiiibusdam corporis infirmita- 
^■avabatiir, * says the account in his works. It is remark- 
' at no notice is taken of Astrolabe by Bayle;—Moreri 
ml|k?§‘^ei1tion of him. . 

The h^tOf these pieces is a dissertation apparently by the 
editor himself, upon that queestio vexata the Man in the Iron 
Mask. All the evidence upon this subject is collected, and tlie 
differeSt opinions ate stated mid discussed. Among these, one 
is truly astonished to find, that one so absurd as the conjecture 
of its being the Dnke of Momnoiith could liavo; found a single 
supporter among nu^i of any pretensions to historical know¬ 
ledge ; for none but the class of literary men, of course, ever 
took jiart in this controversy. The prisoner was detained in 
custody from 1661 till the time of his death in 1703 ; while Mon¬ 
mouth was going about in the English court and array till 1685, 
when he was publiokly executcxl in London; and, supposing the 
difficulty of the date to be got over, what possible reason could 
tlie Flinch Coii|;t have for confining him in order to secure the 
trancmillity of England and stren^hen the title of King William 
and Queen Anne„with both of whom BVance was at war,—with 
the latter, indeed, at the moment of the prisoner’s dcadi ?— 
Common sense rejects some of the other explanations as plainly 
os the most ordinaiy historical knowledge does the supposition 
of Monmouth. Tnus, who can listen to the notion of a certain 
Due de Beaufort secmd wia «f the Due de Vendome, a bastard 
bf Henry IV* by the celebrated Gabrielle ? Still more ridicmlous 
is the fan^ by Mr Dutens in his 

minist^ of ihe puke of Mantua^ wh^^ 
had shciwn great skill in negotiations against the French interests^ 
mid 4i tto accounVilJnj^ amba^adeu; yarri^ ^ 
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having invited him to a shooting party. It is manifest that such 
theories would be absurd in the Highest degree, even if support' 
ed by the most plausible af^carances of external evidence; be¬ 
cause nothing can overcome the incredibility of the Court tak« 
ing the steps known to have been pursued towards this unhappy 
peonage, without some adequate motive;—and that can only 
be found in the supposition of his having been a man of such 
importances as to create extreme alarm to the Government. All 
the probabilities are certainly in favour of his being a brother of 
Louis XIV., so like him that his resemblance woula BftTtAtuade 
the dangerous disclosure. But whether he was a twin brother 
legitimately born, or an adulterous child of Anne of Austria, 
or her natural son born so soon after Louis XIV.’s death as to 
render his legitimacy possible, we can liave no means of decid¬ 
ing. Our author inclines towards the last opinion. The solu¬ 
tion of the question is not of vciy high importance : But it is 
of great moment to reflect on the state of a country subject toA, 
government like that which could with impunity shut up ill 
tant dungeons, and afterwards in the heart of its metropolis, (Cur¬ 
ing a period of above forty years, an individual so distinguished, 
that his jailor, always a person of high rank and trust, served 
him with his own hands; that during so long a time this victim 
should have been compelled to hide nip face * on pain oi instant 
death, which the guard had orders to inflict by firing on him 
when he went to mass if he showed himself; that no public 
mention should ever have lieen made of the incident, unttl Vol¬ 
taire, many years afterwards, told the story; that though many 
persons saw acts of violence committed in securing him, the sub¬ 
ject should have so long been confined to whispers; and that se¬ 
veral persons should have been found dead suddenly, after acci¬ 
dentally being placed in situations where they migM have made 
the important discoveury. This is die state pf tn^gs to which 
many of our wise politicians bid us cast our ej^es as tranquil and 
iiai^y; this is the kind of government which is deemed by them 
as ^ preferable to any change, and most o^ all to die change 
efEbctea by the Revolation. 

’ This cl^ertation upon the brim Midc is foilo’v^ by a num¬ 
ber oi simat conUiinuig anecdotal and r^ections upon 

subjects^ There is none of these 

feqmre pai^^ 

HKap^eu % Ministers of Sii^ in Fran^ An ekact 

Suxos goc ahd Mipt by €ii^^ 

nis; builihngs, .^fimndatUms, 

loot of ii biskk v^^ dihped 

'"'means'of' which 
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portions to relations, and money left Co his heirs, amount to the 
enormous sum of8,333,333/. Sterling, (two hundred millions ofli- 
vres). Dubois, at his death, enjoyed an income of above 110,000/. 
a year, in which our author includes a pei]gjgn of 40,000/. from 
England, which he appears, we know not upon what authori¬ 
ty, to think was unquestionably paid to this profligate wretch, 
iiow nobly does Fleury appear among such scenes of rapacity, 
confining himself to 5000/. a year, with all the revenues of the 
Statmiiiitf Church at his disposal during a long and prosperous 
ministry'! It seems even the virtuous Sully hiul above 30,000/. 
a year, in places and church preferment held by him notwith¬ 
standing his being a }>rote8taiit; a sum equal to 60 or 70,000/. 
in the present day. Colbert, Irom the many high offices united 
in his person, is reckoned to have had nearly as much; beside 
the large sums which lie occasionally received from the King, and 
* jgli were equal to his other appointments. Lc Tcliier and 
eis had revenues and emoluments ii|)on the same enormous 
;and our author estimates the gains of five ministers includ- 
iug^lbert, during forty-two years of Louis XIV.’s reign, at two 
liimdrcd millions. These men are above all suspicion of having 
owetl their fortune to peculation or illegal exactions; but the 
• result i#, that they and Mazarin together, received from the peo¬ 
ple of France for tlicir ministerial services about seventeen mil¬ 
lions sterling, being a sum equivalent perhaps to fifty millions in 
this couiitnr and at the present day. A cardinal who had no 
legitimate family whose inheritance could gratify his vanity, might 
now and then seek to perpetuate his name by endowments of a 
charitable and religious kind; but laymen spent the sums thus 
obtained in the usual ways. Thus, Louvois spent above half a 
million upon a house. It is probable that Milton may have had 
these things in his eye, ratlier than what he saw at home, when 
he said that the trappings of a monarchy would suffice to set up 
a cominonwiaekh.* It seems, however, that such gains were re¬ 
served for the Priine Minister;—^in Louis XV.’s reign, at least, 
we find the salary oT Secretary of State only about 6000/. a year, 
and those of Comptroller-General, Chancellor, and Keeper of 
the Seals, at from 5500/. to 6500/. 

We now come to the last, the longest, and by far themc^t 
curious of dtese miscellaneous piecesi. It is a kind of irregular 
Journal kept by a certain Madame du Hausset, femme-de-cnam- 
bre of the celeorated Madame Pompadour, occupies almut 
170 poj^ of this volmne. The Editor Jirowrly intr^uces ft 
by stating the manner of dbtaining it. M, M^i^i, it seemi^ 
brother m dielNoyal favewriti^ vras one mm'ning burningSome oM 
papers, when/a fiiend oChi M. de Senac tie Meiihim, ca^e^^^ 
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upon bim. The former happening to say, ‘ Hero is a joumjiJ 
oi my sister’s waiting-ratiid, who was a very wordiy person, ’— 
M. de Senac saved it from the flames, and asked him for it, to 
which he assented. JVIr Crawford purchased it from this gen¬ 
tleman ; and fouial it ill written and badly spelt, without any 
arrangement, and, ns might be supposed, full of defects in style; 
for, though a gentlowonmn, Mail, dii Ilausset was but ill edu¬ 
cated. In the present publication nothing has been changed 
except the orthography, and some of the proper namtts^i^hich 
were confounded. She begins by nientionhig, that slie kept the 
.Toiimal at the request of a friend, who was a won)nn of ta¬ 
lents, and who w'ished her to write a book after the manner 
of Mad. de Caylus’s Souvenirs, Her intention w’as to give l^or 
friend the Journal, that it might be made more like its model. 
But we cannot help rejoicing that things took another course j 
for the work appears now in all the simplicity of its origimy 
composition; and one ailvaiitage, among many, whicli it 
rives from thence, is the air ‘of naivete and Iionesty that per¬ 
vades it all, and gives tlic reader au entire confidence in its truth. 
Of course we do not mean to give any general account of the 
King’s private habits—of his decorous visits in secret to Mad. 
de Pompadour—of his seraglio at the Parc auxCcrfs, where lie 
generally carried on intrigues of an inferior description—of his 
mistress’s alarms lost other persons of rank might supplant her, 
while she had hardly ever any jealousy of those low amours— 
or of the kind of life generally which wiis led by the principal 
persons who are mentioned in this piece. We shall only select 
some of the most interesting particulars which arc to be found 
in it; prefen’ing those whicli throw light cither upon remark¬ 
able men, or upon the administration of tlie French government 
in former times, to those passages which only gratify an idle 
curiosity. 

One of the fortunate circumstances attending journal is, 
that Mad. da Hnusset happened to be mistress of the celebrated 
Quesnay, the founder of the sect of the Economists. He w*as» 
as is w^l known, a distinguisheil plipician, and began to pme- 
tise physic at Nantes, from whence lie accompanied the JCfoo 

Ids medical idtendant. There, as Mr 
a vainrthle note,; he happened to be in 
when Mad. i d’Estrades, M. de Pompadour’s 
imid d^^wgensdn^ mi8|ress, was takmi ill widi an 
aim lailled in, he concealed the natine of 
;sn(h mscredmt Bnm all thefomily, ihait slfo 

^ Ihhn to her ftnmd, who |n^e hhii to 

iOd. ■ at'Coi^. ;.as''welI'^«S 
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apartments at Versiillles. He was tlie son of a plougliman; and 
having passed his early years in the country, retainetl for its 
pursuits a strong predilection, which perhaps itelped to bias his 
political doctrines. His disciph^or followers, the Economists, 
reverenced him as the ancient pmlosopher^did the founders of 
their sects; they called him ‘ le Maitre, ' aruT used to say * le 
Maitre Va diU * Of a most active and indefatigable nature, lie 
re^iired new food for his mind, and began to cultivate the ma¬ 
thematical sciences with success, when he was upwards of* seven¬ 
ty. Ifllf^Efied in 1774, at the ago of eighty: and the Marquis 
tie IM^irribeau (distinguished by tlie name of Mirabcaii here from 
his well-known son) pronounced a funeral iliscourse upon him 
to a great assembly of Economists in deep mourning. Our au- 
they terms it a ‘ chef-d’osuvre d’absurdite et do ridicule. ’ He 
adds the following particulars respecting this celebrat(*d per- 
Silage. 

juesnay avolt bcaucoup de gaiete et dc bon hommie; il sc plaisoit 
“la conversation h faire des especes d’apologues qui avoient en 
_ Irale pour principe quclque objet de la canipagnu II dissertoit 
tt^ec beaucoup de chaleur sans envie de briller. Logo dans un petit 
a{>partement qui tenoit de tres pres a celui de Mad. de Pompadour, 
il y recevoit quclques gens de lettres et quelques personnes de la cour. 

* On y pavloit tres-librenient, raais plus des choses que des personnes. 
Ee roi Tappeloit soyipenseur: il lui accorda des lettres de noblesse; 
et voulant lul-meme composer ses armes, il fit mettre sur I’ecusson 
la fleur appelee pensie, * 

It is singular how complete an account of a man, ))leasing 
and eveai delightful in society, these few particulars contain; mid 
that this charactiir was possessed by the founder of the Econo¬ 
mists, we were certainly little prepared to expect. Every tiling 
relating to him in the Journal, itowever, confirms the remarks of 
the Etlitor, and only makes us regret that more is not known of 
Quesnayj-^perh^s, too, that be did not apply himself more to 
lighter sttf^iaae mad. du Hausset introduces him to our notice 
at the very beginning of her narrative, with her usual simpli¬ 
city. ‘ J’^tois defenne en peu de temps Tamie du docteur 
Quesn^^, qui venoit souvent passer deux ou trois heures avec 
moi, tl recevoit chez Ini des personnes de tons Ics partis, mais 
eh petit nombre, et qui toutes avoient unc tres granue confiance 
n fuL Oh y jhirloit tn^bardim^ut de tout; et ce qui fait leiir 
et le jamab rien r^et<^, Quelquefpi% mais 
rarement, J^ai voyag^ dans sa vpiture ayec Ip dpcteiir, a qui Ma-r 
dame (de Pompimour) iie disoit pas c^tre paroles, qu^ue ce 
filit vn^mme d’en grand esprit * Mr Crawford metidahs 
Poctor^s waj of amuaiM hunself In society, by cony^iipg; 
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ar^ments, or giving instructions, in tlie form of fables. Mad. 
clu Hausset has in tnis Journal preserved one of these, which 
i* interesting enough, irom tlie economical tinge of the ideas. 
We shall extrapt the passageji it shows, moreover, the way 
in which this singtdi^r little groupe, the King, the mistress, the 
ntaid and the philosopher, all lived together. 

* Le Roi sortit pour alier It la figuerie avec Madame, et bientot 
aprds entra Quesnay, ensuite M. de Marigni. Je parlai avec mepris 
de quelqu’un qui aimoit beaucoup I’argent; ct ie docteur s'etant 
mis a rire, dit; “ J’ai fait un drole de rSve cette nuit. J’etWk dans 
le pays des anciens Germains; ma niaison etoit vaste, et j’avois 
des de ble, des bestiaux en grand nonibre, et de grands ton* 
niaux plains de cervoise; mais je soul&ois du rheumatisme, et no 
savois comment faire pour alier a cinquante Heues de la a une fon- 
taine dont I'eau me queriroit. 11 falloit pas chez un peuple etranger. 
Un enchanteur parut et me dit: “ Je suis touche de ton embarras ; 
tiens, voila un petit paquet de Ae Frelinpinpin ; tous ceux a 

qui vous en domieras, te logeront, te nourriront et te feront totffer* 
sortes de politesses. Je pris la poudre et le remerciai bien. ” ^\li! 
comme j’aimerois la poudre de prdtnpinpinf lui dis-je; j’en voudrois 
avoir plein mon armoire. Eh bicn, dut le docteur, cette poudre, 
e’est largent que vous meprisez. Pites moi de tous ceux qui vien- 
nent ipi quel est celui qui produit le plus d’effet p ” Je n’en sals rien, 
lui dis-je. ** Eh bien! e’est M. de Montmartel * qui vieiit quatre 
ou cinq fois Tan”—Pourquoi est-il considere? ** Parpe qu’il a des 
cofires plein de prelinpinpin ” (il tira quclques Louis de sa poche) 
tout ce 4^ui existe est renferm^ dans ces petites pieces, qui peuyent 
TOUS conduire commodement au bout du roonde. Tous les homines 
obeisspnt d ceux qui ont cette poudre, et s’empressent de les servir. 
C’est mcpiiser le bonheur, la liberty, les jouissances de tout genre, 
que de mepriser I’argent. ” Un cordon bleu passa sous les fenetreii; 
et je dis: Ce, seigneur, est bien plus content de son cordon que de 
mille et roille de vos pieces—Uuond je demaude au roi une pen¬ 
sion. reprit Quesnay. ** C’est comme si je lui disois: Ponnez moi 
un moyen d’avoir un meilleur diner, d’avoir un habit pig s chaud. une 
ypiture pour me garwtir de la pluie, et me transporter's fatigue. 
Ms^ celui qui lui demanda ruban, s’il psoit dice ce qu’il pense, di- 
adit: J’ai de la yanitiS, et je youdrois bien, quand je passe, voir le 
peuple me r^arder d'un cpil b^temen^ admirateuf, et se ranj^r devaht 
tupi; je yeui^biB bien, quand j'entre dans une chambre, faire un eidtt 
dt qui se moqueront peut-Stre de moi d men 

hieb ^tre appel& Monse^neur muHitudd. 

. ruban jie Jui dervira'de''rien 

pd^jqde d lie }ui doone aucuno ptiissance : nmia mas 
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pieces me doni^ent partout les moyens de sccourir les malheureux. 
Vive la toute-puissante poudre de prelmpinjyin! ” A ces derniers 
mots on entendit rire aux ecldts dans la pieci d a cote, qui n’eloit 
separve que par unc portiere. ctant ouverte, le roi entra 

avec Madame, et M. dc Gontant. lldth^^ivcUitajigpdre dc prelinpin- 
pin ! docteur, pourriez vous m’en procurer ? Le roi ^toit entrf?, et il 
lui avoit pris fantaisie d'ecouter ce que Ton disoit. Madame fit des 
grandcs amities au docteur, ct le roi, riant et parlant de la poudre 
uvec eloge, sortit. Je m’en allais et le docteur aussi. Je me mis 
aussitut,^ ecrire cette conversation. On me dit depuis'que M. 
Qucsnay etoit fort instruit de certaines choses qui ont rapport aux 
finances, et qu’il etoit un grand Economute: Mais je ne sais pas trop 
ce que c’est. Ce qu’il y a de certain c’est qu’il avoit beaucoup d’e- 
.sprit; il etoit fort gai ct fort plaisant, et tres habile medecin. ’ 

'Wie sect of Quesnay, as is well known, were very tar from 
being enthusiasts on certain subjects which fill ordinary men 

t anxiety and delight; they-were no lovers of liberty; on 
mtrary, a regular despotism, ‘ despotisme legale * was the 
nment of which they rather afiproved. So ignorant has 
the clamour raised against them by senseless jiartisans in this 
country, and even in France, where they have been ridiculously 
confounded with the promoters of the llevt)hitioii. But, erro- 
iicoits their views were upon some of those great questions 
which most nearly concern the happiness of mankind, they could 
ill brook, in the government, any base or sordid artifices, incon¬ 
sistent with, and inimical to ])ublick morals. Qucsnay is repre¬ 
sented as always ready boldly to bear testimony to tlie truth oil 
such matters, even within the precincts of tlie court. Thus the 
Journal, giving a pretty minute detail of the method pursued 
systematically by the government to obtain the contents of let¬ 
ters sent by post, and which had grown into a regular depart¬ 
ment, with a superintendant and six or seven clerks, Mud. dtt 
Hausset adds—‘ Le docteur Quesnay, plusiciirs ibis devant nioi, 
s*est mis en, fumn*Contre cet in/owe ininistere, c^mime il Pmppe- 
loit; et a tmpoint que fecume lui venoit a la bouche. fe ne 
dinerois plus volontters avec I’intendant des postes qu’avec le 
liourreau, disoit le docteur. ^ ‘ 11 faut avouer ( she adda natu¬ 
rally enough), que dans I’appartement de la mnitresse du roi il 
est etonnantd’entendre de pareils propos; et eda a dur^ vingt 
atis sans qii’on ai ait parle. C’ctoit la probit^ qui parloit avec 
vivadt^', msoit Mp de Marigni, et non fhumeur ou la malveil’' 
lance qUiVekhalcat.^ 

Upon ancUiher iKsOasion, slie relates some infonnatioh wliieli 
•he had from thii lipifight atidt able tnaUj* respecting whaf l^ 
recently pa^hbetween te King of his iiroirt p0^r4 

fttl miO&fcars. |Vt the tiinS no dioiubt, the anecdote boi^ thehtjsdi<^ 
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cst Value; but the ministers and their master too are now almost 
forgotten; and tlie anecdote lias lost ita interest, or only retains 

_•_ . /*_ * „ i» . 1 • • . 



me confia mon ami Quosnay, qui etolt, par paranthese, un grand 
genie snivant Topinion dc tons ceux qui Tavoit conmi, ct de plus 
un homnie fort gal. II ainioit causer avec moi de la campagne; 
j‘y avois vt6 elcvec, et il me fuisoit purler des herbages dc Nor¬ 
mandie ct du Poitou, de la richesse ties temiiers, et dc la manicre 
de cultivcr. C’etoit Ic meilleur homme du inonde, ct qui etoit 
eloigne de la plus petite intrigue. II etoit bicn plus occupe a 
la cour de la meilleurc nianiere dc cultivcr la terre que de tout 
cc qui s’y passoit. * She adds, that M. de la Riviere was-the 
mail whom he esteemed the most, and whose capacity he thought 
the highest; deeming him tJie only fit person lor tlie admiiiLB- 
tratioii of the finances. The reader is aware, tliat tliis able 
Ulster, who had been Jntendatit at Martinique, M’as the ni6st 
early, and among the most distinguished followers of Quesnay. 

Quesiuiy appears, like the rest of his sect, to have been im¬ 
pressed with a pcculiardislike and dread of the bigotted party 
in I'Vance. When they had failed in tlieir attempt to make tlu‘ 
King dismiss Madame de Pompadour, afler the affair of Damiens, 
they meanly paid the utmost court to her, though in private: They 
came in great numbers to wait upon lier; and female devotees 
were peculiarly anxious to show their respect. ‘ The doctor 
made himself veiy merry, says our authoress, with this change of 
operations; and, when I urged in defence of those good la^es, 
that tiiey might, after all, be sincere, Aye, said he, but then they 
must take care how tliey ask lor any thing; ’—a sagacious re¬ 
mark, which we recommend to the attention of our statesmen in 
the present day, to tliose especially who may turn their minds 
tenyards the political histoiy of the ratspccies^ About this time. 
Mad, du Hausset^ relates a curious conversation'^iispcctiiig the 
jP^nphm, afWwarc^ occasioned by the fears of the 

philmc|iher, that persecutipn would revive. ' Un jour j’dtois 
ii^iez le Quesnay riendant que Madame etoit a la come- 

de Mlrabeau y vint; ct la conversation fut 
iiioi, p’y ^ant quiestion que du 
paria d’apti^ * As the aUu^s 
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wmild unite the philosophers, and be Kupported by the 

new Queen, Marie Antoinette. A saying of M. dii Muy, that 
A'^oitaire deserved the puniibUilgi^ of death, alarmed him with 
the prospect of a persecuting an d he added, that he 

hopet! lie should not live long cnoiigh*lfflS?!^those evil days. 
There is much good sense in Mirabcaii’s remark upon this oc¬ 
casion, He sail!, the philosophers on tlicir side were pushing 
matters too far; and they hotii agree in commending a late say¬ 
ing of Duc1<5s—* Ces philosophes en feronttant qu’ils melbrce- 
ront ii aller a vepros ct a la grande messe. ’ They all agreed, too, 
in regarding the condniiancc of Louis XWs reign as of extreme 
importance to the cause of toleration and liberality; but a little 
inciilent occurred, whicli one should have thought calculated to 
givc*thcm some doubts of that monarches gentleness, where he 
w'as himself concerned, and even to ci ente a suspicion, that their 
^oloiu'ite form of government, absolute monarchy, was not al- 
safe for philosophers, any more than for the bulk of man¬ 
kind.. One day Quesnay came in all in despair. Mirabeau had 
been suddenly carried off’ by the agents of the best of possible 
systems, and shut up in the castle of Vincennes, for some ex¬ 
pressions in his woi’k on I’axation. Tlic constitutional means of 
Redress adopted on this melancholy occasion, according to the 
true principles of the most perfect government, are worthy of 
notice; the more so, because, as extremes often meet, it happens, 
that, in our times, some of the lowest and most ignomnt under¬ 
standings in tile world are recommending France to renew the 
very same order of tilings, which tlicy agree with the truly en¬ 
lightened Economists in holding to be the purest kind of consti¬ 
tution. First, Mad. dc Mirabeau was to ‘ throw herself at Mad. 
tie Pompadour’s feet; ’—these arc Quesnay’s own expressions, 
Then he himself, through the femme-de-cJiamlfrCi interceded with 
tlie same illustrious lady for his noble anti philosophical friend; 
and the cojjjjjliWfilfion is given at full length. At first, the 
worthy conoibine was pleased to speak favourably of the Mar- 

a uis, and to obserVb, that his work L’Ami dcs Homines had 
one him credit. At this moment opportunely entered the 
Lieutenant of the Police, of whom she asked wnether he linti 
r^d the new book on Taxation^ Yts, said the Lieutenant,— 
but justly deeming himself ofticialiy an object of suspicion, he 
addira, that it was not he who had denounced the author. Be^ 
iiig further asked his opinion of it, he cited the pi^sagc which 
seems to have caused the arrest. It is simply a remark, tliat 
the Kmg^ with 20 millions of su^ could not obtain their 
services for wdnt of mol^. At this the dear lady takes the 
alarm—Ouoir I il v a c«a. docteur ? ’ she exclflims. mfo 
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to soften Iier, and succeeds;—^the King arrives, and the doctor 
retires, leaving her to urge his suit. She found the King, we 
are told, furious against Mirabefuv^-hMt did all she could to ap¬ 
pease him, and was sccom| 0 «Mi;^ the Lieutenant. 

It seems that ^uti5ifwg?«^ver was easy in the King^s presence, 
—not fjtnn bashfulness, but from a kind of fear, which is thus de¬ 
scribed : ‘ Un jour le roi lui parlant chez moi, et le docteur ayant 
fair tout trouble, apres que le roi fut sorti, je lui dis—< Vous avez 
Vair eiuborasse devant le roi, et cependant il est si bon ! *—‘ Ma¬ 
dame, ni'a-t-il repond u, je suis sorti a quarante ans de inon vil¬ 
lage, et j’ai bien peu d’experience dii monde, auquel je m’habitue 
(fifficilement. Lorsque je suis dans une chambre avee le roi, 
je me dis, voila un homme qui peut me faire couper la tetc, et 
cette id^e me trouble. * She urges consolatory topics, talking 
his expressions literally—‘ Mais la justice et la bonte du roi ne 
devroient-elles pas vous rassurer?^ He answers, that the rif- 
fair is one of feeling, and not of reason-and the Editor, mflE" 
note, seems to take it much in the sense of the fcmme-dc-chambrc, 
only that his remedy is of a more constitutional description : lie 
argues that, by law, no King of France can cut off any mmfvS 
head without a trial. It is singular enoiigii, that neither Mad. 
du Hausset nor Mr Crawford should have reflected oirthe pre¬ 
ceding story of Mirabeau’s arrest for putting the King in a pas¬ 
sion by a remark upon the principles of taxation; tliey might 
there nave perceived the ground of Quesnay’s alarms, which he 
described with a little jocose exaggeration. 

We trust our readers will easily pardon us for having dwelt 
so long upon tlie subject of tliis excellent person. The ser¬ 
vices which he has rendered to science and to mankind are 
worthy of a greater fume than he enjoys. Without adopting 
the opinions of die sect which he founded, opinions in many 
respects erroneous, but chiefly from being pushed too far, 
we cannot hesitate in ascribing to his theefry^e high merit 
of Iiaving first given to political economy the foniTbf a regu¬ 
lar science; of having begun the destrueflon of tJte m^can- 
tile systejtn, which I>r Smith completed; of having turned the 
attention of statesmen, as well as theorists, to the pai'amount 
isqu^jdance of agriculture; and, above all, of having first put 
Q]Ut eonedf with too much goveriung* The ridicide 

by persons ignorant Of lts great iUe- 
mdlB men the worlds yrould be hardly worth 
itself a'Utde'in.;Soine'Of Mr ^Craw*.. 
u ^reai- sect Of .philo^hers^ :aef-:' 
bdmd mg^th^fty,U'.commuuity of prin^. 
by pri^ and devt^edito^theT^'"' 
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pagation those tenets with enthusiasm, had in it sometbii^ 
strange, whkdi easily became ludicrous, in the polished and gay 
court neejp whicli they sprung up. But while superficial men 
made theraselves merry^B^HIf>'*iiyjOTse, the more rational ob¬ 
server could not fail to respect thenT^tta^lMtieMnerits and tlicir 
virtues, and to be interested in the revival of a kind of con¬ 
nexion little known in modern titnCvS, but famous for having first 
planted ami cultivated philosophy among mankincL The Eco¬ 
nomists were, in reality, and not merely in appearance, a sect 
of philosojihers; they acted from honest zeal ior tlie truth, and 
not from fashion, eccentric tastes, or the love of singularity; 
their sole ol)ject wiis to enlighten and improve mankind ; aj»d to 
them, iimong political inquirers, belongs the rare praise of liav- 
ing first poin ted out the natural order of things, or the observetl 
course of nature in the conduct of the workl, as the example 
and guide of iunnan polity. 

Hecta fuit servare modtm, Jinemgue inert^ 

< Natnrnntque sequty vitamque impendere veroy 

V > < Nec dbi sedioto genitum se credeiT mnndo. 

the course of this article we have seen several notable il¬ 
lustrations of the manner in which the most impt>rtant affairs 
were managed under the tniiKiiiil, regular and legitiuiate g*)- 
vermiicni^of the Bourbons as Jong as* they owed tlieir crown 
solely to divine right, and had no occasion to think of their sub¬ 
jects. The sycophants of those dsiys, as well as of the present, 
called it paternal ,* but it should seem that the interests of the 
dear children v/ere somewhat less attended to than the whims of 
the mistress^ a sort of stepmother whose power was so great; and 
whose interference so ccaitinuul, that we marvel no one ever 
sUirted against the phrasethat oHgmivcrne- 
ment de mardlre. The fi>Howing passage deserves to bo extract¬ 
ed as carrying with it decisive evidence of the gross niisnianage- 
nient of jmblick alfairs, wherever the people have no voice. 
It is a s}X'cij^JPi'1Tr-tlm manner in which the wheels of govern¬ 
ment are mt>vo<l w'hep left to the Prince’s sole direction. It k 
in fact the history (but, t»f course, the secret bistoiy^, for in sucli 
states there can' be no otljcr) of a great change rninistry ; 
tlic dismissal of a Keeper of the Seiils, and a chief Minister of* 
State. We therefore hunibly recommend it to the diligent peru¬ 
sal of the Lords Eldon and Castlereagh, who are srip]x;)sed itiV 
feel our rustic mode of governing by parliaments, triOIs tsy jtny 
and a free press, as somewhat cumbrous and burtliensonx*. By 
way of prelace, w6 should mootiOu tlmt the irwc when the follo^- 
ing drama begins, Is imin|diately after Damien’s attempt on the: 
King’s iii^ when the maue by thej^ar/f r/cwf to )pr6(^ 

t he mVount^s had jseailly succeeded. Tile plaee is die 
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favourite’s room; the actors speak for tliemselves, and the ac¬ 
tion takes up about two days. All tlio rules of the drama anr 
well obscrvetl. As the languaj!^ of the original is not the Law 
French known to the Chauct^!r;r^ftiftras it difters as widely, both 
in genders grarr vr- y/’^^bcabiilarv from that French which onr 
Foreign Secretary is said to talk with great fluency and impertur¬ 
bable boldness—being in short still further removed from his 
Lordslup’s French than his parliamentary discourse is from the 
vulgar tongue, wo feel the necessity of dqiartingfrom our usual 
plan, and giving a translation of the original scene, for the be¬ 
nefit of those noble personages; but it sliall be a faithful and 
even a literal one. 

‘ (Enter, firet, Mad, La Marechale de Mirepoix, confidante of Pom¬ 
padour; and on coining in she iminediateiy begins)— 

Mad> (k M. What's the matter, Ma’am? What are all those 
packages ? Your servants say you are going. 

Mad. de Pompadour, Alas ! My dear friend, tlic Master* will/ave 
it so, according to Mons. de Machaut. f 

Mad. de M. And what advice did he give the King ? 

Mad. de. P. That I should go without delay. Hausset! (calling 
to the Maid—^vho comes in and undresses her, that she may be more 
at her case uj>on the sofa.) 

Mad. de M. He wishes to liave it all his own way, thio Keeper jf 
ours, and he is betraying you ; whoever leaves the table loses the game. 

(Enter the Abb<‘ de lieruis, M. de Soubise and M. de Marigni— 
who all remain closetted with the ladies for an hour. Then 
exeunt. Then follows a scene between M. de Marigni and 
the Maid.) 

M. dc Marigni. She remains; but mum mum. She’ll pretend to 
go, tliat her taiemies may be quieted—*’Tis the little Marechale has de¬ 
cided tlie matter, but her Keeper will pay the reckoning. (Enter Dr 
Quesnay—who tells a fable of a fox, who being at table with other 
beasts, persuaded one of them that his enemies were in pursuit of him, 
izt ord^ to fall heir to his share of the food.) The rest of the piece. 
Its denouement, we must give in the narrative oHWadjjiAu Hausset. 

1 did not see my mistress a^in till late at night, when I put her 
to bed. She was more composed; tilings wfire going on better and 
Ifietter for and Machant; her faithless friend was aismbij>ed« The 
retupied to his foiituer hidHts of frequenting her apif#a^ I' 

the abbe had been to M. df Argensbn 
to pmu^ule him to on a mgl^ amic^e 
liEH)tibg and that he had met ^ith a cold r^pttoii* 

dKloeper of the and of Mad. de Mwepotx, os well as Mi- 

:V ' Jf '-’I'" ■' :S. 

w^ fOt silendsv^^^ 

use to 0 ^ great neg^^or dt die Con^M 
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He is puffed up witli Machant’s dismissal, said the abbe, as it leaves 
the field open to the ablest and most experienced; and I fear a dread¬ 
ful struggle may ensue ." The next day my mistress having ordered 
her chair, 1 was curiou#ias>"lMMii!ijvlmre she was going, as she sel¬ 
dom w'ent out except to clmrth, ol^i^someof the ministers. I 
learnt that slie, went to M. d’Argenson'sr^larnmtlr afterwards, she 
returned, and appeared to be very much out of sorts. She stood 
leaning over the cbinmey-piece^ with her eyes fixed on the jambs. 
The abbe came in. I waited wliilc she took off her cloak and gloves 
—she kept her hands in her nmif. The abbe looked at her for 
some minutes, and then said—“ You have the air of a sheep in a 
reverie. ” She roused herself and answered, throwing her muff on 
the sofa—“ It’s the wolf that throws the sheep into a reverie. ” I 
left the room. The King came soon after, and I heard my mistress 
sobbing. The abb6 came and bid me bring some Hoffman’s drops. 
The King himself prepared tlie cordial with sugar, and gave it to her 

f ' 'i the most gracious air possible—she candidly smiling and kissing 
hands. 1 left the room ; and beard early in the morning, th&next 
'but one, that M. d’Argenson was banished. It was all his own 
fault; and this is the greatest proof of her influence my mistress ever 
gave. The King was extremely fond of M. d’Argenson; and the 
war both by sea and land required those two ministers to have rc- 
mmned in office. Such, at least, was the jx cvaiKng opinion, at the 
time, amtng all classes. ’ 

We may add to this, that her })rotcge M. dc Soubise w’as 
kept in the command of the army by Ikm' influence, while he 
ruined tlic campaign* The battle of Hosbach, accordingly, 
threatened to shake her ascendancy, and attempts were made to 
dismiss her; but some trifling success soon after was gained by 
tlic Marshal, mid she was confirmed in favour; although our 
journalist mentions a cruel mortification that hapnened, from 
some one to whom Mad. de Piunpadour was talking of the 
great victory ’ of her friend, never having heard of it. 

There is no rea^pii whatever to doubt the accuracy of all Mad. 
du Haiisse^jikiMEis; fp^, beside the strong internal evidence of 
the style, wid d^^lei^imony borne to her character by M. de 
Marigui, die coiuqpltiees her story, with the narratives of 
other writei^s, who vi^re in all probability unknown to her, 
wherever t]^ touch the sa^me subject, afford irrefragable 
pnxif of l!^^<^rectnes& This reinsrk implies also to the iHc- 
of Duclos, whichAvefe not pid)lishe<l till after 
dea^« Tlie disinissals, fin* instance, of 
1t^i(ffi We have just seen tlie secret springs, are mentioned by 
h}|h T p, 441, 510.) in terms quite coiisistent with 
siatemOnt of the Journal os far os he kilew the cause o£ t^ 
(Change;; that he sp^ks of Biachant as Minister of the 
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was there any thing worse Umed than turning out those ex¬ 
perienced ministers, more especially os their successors were 
persons of die most manifest incapacity. Indeed, this author 
(and be it recollected, that hi^'-^i^^^siping waiting maid, 
but the Histoii 9 in:an^l^^,f'^rance) seems to have been abun¬ 
dantly sensible of tke pernicious influence enjoyed by Royal 
mistresses at the old legitimate Court of Versailles. To Ma¬ 
dame de Maintenon he ascribes in detail, the change of Lewis 
XIV.’s plan of campaign, when she procured the dismissal of 
Chamillart; and indeecl her power during a period of thirty- 
five years, was generally admitted by all Europe. Mad. de 
Pompadour exercised an equal sway: Perhaps, from the charac¬ 
ter of the King, and the complexion of the times, her influ¬ 
ence was more important. Dados ascribes to it entirely the al¬ 
liance witli Austria, and the war of 1756, admitted by all French 
politicians to have been the greatest error ever made in Ibi'eigii 
affairs, and the cause of all the mischiefs that happened prtAi- 
oudy to the Revolution. The flatteries of Maria Theresa, and 
the vanity of being thought her personal friend, were the sole 
cause of this line of policy. 

A trifling anecdote in the Journal shows the trifling causes 
which were supposed to influence so important a matter as tlig 
patronage of the ministers. Mad. du Hausset obtained a mili¬ 
tary post for a relation, from a person of high rank, on the con¬ 
dition that she made her mistress give the latter a part to play 
at their private theatricals, which had only a few lines to recite. 
It must be admitted, however, that these pages are full of proofs 
showing how generally and cordially the favourite was hated by 
the publick. The fear of this breaking out in some act of‘ vio¬ 
lence, seems now^ and then to have restrained her; it was in¬ 
deed the only obstacle to her absolute sway; and it certainly had 
this effect upon her worthy and philosophical brother, M. de 
Marigni, who, greatly to her chagrin^ constantly resistesd all 
offers of promotion, whether by place, rank t!P*HKe,ifriuge 
ing, that for himself he loved a quiet life, ^nd for her, it iVoiud 
ttefiir woTCe if he acceded to her earnest wiriies--i* as the 
s^StveSses are alwa^ Sufficiently hated on their own hcc^p^ 
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ne me ^tugnierm pa«f hmmi qtii 6toit fiis du prevdt des Marchaad$» 
Tin^l^ On pnrln beaticoiqp d’ftdministntion, ce qui d^abord no 
vdBokaa, pat; ensuHe U f bt q wttion do ramcnir des Francois pour 
lour roL M. T ttrgot dit-—** Get amour n cst point; 

p^ofonc^Nqiagllliepk confus de granda 
bieSwts. La nation, et je dirai plus I’En^e et rhumanit^, doivent 
it un rd de FrabeOf Q'ai oobliO !e nom) * la liberty; il a etabii Ics 
communes et dcaind i une multitude immense d’homme une existence 
civile. Je sais qu’on peut dire avec raison, qu’il a servi son int4r£t 
en les ai&anchissant; qu’Us lui ont pay6 les redcvances, et qu’enfin 
il a voulu par la, affoiblir la puissance des grands et de la noblesse: 
Mais qu’en resulte-t-il? Que cette oj^eration est ft la fois utile, po* 
lilique et humdl^e. Des rols en general, on passa ft Louis XV.; et 
le mftme M. Tui^ot dit que son regnO seroit ft jamais celebre pour 
ravimcement des sciences, le pro^^ des lumlereM et dc la philosophie. 
najouta qu'il manquoit ft Louis, XV. ee ^ue Louis XIV. avoitde 
trop, une grande opinion de tui-mftme; quM fttoit instruit; due per- 
afti^ ne connoissoit mteox que lui la topographie de la France; 
qu'au conseil, son avia £toit toujoors le plus juste; qu*il {toit fa- 
cheux qu*il n'eut pas plus de confiance en Ini-mftme, et nc plugat pas 
sa coi^ftance dans un |>remier ministre appi^uvO de la nation. Tout le 
mondl'lbt de son avis. Je piiai M. Quesnay- d’ccrire ce qu’avoit dit 
le jeune Turgot, et je le montrai ft Madame. Elle fit a ce sujet 
Feloge deice mattre des requfttes; et en ayant parl4 au roi, il dit, 
** e’est une bonne race. ”' 


Perhaps, without intending to throw the slightest imputation 
of an artihce or an intri^e upon M. Turgot, wc may be per¬ 
mitted to suspect, that this conversation was designed to reach 
die royal ear, through the faithful Mad. du Hnusset These 
are necessarily the means of influencing courts and their policy 
in at) arbitrary government. In England, M. Turgot would 
have attacked the ministiy openly in Parliament, or through 
the press. In France, he was obuged to sjfeak at the wuUng- 
woman of the King’s mistress. 

Therearemdaiftraces in this Journal, of the ftlarms which 
thixiking mdl^^ even at that time, at the state of publlck affiurs. 



fto diafc *«if 4i AigensoQ and Machanl, the Ihic de . 
ifWdt)nios«di,wiM^pointied, and caitMcnijihe wiiiifor thelddt* 
^nr yeanh ik> the ruin and dSseomfltnre of ^e French 
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lie wafi, however, the of ail MmcI* <le l^jRipadamr'e fa* 

vourltm ]>lfihre«it ];ierHonh view Hic «ume cliofoctef in various^ 
]ij!(1its. A grave vrifter (le^rribrs him afi ti * pctitMtiakre sana 
talena et sans inutruetlon, iflS^hos^horc daiia I'e* 

sprit. * Blit ouyJba^^wIih»f>^ig him with her ludj^ eves, d'- 


aimahies cilii mencle, respectiicunes et mirantes; if n’^H pat* uii 
ioOr saps fa V«r. * Her bi*other amrlu’r physician thought very 


* C« n'est qtiWj^lit*inttitre, mtle docteur, ets1| etoit plus joli, 
fait pour £tre un ravori d*Hend lif. Lc Marquis 4e Miralieau 
entra avec M. de ]« Itivierv* Ce royaunie, dit Miraheaui cst biea 
loai; U n*y a ni senjtiinctis erieiviques, ni atgent pour les suppleer. 
11 ne peut*fttre regeni^r^, ait la Rivi^e, qtic par une cbnquete comme 
a la Chine, ou par qualque grand bouleversement intcrlcur. Mai<t 
malheur a ceux qui sy trouveront lb peuple Francois n y va pas do 
loain morte. Ces paroles me firunC tremldur, et je m’emprcbsai de 
sortir. M. de Marigni en fit de in&me, sans avoir fair d'&trc affect* 
de ce qu’On disoit. Vous avez eatciidu, me dit>il; mais n*a\e/ 


qja’ils passent le but. JVeris cela en rentrant. 

But the King, and the tbrmer favourites of either sex, re¬ 
ceived a very sKdemn wamijig to tlic some efibet, in a reriutrk- 
fihle itnoiiymons letter sent to them mysteriouslv, as wen os to 
diQ Bolkc* ^ Our Journalist has kept a eopy of this piece, which 
if written with a force and clearness wortny of Junius, but per- 
luqjHi in a more chaste style, and with less of mannerism. We 
eoiiclade our extracts with the rntroduction of the letter, which 
Is iiddresscd to the King. 

* Sire—Ibis siddrass proceeds from cme who is zealous in your ser- 


ifflBiw ifjPEir 


■* *1 -T* 

firoMi 


wnff to timir eyes, wit i miire tueditated aad iwui nmeh; and i 
sphr f!o ^Oiir ihe result of my tefiexioM. You has# 

bwciiliiimir ^ ^ ^ pemous wboiwd «u iotetnest 

^ y mul *wf^**g you uftuid io 

miiof betuumsthf lovtnelgii Uitd 
0 M; yocwpameoi you oaooiiie uMiiy 
Ihea^Mliiyou, of thmr 
y rely on youc taM^f And fo did they 
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lhi« ^u«e/. The an^leat e<»n 
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^fiety. -. In eur tinMW^ 
ig now ihe ^yersal age>it, ind 
^*einigg^,aiJ parties, and db- 
_ - becofriPlraaalf 

cbnifinipi^^,; the ^ of Messra d*Argeiison and Radiant,' 

your nuhlai^s a^ and without (Opacity fbr htuiineggi 

You done are blind to their inefficiency, because th|ey hring to you 
the work of cierlcs somewhat abler than diemsclves, and pass k for 
their own. They carry on the business by experiments from day to 
day ; bat there is lutdiing like a i^vernmeiit. Tlie drniy is disgusted 
with the chahjgi^ in the mititigy adniinnii^ation; dhd the best officers 
are retiring from it. A seditious ^)irit shows itself in the Parita> 
mepts: y^ hetidce yourself to the resource bf eorrupUon, and the re* 
medy is wmye itubi the, nusbliief; it is introdticing yice into the sane* 
tuafy of Justice^ ^d infei^g riie nbble phrts p Stated Would a 
corrupted I^riiament eVer ha?b braVed^^ of Uic leagiie to pro* 

serve tlie crown for its rightful sovereign ? ;* 

We here must close our accouilt of this curious .Tuumal, and 
of the volume to w'hich it belongs; If, in the cbiiiHse of our 
marks upon French intrigue in former times, we. may seem to 
have dwelt much upon the yliros of the old Govemnieiit, it is 
*only Imdhuse we fbel the iin|)pnancc to France and to Englaimi 
of correct notions beips entertdned upon the sul)jei*t. There 
is a senseless and a prbl^||[de pai^ in both countries, whose ef» 
tortK-are, wichqut interml^ioh, directecl to the pruise of the olch 
and the dit^aragbinent of iltq new order of tliii^^s, estnblisheil 
among our neighbiiursv^ but the grossest ignorance 

can bptain a hearing for,such miserable fbi^ on either sk^ of 
the ChtoiheU Bnt it is the duty of every fricml of bis counti^i, 
aigl of'human improym^^ qpiitrUiute his efforts towards 

widis^ndin^ ahdi expmm^ thb to efibbt a 

^ <»uhtei^Vdl^iqitj|i ■ '’^hiqh: ;ppuldv.;'00^!' ii.; «Mcceeded^:^ie^ 
thrduji^;;^ bnid^''shuig%^^ 









more ojcir 6w4i, 

^ of but ^ time ; that ®^'^ 

different' m> tife^ present pbHtii ^ ^ch ^i^iap aitt^ ' b^ts of ^ 
tu^-Qu^puf; end the 

Ojpdar of things, our Weigobop^ rorSfi^ri^^ aag agp^ 

ahi^i^ tiii>erty, wilt in all numm pjFo^bip^*» ensuro^^ 

— ^th die capacity pf 


Aet. IV. 1. Observations on the GeoU^ ^ the United &ates 
^ America. By William Maclure. Philadelphia, 1817- 
bvo. j^. 127. 

2. An Mlementary Treatise on Mirteralogu and QedU^, ,By 
Parker Cleaveland, Professor of M^emadcs and Natural 
Philosophy, end Lecturer on Chemistry and Mineralogy, in 
Bowdoin College. Boston, 1816. 8vo. pp. 668. 

I N a former Number, • we gave an account of a new Minera^ 
logical Journal, published in America by Dr Bruce of New 
York. We hailed the appearance of this work as a proof of 
the attention that had been excited to this interesting ^anch of 
science, in a deld so sure to yield an abimdant barest; and it 
was with regret tliat we learned, that a Journal which promised 
so well at it^ outset, had very soon been discontinwed. 

We have now great pleasure in introducing to the notice of 
our readers, two vciy excellent publications, which ^undandy 
prove that the study of Mineralocy is pursued with no Jess 
esgernesi and suecces in the Unijted Stotes, than it has been for 
seme years past in most of the countries of Europe, There is 
not peihaps any t^portment of science which, at the present 
dme» merits a greater degree of ottentum in that gr^t and pros- 
peirous country, from its various pracdcal appmeadons to smue 
of dia moat important source^ of national wealth und power; 
imd t^amore especIaJly t^at, m>m the Umitad researches idiWy 
Nature appm ^ added, iu abundmut^, some of her 
nM mdmddanmsmati^ to dte other uttamal resources 

mMgh^Ao^Mshodwithutpwttf thaw 
flNiJipayglml Itr MacWs^s book wii drst publnh^ 

Ehil^bioal IVim^ 
#ido» mm are some adutuoos and cor- 
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« Vahjcffi. 1^. 114. 



ii| tihie probalile the 4 econ)position of the,4^-. 

diis^ of . the nature 9 ^ fe^lity of 46^ 

It is the gegiflt of made in Europe and Ainerl^ay 

' may perhiaptJj^lpMliR^^ in the Unitra States than in 

o f^ iiot yet changed 

fcylEIie ihdust!^'flf^}iiiia. 

Mr Maciure apjpieiirl be thorouglily conversant with 
his subject, and to haV^e studied with great attehtioh the geolo¬ 
gical structure of a considerable part of Europe^ He is a dis¬ 
ciple of Werner; but wd recognise him as siich, more by the 
descriptive lad^age W e^^ than by his theoretical Opi- 
niohs. gimem enlarged and philo¬ 

sophical dlan is usually m^ mdi in the geologists of that sembol; 
an^i, like most of those who have had opportunities of extenjsive 
observation, he has fpuhd that the theoi^ of the Freyberg pro¬ 
fessor is of a very limit^ applictaioh. The following remarks 
in his Preface ore a suj^ent proof that his geological creed is 
not that of Werner, 


;* Xu .all speculations on dbe ori^n, or agents that have produced 
the changes on this globe, it is probs^le that we ought to keep widi- 
in the boundaries of ^e pric^abie effects resulting from the regular 
operations of the great laws of nature, which our experience and 
^observation have brought within die sphere of our knowl^ge. When 
we overleap tliose limits, aisi suppose a total change in Nature*f$ laws, 
we embark 4 >n the sea of uncertainty, where one conjecture is per- 
jhaps as pr^^irable as;auQther; for none of them can have any rappert, 
or derive any; authority from the pracdcal ikets wherewith our ea^ri> 
ence hiu brought us ac^wunted* * 

While we, acknowledge tJie valiiable information vvhich this 
little work conveys, w|S cannot bestow any praise on tlie manner 
in which the materials .ai’e put together. There is a great wi^t 
of method and arrangainenti for, althou^i the author has ^hud 
down a be has not adhered to it^ bi#t has mixed 


up one 


indtb oi^othe^i so JUS tp cnnsiden* 


e conb^ion ; and, ji'not ibr^ cedonrod 




*0 which it appeal to b^tebeeurpis original intention 


^^e^apun^npe;. to mt 


iition%,. 
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ia New ^ 

lUiyjt ^ tlftiii |e^ <» *«®; 

^ Ta*i^; ccHteist «f 

I^buMn ri^r, Ana mmmtratrn^sos the fst^c^l i«UW 
th^ 1 ^ deemse in heiglit and hreiidUu ;liv Betjsj^ania and 
the primitive rocks occinr «parii#yv theliigiieat parts 
rfiuflcj consisting of transition ^ks, with ^ne intjrvcn- 
m vidleyrof secondjiry* the jnmntive rodcs in- 

cf^ ill breadth and in heig^i M h>rm die greatest 
massy os wteU as the most ^jlevatdt^pinnts^ ot moan- 

toiiis in the States of North Carolina and Georgia, where it 
folceS a more westerly direction; - ^ ^ j 

* Besides this great nmge, there la w ^xt^sive dtstnct^ wcumed 

by iwimitiva rocks on the weSt side of Lake Chaniidafp, having that 
Lake, and take Qeorge for a iwundiWy cm the east, 
mitive roeks iii Canada to the north and north-west, and following a 
line from the Thousand Islands in St Lawrence, mnmng nearly pa¬ 
rallel to the Mohawk river, until ft meets Lake^^rge op t^ wuth- 
west. These primitive rocks run across the Mohawk at the Little 
Falls, and near Johnstown on the Mc^wk, whcjro tliey are covered 
by limestone; they occupy all the moimt^us Lake 

Champlain, the St Lawrence, and Lake Ontario. ' 

* FVom. near Kingston on Lake Onttrio, to some distance tebw 
Qudiec, the country is princely primitive; and, from all the infijr- 
raatioh I wuld collect, that great mass of continent lying *0 the 
north of the 46th degre^ of latitude, fi^ a consideraWedia^e to the 
w^t» consists mostly of the same foriiciiation: from whiim it is pm* 
bf^ this continent, as weH as in Europe and Asia, the 

ate jninripally ocp ,ipi^^ primitive formation. 

^ df tiiencrthcm and nor^rca^ 

1^^ primary rocksj but Island 

idldsrM: .fowmitinn^'^^whi^b'';”^ 

■‘ij;ii^-s<^iward^;i5pycrs 




U dtsfnnce into the ppraitivC;?^ 

hiations. In the 

^ eon^derciyv sea; jbui os it approac^iis 

a long nai^t^p# >i6h^ of 00 tho ^t- 

em side of linke CJ^|ja]Ma,i and extendii^ in an 
line in a sonth^weMoVlf 

and Tombifl^bee dvei% ^'andlho^i^^ 

sdK>ut S5 W. It is goiie^% tbe^ prixhit^vo^^^^^f^^^ 

inatkin IS namwrest,J^a^ and runsfroin twcii^ tOja 

luindi^^ nilles in biveodth^^^^^ ^ 

On the north-west of those tr^sition rocks commences an 
unmense rep^on of secondary rocks, extending In^ond Lake 
Superior to the north, and some hundred miles beyond the 
Mississijmi to the wt^ not tor distant from the foot of the 
Stony Mounttains, formiiig on area of about fifteen hundred 
. miles from i^St to iresh oii^ hundred miles from 

nordi to ^th. ^ V 

The /Volcanic Firc» which consdtute so grand afeaturc in the 
Geological llisto^ South America, have not extended their 
t domini^ to die northern continent, nor have any productions 
been discovered which indicate tliot volcanoes have at any dine 
existed tlierc.. 

The direction of the stratification Irt the primitive rocks runs 
ncariyand;south,.State of New York, 
with an eaiMcm dip. In the State of New York and to fho 
south and west, the Btratifi>eation runs nearly NE. and S^Y*> 
the dip stfil continuing to The dip is generally at a 

greater angle thmi 45% and sometimes the strata arc almost 
vertical. The direcdonnf^ihg stooto in the Transition rocl^ is 
also ironi h&rth and south to nordt^st and south-west, 
genetoHy to th|^inbrdi*w^ ^ ah in most places under 
45% Gn^hc ito^ bf the pri^ a deviation lit 

toine p^ ftom tilds fdle; thb dip being, for a jdiort, 

distaiu^ to the south.easi / ^e dddihi^dftobm 
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^is latter yiffietyj by some geologists, would be called a 
^mto; bi^i geolo^c^ position is llie jsaine as the compound 
of qaarta ^Isp^ and mica, which, by the saipe geoibgists, is con- 
sid^^ as the only true primit l^S igH^^ mendouing thL 
Mr Macfurqrami^ritSCwat 

* rounded glohules^of felspar wd hornblende tound iif~khe 

g^i of gfarute of the Alps, in Cornwall and in this country, 

obbld hot be distinguished, in hand speeimeUs, brdni the Sienite of 
’Wenier,"'t!h>egh die one is placed iu die Wernerian system as the 
oldest, and the other among the newest bf the primitive rocks. * 

The granite gener^y divides Into rbbmboklal masses, and, 
excef^ in some vi^ 8mall>-grained vnrieties, there is no appear¬ 
ance of stratificadon. It is frequently so &r decomposed as to 
have lost the adhesion of its particles, to the depth of SO or 40 
feet below die furface ; each crystal ihin its place, and looks" as 
if it were solid; but when you take it up, it falls into sand. 

Grieiss extends over a half of the primiti ve formation. It in¬ 
cludes in a great many places beds from three to three hundrecl 
feet thick, ora very large-grained granite, which run in the same 
direction, and dip ^ the gneiss does, 'these beds are mixed^ 
and alternate occasionally in die same gneiss, with primitive 
liinestdne, beds of hornblende and hornblende slate, serpentine, 
felspar rocks, and magnetic iron ore. lil some places the gneiss 
contains so much mica as to run into mica slate; in others, large 
nodules of quartz or felspar, and, in others, hornblende takes 
the place ojf mica. 

* Though the primitive formadon contains all the variety of primi> 

tive rocks found in the mountalas of Europe, yet neither their rela- 
dye situation in the order of succesrion, or thehr relative heights in 
the range of mountains, correspond with what has been observed in 
jBurope. The order of succeaston from the Clay slate to the Granite, 
as well as the. gradual dimmidung height of the strata, from the gra¬ 
nite ^t^rqugh the gnd^, mica date, roqks, down to die 

slate, is ofren so Inverted and minced, as to lender the arraoge- 
regular s^ies %ip p. 16. ^ 

J; the Ihn^ta wjiat may be termed the primfri|e coun¬ 
ty isevfm) partial and det^hed Ibrn^ipna bi 

' ;trah$itiim 
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to Bflcen miles broad, consisting of beds of blue, grey, red, and 
white small-grained limestone, alternating with beds of 



small-grained sand, resemble a dolomite; 
and, in many places, considerable beds of fine-grained white 
marble, fit lor the statuary, occur. About ten or twelve miles 
west of Richmond in Virginia, there is a coal formation, lying 
upon, and surrounded by primitive rocks. It is situated in an 
oblong basin, from twenty to twenty-five miles long, and about 
ten miles wide, having the whitish freestone, slaty clay, &c, with 
vegetable impressions, os well as most of the otlier attendants of 
that formation. . * 

Grdat varieties of mineral substances are found in the primi¬ 
tive formation; and, from the number already found, in propor¬ 
tion to the limited researches that have been made, it is proba¬ 
ble, tliat, in so gi’eat an extent of rocks of a crystalline struck 
ture, almost every inindnii substance discovered in similar situa- 
^tions elsewlierc, will be found in this country. Metallic sub¬ 
stances are found in considerable abundance in the primitive 
rocks—iron, copper, manganese and cobalt. The general na- 
lure of metallic repositories in this formation appears to be in 
i:)eds, disseminated through the rock, or in lying masses. Veins 
to any great extent liavc not been discovered in any part of tliis 
tbrmattoii. ’ 

* The transition rocks consist of a small-grained limestone, of all 
the shades of colour, from white to dark blue, in some places inti¬ 
mately mixed with strata of greywacke-slate; lime spar in vbins anit 
disseminated; in many places an intermixture of small-grained par¬ 
ticles, so as to put on the appearance of a sandstone, with excess of 
• lime cement. This occurs in beds frmn fifty to five thousand feet in 
width, alternating with greywacke and greywacke-slate. Near the 
herders of tha pr^tive is found a siliceous aggregate, having par¬ 
ticles of a light bHw colour, from the size pf a pin’s head to an egg, 
dlsseminafcj^in sQriie places in a cement of a slaty texture, and in 
others in4ri|U0rtzose cement; a fine sandstone, cemented with quartz 
massoB,; often of a slkty texture, with 'small detached scales 
of ihtea intm^ening; a rock not Ikr frmu th^ borders of the primitive, 
partolting both of the poflfiiyty having both fel- 

cement of-a kind"'of 

' «rit|)-pebbles‘and 
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and extensive caves in the limestonci where tlie bones of various ani¬ 
mals are founds 

* Beds of coni blende, or anthfacjjte|g|CG^panied by aluih slat^ 

and black chalk, have been dj^adf^reoTiinnult^^ on llho ' 

Island, the Lehigh aitd* Sarfyiehannah rivers, and 

alum slate on Jackson’s river, Virginia ^ many powerful VL'ins oT"the 
sulphate of barytes cross it in different places. ‘ Iron and lead have 
as yet been the principal metals found 4» this formation; the lead in 
the form Galena, in clusters, or Wliat. the Germans call Stockwerkf 
as at the lead mines on New river, Wyeth county, Virginia; the iron 
disseminated in pyrites, hematitic and magnetic iron; or in beds; and 
considerable quantities of the sparry iron oFeinbeds, anddisscnii- 
lictcd in the kmc&tbna. ’ p* 51. 

The immense basiii to Uie ^’est cd* the Alleghany mountains, 
through which so many mighty rivers flow, is wholly composed 
of secondary rocks, without having their continuity interrupted 
by any other fonnation, except die alluvial deposites on the 
bunks of the large rivers. The stratlflcation is almost perfectly 
horizontal. 

* Immense beds of limestone, of all the shades, from a light blue 
to a black, intercepted in some places by extensive tracts of sand¬ 
stone, and other secondary aggregates, appear to constitute the foun¬ 
dation of this forniatton, on which reposes the great and valvablc coal 
formation, w'hich extends from the head waters of the Ohio in Pen- 
sylvania, with some interruption, ail the way to the waters of the 
Tombigbee, accompanied by the usual attendants, slaty clay and 
freestone, witii vegetable imprc'ssions, &c.; but, in no instance that 1 
have seen or heard of, covered by, or alternating with, any rock re¬ 
sembling basalt; or indeed any of those called the newest noetz trap 
formation. 


* The limestone 9 f this fonnation contains irregular pieces in no¬ 
dules and bands, of ft kind of black flint (like w^at is called Chert in 
England), scattered in all forms and directions, often resembling the 
limestone in colour, in which caser it is with dijflSculty they can be 

f^bouml on the of Luke Erie, bn the banks of 
it Lawrence, whence it runs fr^ Erie, and,‘^generdlkv, through 

iieyriiole strgflflimtiQn of limcu^^ ^ 

* 4long the southr&^t boui^ frem flbe trbnslri^^ a 

rmfle snlt'iai^ ^rmaion hM 
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which are generally found mixed, or near each other, in all countriea 
that have hitherto b^u carefully examined. * p. 35. 

There are a great masses of granite and sienite, 

s^ttered over 6f that part, of the basin which lies to the 

rivisr, but runs to the sontli; from which it is pro¬ 
bable that they have come from the north, perihaps from the primi¬ 
tive mountains north of the great lakes^' p. 120. 

I'lie alluviai coiintr}', eastward of the Alleghany moiiiituiiis, 
is composed of bods of sund, gravel and clay, dideiiiig in their 
nature, according to that of die adjoining rocks, from the dis- . 
integration of wtiicli they have been produced. They contain 
botli miiiiml and vegetable remains, which are Ibund tothedi^th 
of nearly^a hundrt'd feet below the^urliice. 'ICS^sidcrable banks 
of shells, mostly bivalves, ruii parallel to the coast, imbedded 
frccjucntly in a soft cla^ or mud, resembling that in which the 
living animal is now iound on the sea shore, and which inukes 
the supposition probable that they arc of the same species. 

* There is also a bank of shell limestone beginning iu Noith 
t^arolina, parallel to, and w'ithin the distance of from twenty to 
thirty miles of the edge of the primitive, through South Carolina, 

CGeorgia, and part of the Mississippi territory. In some places this 
^ank is soft, with a large proportion of clay; in others hard, with a 
sufficient'^ of the calcareous matter to be burnt for lime. Large fields- 
of the same formation are found near Cape Florida, and extending 
i^ome distance along the coast of the bay of Mexico. In some places 
the calcareous matter of the shells has been washed aw^ay, and a de- 
posite of siliceous fiint, in which they were imbedded, is left, form¬ 
ing a porous flinty rock, which is used with advantage for millstones. 

‘ In the alluvial of New Jersey, about ten or twenty feet under 
tlie surface, there is a kind of greenish blue marl, which they use as 
manure, in which they find shells, as the Ammonite, Beleninite, 
Ovulite, Cania, Ostrea, Terebratula, drc. Most of these shells are 
similar to those found in the limestone and greywackc of the transi¬ 
tion, and equally tremble those found in such abundance in the se- 
condaty Ko^ontal limestone and sandstone; firom which it wopld 
follow, th^the difier^t classes of rocks dh the Continent cannot be 
distinguilned b^ tbeir shells,; though the diffiirent strata of the same 
class may be discovered ai:i4 kno the arrangement of the sheib 
found in ^eiii. 


* Considerable depoiates of bog iron cjre occupy the lower sit-im^ 
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structure which seems to prevail over the whole surface of our 
globe. No ntw formation has been discovered, nor any pre¬ 
dominant rock which this experienced^SlgP^glst has had any dif¬ 
ficulty in recognising as identical with wNwt had seen '»i 
every part of me Continent of Europe. There^U, h^n^^( «4^^ 
two remarkable peculiarities in the country our author has de¬ 
scribed, which distinguish it from any other of the siune extent 
with which we are acquainted, lliese are, tlie very rare oc¬ 
currence of the trap-rocks and porphyries, and the great extent 
to which the same series of rocks stretch, without undergoing 
nny change in the uniformity of their composition, and without 
any disturbance in |hc regularity of their stratification. When 
we combine this ul^Istiirbed «tate of the strata with the absence 
of a class of rocks which are almost invariably accompanied, in 
otlier countries, by a dislocation and confusion of the adjoining 
strata, it must be considered an argument of considerable weight 
in support of that theory of the origin of the trap-rocks, which 
supposes them to have been ejected from below, and to havp 
broK en up and insinuated themselves among the superincumbent 
strata. But this is a point of theory supported by so great a 
body of evidence, that we presume tncre is now no geologist so 
liigotted l;o the aqueous creed as to refuse his assent tc^it. 


The Elementary Treatise of Mr Qeavcland is a worl|, isif iW- 
siderable merit. He has derived his materials, as 
us, chidly from tlie works of Hauy, Brodiant, Brm^felar^ Lu¬ 
cas, Kirwan, and Jameson; but he lias adopj^ ilronghiurt 
as bis model ; and, in doing so, we think he has followed Uic 
most judicious and most useful of all the mineralogical writep 
who have preceded him. entirely concur in the foilowiM 
^remarks on 0ie Treatise Bl’ongniart by the author 
PJrefece. . ■ 

* Many of the writeri of the Erench and German schoolfc appear to 
havemdulged an undue attachment s their jfaveurite and^eculiar sys¬ 
tem* and imve hereby been prevented from receiving benefit; 
betng unwilfingtns^iki^^ rmily exo^ntiii^he other, 

|i;biBHev^^^^|^ of the tiro systmns 

pqrated, <nr, in oi^er the peculiar descftp- 
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fbiTnation respectinf the mineral productions of the United 
States. It is to thi^art of the work that we shall confine our 
^remarks; and we feel disposed, for the sake of our general 
readers, to dwell chijA^eotn the information Mr Cleaveland con- 
,j6^>s reffnect»B^*^idse mineral substances that are connected with 
the'a^ancement of that active and enterprising people in wealth 
and political importance, rather than upon the rarer productions, 
which are only interesting to the mineralogist. 

There is one merit of Mr Cieave)and*s book that ought not 
to pass unnoticed; we mean the form in which it is pul ilished. 
It is printed upon excellent paper, with a neat ancf perfectly 
distinct small type; and the same matter is contained in one 
volume, which, in England, would have beejjuscattered over die 
surface of three. We should be ^lad it reprinted exact- 
ly unon the plan of the original; and we have no dpubt that it 
would be found the most useful work on mineralogy in our 
huiguage. 

Coal exists in several parts of the United States in great ab¬ 
undance. We have already spoken of the vast series of coal 
strata westward of die Alleghany range, and of ah extensive 
coal formation near Richmond in Virginia. In Pensylvania, 
jt is found on the west branch of the Susquehannah; in various 
places wist of that branch; also on the Juniata, and on the 
waters of the Alleghany, and Monongahela. In Connecticut, 
a coal formadon, commencing at Newhaven, crosses Connecti¬ 
cut river at Middletown, andj embracing a width of several 
miles on each side of die river, extends to some distance above 
Northampton, in Massachusets. There are also indications of 
coal in the States of New York and New Jersey. In Rhode 
Island, anthracite is feund, accompanied by arginaceons sand¬ 
stone, shale with v(^etable impressions, &c. similar to die usual 
series of coal ^rata. The com at Middlctoivn, in Connecticut, 
is accompanied by a sliale which is highly bituminous, and bun^ 
with a bright flaitie. 

/ It id^nds vddi very distinct and perfect impressions of fish, 
sometinunafootor dro hi length;; the head, fins and scales, being 
peifect^ disthigutshablje* ,A single specimen sometimes presento 
parts of three or four lying in difl^ent directions, luid between 
di^rent layeia. afe somi^iineB contorted, and almost dbu- 

v black ; and the fins 

fiid.acf^'jiipp^ /'The same shalec'bhf 

Ndhhe#i|i|rf 

has be! 9 !n:WnQ|i|^ 

^ nn pltipe)i where it has been df; 9 




thickness of tlie sojitns. A scarcity of wood for fuel must be 
felt before coiil wii! be soti^ht afterW'ith inttcli spirit; and there 
is probably still wanting ui tlic Unitwl States that profusion 
of capital which can Ikj risked in thl?*itfh^rtain operations 
mining; ■ ,, 

Iron is found in tlie United States in a great variety ot inhns, 
and is worked to a considerable extent. In the year 1810, there 
were five liiindnHl and thirty' furnaces, forges, and bh)onK*rics, 
in the United States, sixty-nine of which were in the State of 
Kew' York ; and tlie iron inaimfhcturcd ot Aitcram, New York,- 



is said to l>c superior, for many purpcisins to tlie Russian niul 
Swedish iron. It js made from a heniatitic browii oxide. Mr 
Mudurc informs^K^, that thei'c is a beil of magnetic iron ore, 
from eight to twelve’fi^ •thick, wrought in Franconia, near the 
White Ilitls, New' Hampshire; that there is a similar bed in 
tlie direction of the stratinention, six miles north-east of Philips- 
town, on the Hudson river; anil, still following the direction of 
the stratification, that the same ore occupies a bed nearly of 
the same thickness at Ringwood, Mount Pleasant, and Suckii-~ 
s:inny, in Nevv .Jersey; losing itself, ns it approaches the end of 
the primitive ridge, near Blackwater-—a range of nearly three 
hundred miles. This immense deposite of iron ore is contained 
in gneiss, and is accompanied by garnet, epidote, afid Jiorn-* 
blende. In the State of New York, magnetic iron ore is fonndl 
in itmiiense quantities on the west side of Lake Champhiin, in 
granitic mountains. The ore is in beds^ from one to twenty feet 
m thickness, and generally uiimixed widi foreign substances: 
large beds of this ore extend, writh little interruption, from Ca¬ 
nada to the neighbourhood of New York. Olay ironstone is 
metwidi in considerable quantities. In Mai^daiid, there are 
extensive beik of it three miles SW. of Baltimore, cmnposed 
of nodules fonnetl by concentric layers; Bog iron ore occurs 
in such ubundance in intiiiy places, as to be siheltecl to a great 


extent. 


Copper in die native state, and most of it% bires,iMve been 
foiiiitl m difi^rent parts of the United States ; 
mi^ of dtis metal except hi 

Iii^:|b'be*^oiInfd'w ■...A. 
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poclacGs annually about 245 tons of ore, yielding 66^ percent. 
There are mines also at Perkiomen, in Kmsylvania, 24 miles 
- from Philadeipliia. oXhe ore is chiefly a sulphuret; but it i^ 
accompanied by the gUrbonate, phosphate, and molybdate. In 
]^nf>sachusets, there is a vein of galena, traversing primitive 
rock)l|^ 'six or eight feet wi^e, and extending twenty miles from 
Montgomery to Hatfield. The ore affords from SO to 60 per 
cent, of lead. 

Gold has only been found in North Carolina. It occurs in 
grains or small masses, in alluvial earths, and chiefly in the 
gravelly beds of brooks, in the dry season; and one mass was 
ibund weighing 28 lib. In 1810, upwards hi 1340 ounces of 
tins gold, equal in value to 24,689 dollurs^Mftd been received 
at the mint of the United States. * ^ 

Native silver, in small quantities, is met with at different 
places, but in no other form. Mercury and tin have not been 
fouml. Cobalt occurs near Middletown, in Connecticut; and 
a mine of it was at one time workc^d. Manganese and antimony 
^re found in several situations. Sulphuret of zinc is found in 
' considerable quantity in Maryhind, Pensylvania, New .Icrscy, 
and Massachusets In New Jersey, a new variety of this mc*« 
ml has been discovered, in such abundance, that it promises to 
V; a ver/ valuable acquisition to the United States. It is a red 
oxide, composed, of zinc 76, oxigen 16, oxides of mangaiu'se 
and iron 8. It is reduced without difficulty to the metallic 
state. 

The chromate of iron, Imth crystallized and amorphous, oc¬ 
curs in different situations; particularly near Baltimore, and at 
Hoboken, in New Jersey. This mineral is employed to fur¬ 
nish the chromic acid, which, when united with the oxide of 
lead, forms dirotnate of lead—a very beautiful yellow pigment, 
of which there Is a inmiutactory at Philadelphia. It is sokl un¬ 
der tlic name of chromic yellow, and is employed for painting 
furniture, carriages, &c. 

In the^rmer part of this article, w'ohave noticed the vast 
extent o^thiestone ^f different species that is spread over the 
United &ntes« Mr Cleavelqnd enumerates several varieties of 
the primitive limestones in the U^istcrn States, which are used 
^ jb^rb]!^ in ornamentd ai^hi^^ »;alpture; but he 

thb; the state of ar^ hes^not yet caused them to 
be extensividy quibriei^ or even sul|cbiit|iy explored. ; Some of 
the V^ernmni as white aa the^^^ with a grain 

interme4^ the ^^rrara and Parian marbles. 

^ 1809 and 181<lv 
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and tlie i^les of marble, during the same periodj amounted to 
about lljOOO dollai’s. lii Rhode Island it is found show white, 
<»f a fine grain, translucid, and perfectly resembles die Carrara 
marble. 

G 3 rpsum, or plaster stone, is found in Virginia, Maryland, 
and Connecticut. It is very abundimt in several parts of Jthe 
State of New York, particularly in Onoudago and Madison 
counties; also in the vicinity of Cayuga lake, whence, in 1812, 
6000 tons of it were exported to Pensylvania. In many parts 
of the United States, it has been found an important article of 
manure in the cultivation of grasses, roots and grain. 

Rock salt has l|ot hitherto been discovered; but there are 
numerous salt spaii^. These sometimes flow naturally; but 
are more frequently^tK***cd by sinking wells in those places 
where the salt is known to exist, as in certain marshes and in 
salt lickst so called from having been formerly the resort of wild 
animals to lick the clay impregnatetl with the salt. These 
springs are chiefly found in the country westw'ard of the Al- 
legbany mountains, near the rivers which flow into the Ohio; 
'Iney occur also in the State of New York, near the Onondago 
and Cayuga lakes, associated with the great gyjTsuin Ibrination 
already noticed. This brine is strong, iuid yields about 300,000 
bushels of salt annually. The whole quantity of salt Annually 
obtained from saline springs in the United j^tates, exceeds 600,000 
bushels. 


Nitrate of potash, or saltpetre, is met with in considerable 
abundance. Mr Cleaveland gives the following description of 
the situations where it is principally obtained. 

< The calcareous caverns which abound in the State of Kentucky, 
funiisl\ large quantities of nitre. The earths whidi exist in these 
caverns, and which contain both the nitrate of potash and the nitrate* 
of Ume, are lixiviated; and the lixiviuin is then ingde to pass through 
wood ashes, by the alki|li of which the nitrate of lime is decompos¬ 
ed. * After due evaporation, the nitre is pemiitted to crystallize. 
One of the most remarkable of - these caverns is in B^adispn county, 
bn Crooked Creek, about sixty miles SE. I>ei^ijn^w. lliix, 
cavern extends entirely a hill, and affords a cbnyibpegt 

for horses and waggons. Its length is 646 y ards, jlts hrea^th if ? 
gbperaj^y about Height a^put One 

bainh''in-thh(: 

'-hi® to'exht'-a^^ 
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‘ Kentucky also furnishes nitre under a very different form, and 
constituting what is there called tlie rock ore^ whicli is in fact a sand¬ 
stone richly impregnated with nitrate of potash. These sandstones 
are generally situated at the head of narrow valleys which traverse 
• the sides of steep hills. They rest on calcareous strata, and some- 
ti ines i iresent a front from 60 to 100 feet high. When broken into 
>ku,^niall fragnhmts, and thrown into boiling water, the stone soon falls 
into sand, oi\ bushel of which, by lixivialiou and crystalli/ation, fre¬ 
quently yields 10 lib. and sometimes more than 20 lib. of nitrate of 
potasli. The ^itre obtained from these rocks contains litth: or no 
nitrate of liint^' Snd is said to be superior for the manufacture of 
gunpowder to that extracted from the afore-men^ned earths. ’ 

‘ Masses of native nitre, nearly pure, and weij/ing several pounds, 
are sometimes found in the fissures of thejjj^g^imSstoiics, or among 
detached fragments. Indeed, it is said That these masses of native 
nitre sometimes weigh several hundred pounds. Similar caverns oc¬ 
cur in Tennessee, and in some parts of Virginia and Maryland. ’ 
With the exception of the red oxide of zinc, and the native 
magnesia, the tlLscovery of which by Dr Bruce we iiciticod in 
'*«)ur accoLint of his Mineralogical Journal, no simple minerals 
liave hitherto been discovered in the United States timt were 
not already known to exist in other jtarts of the world. Tlmre 
^•e some^f the siinjtle minerals, liowever, which are found in 
a state of great [lerfection, siicli as the cyanite, green toiii’ina- 
line and riibcllite, nielanite, precious serpentine, garnet and 
beryll. A mass of native iron has recently been found near Red 
River in Louisiana. The form is irregular; its length being 
three feet four inches, and its greatest breadtli two feet four 
inches—its w'eight exceeds 3000 lib. Its surface is covered 
with a blackish crust, and is deeply iiuleiUetl. It is very niaJ- 
leable and compact; but is unequally hard, some parts being 
easily cut by a chisel, w hile others have nearly the Jiardness of 
steel. Its specific gravity is 7.40. It contains nickel, and is 
less easily oxidated than purifiet! iron. This is rendered par¬ 
ticularly interesting, by its containing in its interior octahedral 
crystals, ^^lich may«be easily cut by a knife, and are striated 
like niagnetic iron. The largest crystal is more than half an 
hlch in length. 

We loolc forward with great hopes to the active exertions of 
our Transatlantic brethren in this interesting field of scientific in- 
^quiry; and we shall expect to see the great ontline they have 
traced, filled up by those detailed examinations of particular dis¬ 
tricts, where the nature and mutual rdations of the diflbrent rocks 
have been diligently and accurately'itudied. The country oc¬ 
cupied by tlic Granite deserves particul^ir attention, from the fqn» 
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dainental point of thoory connected with tlic history of this rock; 
—whether, in tliose sltimtions wliere it appears to be the lowest 
rocic,^ there is any evidence of its liavitijr been formed subsequent¬ 
ly to the strata that cover it;—if any veins are seen to proceed 
from the ^reat b{)dy of the granite, and to |H;netrate with numer¬ 
ous raniifications the superincumbent rocks, as has been obsetja^d 
in most situations where granite occurs. 'Ilie great ;filu vial for^ 
niation will doubtless afliird many valuable illustrAtioiis of the 
changes which the siti-n^cc of our globe has und ;’rgoue, from 
the animal remains with which it is said to, a^>^tund; and we 
trust that this initfortaiit subject of inquiry will be investigated 
widi the attentioimt deserves. We should lx? ghul to hear of 
the cstablishnu?rilPli^g^5er'h>gical Society, to excite the zeal, and 
unite the labours otuii^^BeollogistsOf America, and to be the 
organ of commumcation between tliem and the rest of the Sci¬ 
entific World. 


Art. V. 1 . Voifage of H. M. Ship Alcsste along the Coast of 
Corea, to the island of Levochew; 'with an Account ofherstd)se- 
qnent Shipwreck, By .John M‘Leoi), Surgeon of the Alcesfe. 
Second Edition. London, J. Murray, 1818, *■ * 

Nauff’age de la Fregate la Meduse, faisant PaHie de FExpe^ 
dition du Senegal en 1816; Relation contenant les Evetiements 
qui ont eu lieu sur le Radeau, dans le Desert de Sahara, d St 
Louis, et au Camp de Daccard s suivi (tun Examen sous les 
Rapports Agricoles de la Partie Occidentale de la Cote d!^Afri' 

f ue, depuis le Cap Blanc jusqtid Vun Bowhere de la Gambie, 
•ar Alexandre Correard, Ingenieur-Geographc, et J. B. 
Henri Savigny, Ex-Chirurgien de la Marine; tous deux 
Nautrages du Radeau. Seconde Edition, entierement refbn- 
due, et augmentee des Notes de Mons. Bredif, Ingeiiieur 
des Mines; avec le Phui du Radeau, et le Portrait uu Roi 
Zaide. Paris, 1818. \ 


I N every age and every country, since the foundation of so¬ 
ciety, events have been occurring, of which, though too mi- 
mite and fugitive for the vast and rapid page of general history, 
we must re^et that no record has been preserved. It has been 
aatdi that the true characters of men are best seen in trifles—in 
those little acts which reouire no'premeditation, and are not of 
foin^rtanee enough ta call for dissimulation or restraint. Con¬ 
juring die greater delifeatibn witli which Governments usually 
ijfonduct tlieh: public transactions, this it at least as txue of nationa 
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as of individuals; and it is much to be regretted, therefore, tliat 
there should be so few mera<irinls of those less formal and guard¬ 
ed proceedings, in whicli national character may be supposed 
most fairly to clisclusc itself. 

* It is this Icind of hiterest, we think, that belongs to the events 
r elabel Lab ile two narrativcis whicli stand at the liojul oi this ar- 
i«^cle! EatSi of them contains tli? account ol' a sni})wreck--the 
one of an Ei^’lisli, the other of a F»-onch frigate; catasliophcs 
so common, Vs to attract no permanent notice, and vvliose me¬ 
mory scarcel}L|jj^ivcs the tempest by which tlioy are caused. 
We had not, however, renil many pages of these volumes, be¬ 
fore we were struck with the different conduct of the English 
and French sufferers, in similar circumstance/^ind we thought 
that a plain statement of the facts migJit(i|ii^Jfeuiterestiiig to our 
readers, and call their attention to some points of Character, 
which, from their generality, we cannot but consider as national. 

On the 17th of June 1816, the Medusa French frigate, com¬ 
manded by Captain Chaumareys, and accompanied by three 
-if'fihialler vessels, sailed from the island of Aix for the coast of 
Africa, in order to take possession of some colonies which we 
had captured in 1808, though, as we are siiceringly told by Mona, 
^avigny, not by force of arms, but by treachery ; and which we 
restored ft) the French, by the treaties of 1814 and 1815. The 
first accident she encountered, was after she had doubled Cape 
Finisterre—wlien one of tlie crew foil into the sea; and, from the 
apathy of his companions, their want of promptitude in manoeu¬ 
vring, together with the absehcc of every precaution, he was left 
to perish. On the tenth day of sailing, tlierc a}>pcared an error 
of thirty leagues in her reckoning. But the recollection of these 
accidents, which, in the British nav}^, would be deemed most 
disgraceful, is lost in the transports and exultations of one of the 
crew at the sight of Tencriff. ‘ There it was, * he exclaimed, 
* that a numerous ficct, commanded by one of tlic bravest ad¬ 
mirals of Enj^land, was beaten off by a handful of Frenchmen. 
Ah ! if, at Trafalgar, our Villeneuve had not been betrayed, 
we woi^ have coiilpleted what we had here begun; and who 
can s5y what might have been the consequences !' 

As the Medusa lay off St Cruz, a boat was sent on shore to pro¬ 
cure some necessaries; ^nd it was discovered, that six Frenchmen, 
who had formerly been detained there as prisoners of war by the 
Spaniards, had* since their liberation, implored in vain pf every 
ship of their nation which touched there during eight years, to 
give them a passage to their native land|,nd not one would re*, 
ceive them on board. The Medusa w’as as obdurate as the rest; 
and the six Frenchmen were again thrown, by thar own coi»- 
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trymen, upon tlie mercy of ii nation which, in the very teeth 
of bijufotry and despotism, is one of the most noble, brave, and 
generous iij existence. • 

On the 1st of July the Medusa entered the Tropics; and 
there, with a childislj disregard to every danger, and knowing 
that she was surrounded by all the unseen perils i>f the.tuccan, 
iier crew performed the ceremony usual u})on such pth occasioiv-^ 
wliile the vessel was running headlong on destrijfction. The 
captain jjresided over the disgraceful scene of mcr'rimejit, and 
hjui abandoned the ship to the command of a^^viis. Richefort, 
who hiul passed tlu^ ten preceding years of his life in an English 
prison. A few pw'sons on Iward, more aware of the conse¬ 
quences than tliiffip^, remonstrated, but were not aUeruletl to; 
and, though it was asccitet»e(V that the Medusa w'uson the bank 
of Arguin, she continuetl her course, and J)eave<l the lead, 
without slackcnin" sail. Everv thin<r dcnotcfl shallow water; 
but Mr Ilichefbrt persistoil in saying, that tliere were one liun- 
<lred fatlioms. In that very moment only six I’atliems were 
found ; and the vessel struck three times, being in about sixteen'' 
feet water, and the tide full Hood. At ebb tide, there remained 
but twelve feet water; and, after some manceuvres, which ^vere 
perfectly of a piece w’ith the preceding conduct of tliCjCrcw ant^ 
officers, all liopcs of getting the ship afloat wx*rc abandoned.— 
So much for the first act of the French tragedy. I-<et us now 
see how the English one sets off. 

On tile 9th of Februarj", 1816,, the Alcestc, Captain Mur¬ 
ray Maxw^cll, sailed from Spitbead, with the Britisli ambassit- 
dor, to Cliina, and on the 4th of March following she too, uj)- 
on crossing the lino, had h(?r visit from old Nejitune, to llie 
tune of Rule Britannia; but not while she knew herself to be 
surrounded by danger. It was upon returning from a very 
beautiful and interesting voyage; in which a spirit of modera¬ 
tion, firmness and good faith, highly creditable to the expedi¬ 
tion, was. emmoiitly displayed, that the Aiceste met with her 
misfortune. ^ 

‘ A course was now shaped,' says Mr M^I^eod, ‘ to avoiiv the nu¬ 
merous rocks and shoals, not well defined, which lie in that part of 
the Chinese sea more immediately to the westward of the Fhilijipines, 
and to the northwjard of Borneo; and having, by the 14th, passed 
the wholey and got into the usual track for the passage of either of 
the straits of Banco or Gaspar, it was resolved to proceed tlirough 
tliedEtter, as being more direct, and less subject to calms than the 
fbr^er-—and considering them equally safe, from the latest surveys 
directions being on board, some of them by those who had per- 
^OdkJly examined (hem. At day-light in tlie morning of the ISUi* 
we made Gaspar Island, exacih/ at the time expected, and, passing it, 
stood in for the stiait. As is customary, in approaching any coast or 
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passage whatever, but more especially one that all are not familiaf’Iy 
acquainted with, the utmost precaution was taken, by keeping the 
leads going in both chains, men looking out fit the mast-heads, yard¬ 
arms and bowsprit-end ; the Captain, master, and officer of the Mmteh, 
on whom the charge of the ship, at such a time, more particularly 
dowhwy^mving been vigilantly on deck daring tht? whole of the 
*«>jjj;evious nigkt, and this morning. Steering under all these guarded 
circumstance^ tlie -soundings t;xactly corresponding with the charts, 
and following Uie express line prescribed by all concurring directions, 
to clear every between us and Eng¬ 

land), the ship, at'about half past seven in tiie morning, struck, witli 
a horrid crash, on a sudHen reef of rocks, and reinpined immoveable. * 

It Avas soon found that 4 II atteinplslapp(i*"!?t!r off wt.uild be 
followed by immediate dostriiction f remained to be 

done, but to save as mueli as wfts possible of the wreck. Eve!i 
in tJiese first scones, wo think the points of contrast are snlll- 
oiently striking; J^ut the most remarkable are yet to be stated. 

^ When the J'’i’eiu‘h frigate struck, she had on board six boats 
of various rapacities, sili of which, however, were not snfficioni:. 
to contain the crew and Dassengers; arid a- j’aft was conslnirtcd. 
The scene which took place, wJicn the signal was given for the 
114011 to qiyt the wreck, was most drfsadlVil. All scrambleil out 
of it, withoui. order or jirecautioii. The first who reaclu'd the 
boats, refused to share their chance of safety w'ith llieir feiiovv- 
suflerors—though there was still ample room for more. Some, 
who apjn’ehended lliat n plot had been formed to abandon tliem 
in the vessel, flew' to arms. Captain C-liaumnreys stole out of a 
port-liole into lii.s own boat, leaving a great part of his crew to 
shift l()r tlieinsolvcs in the sliiji. No one w'ould give tiie least 
assistance to liis compiuiions; but all w'crc occupied in making 
false representations of each other’s situation, in order to create 
an iindue share of pity for themselves. At length, how'ever, 
they put to sea, tlieir intention being to steer for the sandy coast 
of the Desert, there to land, and thence to proceed with a ca¬ 
ravan to the island of St Louis. 

Tjlie^ilffi had been constructed without the least foresight or 
intgftl^nce. It was about 65 feet long, and 2.5 broad ; but the 
omy pail of it which could be depended upon, w'as tlie middle; 
and tlial was so small, that fifteen persons could not lie down 
upon it. Those who stood upon the floor were in constant dan¬ 
ger of slipping through betiveen the planks; and the sCa flowed 
m on all sides. Vi^en the 150 passengers, destined to be its 
burden, were on board, they stood like a «olid parallelogram, 
without a possibility pf moving; and they were up to their waists 
jin watey. The plan originally adopted was, that as much pro-^ 
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visions as possible should be put upon this rnfb; that it should 
be taken in tow by the six boats; and that, at stated intervals, 
their crews should come on boiu'd of it to receive tlicir rations. 
As they were about to leave the ship, Mr Correard inquired, 
whether all the necessary articles had been put on board, such 
as charts, instruments, seastore, &c., and was assu^d, By aii^ 
officer, that he himself had seen tliat nothing was wanting. 

‘ And who is to command us ? ’ ‘I am to coinnupd you, ’ an¬ 
swered he, ‘ and will be with you in a moment. The officer, 
however, with these words the last in his moufnr went on board 

y a f ■ 


one of the boats, hind retuimcd no more. 


This desporjj|As(juaiiron had fady proceeded about two 
leagues, when a tread manrr'uvre, broke the 

tow-line which |oined the Cuptair/s boat to the rest; and this 
became the signal to all to let loose their cables. Tlie weather 
was calm. The coast was known to be but 12 or 15 leagues 


distant; and land was, in fact, discovered byithe boats on the 
very evening of the day on wdiich they abandoned the raft». 
They were not, tlierefore, driven to this measure by any new 
perils; and the cry of ‘ Nota; les abandoHuo?is! * which resound¬ 
ed through the line, was the yell of a spontaneous and instinc¬ 
tive impulse of cowardice, perfitl y, and cruelty; aiidV dread fill 
to relate, the impulse was as unanimous as it was tl ubolical. 

The raft ilien, sucli as we have described it, was left to the incrcy 
of the waves; and as, one after another, the boats disappeared, 
despair became general. Not oue of the j^omited articles, no pro¬ 
visions, except a very few casks of wine, and some spoilt biscuit, 
sufficient for one single meal, were to be found. A small pocket 
compass, which chance had discovered, and which was their 
last guide in a trackless ocean, fell between the beams into the 
sea, and was lost. As the crew had taken no nourishment since 
tnorning, some wine and biscuit were disti’ibuted ; and this day, 
the first of thirteen which they passed upon the raft, was the 
last on which they tasted any solid food—except such as nature 
shudders at. One sentiment, however, kd'pt alive th^ hopes, 
and animated their courage; and that sentiment was, tlm ardent 
wish to be revenged of those who had treacherously abandoft.^ 
them. It was in this mood, that their hearts and prayers, as 
our authors ingeniously say, were lifted up, in piety, to heaven I 

The first ni^ht was stormy; and the waves, which had free 
access, commuted dreadful ravages, and threatened worse.' 
When day appeared, twelve miserable creatures were found 
cirudh^ to death, between the openings of the raft, and several 
inpjfSB were missing; though the number could not be ascertain- 
of the soldiers had taken the billets of the dc^, in 
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order to obtain fwo, or even three rations of The second 

night wns still more drt*u<lln!, rti>d maiiy were Wi-slic-fi oil' into 
the seaj although the crew had so crowded together, tiuit some 
were sinotliered by the mere pressure. To sooth their 1.-st 
' moments, the sohliers drank iininoderately; and, in tlu ir fury, 
to cut the cables, wliicb held together tiie spars otd 
•“s^'anis <»f\he raft. A general conflict ensued, between those 
who attncl^l, and those who dtderidwl it. Many (d‘ tiie fornua’ 
were killed A and one, who after ted to rest hiinselt upon the side, 
but who, in Ikiiil^^'as treacherously cutthig the ropes, was thrown 
into the sea. Anotimr, whom Mr Correard had siiatcliecl from 
the vraves, turned tn*\or a second time, as /oon as he had re¬ 
covered his senses; but^iji^m was killed. ^ JtJength the revolt¬ 
ed, .who were chiefly thev throw' them¬ 

selves upon their knees, and, witli the utmost abjectness, im¬ 
plored merev. At midnight, however, tliey rebelled again, 
I hose who had no arms fouglit with their teeth; and thus it was, 
that many severe wounds were inflictetl. One man, in ])articu- 
■ " tor, was most w'antoiily and dreadfully bitten above tiie heel, 
while his companions were beating Iiiiii on the head with their 
carabines, previously to their throwing him into tlie sea. '1 he 
^alt was strewed with dead bodies, alter innumerable instances 
of treachery and crueUv; and from 60 to 65 perished tluit nigb.t. 
The force and courage of the strongf‘st began to yieh! to their 
misfortunes; and even the most resiiiute laboured under mental 


derangement. In the conflict, the revolted li.ad thrown two 
casks of wine, and all the remHining water, into llie sea; audit 
became necessary to dHiiiiiisli each man’s allowance. 

A day of comparative tranquillity now succcedeil. The sur¬ 
vivors erected their mast again, which had been wantonly cut 
down in the battle of the night; and endeavoured to catch 
some fish, but in vain. Then it w-as, that they were reduceil to 
the last resource, the most repugnant to human nature;—and 
the bcxlies of their dead companions bc'came tiieir sustenance, 
A third night followed, which was interrupted only by the jilairi- 
tive elites of wretches, expired to every kind of sunering, ten 
oH^lve of whom died of want, and awfully foi-etold the fate 

the remainder. The fdlowing day was fine. Some flying 
fidi were caught in the raft; which, mixed up with human flesh, 
alPoided one scanty meal. 

A new insurrection, still for the insane purpose of destroying 
the raft, broke out on the fourth night; «tid this too was mark¬ 
ed by perfidy, and terminated in bloody Most of the rebels 
were thrown into the sea. The fifth morning mustered but SO 
men alive; and these, in the mo«t wretched state, sick and 
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wouiitloil, and the skin of the lower extremities corroded by the 
ssilt vvnter. Two soldiers were detected, drinkiiiir the wine (>f 
the only remaining cask; and were instanlly thrown into llit* 
sea, according to a law wliich had hern enacted among thoni" 
selves, to that effect. One boy died. There remained therelbre 
27. Of tliese, but 15 appeared capable of outliving their ]n-e » 
sent fatigue. A council of war, jnesided by the n?6st horri^.- 
despair, was held; and it w'as resolved, tliat, as th^^ weak con- 
sumerd a part of the common store, without hope /.)r survivijig* 
they shortld be thrown into the sea. This sei itctuj i* was imme¬ 
diately put in execution!—and all tlic arms on l>oard, which 
now filled their nilLuls with horror, were with the exception of 
a single sabre, gjramitted to the deep, .j 

In such a increase with a very 

accelerated ratio ; and, even after the desperate measure of de¬ 
stroying their companions, and eating the most nauseous ali¬ 
ments, the surviving fifteen could not hope lor more than a few' 
days existence. A butterfly liglited on their sail the ninth day; 
and, though is was held to be the harbinger of good, many a 
greedy eye w as cast upon it. Some seufowl also a]ipearcd ; but 
it was not possible to catch any of them. I’he misery of the 
siirvivers increaseil with a rapidity wdiich cannot be dc^scribed ^ 
and they even stole from each other little goblets of urine, * 
which had been set to cool in thosea water, and which was now 
considered as a luxury. The most trifling article of food, a lemon, 
asmall bottle of spirituous dentifrice, alittlc garlick, became causes 
of contention ; and every daily distribution of wine awakened a 
spirit of selfishness and ferocity, w'hich common sufferings and 
common interest could not subdue into more social feelings. 

Three days more passed over in inexpressible anguish, when 
they constructed a smaller and more manageable I'aft, in the 
hope of directing it to the shore; but, upon trial, it was found 
to be insufticieut* On the I7th, the masts of a brig were seen; 
which, after exciting all the vicissitudes of hope and fear, prov¬ 
ed to be the Argus sent out in cjuest of the Medusa. C’est 
clone a des Francois, * exclaimed they, ‘ que nous devoi^ notre 
salut! * And, pray, to whom did they owe their disastes^ 
The inhabitants of the raft were all received on board the AiSk 
gus, where they were again very near perishing, from a fire 
which broke out in the jiight. 

Mr Savigny made two physiological observations on this subject, 
which ai'e not without interest. The urine of some was much more 
agreeable /suayej than fhat of others; and, in all cases, fliis bever¬ 
age pi;|Ovea an instantaneous and powerful diuretic. 
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The six boats, after their treacherous exploit of the 

cables, made all the way they could i’or the < on:-I ol' A>. lea, 
which they reached in safety; and, after many dan.'^ers jukI (li- 
tigucs amon|r the Moors, through which we caupoi Icilow tlirm, 
the survivers of the different crews arrivetl at St l.iaii.s. 'i'jie 
•^^tjUndiLCkof all wtus marked by the same characteristics as ih se 
^hich wejbave scon on the raft; and, though their siifraiugs 
did notp'Km>ke them to the same horrible enormities, it is easy 
to recogni^mi them the same spirit of sollishiiess, crm^rdice 
and perfidy*^J«|i^ving now conducted the French sufferers to a 
place of safety, a 1 U^mndcd them over to ihcij* IVieiidsaud comi- 
trymeii, w'c must retui|n to llie English. / 

As soon as all hoj>e n^javing the given up, the 

boats were hoisted out, anofNidiAiBWDU^ructctl; am! ilie Em¬ 


bassy, which of course was the first object of intert^st, was car¬ 
ried to the island, where it was with some dilKcuity laiiclc'd* 
Every hand was at work on Imartl the frigate, to save all that 
could be saved ; but, as very little provisions had as yet been 
obtained from her. Lord Amherst assembled his j)eop!c, and 
told them, that a gill of water, with half a gill of rum, was to be 
the daily allowance of hinrself, and all. The boats could not 
jjont'iin half of the crew; and it was resolved, that as the season 
Avas favourable, the Embassy should jiroceed to Batavia, where 
vessels might be despatched to convey away the remainder of the 
crew from the island where all had now been ioniled. Two 


hundred men, and one woman, were Icll behind; and Captain 
Maxwell, after stationing a party to dig a well, removed their 
quarters to the top of a hill, where the air w^as cooler, I’h’cry 
hand was employed. Some were busied in searching out a spot 
for an encampment. Others carried u}i the hill, the little storo 
of provisions, over which a strict guard was set. All began to 
suffer much fi'om thirst. A bottle of muddy water w as at iengtii 
obtained from the well; and the rush towarti it wms so great, ill 
the first moment, that it was found advlseahle to place sentries. 
Every drop of rain,w'as collected, and bathing w’as used. Oil 
the Captain Maxwell assembled his men, and stated to 

thrift; that they were still subject to the Navy laws, and that he 
^l^s resolved to enforce the strictest discipline; but that all must 
submit to the greatest privations. On the 21st, a party whicli 
had been left to clear the siiip, was surfouuded by the Malay 
proas well armed; and hud only time to save themselves by flight 
An immediate attack was expected on the island ; and the same 
apprehension kept them on the alert, dufiiig the remainder of 
their stay. It W’as at this moment, that the British fortituilcf 
^hone in its best lustre. 'Ilie most regular discipline, as in a 
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town besieged, was established and perfectly maintained. Every 
precaution was taken to avoid a rupture; every means were em¬ 
ployed to repel an assault. We csuinot enter into the particulars. 
Suflice it to say, that the crew of the Alccste, after seeing their 
vessel burnt before their taces, reduced to very short allowance, 
in great doubt of ever escaping from the island, were 4iiii£f)cscd 
to daily attacks, from very superior numbers of the most n*er^ ■ 
ciless and perfidious savages in existence ; at the same time 
that they were annoyed by the presence of serpents, wild beasts 
and monkies; and that not a single instiincc ^If biul fcltowshi}!, 
not a single breach; of discipline occurred d»:inng a detention of 
19 days upon this miserable island. Ch ifch si rvicc was regu¬ 
larly performed^aiid the Malays no less surprised than 

g ratified at seeing one companions, who had been 

rought on shore, decently buried. 

* Awful as our situation was, and every day becoming more so, 
starvation staring us in the face on one hand, without a hope ot mer¬ 
cy from the savages on the other, yet there were no symptonis of de¬ 
pression or gloomy despair. Every mind seenied buoyant; aud'-if 
any estimate of the general feeling could be collected irom counten¬ 
ances, from the manners and expressions of all, there appeared co be 
formed in every breast, a calm determination to ckish at them, and be 
successful, or to fall, as became men, in the attempt to bd free. ’ ' 

A sail, however, the hernate, sent out to their relief, was at 
length discovered from the look-out tree. On the 5tli of March, 
Messrs Ellis and Hoppner two of their former companions, re¬ 
turning from Batavia, came on shore; and were received, with 
heartfelt acclamation, by the whole garrison under arms; and 
on the 7th Capt, Maxwell, after seeing the last man ol' his crew 
out of the island, arrived safe on board the Ferhatc. And here 
the sufferings of the crew of the Alcestc terminated. 

But it was far otherwise with the miserable creatures who had 
escaped from the raft of the Medusa; and we have events tore- 
late, which, though not so terrific, are if possible more dis¬ 
agreeable. 

The survivors, from all quarters which the shipwr(;cked of 
the Medusa had reached, being now' collected at St it 

was expected tliat tlie colony should be evacuated by the En^ 
But the Governor, Mr Beurthoiine (Burton ?) refused so 
tp do; and ordered all the French away to the mainland. Our 
authors exhaust alarge store of uncharitable conjectures, in search 
ofthe cause of his refusal, which, like true Frenchmen, they refer 
to the habitiial Machjavelism of the British government; and to 
which we shdil make no answer—because we are very well con- 
it would be an easy matter to refute them. It was re- 
howevw, to despatch a ship to the Medusa, to carry 
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away the mom’V ajjd provisions—‘ And the inf h iiliSG,* oliseiv- 
cd Mons. Coriv'iinl to the French Governor *■ i3.ifa, 

il n’en restt- pas trois. ’—■* N’en rcsta-t-il qu’iin; sa va est pre¬ 
ferable d/fou tee fjii’on pent retiree dc la liegale, * replied Mons, 
Correayff; ‘ et il sf»rtit indigne dc la chanibre. * A goalette 
“sailed in search of the Medusa; but being prudently furnisln'd 
^\'ith proviswnis only for eight days, she was forced to return. 
She put to sea again, but in such a disabled state, that, after 
beating alxiut for 15 days, she came back a second time. Ten 
days were ernj)lt^j^d in repairing her; and, at length, having 
lost 33 days to m'Nwirpose, she reached t^ie Medusa, ou the 
52d day niter the frig*e had struck upon the bank of Argain ; 
when, ilreudful to relar^^^hrcemis^^Je ■^ufftrers were louiid 
alive. Oar rentiers will recoRUWfllSpGaptain Chaumareys bad 
made his escape furtively out of tlic Medusa. As soon as lie 
was in safety he sent a boat to ttike away amen, who, he 
said, still remained in the wreck. But what w’as the sur}>rise 
the lieutenant, when he found that sixty men had been aban¬ 
doned there! All of these, however, were carried off, w'ith 
the exception of 17, some of whom were drunk, and others re¬ 
fused to leave the frigate. As long as their provisions lasted, 
these If remained at peace. Twelve of them ornbarlced on a 
raft of their own construction, the remains of winch were thrown 
upon the coast of Sahara; but the persons on board were never 
heal'd of. Aiiotlier ventured to sea in a cliicken-coop ; but sunk 
immediately. Four remained Ixihind; one ol whom had ex¬ 
pired of hunger and fatigue. The other three lived in separate 
corners of the* w'reck, and never mot, but to t'ur at each other 
'with drawn knwes, Tliey were put on board the goalette, with 
all th<it could be saved from the Medusa. 

This little vessel was no sooner seen returning to the island, 
than every heart beat high with joy at the hope of recovering 
some property. The men and officers of the Medusa jumjied 
on board, ami asked whetlier any had been saved ? ‘ Yes, * re- 

repli^ their brother officers of the goalette, ‘ but it is all ours 
i^00^tout cela e.st mainienant de bonne j»'ise *—and die naked 
i^nchmeii, whose calamities had found pity from the Moors 
of the Desert, were now deliberately plundered by tlieir own 
countrymen. A ship, bearing the commission of his most 
Christian Majesty, and which had been dcspatclied by the go¬ 
vernor of one of his colonies to save all slie could from the 
wreck of one of his own royal frigates, turned pirate, and rob¬ 
bed the shipwrecked crew of all their property I—^We should 
not believe this upon any foreign testimony. 

" A fair was immediately held in the town, and lasted eight 
days. The clothes, furniture^ and all the necessary articles of 
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lilt', belongiiig to tlie men and officers of the Medusa, were 
pubiickly sold before tlieir faces. Wc could not avoid smiling 
to find, in the midst of this barbarous scene, some ludicrous 


e]iiculatioiis, in the true bombast style of French honour and 
glory. ‘ Mais line chose sacree, respected* de tout homme (|ui 
sert avec honneur, ce signe de raliiement, sous Icqiiel on doit' 
trouverla victoire ou la mort, le Pavilion enfin, qu’cst-il deve-^ 
in» ?—11 a (le sauve—Fst-il tombe entre les mains d’un Fran- 


? Noii; celui ijui avilit cc signe ne pent otre FraiUj^ais. 

Fh l)ien—this precious rjig fell, by right of purchase, into the 
hands of Sophia, the governor’s nogress, g^rtTof Margarc't, his 
scuUion, from whom none of the Frcnc^iicn thought fit to re¬ 
deem it, anti wluft'onscquently emplm:; .v it to scour their tlislies! 
C^aptain Chaurnoreys was a lulled as the others; and 

he recognised, at the French governor’s table, two of his ou ii 
vjiscs, wliicli Iiad been presented by the plunderers to the wife 
and daughter of Mr SchmaUz, who thus beciirae an accomplice 
in the public robbery. ^ 

Such of the French as wta c in a condition to do so, procecul- 
cd lo rile camp at Daccard, and the sick reinaincii at St Louis. 
Fhe I'iench gc»vernor had promised them clothes and provi¬ 
sions, but scut none; and, during five nuaitlis, they owahI their < 
existence to strangers— to tiik Bjmtisii. Here, again, are 
some complaints against Mr Bcurthonne, whom we shall leave 
to clear himself, as wc have very little tloiibt he can. His faults, 
however, if any such there were, were redeemed by the gene¬ 
rous €»fibrts of the other British otlicers; w ho no sooner heard of 
the situation (o which the French hail been reduced, than they 
gave tliem every necessary comforl-; and, w itii tlie most refined 
and delicate attentions, constituted them inmates of their mess. 
Mr CoiTeard alone was, by some accident, forgotten; and al- 
thoiigli, as he ingenuously tells us, he had vamx^ friends among 
the Frencli olficers and passengers at the camp of Daccard, he 
was left in l.he most w'retched state. Major Peddy, however, 
who commanded the British expedition to the interior of Afri¬ 
ca, came to his relief; as 
(James ?) Lieutenant O’ 
sign Bcurthonne (Burtw: 

Addam (Adams?)—On the 24th of August a French officer 
died, and was buried with military honours and religious de¬ 
cency the English; which surprised the French, no less tlian 
a similar occurrence had astonished the Malays.—But while the 
utmost harmony reigned at St Louis betwetsn the two nations^ 
dissension raged at Daccard. 

returned to Europe in July. Mr Correard re- 
niiuM iii the colony till ^November. We shall conclude ow 


did Major Campbell, Captain Ch^Kame, 
Mara, Adjuttmt-Major Grey, and 
n ?)—no relation to the governor—and ^ 
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account of these men by one more instance of the good Ihirh 
and linnmnity witli which they acted towards eacli otljer. 'J'he 
vessel in wlnicli Mr Correard, who hosisls of having so many 
friends at Daccard, had embarked, was becalmed as sIk' passetl 
the bar; and Use passengers, who were exposc<l to every kind 
‘'*<> 1 “ iriconvenieiue, agreed to go on sliore til! the wiiul should 
them to sail. Mr (auTcard was, at that moment, in thtr 
last stage of a fever, lying on the tleck, exposf'd to a tropical 
sun. ‘ II eprouv<.at avec ee!a, des v()mjsK{*ments douleureux, 
]i)r»idiiii> par la clmlenr, et par nne imhgestion tlepoisson dont i! 
:iv(iit fait son (iejeiht^r, avani son depart. * As he was lying in 
tills sitnatioh, he he.iiXhis companions say among tlieuiselves— 
‘ Here is one who s eej f'Va nct.. ” yet. they went on 

shore to take shelter innP^llWWPfeinst'jvos; and had not the 
charity to lielp him to aceompany tliem, or even to raise an 
awning over Ifuu; but left him to expire upon a b('d of pitch 
and cables. lie, however, did rt‘acli i'rance in tolerable health; 
■»iyimd is sijice recovered. On linding himself in (lie hospital at 
llocliejbrt, he exclaimed, ‘ Knlin jhii trouve dcs lionnnes sensi- 
bJes i'i ines malheurs;’—so soon did this grateful Krencliman 
ibrget. the English of St Liaiis, the presents, and the still moj’e 
^loble oljgrs of Major Poddy am) Ills brother ofiicers. 

We must do the French nation tlie justice to say, that they 
.seemed to be heartily ashamed of tlie figure they made in these 
transactions, and to luivc used every method tf> })revent their 
publication; and Messrs CiuTC'ard and Savignyi by making 
them known, incurred the displeasure of their superiors; wdiich, 
like all the spiteful displeasure of the ])etty powerful, iiad very 
serious consequences. Answers and counter-memorials were 
drawn up, to refute them; signatures wei ti extorted, by [)ro- 
mises and threats, from their fellow-suHerers, w'ho aftervvanls 
retracted them with very little shame, or remorse, or loss of 
public esteem. The return of tlie crew' }>ad been preceded by 
various defamatory reports, of which Mademoiselle Schmaltz is 
nccuii^ of being a^irindpid autlior —* llumani ingenii proprimn 
csi ajjfjSRc quern leserit: * —And Mr Duboiichage, tlie then Miiiis- 
tsrf'of Murine, cannot be expected to have forgiven the men, 
"'who exposed to the public tlie incapacity wliich had caused 
their misfortunes. 

The very abridged extracts w’c have given of our original'?, 
present so much matter Ibr reflection, that we krunv not where 
to begin. Never was there a contrast so striking, as in the 
conduct of the English and French sailAs. On the one side, 
all is great, and calm, and dignified. On tlie'other, p.igo rise# 
above page, and event towers above cv<.‘iit, in Iion'or and de.f 
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pravity. We shall, however, attempt to brinjc^ together, in one 
point of view, the objects which may be the best confronted with 
each other. 

In making tliis estimate, w'e most conscientiously declare, that 
we ore actuated by no malignant feelings; and tliat we adopt 
this mode of investigation, because we hold coiiifjarison, in gc-.r 
noral, to be one of the surest roads to knowle<lge. The whole^ 
aystem of daily intercourse, througliout the w'orld, is carried on 
by it. The most exact of the sciences obniins its positive rev 
suits by no other means. It is so general in practice, tliat men 
unconsciously refer to it, upon every occ^j^;—so accurate in 
its conclusions, that, in a condition wh^ nothijig is absolute, 
it is the ultima rerum. To comparisons are invi¬ 

dious, unless w’hcn they "WJiKji. /idiously pursued, would be 
puerile. No man, w'hen he learns that the three angles of c- 
very triangle arc ecjual to two right angles, ever tl)ought of say¬ 
ing, that the series of comparisons by wliich that truth is de- 
monstratoil was invidious ; neither has the fate of those interest¬ 
ing portions of space ever been deemed particiihurly hard, for 
having been subjected to such an investigation. 

It might indeed be invidious and unfair, to bring under com¬ 
parison events which had happened at ilistnnt periods in th^ 
history of mankind, when the prograss of civilization may not 
have been alike. But, when occurrences of tlic same date, in 
two neighbouring and rival countries, are examined, no such 
cliargc can be made. The presumption is, that knowledge and 
bumanity arc upon a similar footing in both ; and, should diey 
not, the least enlightened, and tlie least humane nation of the 
tw^o, cjin excuse itself, only upon the plea tliat it had played the 
truant, or squandered away its time and efforts in a wrong di¬ 
rection, A general debility of mind might, as well, be pleaded 
in mitigation for a single act of weakness; or habitual intempe¬ 
rance, os an excuse for casual intoxication. 

It is by comparison with the Medusa that the conduct of tlie 
officers and crew of the Alceste have becopie so striking; for* 
the British navy have made acts of heroism so familiar.^ us^ 
that little room is left, in our minds, for surprise at any thiijg 
or good on their parts. In the whole naval history ofL 

irope, perhaps, no example could be found which could so’ 
well have taught us the advantage of courage, discipline and 
order, by showing the misery which must result from a want of 
thenij as the narrative of Messrs Correard and Savigny. 

All who^ for the last 20. years, have been in the'habit of ad- 
Uiiria^ die campaigns and prowess of the French, from the 40tb 
to & €0tb degree of latitude, wffl be not a little surprised, to 
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hear the charge of cowardice brought against any part of the 
nation. Tlie hrst tiling, liowever, which straclt us, in the ac¬ 
count of the Medusa, was the want of true courage; of that 
presence of mind, winch perceives the extent of danger, only to 
bring a proportionate remedy, and finds resources, where others 
‘see despair. The panic terror of the French crew, as soon as 
«hip was stranded, w’as the more striking, as contrasted with 
their preceding levity and disregard to every prudent warning; 
to'ith their rejecting every precaution, and refusing to listen to 
the voice which tci^ them tliat destruction was inevitable. The 
most fatal anarchy nad reigned on board the ship, during her 
whole navigation. AllVgitimate discipline w'as lost. Each man 
gave his ativicc, his —obcjTetl. The Cap¬ 
tain was employed upon kmPMfjpi^ut his duty. The ship^a 
course was altered, without consulting him. 'The Echo cor¬ 
vette, one of the sqiuulron, warned the Medusa of her danger 
by signals, of which he was not even informed. The officers 
"^ere playing a part in the scenic exhibition of the ‘ Borihomme 
Tropique; * and wrapt up in a cloak of ignorant and presump¬ 
tuous vanity, which kept them buoyant, amid rocks and quick¬ 
sands. But no sooner had the vessel touched the bank, than 
Universal^onsternation prevailed. Every countenance was chang¬ 
ed—* Quelqucs personnes ^itoient mecomiaissablcs. lei on voy- 
‘ oit dcs traits retires et hideux; la un visage qui avoit pris 
‘ une teinte jaune, et ineme verdatre; qiielques uiis ctoient lou- 
^ droyes, aneantis; d’autres, enchaines a Icurs places, sans avoir 
‘ la force de s*en arracher, restnient comme petrifies. II sem- 
‘ bloit que le terrible Gorgoue, dont nous porteons le nom, eut 
‘ passe devant nous. * The only two persons who remained un¬ 
moved, were the wife and daughter of the governor. 

The British ship, on the contrary, neglected no precaution^ 
although she had no particular reason to appreiiend that dan¬ 
ger was near; and, when she struck upon the fatal reef, she 
^owed no symptoms of extravagant fear. Equally removed 
from temerity before^ and from dejection after her accidctit, her 
crew did not show themselves, in the one case, to be more dian 
men^ and in the other to be less than women. Their minds 
^ete free to think; their nerves were strong to execute. The 
pusillanimity of tlie French exposed them to unheard-of calami- 
ties» and excited among them the most demoniacid feelings. It 
caused the death of nine-tenths of the wretches who had em¬ 
barked upon the raft; and was near to prevent the return of 
the survivors, from a distance, which the frail barks of Haniio 
the Carthaginian had often passed. The intrepidity of the Bri¬ 
tish saved uie entire crew, (with the exception of a single man 
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who hiul strayed into tlie woods), and brought them home in 
safety, from the Chinese Arehipelago; and through seas which 
have immortalized the man who first traced the road which 
leads to their entrance. 

The courage of the French is of a peculiar quality, and so 
diflerent from that of most other nations, that it struck the " 
bravest of the ancients, and attracted the attention of the mos<r"^ 
si>eciilutive of Homan hi.-torians, near two thousand years agq^ 
And we cannot help thinking, that a just or estimate was formed 61’ 
it, in tluxse days, than in the present; and a ibnier picture drawn 
of tlie exaltsitions and abasements, whijoir the spirit of that 
changeful people is perpetually undergqui^. 

No nation is"so eiithusi astic ally^>yRi ot glory, so essentially 
enterprising, ambitious ancT^Wlfuke, as the Frcncli. But the 
impetuosity of their courage exposes them to reverses, in which 
they are as much depressed and as abject, as in prosperity tliey 
are arrogant and headlong. Their history, accordingly, is more 
chequered with triumphs and misfortunes, than that of other na-^ 
tions; and show's them suddenly elevated, by tlieir military prow¬ 
ess, to the height of power, from which they are as siuldenly dis¬ 
lodged by their want of moderation in success. I'licy are the 
most rapid in conf|^uest, the most precipitate in retreatf and tlfn 
grand campaign of Tiirenno, in w'hicli his chief glory was, that 
he avoidetl engaging his enemy, is a plienomenoii of which they 
could produce no second example. The most difficult thing for 
a Frenchman, in the field of war, is to remain stationary. 
Nimbleness is so inherent in liis constitution, and his propensity 
to move in double quick time is so great, that this instinct of his 
nature is equally satisfied, whether it be that he runs forwards 
or backwards, whether lie skip after or before an enemy. But 
the braverjf of a Frenchinan is not an independent sentiment. 

It reejuires extraneous aid, and must be supportetl by relations 
w'hich .are foreign to it. It is like the courage of tlie war-horse, 
roused by the sound of the trumpet and the dnmi, by the roar 
of cannon, by the shouts of the victors, end the cries of the 
wounded; and riots over the l>odIes of the slain. The most es- 
s^tiai of all things, to its maintenance, is success; for success ■ 
secures applause, and a^ipkuse is glory.' Take away from ir 
Frenchman this most powerful of all the incitements which his 
nature owns, and you make a mere cowurd of him, less than 
woman, it is the onfy bond which unites his valour to his mind, 
and givos it the characteristics of a mornl feeliiig. One niodifi-* 
cation of courage, Jnftvever, it cannot bestow upon him ; and that 
is fortitude, the courage of the soul; that union of feoling^and 
cf patience, of sensibUlty and of resignation, which stren^ena 
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noble minds, gives dignity to tiillen greatness, and serenity to 
tile deposed and desolate. 

The courage of the English is, in all respects, dllFerent from 
this. It is neither so buoyant in prosperity, nor so dejected in 
reverses. It is, like all our other qualities, acconipanied by re- 
flexion; and Avhere the valour of a Frenchman begins to tail, 
tlic courage ol an Englishman rises, from the resources he finds 
i^itlii!*! his mind and heart. He is circumspect while the tem¬ 
pest only threatens; but intrepid when it bursts upon him. He 
requiresiio motive, but danger, to be brave; and his fortitude 
does not abandon mi^even wlien his courage c:m be of no avail. 

In the present instinfit^the French bad no conquest to make, 
no glory to win; their been that which is be¬ 

stowed upon men who calm^lllfPlPbir duty; and this was not 
enough for them« No triumph attended their success; no lau¬ 
rels would have crowned them, as when returning from victory; 
and their courage, no longer pampered by the licentious stimu- 
•l.ijnt of vanity, desponded and despaired. 

The resources of the two frigates, immediately after they were 
stranded, were much alike; but the sentiments which governed 
the Frenchmen, deprived them of the advantages of their united 
brts; ^ 1 ^lnle the minds of the English were wholly directed to, 
the general good, and bent upon tne means of saving one and 
all. A beautiful and admirable pi^opcrty of civilization is, that 
it unites men by one common feeling, and makes tliem rally a- 
round the ideal centre, which bears the magic name of country. 
The mo>t]u'/werful of all Jinks, that which, more thmi any other, 
binds the hearts of civilized men together, is misfortune. In 
proportion us the social system approaches to perfection, the tie 
of common misery is more strongly felt. But, when the pro¬ 
gress of improvement is founded upon physical enjoyments, and 
the heart is employed in the search of luxurious gratifications,, 
the preponderating object of our affections is self; and society 
claims a share of our interest, only as it contributes to our plear* 
sures and amusements. 

Now the French nation has a]ways, indulged in sensual, more 
than tn rational enjoyments; and luxury has been the constant 
•object of her study. Tlie combined advaiibg^s of her soil and 
climate, have placed tlie attainment of physi^ plecnures easilv 
within her reach; and, to them,jdie is emmently devotedl 
But, happily for the moral character of England, we must la¬ 
bour, before we can enjoy; and die penuiy of nature has bound 
the inhabitants of Great Britain tc^edier, w dieir common in¬ 
terest, with a stronger chain, than any which her ; prodigality 
VOL. XXX. NO. 60. D d 
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could forge. The advantages of union in the hour of misery; of 
partnership to stem the adverse current; of social combination, 
which divides affliction, and multiplies prosperity, never, in any 
age, or any country, were so strongly felt as in this islandand 
they have grown as slie has grown, and strengthened as she has 
become enlightened. 

Tlie French, in tlie present, as in many other instances, do 
not seem to have learned, that the worst of governments is bcti* 
ter than anarchy. The vanity of each individual is always pi^ 
«icnt, to suggest to him, that lie alone is worthy to command ; 
and that all who oppose his will are traitors the general good. 
The very impulses which act attractively among other men, and 
make tlieir hearts expand with kindness and benevolence, arc 
repulsive in their natures. In the^ay of sympathy affection is 
changed to hatred, and pity Ts’^onverted into envy. They pre¬ 
fer their own destruction to the safety of their fellow-sufferers, 
lind cnish to atoms, under their own feet, the plank wdiich di¬ 
vides them from eternity; rather than allow their companions 
in misfoilune the hope of ever seeing land again. 

Our authors, with a strange simplicity, say, that the moi'al 
of their companions was singularly altered. But this assertion 
we cannot admit; and we must altogether deny the general prin¬ 
ciple upon which it is founded. The circumstances of out* 
lives, the misfortunes or happiness we encounter, do not really 
change the moral character. They bring light qualities 
which appear to be new, because they had before been unper¬ 
ceived. Passion never yet created any sentiments in the soul, 
though it may aw-aken those which were dormant. It opens a 
new page of the lieart, but a page already written. All the 
passions which the situation of the sufferers on tlie raff expos¬ 
ed to the broad day, bad as they weve, did not spring up in 
that fatal abode of wretchedness. They were earned thither; 
.carried in the hearts of those where long depravity had given 
tiiem deep and lasting roots t and tlie daily sunshine of triumph- 
atjt vice, had made their growth exuberant. Neither were the;, 
eahnness, fortitude and humanity of the British, new creations 
ib tireir soulsw They had, from a verv early period, been kept 
in Gotistaht action, by ail the causes which long have made this 
Nation mbfid^ a^ humane. 

1 the subject is, we cannot help ad- 

ilttCing one or tWo more instances, of the contract between Eng^ 
i^ FrenCb generosity and good faith, as exempliffed in 
IbiNie nairativiM. ^ We do not mean to speak of the dignified 
bpiidiict bf compared to the selfishness of Go- 

B^hnialtz r or to set die noble devotedjjiess of Sir Mun ay 
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Maxwell, in opposition to the pitiful cowardice of Captain Chau- 
hiareys. We shall look for examples more general, and amon^ 
the lower orders,—where the features of national character re¬ 
tain a greater portion of their original stamp. We have already 
stated, that the survivors on the raft took possession of the bil¬ 
lets of the dead, in order to defraud their companions of an un¬ 
due portion of Ibod. We have seen them piltering each other, 
-f^ealing from the common stock of provisions, nay wantonly 
throwing into the sea, the casks of water and of wine, in order 
to deprive their companions of the only sustenance they had. 
Among the crew Of the Alceste one man was discovered endea~ 
muring to get two rations of beer; and it is interesting to hear 
how Mr McLeod expresses Ijirasclf on the occasion. 

* Truth requires it to be s£|^,^}id it may naturally be supposed, 
that, among so many, one or two progging sort of people might be? 
Observed, who had no disinclination to get a little more than their 
just allowance; but the general feeling was too fine and manly, to 
admit of contamination. ’ 

• Two persons, belonging to the boats which had landed oti the 
coast of Africa, had agreed with tlic Moors, for a stipulated 
sum, to convey them to St Louis. The bargain, as may be 
supposed, was hard upon the Frenchmen; but, as one of them 
prudentljf observed, ‘ Once among our own countrymen, we 
shall be the strongest; and can give tliem what we please. 
The English, at one moment, apprehended that it might be¬ 
come necessary, if no succour arrived, to force some of the Ma¬ 
lays to pilot them to the nearest friendly port; and it was re¬ 
solved that) in that case, they should be dismissed in safety, and 
with ample remuneration. 

The French expedition to Africa was two years in prepara¬ 
tion ; and it is fair to conclude, that it was composed of men 
distinguished, not only for nautical skill and ability in other 
branches of knowledge, but for their moral qualities. Yet 
Messrs Correard and 8avigny assert, that many of those upon 
the raft were the very scum of bagnios, and the refuse of pri¬ 
sons. How tlie fact may be, w'e cannot tell. The mislbrtune 
is, that the misconduct was universal. But, admitting the ex¬ 
planation in its utmost latitude, what a view does it present 6f a 
l^vemtnent which employed so much time to select such men» 
for such an expedition 1 And how lo\v a value must be set on mo¬ 
ral qualifications anionj|r a people whose rulers so flagrantly over-' 
look them on an occasion where they were obviously of extra-' 
ordinary im})ortance 1 " 

To dl general reflexions, ..reii^iectuig me characters of the 
English and French* diawn from the narr-ative* of these two 

PdS2 
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shipwrecks, it may, no doubt, be objected, tliat the crew of a 
single ship cannot be an adequate representative of a nation; 
ana most certainly this is a consideration which is entitled to no 
small attention—and it woidd be equally atrocious and absurd 
to maintain, either that all Frenchmen are as bad as the crew of 
the Medusa, or all Englishmen as good as that of the Alceste. 
There are, undoubtedly, many amiable and generous—and ma¬ 
ny mean and ferocious persons in both countries.—But therfr 
is something national, for all that, in the conduct of the two 
Crews;—and we cannot help believing, tbat;while it would be 
difficult to find such a ship’s company as that of the Alceste in 
France, no accident could ever bring together in England such a 
set of ruffians and wretches as constituted that of the Medusa.-— 
We do not wish to carry our conclusion any further. 

To what causes this greater proclivity to vice is owing, wre can¬ 
not presume to determine.—We have no great faith, we con¬ 
fess, in the materialist doctrine of temperament; and, among 
the moral causes, there are none that occur so readily as the 
long tyranny of the government to which this lively and ambi¬ 
tious people has been subjected,—^the impossibility of attaining 
to honourable distinction by merit alone, and the shameless pro¬ 
fligacy by which its appropriate rewards were habitually* bestowc 
ea as the price of mean and guilty compliances.—When tlm 
natural connexion between desert and advancement is thus dis¬ 
solved, and honour itself transferred to those successes which are 
best attained by dishonourable means, it cannot but happen that 
a general spirit of selfishne;ss should pervade the whole society 
—and that the nobler aims which exalt men’s characters in free 
states, should give place to those low and sensual pursuits which 
give birth not only to meanness but ferocity.—It is true, that the 
some causes have not produced the same effects in Spain and 
other countries.—But there, the body of tlie people were too low 
in civilization and intelligence, to be aware of the gross injus¬ 
tice of die Government, or in danger of being infected with the 
debasing vices of the Court—Let us hope, that the mental cul- 
flyafion an4 social accomplishments that render arbitrary go- 
vernpuints thus pesfllent to national virtue, may soon produce. 
Jilt their better ultimate fruit of improved govern^ * 

their new system of representative legis- 
imd reg^ted freedom, our neighbours may speedily at- 
tim U> fhoae to whidi we cannot conaci^tiouSlgr 

say th^ have hi^^to been entitled. 
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Art. VI. An Accourit of Experiments for Determining the 
Length (f the Pendulum Vih'ating Seconds in the Latitude of 
London. By Captain Henry Kater, F. R. S. From the 
Philosophical Transactions. London, 1818. 

end of the last century, and the beginning of the present, 
have been distinguished by a series of Geogi’aphical and 
Astronomical measurements, more accurate and extensive than 
any yet recorded in the liistory of science. A proposal made by 
Cassini in 1783, for connecting the Observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich by a series of triangles, and for ascertaining the re¬ 
lative position of tliese two great centres of Astronomical know¬ 
ledge by actual measurement, gave a beginning to the new' 
ojjcrations. The junction of the two Observatories was executed 
with great skill and accuracy by the geometers of England and 
France: the new resources (iisplayed, and the improvements in¬ 
troduced, will cause this survey to be remembered as an Era in 
the practical application of Mathematical science. 

A great revolution had just begun to take place in the con¬ 
struction of instruments intended tor the measurement of angles, 
whether in the heavens or on tlie surface of the earth; and w'as 
•much decelerated by the experience acquired in this survey. 
•One part of this improvement consisted in the substitution of the 
entire circle for the quadrant, the semicircle, or other portions 
of the same curve, as the unity and simplicity of the entire cir¬ 
cle, distinguish it above all figures, and give it no less ailvan* 
tage in Mcchanicks than in Geometry. Circular instruments 
admit of being better supported, more accurately balanced, and 
are less endangered from unequal strain or pressure, than any 
other. Tlie dilatation and contraction from heat and cold, act 
uniformly over the whole, and do not change the ratio of the 
divisions on the circumference. 

A geometrical property of the same curve contributes also 
much to the perfection ot those instruments, in which tlie whole 
circumference is efhployed; and though it be quite elementary, 
and has been long known to geometers, it was first turned to ac¬ 
count by artists about the time of which we now speak. The 
proposition is, tJiat two lines intersecting one another, in any 
point within a circle, cut off opposite arches of the circumfer¬ 
ence, the sum of which is the sRme as if they in|;ersected oiie 
another in the centre. Hence it follows, that, ih a circul.'ir in¬ 
strument, whether the centre about whicl^the index turns be the 
true centre or not, the mean of die two opposite arcs is the 
measure pf the angle to be found. TliJs gives a complete epff^ 
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rection for one of tlie j^rcat sources of inaccuracy in die con-» 
struction of mathematical instruments, since, by opposite read¬ 
ings off, the error in the centering is always corrected. Rams- 
»EN, to whom the art of constructing inathcmatical instruments 
owes HO much, was the first among inodorn artists who made an 
astronomical circle of consitlerable size. A theodolite, idso, 
which he made for (xeneral Roy, who conducted the survey 
just referred to, was, of its kind, the most perfect instrument yet 
constructed, and was furnished widi the best telescope diat had 
heeii employed in gcodetical observations, 

In France, also, the entire circle was introduced, and with a 
great additional improvement, that of repeating or multiplying 
the angle to be measured any required number of times. The 
consemience of this is, that the mean taken by dividing the 
inultipje angle at last obtained by the number of die repetitions, 
gives the angle with an exactness which would have requiretl a 
great number of observations, and a gi’eat length of time, if 
odier instruments had been used. 

The first idea of this excellent eontrivaiice occurred to To¬ 


bias Mayer of Gottingen, whose name is so well known in the 
history of Astronomy, The instrument was afterwards recon¬ 
structed and highly improved by the Chevalier Roj^tUA. Ii^ 
1787, when the Astronomers of Paris met those of England to¬ 
ward the conclusion of the survey, they were furnished with re¬ 
peating circles, which was the first dme that this instrument hod 
been employed in similar observations. 

As an evidence of die increased accuracy now obtained, it may 
be observed that it was in the survey of the ground between 
Greenwich and Dover that the excess of the angles of a tri¬ 
angle above two right angles arising from die curvature of the 
surface on which the angles were observed, first became an ob¬ 
ject of actual measurement. On this quantity which has been 
called die spherical excess, and was measured also by die repeat¬ 
ing circle, Lifi Gendhe, with the ready invention that easily ac¬ 
commodates itself to new circumstances, grounded an admirable 
aide for reducing the soludon of small spherical triangles under 
the power of plane trigonometry- The accuracy now expected 
was suebf that an error of as many seconds in the measure of an. 
^ was feume;^^^ of minutes, was no longer to be 


SHtmn, the operations now entered on \vere attend- 
Government having been imluced 
& work sa au$piciou^y-begun, by extendiug a trigo- 
||^|(^r8u^ey over the whole island, so as to ascertain its 
li^aphy with inore precision than had yet been done with 
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respect to any tract of equal extent on the surface of the Earth. 
The survey has accordingly been continued to the present tinie» 
and is’ now carrying on in Scotland under the able direction of 
Col. Mudge, and by the meritorious exertions of Capt. Colby, 
an indefatigable and accurate observer, instructed by much ex¬ 
perience, and supported by a zeal and firmness of which there 
are but few examples. 

It was not long after the commencement of this survey, that a 
system of Trigonometrical suid Astronomical operations of still 
greater extent wits undertaken by the Frcncli Government. 

The want of system in the Weights and Measures of every 
country ; the perplexity which that occasions; the ambiguous 
language it Ibrces us to speak; the useless labour to which it sub¬ 
jects us, and the endless frauds which it conceals, have been long 
the disgrace of civilized nations. Add to this, the perisliable 
cliaracter thus impressed on all our knowledge concerning the 
magnitude and weight of bodies, and the impossibility, by a de- 
.scriptioii in words, of giving to posterity any precise intbrma- 
tion on these subjects, widiout reference to some natural object 
that continues always of the same dimensions. The provisioix 
which tlie art of printing has so happily made for conveying the 
knowledge of one age entire and perfect to another, suffers in the 
case of magnitude a great and very pernicious exception, tor which 
there is no remedy but such reference as has just been mention¬ 
ed. Philosophers had often complained of these evils, and had 
pointed out the cure; but there were old habits and inveterate 
))rejudices to be overcome; and the phantom of innovation, even 
in its most innocent shape, was sufficient to alarm governments 
conscious that so many of their institutions had notliing but their 
antiquity to recommend them. At die commencement of the 
French Revolution the National Assembly was avowedly supe¬ 
rior to the last of these terrors, and the Philosophers of IVance 
considered it as a favourable opportunity for fixing, witli the sup¬ 
port of Governfnent, a new system of measures and weights, on 
the best and most permanent foundadon. 

Of the quantities which nature preserves always of the same 
magnitude, there are but few accessible to man, and enable at 
’ the same time of being accurately measured. The choice is 
limited to a portion of the earth*^ circumference, or to the 
length of the pendulum that vibrates a given number of times 
in tile course of a solmr or syderial d^y, or any portion of time 
accurately defined by some of the permanent phenometja of 
nature. The choice of the French matlfbraaticians fell on the 
first of these, and was accompanied with this great benefit to 
fidence, diat it enforced a very diligent and scrupulous exam!*' 
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nation into the magnitude and figure of the earth, llie quad¬ 
rant of the terrestrial meridian ^as the unit of linear extension 
which they proposed to assume, and the ten millionth part of 
it was the standard to which all linear measures wci’c to be re¬ 
ferred. The series of difficult and nice observations under¬ 
taken witli a view to this improvement, carried on in the midst of 
much intestine disorder with signal firmness and perseverance, 
and finished, in spite of every obstacle, w'ith all the accuracy 
that the nCW' instruments and new methods could aflbrd, has 
raised to die men of science* engaged in it, a monument tijat 
can never be effaced. The merltiian of Paris continued to 
Dunkirk, on the one hand, and Stilieure on the other, and af¬ 
terwards extended beyond the latter to the southermost of the 
Balearic Isles, amounting nearly to an arc of 12 degrees, af¬ 
forded means more than sufficient for computing the quadrant 
of Uie meridian, and thus fixing tlic standard on sure and in¬ 
variable principles, 

In consequence of this, tbe figure, as well as the magnitude 
of the Earth, came to be better known than thev had ever 
been before, because of tlie new data aflbrded for entering into 
combination with the lengths of degrees already measured in 
different countries. The extent of tlie arc of the meridian, thus 


determined, is also about to receive a great increase, the ad*^ 
dition from the British survey, of an arc extending from the 
parallel of Dunkirk to that of the most northerly of the Shet¬ 
land Isles; so that the distance between this last parallel tind 
that of Ferinentera, nearly a fourth part of tlie quadrant of the 
meridian will become known by actual measurement. 

But whilp it is possible to interrogate Nature in two different 
ways concerning the same thing, curiosity is not to be satisfied 
without having both her responses. The pendulum, as is well 
known, affords the means of determining, not indeed the mag¬ 
nitude, but die figure of the earth; that is, its compression at 
the Poles, or the oblateness of the spheroidal figure into which 
it is formed. At the Equator, gravitation is weaker than at 
the Poles; botli on account of the centrifugal force which is 


greatest at the former, and vanishes altogether at the latter, 
and bf the greater distance of die circunilerence of the Equator 
fjrOm the centre of the mass. If the eaith were quite homoge- " 
Newton d^onstrated, that the same iractioh, vik 
WcHdjd^^ the obkteness of the earth, and the diminu- 

ito of to die Equator. There is, how 7 

^i^n that the earth is very 

;;r: ■ W BRi:^ "Brosv^ Aaaoo.' - 
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being homogeneous, and is much denser in Us interior than at its 
surface. ClairaOt, therefore, did an unspeakable service to this 
branch of science, when lie showed, that in every case the two frac¬ 
tions just mentioned, though not equal to one another, must al¬ 
ways, when added together, constitute the same sum, that is, ^2 g , 
or y j j. Hence the oblateness appearing from the measurement 
of tlegrees to be 3 { 5 , the increase of gravity from the equator to 
the poles, or, %vhich is the same, the sliortening of the pendu¬ 
lum, must be y J 5 . We must liave recourse to experiment, then, 
to discover, whether this be agreeable to the fact, or whether 
evidences thus brought together from such different regions, 
conspire to support the same conclusion. Laplace, according¬ 
ly, from an examination of 37 of tlie best observations made in 
tlifferent latitudes, from the equator as far as the parallel of 
67 degrees, had obtained a result that agreed very well with 
the conclusions from the measurement of degrees. But these 
observations had been most of them made long ago, befi>re the 
present extreme precision was introduced, and even before the 
' means of comparing the lengths of two mles^ or two irods of 
wood or of metal, was completely understood. It was there¬ 
fore extremely desirable, tlmt a scries of new observations of the 
same kind should be made in different countries. The National 
' Inslihi^ had begun the scries at Paris; it had made a part of 
the Si/sthie Metrique, to determine the relation between the 
seconds pendulum and metre \ and a number of experiments 
for that purpose were made by Borda and Cassini, with every 
precaution that could ensure exactness. 

After quiet was restored to Europe, England had leisure to 
attend to other objects than those in which the ideas of defence 
or of conquest were concerned. France and a great part of tlie 
Continent had adopted the scheme of uniform measures; in 
England a plan for the same had been often thought of; it had 
been more than once undertaken, but never on a ri^t system 
and had always fortunately, though perhaps weakly,-been abaii • 
doned. It was now begun apparently under better auspici^,* 
a bill for the puf^ose was brought into Parliament; and our 
readers may remember, that it was thrown out in the House of 
Peers by the opposition of a noble Lord, more remarkable for 
the ingenuity than the soundness of his opinions. It happened 
here, however, as appears to us, that his Lordship was entirely 
in the ri^ht; the bill was a crude and iiriperf^t schema pre¬ 
pared without due consideration of the various bearings or so 
nice a question, and consulting partisd or present conveniency 
gt the expense of pennan|nit ana general utility; having withal 
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no dependence on any of those magnitudes wliich Nature her¬ 
self has taken pains to secure against vicissitude and change. 
The attention of the men ot science about London was now 


naturally turned to the experiments by which the length of the 
pendulum may he accurately determined. The nature of the 
apparatus best fitted for that object is by no means obvious. 
The French Academicians, just referred to, had indeed employ¬ 
ed a very simple one, which seems capable of great exactness. 
It consisted of a ball of platina suspended by a fine wire, and 
vibrating about a knife edge, which served as iis axis. The 
vibrations counted by the person wlio conducted the experi¬ 
ment, were compared with those of a clock, placed close by, 
and regulated according to mean solar time. Aftei' a sufficient 
number of such comparisons, the length of the pendulum from 
the knife edge to the centre of oscillation of the ball, was part¬ 
ly measured and partly calculated; and thus die quantity re¬ 
quired was determined. 

Though this method is susceptible of great accuracy, and, in 
die hands of such men as Borda and Cassini, could not fail to 
lead to a siitisfactory conclusion, yet it is right to have so im¬ 
portant an clement in our researches as the length of the pen¬ 
dulum, or the intensity of gravitation, ascertained by experi¬ 
ments made with difierent instruments; made according to dif¬ 
ferent methods, and particularly not so dependent on the ma¬ 
thematical theory of the centre of oscillation as to be witliout 
the possibility of verification by experiment. It must not be 
.supposed, that in laying down this last condidon, wc mean any 
thing so absurd, as to question the force of mathematical de¬ 
monstration. A conclusion purely mathematical, when applied 
to an object that is also purely mathematical, one that partakes 
of the same immaterial and impossible nature with itselij is a- 


bove receiving additional evidence* rom any source whatever, 
and demises dike all attempts to increase or dimmish its autho¬ 
rity. But the same is not exaedy the case when the conclusion 
is applied' to a material body; it then partakes of the imperfec¬ 
tion of the subject; and thus, in a sphere even of gold or pla- 
tlci% actual centre of oscillation may not coincide to the 
t«iQ of an inch, with the point which the calcu- 

hjlB such instances the verification by ex- 

necessary, is at least highly sa-^ 

■the.;;|tiatbematician8 who endeavoured to resolve the 
ft pmclpll of this kind, the author of the paper 

ir^iph il the subject of this article, came soon to be particularly 

■; ■ ■ • ■ ^ , 
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distinguished. Captain Katek, to the profession of a soldier^ 
seems early to have united die pursuits of science, and to have 
acquired uncoinmon skill and accuracy both in philosophical 
experiment, and astronomical observation. We understand 
that in India, when a very young man, he assisted Colonel 
Lamuton in the trigonometriciJ survey of Hindostan, and was 
extremely useful in a very nice and important part of the work, 
the selection of the stations where the observations were to be 
made, lUid of the summits to be intersected, a matter which 
requires great judgment; ojie which, in a mountainous coun¬ 
try, and under a vertical sun, must be full of dilHculty and 
danger, and from which we have been sorry to understand that 
his iiealth had materially suffered. 

Captain Kater having returned to England, and resumed the 
pursuits of science, began to consider how the experiment of 
the pendulum might best be made in a way to admit of verifica¬ 
tion by a reverse experiment; and a cylindric rod of brass or 
, of iron readily occurred to him as a body well adapted to that pur¬ 
pose. The imjiossibility, however, of finding a rod or bar of 
metal so homogeneous that its centre of oscillation could be de¬ 
termined merely from its dimensions, made him quickly despair 
, of succeeding by such means. It happily occurred to him, in this 
tincerUimty, that there was one property of the centre of oscil¬ 
lation by which it;s place might be made manifest, whatever were 
the irregularity in the figure, or the density of die vibrating 
body. 

Huygens, the profound and original author of the Theory of 
die Pendulum, had demonstrated that the centres of suspension 
and oscillation are convertible with one another; or diat, if in 
any pendulum the centre of oscillation be made the centre of sus¬ 
pension, the time of vibration will be in both cases the same. 
Hence, conversely, said Captain Kater, if the some pendulum 
with different points of suspension can be made to vibrate in the 
same time, the one of these points must be the centre of oscilla¬ 
tion when the oth^r is the centre of suspension; and thus their 
distance, or the true length of the pendulum is found. It is cu¬ 
rious to remark, that a proposition, so well known, and aiford-* 
ing so direct a solution of die difficulty in which experimenters 
on this subject had always found themselves involved, was never 
before, at least in as much as wc have been able to discover, ap¬ 
plied to a purpose for which, now that the secret is known, it 
seems so excellently and so plainly adapted; But it is one t>f 
the prerogatives 01 true genius, to find the highest value % 
filings which ordinary men are trampling under tneir feet, 
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To reduce the principle just mentioned into a tangible form, 
some furtlier contrivance was still necessary. We copy the au¬ 
thor’s description of his convertible pendalurn. 

* The Pendulum is formed of a bar of plate brass, one inch and 
a half wide, and one-eighth of an inch thick. Through this bar 
two triangular holes are made, at the distance of 39.4 inches from 
each other, to admit the knife edges that are to serve for tlic axes of 
suspension in the two opposite positions of the pendulum. Four 
strong knees of hammered brass, of the same width with the bar, 
six inches long, and three quarters of an inch thick, are firmly screw¬ 
ed by pairs to each end of the bar; so that when the knife edges are 
passed through the triangular apertures, their backs may bear steadi¬ 
ly against the perfectly plane surface of the brass knees, which arc 
formed as nearly as possible at right angles to the bar. The bar is 
cut of such a length that its ends fall short of the extremities of the 
knee-peices about two inches. 

* Two slips of deal, 17 inches long, are inserted at either end, in 
the spaces thus left between the knee-pieces unoccupied by the bar, 
and are firmly secured by screws. These slips of deal are only half 
the width of the bar; they are stained black, and a small whalebond 
point inserted at each end indicates the extent of the arc of vibra¬ 
tion. 

‘ A cylindrical weight of brass, three inches and a half in diame¬ 
ter, and weighing about two pounds seven ounces, has a rdCtangulai* 
opening in the direction of its diameter, to admit the knee-pieces of 
one end of the pendulum. This weight, being passed on the pen¬ 
dulum, is so firmly screwed in its place as to render any change im¬ 
possible. ’ 

This weight, it must be observed, is not between the knife 
edges, but is very near to one of them. 

^ A second weight, of about seven ounces and a half, is made to 
slide on the bar, near the knife edges, at the opposite end; and it 
may be fixed at any point on the bar by two screws, with which it is 
furnished. A third weight, or slider, of only four ounces, is move- 
able along the bar, and is capable of nice adjustment, by means pf 
a screw and a clasp. It is intended to move near the centre of the 
bar, and has an opening, through which may^be seen divisions of 
jtwentieths of on ineh engraved on the bar. ’ 

It is by incans of this moveable weight that the direction of 
yibratioRs ip the two opposite positions of the pendulum 
are jn^jtist^ ^ pne lather; after yrhiph ft is secured immoya- 
in its plsce. ^ ^ 

pri&nis, which make so important a part 
serve alternately as the axes of 
picftii^ are; ipad^ steel prepared in Ipdia, and known 

by the name two planes which form the cd^e 

of ci^h prism are inclined to one another nearly at an an^e 
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of 120 degrees. Every precaution was used to render the edges 
true, or straight, and to give the hardest temper to the steel; 
and a long series of experiments proves fully that they have 
been successful. Every precaution was also taken to give sta¬ 
bility to the axes of suspension, when the experiments were made: 
But for Uie details of these, we find it necessary to refer to the 
paper itself. 

‘We come now to the very ingenious method which Captain 
Kater adopted for determining the number of vibrations made 
by his pendulum in twenty>four hours. It is no doubt suffi¬ 
ciently understood, from what has been already said, that the 
pendulum was not to be applied to a clock, nor to receive its 
motion from any thing but its own weight. When experiments 
of this kind were attempted, it was for a long time supposed that 
the pendulum might safely be permitted to receive the continu¬ 
ance of its motion from machinery; and that, as it was tlien in 
no danger of coming to rest, the results were more to be depend¬ 
ed on. This conclusion, however, proceeded on a great mis¬ 
take as to the part which the machinery of the clock performs 
on such occiisions. That machinery is hardly ever, we believe, 
so nicely adjusted as accurately to restore to the pendulum the 
•notion ii loses in each vibration, (from friction about the cen¬ 
tre, and from the resistance of the air), without either allovring 
any defect, or producing any excess. A clock, in general, ac¬ 
celerates tlie natui’id jnotion of the j)endulum, and forces it to 
vibrate faster than it would do if impelled only by its own gra¬ 
vity. In experiments, therefore, where the relation of the length 
of the ]>cndulum to the time of vibration is to be determined, the 
clock can only be used to measure out a given portion of time, 
or to assist in numb(;ring the vibrations. 

The manner in which this last can bo done, is not so obvious 
as may be imagined. The mere counting of the vibrations one 
by one, and marking the number at stated intervals of time, 
would be a very ineonveiiient and imperlect way of going to 
work. As tlie experiment must be long continued, and fre¬ 
quently resumed, the tedium and irksomeness of counting the 
vibrations would become great, and, like every labour that is 
tedious and irksome, must be in danger of being inaccurately 
performed, more especially by mathematicians, the persons into 
whpse hands the operation is most likely tp fill. Even if iia 
error werf committed, there would still be an insecurity winch 
hbthing could remove. It i?, indeed, the business of every ex¬ 
perimenter to throw as great a share of the responsibility as he 
can on his apparatus, or on the physical agents he employs ; 
ahd as little as possible on hiiiisc^ aUd his living assistants. 
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Different means have accordingly been used for avoiding the 
above inconveniences; and of those that we are acouainted with, 
we think Captain Kater^s is the best, the least teaious, and the 
most infallible. 

Boscovich, in the Sth volume of his Opera Opt, et Astr. 
gives an account of a metliod which he had employed, and which 
he ascribes to Mai ran. 

A clock being well regulated, according to mean time, and 
having its case open, the experimental pendulum was placed 
right before it at a little distance, with its point of suspension 
firmly supported. The position of both was such, that, in their 
state of rest, the peiululimis were seen by a person placed in 
front of them, coinciding with one another, and with a vertical 
line drawn on the clock-case behind the pendulum. That this 
coincidence might be more distinctly seen, when it happened to 
the moving bodies, it was viewed through a hole in a jiiecc of 
paper fixed to the back of a chair on the opposite side of the’ 
room. The two pendulums having been put in motion, and not 
vibrating exactly in the same time, one would gain upon the 
other, and after a wliile they would be seen through tlic hole in 
the paper to coincide with another, and wdth the nxt line on the 
body of the clock. The instant of this coincidence must be 
noted. When they next coincide, the difference of the*^times of* 
their vibrations must have amounted to one entire vibration. 
This is also to be noted; and thus the information of the clock 
will give the ratio of the time of its own vibmtions to the time of 
those of the pendulum. This experiment must be often repeat¬ 
ed, and a mean taken, that if there are any accidental errors, 
there may be a probability of their balancing one anotlier. 

Tile method of numbering the vibrations in the experiments 
ofBoRDA and Cassini, was similar, in many respects, to the 
preceding, and may have been suggested by the same to which 
Boscovich refers, that of their ingenious countryman Mairan. 

The pendulum was placed, as m the former example, right 
before the clock with whith it was to be compared, so that tlie 
wire by which the platina ball was suspended, bisected the ball 
of the clock pendulum w’hen at rest; the middle point of thi» 
last being marked by the intersection of two white lines drawn 
on a bla^ ground. The two pendulums were viewed through 
iV &niall telescbnej^ fixed on a stand on the opposite side of the 
room, and a skreen was also placed before the pendulums, the 
edge of which just covered the wire of the platina denduluni, 
and tlberefore concealej^ behind H one half of each of the balls. 
'JThe platina jpendulum was nearly 12 feet long; so that it made 
about bhe vibration while the pendulum of the clock made two* 
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Suppose, now, that when the pendulums were put in motion, 
the wire disappeared behind the screen, before the cross; as the 
times of the vibrations are not supposed accurately as 2 to 1, 
it would happen that die Interval between the disappearances 
would decrease, till at length both objects came to pass behind 
the screen at the same instant. The instant of tliis first coinci¬ 
dence was obscrvetl; the oscillations then began to disagree, 
afterwards to approach, till at length a second coincidence took 
place. In the interval between the coincidences, the clock had 
gained two seconds on the pendulum ; so that the ratio of the 
times of the vibrations of the two pendulums was given. * 

Captain Kater’s pendulum was compared with two clocks, 
tlic property of H. Browne £sq., in whose house the experi¬ 
ments were made. One of these, a time-piece by Gumming, 
is of such excellence, that the greatest variation of its daily rate, 
from the 22d of February to the 31st of July, did not exceed 
thi'ce-teiitlis of a second. The clock, however, with which the 
immediate comparison was made, and in front of which the pen¬ 
dulum was placed, was one of Arnold^s, also of excellent con¬ 
struction. The pendulum was securely suspended in front of this 
last, and close to it, so that it appeared to pass over the centre 
of the dial-plate, witli its extremity reaching a little below the ball 
R)f the pandulurn. A circular white disk was painted on a piece 
of black paper, which was attached to the ball of the pendulum 
clock, and was of such a size, that, when all was at rest, it w'as 
just hid from an observer on the opposite side of the room, by 
one of the slips of deal which form the extremities ©f the brass 
pendulum. On the opposite side of the room was fixed a wood¬ 
en stand, as high as tlie ball of the pendulum of the clock, serv¬ 
ing to support a small telescope, magnifying about four times. 
A diaphragm in ilie t<)cus was so atljusted as exactly to take ift 
the white disk, and the diameter of tlie slip of deal which co¬ 
vered it. 

* Supposing now both pendulums set in motion, the brass pendu¬ 
lum a little preceding the clock, the slip of deal will first pass through 
the field of view at each vibration, and will be followed by the white 
disk. But the brass pendulum being rather the longer, die pendu¬ 
lum of the clock will gain upon it; the white disk will gradually ap'^ 
proach the slip of deal, and at length, at a certain vibration, will be 
urholly concealed by it. The instant of this total disappearance must 
be noted. The pendulums will now appear to separate; and, after u 
certain time, will again approach each other, when the same pheno*. 
jgnenon will take place. The intmai between the two coincidences 

-^---;----- 

f Base du SysU Metii^ue^ tom. ui« p. 343. 
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will give the number of vibrations made by the pendulum of the 
clock; tlie number of vibrations of the brass pendulum is greater by 
two. ’ 

Thus wfis determined tlie number of vibrations made by the 
brass pendulum in a given interval of time; and so, by propor¬ 
tion, the number for a whole day. The interval between the 
two nearest coincidences was about 132J"; and four of these, 
that is, five successive coincidences, gave an interval of 530" 
or 8 niinutt*s SO seconds; after which, the arc described by the 
brass pendulum became too small. The pendulum was then 
stoppotl, and put in motion juicw as oft as it was judged proper 
to repeat the observations. 

Being now. in possession of the means of determining, with 
great accuracy, the number of vibrations performed by his pen¬ 
dulum ill a given time, Captain Kater proceeded, by revers¬ 
ing it, to inaKc the vibrations equal in its two opposite positions. 
The sliding weight mentioned above was used for producing 
this equality; which, after a series of most accurate and careful 
experiments, was brought about with a degree of precision that 
could hardly have been anticipated. By the mean of 12 sets of 
experiments, each consisting of a great number of individual 
trials, with the end of the pendulum which we shall call A, up¬ 
permost, the number of vibrations in twenty-four hours was 
86058.71; and, with the same end, A lowest, the mean of as 
many others gave 86058.72, difieri^ from the former only by 
a hundredth part of a vibration. The greatest diffisrence was 
.43, or less than a half. Such exactness, we believe, has never 
been exceeded; and would hardly be thought possible, if the 
data from whicli so satisfactory a result was deduced were not 
given in full detail in the paper before us. 

Thus, for the first time, after having been an occasional ob¬ 
ject of research for more than 150 years, has the centre of os¬ 
cillation of a compound pendulum been found by experiment 
alone, according to a meUiod also of universal application, and 
admitting of mathematical precision. The ipgenious autlior has 
therefore the honour of giving the first solution of a problem, 
extremely curious and interesting in itself, independently of its 
immediate connexipn with one of the greatest and most impori- 
aa^nestions in die natural history of the Earth. 

The next thing to be done, was to measure the length of the 
Itendulum, or the distance between the kmfe edges, which hod 
alterhatdfy serred as the centres of suspension and oscillation, 
from thence to deduce the length of the pendulum vibratii^ 
seconds ill the latitude of/ lAmdon, which, at the spot 
IlitowNE^s house in Portland Place) where the observations 

7 
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were made, is 51° 31' 8".4. It i& sufficient here to state, that 
no expedient has been neglected that practical or tlicoretical 
science is at present in possession of, for giving precision to this 
measurement, and that it wsis in all respects such as to corre¬ 
spond to tlie accuracy of which we have just seen so striking an. 
example. Including the effects of temperature, of the buoyancy 
«)f the atmosphere, of the shortening of the arcs of vibration 
from the beginning to the end of eadi trial, and reducing the 
actual vibrations to those in arcs infinitely small, the length 
of the seconds pendulum from a mean ot the 12 sets of ex¬ 
periments above mentioned, comes out 39.13829 inches, or 
39.1386, reducing it to the level of the sea. * The greatest 
difierence between this result and any one of the 12 of which 
it is a mean, is .00028 of an inch; that is, less than three of the 
ten thousandth parts. The mean difference amon^ these results, 
adding the positive and negative together, as it they had all 
one sign, or were all on the same side, is little more than one 
ten thousandth of an inch; and as the above is obviously a sup- 
^)osition more unfavourable than ought to be made, we think 
tlie probability is very great that the preceding result does not 
err so much as a unite in the last decimal place, or in that 
which denotes ten thousandths of an inch. 

• The ttetermination given above is considerably different from 
that which had been received on the authority of the older ex¬ 
periments. The lengtli given to the seconds pendulum, in the 
bill for the eqiuJization of weights and measures, is 39.13047, 

* The scale on which this pendulum is measured, is Sir Georgs 
Shuckburgh’s, the work of TRoutiHTOx, and of the highest autho¬ 
rity. It is described by Sir George in the Phil. Trans, for 1798. 
Gen. Roy’s scale, which is very important, as being that from which 
are derived all the measurements in the trigonometric survey, was 
compared with die preceding by Captain Kater. So also was the 
yard on wliat is called the parliamentary standard, which was laid off 
by Bird, but it would seem not so carefully as might have been expeat- 
ed. The scales in dia order in which they are now named, a;|^ear 
from these measures to be as the numbers 1; .99963464; 1.00000444. 

In another communication from Captain Kater, in tb|p same vo¬ 
lume of die Phil. Trans, the lengdi of the Frenfd^ metre compared 
with the yard on Sir G. SHUCXRtiRdir-s sOaloi He fouRj^die mire 
as marked by two very fine lin^ on a bat of j^atina % 39.37076 
inches on his scale; as marked by: die ends of a metal ipod in tho 
usual way, the 39.37081. Supposing the two of'equal au« 

tboHty, the mean length of the metre is 84.37074 inches; Thfl'' 
temp, of the scale 62° of Fahr. V ' ij ; 
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cliflbrin^ from that Just assigned by .00813; a considerable 
quantity, in a matter where it appears that a ten thousandth of 
an inch is a distinguisliable magnitude. 

To the paper which ends with the mmsam just given, is add¬ 
ed, in an Appendix, a letter from Br Thc»ma» Young, con- 
taiiiing a demonstration of a very remarkable property of tlie 
pendulum recently discovered by M. Laplace. 'ITic property 
IS,, that if the supjiorts of a pendulum, inverted as btovc de¬ 
scribed, be two c^'lindric surfaces,- the length of the pendulum 
is truly measured by the distance of those surfaces. This ap¬ 
plies immediately to the experiments we have been considering; 
because the knife eilges, supposing them somewhat blunted, may 
be regarded as cylindric surfaces of verj" great curvature, or of 
very small diameter; and in this way, as Dr Young very justly 
remarks, is removed the only doubt that can reasonably be en¬ 
tertained orthe extreme accuracy of the conclusions. The tlie- 
ory of experiments made with the inverted pendulum, is there¬ 
fore much indebted to the calculus of the’profound mathemati¬ 
cian above named. We have not seen hisanaly»s; but a demon¬ 
stration is sketched bv Dr Yo^T^5G, tliat seems sufficiently con¬ 
cise and simple, considering the recondite nature of the truth to 
be demonstrateil. 

Captain Kater’s paper is dated in July 1817, the experimenti*' 
described in it having been made previously to tluit lime. The 
same apparatus that was thus perfected has Ijecn employed since, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the length of the seconds pendu¬ 
lum in different latitudes, with a view to the questions about the 
figure of the earth. That the precise object of the experiments 
may be the better understood, it may be proper to go back to 
the summer 1816. 


After die bill for the equalization of ’weights and measures was 
thrown out, the attention of those who promoted die scheme of 
^ualization, was naturally turned to the determination of the 
lengths of the pendulum; so that one of the good effects arising 
from die disappointment of the premature plan of equalization, 
yras probably that of directing the ingenuEty of the autlior of 
ibis to a subject in which it has bet*n so successfully exerf- 
cd* T^is other jjootl effect also resulted from it. /riie Frenclt 
aoidefohuans were loiovvn to have directed a great (legl of atten- ' 
tiem to'dus sul]ject ; . the experiments of Borda and Cassini, so 
bften mentioned, wei*e the most; aecurate that hod yet been 
mifidef had deduce(V*Vom a 

eff V the best experiments that he coidd find, sonic 
very important conclusions concefhwg the figure’of the Earth. 
^On this subject, howevory 'morc iiiforination was isdll t« be 
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expected, when experiments of etjiial accuracy with those made 
at Paris should be repeated in different latitudesi It would 
then be seen, wliethcir the lengths of the pendulum agreed 
in giving the same figure to the Earth with the measures of de¬ 
grees of the meridian, and, if they did not, in what respects they 
differed. This was the more desirable, that some inconsisten¬ 
cies had been found in the information derived from the lust of 
these sources, and that there was reason to think that the same 
causes of inconsistency might not affect the experiments made 
with the pendulum. The pendulum measures the intensity of 
gravity; but its vibrations are little affected by the direction 
of that force. The measures of degreesj on the other hand, 
are extremely sensible to whatever affects the direction of gravi¬ 
ty, but not much to what only changes its intensity. Hence, 
each of these methods of inquiring into the figure of the earth 
contains a remedy for the imperfections of the other; each by 
itself is incomplete; and both, of course, ought to be employed^ 
It has been imagined, that the intensity of gravity suffers less 
alteration from tlie action of local causes, than the direction does $ 
and that, on that account, the conclusions deduced from the 
pendulum are more likely to be free from inconsistency than 
those that depend on the measurement of degrees. But it must 
4iot be supposed that, with the pendulum carried to its present 
state of sensibility and precision, the results will be free from in¬ 
consistency, or beyond the influence of the local irregularities 
that may exist immediately under the surface of the Earth. 
Were the pendulum the same inaccurate instrument tliat it was 
a few years ago, it might not feel the influence of such causes as 
only increase or diminish the intensity of gravity by a very small 
part of the whole. But, when the length of the pendulum can 


be determined to the ten thousandth of an inch, or to 


1 

134959 


of its whole length, the force of gravity is measured with 
the same precision, and one part out of 134959 is rendered 
sensible. Now, it seems to us probable, ^at the Variation in; 
the density of the*strata immediately under the' sur&ce, may 
produce a change in the intensity of gravitation, much more 
considerable than one part in 134959 $ the pendulum will 
not fall to be affected by this irregularity, mid to mve in¬ 
formation of it. Hie fotce with. which ^ehalkn disturbed 


the plumb-line was of gravity, or nearly fodr parts 

in 134959. We think that, vdthdtit riny^xaggemted supposi^. 
tions, by the presence dT im extensive stratum of gneiss, or of 
hornblende schlstus, or of any great body of granite imme^ 

E e 3 
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diately under the suHTace at one place, and of chalk, common 
sandstone or limestone at another, a difference in the intensity 
of gravity* even greater than the preceding, may be readily 
produceci. The extreme sensibility to which the apparatus ot 
the pendulum has been brought by Captain Kater, though 
it adds infinitely to the value of the instrument,, will not, pro¬ 
bably, add to the consistency of its reports. Qn that very 
account, however, those reports will afford more important in¬ 
formation ‘concerning the constitution of the Globe; and the 
manner of extracting from them the most probable average 
result is also sufficiently understood. 

We venture to thraw out these conjectures before the new 
results have been commmiicated, (except those of Paris and 
London); and if we are wrong, we have die satisfaction to know,„ 
that our error will be soon corrected. 

As the Academy of Sciences was already engaged in experi¬ 
ments of the same kind with those which were to be undertaken 
under the direction of the Royal Society of London, it was re¬ 
solved by the latter, on the motion, we believe, of the Presi¬ 
dent, to invite the former to authorize some of its members te 
join in the experimental and astronomical researches of which 
England was about to become the theatre. The invitation was 
accepted;; the Governments of both countries signifiedH:heir ae- 
tlttiescence, and offered their support; and the friends of science 
everywhere rejoiced in this mark of cordiality exchanged between 
two societies which the misfortunes of Europe had so long placed 
at a distance from one anotlier. In the beginning of the summec 
1817, M. Biot arrived in England, furnished with an apparatus 
for determining the length of the pendulum, the same, we believe 
nearly, that was used by Borda and Cassini. It was agreed 
that observations on the length of tlie pendulum should be made 
at London, at Eilinburgh, and at the nordiern extremity of the 
greatest ajc of the meridian that was to be determined by the 
trigonometrical survey of Britain, which, as was already known^ 
must terminate in l^etlaiid, between the small islands of Un.st 
imd Baltav M. accompanied by Cdf. Muoge, his son 

and Dr Olynthus Gregory, repaired to 
observations at Leitli Fort, em- 
femeferi Tliey wme joined by Captain Colby*_ 

survey, and who,, with 

ssiini^ about to observe the highest latitude to which 

Wo .'Cm. Mvdge wasforced*. 

.Dr .Gregory :.inade 
but in tile same small island r and 
ecmtiiuaed till late in the season on the barren ro^ 
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where he was almost left alone, surrounded by a stormy sea, 
and a dusky and inclement sky. The spirits of a man accus¬ 
tomed to the finer climates of the south, must have sunk in such 
a situation, had they not been supported by his love of science, 
and his zeal for promoting its interests. He has written an ac¬ 
count of his visit to Great Britain, and particularly of his re- 
■ception in Scotland and the Isles, drawn up in an excellent 
spirit, full of good temper, cheerfulness, and a disposition to 
be pleased^ and abounding also in judicious remarks. The 
Shetland Isles seem particularly to have interested him; and 
tlic contrast between the aspects which the moral and physical 
world presented in tliat remote region, to have struck him 
forcibly. He was pleased with the kindness, hospitality, and 
intelligeiice of his hosts'^ and they, no doubt, were filled with 
respect for an illustrious stranger, who, from the centre of ci¬ 
vilization, had penetrated into their distant isle, and was con¬ 
necting, with ‘the researches and the renown of Science, the ob¬ 
scure and sequestered coB'ner in which Provideiice had fixed 
'their habitation. He must have experienced feelings of high 
gratification, on considering tliat he had now assisted in defining 
both extremities of a line, extending from the most southerly of 
^ihe Balearic to the most northerly of the Shedaiid Isles, the 
longest that tlie finger of Geometry had yet attempted to trace, 
■or her rod to measure, on the surface of the earth —a work 
xiiat, in all ages, it will be the boast of the 19th century to have 
accomplished Tlie different aspects of nature, at the remote 
stations which he had successively occupied, would not fail to 
present themselves wi,th all the force that .contrast can bestow; 
—the bright sun, die cloudless skies of the south, the glowing 
tints and the fine colouring of the Mediterranean, compared wi£ 
the misty isle on which he now stood, mid the tempestuous 
ocean which was raging at his feet. If he turned to the moral 
world, the contrast was ^Iso great, but it was reversed; and he 
would, perhaps, tl>ink of '4he fierce barbarians before whom he 
or his companion^ bad been forq^ to fly, when the lonely isl¬ 
ander was opening hk cottage to r'ccclve him, and defend him 
from the storm, He would npt tlien fail to rificet, how much 
more powerful moral causes are, than physical, in determining 
the good or evil of the human character. 

M, Biot, on his return to London in the autumn, was join¬ 
ed by MM. Ahago and Humboldt, and, in conjunction with 
these illustrious associates, completed his experimopts. The re- 
fiults have not yet, we believe, been gi^n to the public; nei¬ 
ther have those of Dr GEEOOJiy. Th® scientific work! 
lg]^p^^ly for both. 
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During the present summer Capt. Kater has visited the same 
stations, as well ns some others particularly connected with the 
trigonometrical survey, employing the apparatus above describ¬ 
ed for ascertaining the len^h of the pendulum. The result of 
observations made at six different points, from Unstin Shetland 
^o DunnOsc in the Isle of Wight, maybe expected in the course 
of the ensuing winter. A great advantage that results from the 
manner in which his experiments are made, is the comparative 
shortness of the time that they take up. After the rate of the 
clock has been ascertained, the observations of the pendulum 
may be finished in three or four days, and the number of its 
vibrations in twenty-four hours, determined within a fraction of 
a second. Thence the length of the seconds pendulum is easily 
deduced, being, to that of the invariable pendulum used in the 
experiment, and of which the length is already accurately known, 
as the square of the number of vibrations performed by this 
last in twenty-four hours, to the Stjuare of 86400, tlie number of 
seconds in the same time. When the experiments are conduct- 
. pd in the way followed by the French astronomers, the length of 
the pendulum must be measured anew at every station. We 
cannot help thinking, that the frequent repetition of an operation, 
which it is always difficult to perform with accuracy, 49 Ught as, 
piuch as possible to be avoidecl. 

Wliilc w’e arc concluding this article, we learn, w'ith great satis¬ 
faction, the further progress of other operations connected witli 
tliose of which we have been giving an account. Captain Colry, 
after finishing his campaign among the Scottish mountains, is at 
this moment on his way to Dunkirk, for the puqiose, as we sup¬ 
pose, of joining the French mathematicians, in order to examine, 
over again, the junction of the English and French triangles, and 
to determine the latitude of the extreme jmint of the meridian 
of Paris with tlie zenith sector—the same excellent instrument 
that has been used for all the celestial observations in the British 
survej'. As this will involve a comparison between that sector arid 
Hams den’s great theodolite oh the one hand, and tlie re|^eating 
circle on the otlier, it will be an experiment of great interest to 
astronomers; and, we believe, the conduct of it could not be in 
better hands than those into which it is about to be committed. 
Orders, we understand, have been ^yen bj Lout) Liverpool for 
prep^ing every thing that may required along the coast of 
Britain. The liberality and steadiness with whlcn Administra¬ 
tion has supported the trigonometrical sxirvay from its ccun- 
mencement, is deserykig of the greatest praise, and is a strong 
pbim to the gratitudg of the Scientific 
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Akt. VII. Memoires j)our Servir d VHhioirc dcs Evcnhirm de la 
Fin du Dix-Huitieme Siccle. Par I'xvU M. L’ABii£ CJeojujel. 
4 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1817. 


*^IIE Abbe Gcorjjjel was born at BniyciTs hi the year 1781, 
aiul exlucateci by the Jesuits. For what particular species 
qF immorality he matte himself remarkable, and in what method 
of confounding truth he was the nmst celcbratetl, tloes not ap¬ 
pear;—^l)iit he was a favourite })upil in their academies of deceit 
at Dijon and Strasburgliand great ho]>cs wore entertained of 
Ins future fraud and rising lubricity. In 1762 the patience of 
Europe could hold out no longer^ and the Jesuits were abo¬ 
lished: But Jesuits alwjiys full on their le^s; and the Abbe 
Georgel became the protege of Prince Lewis liohan, altorwards 
the famous, or iniitmous, Cardinal de liohan. This prince he 
seems to have served with /.cal and fidelity; and to have enjoj'- 
^cd, under his patronage, some good snug appointments. 

7'he first service which he appears to have renderetl to the 
Cardinal, was in defending his right to walk out of the room 
belbre the Dukes and Peers of France;—a right liighly valued 
^ by the house of liohan, long enjoyed by them, and now sharply 
coiito.stc^ hy the pone-seqiieiit Peers, Ho studied this weighty 
matter so prolbundly, and reasoned it with so much heraldic 
sioutencss, that the enemies of the llohans w'ore tliscoinfited bv 
a writ of post-secution; and tliose who had gone out of rooms 
lirst for so many centuries, continued to do so, till the Fx'ench 
llevolution massacred the subjects, and ubolislied the sciences 
of heraldry and etitpiette. 

When Louis the Fifteenth took Madame du Barry from tin; 
public stews, and made her the despotic sovereign of thirty mil¬ 
lions of jieople, the Duke de Choiseul w'as the prime minister of 
the kingdom. In the Stnmpeiocyac^ of France, he had risen 
to this post by the most servile attention to Mudaine tie Pompa¬ 
dour, the predecessor of Madame du Barry, Proud of his si¬ 
tuation, and elattxl with his good fortune, he began to imagine 
that he could act independently of his Paphian principal, and 
mate; the present mistress as dqiendent vpon liim as bo lind 
bi^iri upon the voluptuous politician who came before her. But 
^ the ancient regime of Fnvnce, cv«ry tiling depended upon the 
yciii^ eyes, and teetli of particular women. eyede 

eoloru lKas, the motto—the Duke of Choiseul was banished—- 
and m the Duke d’Aiguilion, a First Lord of ihe Treasury 
was fbund| better acquainted with tlie le gitimate means of gcj- 
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verniiJp; die French people. Under his administration, the Car¬ 
dinal de Rohan was sent ambassador to Vienna—and with him 
went the Abbe Georgel as Secretary to the Embassy. He seems 
to have passed his time at Vienna agreeably to himself, and use¬ 
fully to his country. His reccjiticm by Maria Thei’esa was flat¬ 
tering and cordial. Madame de Geoffrin, the friend and cor¬ 
respondent of most of . the crtrwned heads in Europe, had 
written in his favour to the Empress, the Prime Minister, the 
Prince de Kaunitz, and other distinguished persons of that 
tUourt. 'JThc account of his residence at Vienna is among the 
most agreeable parts of the book; and from that part of his 
Wrk we shall select in their proper place, some interesting anec¬ 
dotes. We next find die Abbe engaged in a lawsuit with the 
Marechal de Broglie, which, considering the inecjiiality of their 
conditions, would of course have endctl in the ruin of the 
Ecclesiastic—^but the Ecclesiastic (an Ex-Jesuit) was know'n to 
be protected by the prime minister Monsieur de Maurepas. 
Detvr potentiori w'as the mgxim of French justice; and the Ab¬ 
be gained a verdict against the Marshall for sixteen shillings 
and costs. In the celebrated story of the diamoiul necklace, the 
Abbe suffered with his patron, the Cardinal; and was banished 
to his native city of Bruyere—and utterly deserted by^his Ex-_ 
cellency, whose cause he had defended with die most lieroic 
zeal, A short embassy to Russia in favour of the Knights of 
Malta, and a long expatriation in Sw^itzcrland, during the French 
revolution, terminate die History of the Abbe Georgel. 

The circumstance of all others whicli seems to have protluced 
the greatest effect upon the mind of the Abbe, is the destruction 
of the Jesuits. He is perpetually recurring to it, and seems in¬ 
clined to atti'ibute to tliat cause the greater part of die revolu¬ 
tionary evils with which Europe was afterwards afflicted. 

* N’est-ce pas,' says die Abb§, * de cette fiichcuse epoque que 
nous devons dater Talteration et la corruption des principes qui ont 
fait ^clore notre malheureusc revolution ? En effet, qu’est>il arrive, 
quand on a eu sapp§ les fondemens de I’autel et du trune ? On a 
tellement disorganise la France au moral et au physique, que de la 
nation la plus polie, la plus iclairie de Tunivers, on en a fait un peu- 
pie d’atbies, de scilirats et de tigres alteris de sang.' 1. 70. 

In die same spirit, the good ecclesiastic represents die Pope 
Clement Xiy, as agitated by the most lively renibrse for having 
consented to the destruction of the Jesuits. 


, A peine Climent XIV* eut-il combli les veaux du roi d'Espagne, 

<iue sa vie ne fut plus ipi’un tissu d'inquii- 
de renu^ lesihoimeura et la suprimatie du pontificat de- 
pcair liii line aource d'amer tiune; poiivbit'U se masintuler que 
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«a tiare 4toit le prix d*un pacte crimlnel qui frappoit son Election d'un 
▼ice radical ? 11 voyoit que la suppression des jesuites assuroit le 
triomphe de Tiropiete, de I’her^sie et du libertinage. Ces pens^cs* 
sans cesse renaissantes, portoient le trouble dans son ame; elles 
echauiFoient son imagination: souvent, lorsqu’il se croyoit seui, on 
I’a entendu s eerier; • ** Compulsus feci ! compukus feci I la violence f 
•* oui, la violence m’a arrache cebref fatal qui me tourmente et me 
“ dkliire! ” Ab 80 ^b^^ nuit et jour dans ces idees qui einpoison- 

rtoient tons ses monieits, il devint sombre et melancoliquc; il ne trou> 
voit, a dit depuis un de ses plus in times confidens, il ne trouvoit de 
l^nitif, pour ^mer les agitations de sa conscience, que lorsqifil pre- 
noit la resolution de reparer, autant que possible, le tort qu’ii avoir 
fait a la chretiente. En attendant ce moment favorable, il se detcr- 
niina k laisser entre les mains de son confesseur une attestation de 
son repentir, et une retractation formelle et motivee du bref qu’ii a- 
voue avoir ete le produit de la violence. Cette tardive retractation 
n’est plus un mystere ; elle est datee du 29 juin, jour de la fi^te de 
Saint-Pierre, 1774; elle est 6crite en latin, et rapportee tout au long 
dans une bistoire des jesuites, ecritc en langue allemando par Pierre- 
* Philippe Wolff, iniprimee a Zurich, en 1791, 3“ partie, pag. 296et 
auivantes. ’ I, 147-8. 

Clement XIV., it is well known, employed four years in dis- 
•cussing^e question of the Jesuits; and, alter calling to his aid 
the best understandings he could collect, deliberately acquies¬ 
ced in their suppression. How this waws the air of compul¬ 
sion, or what uneasiness so enlightened a man as GanganeUl 
could feel in putting (krwn such a repository of consecrsitccb 
swindlers, we ai’e at a loss to understand. That a paper would 
be found after his death, indicating his deep rejientancc, was a 
matter of course to all who were acquainted with the Jesuits. 
One great cause of their destruction, indeed, was the good for¬ 
tune they had i»() long enjoyed in finding, on all occasions, such 
opportune and decisive (locuments. 

In page 83, vol. I., there is a curious anecdote of the Duke 
de Choiseul, and the particular circumstance which rendered 
him so eager in the suppression of Uus celebrated order. 

* Cette grande animosity devoit avoir une capse; on ne pent hair avec 
Get aclianiement et cette perseverance, que quand une offense person- 
iiclle a, pour ainsi dire, imbibe le cceur du ficl de la vengeance. Le due 
de Cboiseuil jiuitifioit ses poursuites en racontant une anecdote qu’ii di- 
soit personnel Ic. ** J’etois, disoit-i), anibassadeur k Home. Dans un en- 
tretien que j’eus avec le genial des jesuites, quel futmon ^tonnement^ 
loir^ue j’appris de lui la mani^re dont je m’4tois explique sur sa sp* 
ci4te dans une conversation que j’avois eue a Taris! Nous savons tout^ 
m’ajout^-^il} nous coiuioissons parhutement nos amis et nos ennei^'^ 
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et nous avons de puissans moyens pour d^couvrir ce qu’il nous est in- 
t^ressant de savoir. Je me suis convaincu depuis que le general des 
j^suites, au moyen du vceu secret qui lie toutes les volontes de ses 
religieux a la siennot est instruit de tout ce qui se passe, et dans les 
cabinets des princes, et dans I’int^rieur dcs families; j ai juge d^s lors 
qu’une soci^te de cette trempe 4toit, dans un Etat, un ami dangereux 
<}u’il falloit se hater d’extirper. ** 

The worthy Abbe thinks this statement must be exaggerat¬ 
ed ; but we have no doubt of its truth; and cannot conceive n 
stronger reason for aiming at the destruction of any set of 
men, than such an horrid system of espionage. A man kills 
a spider in his bedroom, not from cruelty, but because it has 
no business there; He chooses to live and sleep unmolested 
by insects; and he has a right to do so: And ca*i there be 
conceived (whether it spring from Jfjsiiits or pditicians) a 
more detestable system tlian the corruption of servants, the 
simulation of friendship, tlic cncourugcinent of daily and hour¬ 
ly deceit^—tlie totid destruction of all tluvt is sweet and se¬ 
cure in domestic life ? What does home mean, if it does 
not mean secrecy and inviolability ? What is life good for, 
if there is not somcwliere an enclosure ot* four walls (mud or 
marble), where neitlier Lord i»idnK)iiU:!i, nor the head of the 
Jesuits at Koine, shall know w!mt m'c do or what*we say? 
And, if the Duke de Choiseaal found that his cook, and his 
butler, and his steward, were in the pay of the Jesuits,—tliat 
lie could not sprawl in his eiusy-chair, and vent his bile at liis 
ease against these consecrated reptiles, without having his life 
nnd his words reported at Rome,—^hc acted like a good and 
wise statesman in banishing such a nuisance from civil life. 
Our author, however, does not take leave of the Jesuiticide 
Duke, before he has informed us that he poisoned the Dauphin 
of France; anti, for this piece of absurdity, he quotes the Eni- 
jHjror Joseph. 

* Efibctivenient a dater de cette ^poque, Mgr. Ic Dauphin, calom- 
ni6 sans cesse pr£s de son p^re, perdit sa confiance; a tbter de cette 
C'poque, unc maladie lente, dont il connut la cai<se, le conduisit I'n- 
aensibleinent au tombeau. Lee gens de rati y d^eouvrireut les traces 
d’un poHsott lent, niais infaillible. Je ne veux ni rgveiller ni acerMiter 
leg soup^ODB qui en ont fail pvC'suraec rautetu'; niais j'ai ouK dire d 
rempereur Joseph IL dam un eotretlen familier chez la prineesee 
douairtdre d’i^teail^yqm de ses bonCes, que ue fortes 

|w4iBj^ptiomVii^levaient eontre le thic de Ch^^ Quo! qu'^il en 
tc^ Ad^dt^^ ce imnistre, devenu inaitre des dSli- 

des pi^einens,,,Obti les arr&ts qui oper^rent succei^- 

la d^truetien de la soetC't^ cn France.* J. 87. 
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We question very much whether the Jt'suiU could have de¬ 
stroyed their own enemies in a moi*e jicrfect manner than they 
were put down in Spain by the Count d*Aranda. 

* Le cabinet secret de sa majeste catholique fut Tatclicr ou le 
comte d’Aranda) seul avec le roi, forgea la foudre ejui devoit ccraser 
a la fois tous les jesuites cspagnols repandus dans les deux mondes. 
Tous les ordres a envoyer dans Ics quatre parties du globe fureut 
minutes, transcrits et expedies par le seul conite d’Arandii. Ces or¬ 
dres, sign6s loA retfi par le roi, et contre-signos par le presideut du 
conseil de Castille, etoient si prdcis, si absolus, qu’il y avoit peine de 
inort contre quiconque oseroit, ou les interpreter, ou en retarder 
i’execution. Chaque paquet, adresse aux gouverueurs gcncraux des 
provinces et aux alcades des villes ou il y avoit des jesuites, etoit 
muni de trois sceaux, celui du roi, celui du coi^eil supreme de Cas¬ 
tille et celui du prtisident de ce tribunal; ce qui caracU'rise imc com¬ 
mission secrete de la plus haute importance. Sur la seconde enve- 
loppe, aussi cachetec des trois sceaux, on lisoit ces mots: ** Sous 
** peine de mort, vous n’ouvrirez ce paquet que le 2 avril 1707, aa 

jour tombanC ” Voici quel etoit le contenu ds cet ordre tbudroy- 
ant: “ Je vous revets de toute mon autorite et de touto rna pois- 
** sance royale pour, sur-le-champ, sans representations et sans delai, 
« vous transporter, avec main-forte, a la maison ou aux maisuns des 
** jesuites; vous ferez saisir tous les individus rcligieux, et vous les 
ferez ftafiS|K)rter comme prisoimiers a tel port, dans les vingt-qua- 
** tre heures: Id ils seroiit embarques sur les vaisseaux a ce destines. 
“ Au moment meme de cette execution, vous ferez apposer les scelles 
sur les archives de la maison et les papiers des individus, sans per- 
mettre a aucun particulier d'emporter avec soi autre chose que 
ses livres de pridres et le linge de corps strictement neccssaire pour 
la traversee. Si apres rembarquement il existoit encore un seul 
jusuite, meme nialade, fut-il morJbond, dans votre depai'temcnt, 
** vous serez puni de morL 

* D’apres ces ordres, au jour fixe, a ITieure designee, la foudre 
eclata en meme temps cn Espagne, sur les cotes de Barbaiie et au 
midi de TAfrique, en Asie, en Amerique, et dans toutes les lies de k 
inonarchie espagnole. Le secret de cette explosion fut si bien garde* 
<]uc non-seulement |iucun jesuite, mais mdme aucun niinistre, aucua 
magisUut ne s’en doutoit avant le jour assign^ dans toutes les con- 
trees od la couronne d'Espagne avoit des ^tablissemeas de Ju sociefel. 
Tous les vaisseaux de transport se trouv6rent prdts dans les dil^ens 
ports indiqu^s: leurs ordres etoient unifomies. ** CoinmaiidetneiiC 

supreme de la part du roi, de se rendre en droiture dans la M6di- 
terranee, pour deposer les prisonmers embarques sur'es cotes de 
TEtat ccci4‘siastique, sans sc perniettre, sous peine de mq^ ;Squa 
aucun pretexte, d'en deposer aucun nullc part dans la 
« avec ordre de garder partout le plus prffqqd septet jusquau d^ 
^ b^quetnent.’ I. 102-104. 


« 
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We have always considered) that some cff the most powerful 
causes which produced the French Revobition, were to be found 
in the horrible corruptions of the court of the Resent, and of 
that of Louis the XVth. Mankind suffer long, but not for 
ever: They are slow to quit the common and necessary business 
of life for experiments in politics: But tyranny, long indulged, 
becomes so insatiable, and profligacy so shameless, that nations are 
compelled to interfere, and take their afiuirs into their own la- 
tmur-worn hands. When a government is attacked, the first 
^question which every man puts to himself, is, Is it 'worth preserv¬ 
ing ? Does it secure to me such a portion of happiness, that it is 
■worth my while to risk my life and fortune for its preservation ? 
l^or is it sufficient only that a government is not unjust nor 
injurious directly to me. Man is a creature of feeling and ima¬ 
gination. 1 must not see those principles violated in any in¬ 
stance which arc essential to the general good. If my affections 
are to be conciliated towards that government under which J 
live, I must f^el a confidence in the general principles upon 
which that government proceeds—^not only feel from it present, 
but hope from it future liappiness. 1 cannot be contented witli 
present serenity, if I see the elements of storm and mischief 
in the near horizon. However innocent, too, a government 
which is intended to endure may be, it must not be Contempt¬ 
ible it ipust not be a government of mistresses, valets, and fa¬ 
vourites ;—sifch abuses excite equally thfe indignation of the base 
who submit, and of the virtuous who Ipeep aloof j—they are 
Sure to be remembered in the moment of adversity, and are a 
common cause of disaffection, weakness, and political ruin. Is 
it possible for any man of mc^erute understanding to study the 
reign of Louis XV, and not perceive, tliat, in every action of 
his life, he was preparing the ruin of the French monarchy ? 
Could the citizens of Paris know that tlieir daughters were en¬ 
trapped away at the age of 13 or 14, ^nd kept by the King in 
liis mfamous Parc aux Cerfs^ without feeling, in the bitterest 
manner, the evils of d^potism, and cherishing the strongest 
disposition to political change? In the same manner, the un- 
Imunded power of Madame de i’oi^adour and Madame du 
Barry destroyed, in the minds of the French^ their long clierish- 
^ attachment to Kings, and excited them to the wise and man- 
enteiptW limiting ttieir poiwr. The ffilly of the execu- 
do with the wisdom of the attempt, 
iln order to Ipve our readers some idea of the profligacy of 

P I reign, we shall extract from the Abl^ C^rgcl 

hGcount of the ort^n ^ JVfadamc du Bony. / " 
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* Leg faiblesses et les besoing du rei augmentoient avee geg coupa- 
bles habitudes; une cabale, nbe dans leg foyers de I’intrigue, saisit 
hahilement cette circonstance pour s'emparer de la volont6 du mo- 
narque par des voies digues de I’inimoralite de ses auteurs; ces hom- 
mea pervers et corrempus avoient deterre, dans les egouts de la vo- 
lupt6, une de ces fiUes prostituees que sa taille, sa fraicheur, sa phy- 
sronomie radieuse, son air de vierge, I’ensenible de ses charmes et 
surtout ses talens pour le plaisir, brent juger propre k jouer Ic role de 
maitresse favorite. 11s ne douterent pas que Louis XY, une £bis 
subjuguC*, ne se detenuinat a lui sacrificr un niinistre dont elle ne 
cesseroit de lui demander reloignemeut. Le due d’Aiguillon^ ennemi 
personnel du due de Choiseuil, 6toit a la tete de c^tte cabale; le Bel, 
premier valet de chambre du roi ct le confident de ses plaisirs, en fut 
le principal agent; enfin le conite du Barry, homnie perdu d’hon- 
neur, de dettes et de debauches, fut chargi du bl de I'intrigue; ii 
eut soin de parer I’idole devant laquelle on vouloit faJre courber la 
puissance du monarque. 

* Toutes les batteries de cette odieuse intrigue une fois dressiles, 
le valet de chambre le Bel n'eut pas de peine a faire naitre au roi le 
desir de voir la plus ravissante personne qu'il ebt, disoit-il, encore 
vuc. La LangCy aingi se nommoit la fameuse coratesse du Barry, 
succegsiveraent entretenue par Radix de Saiute-Foy, le comte d*Ar- 
chambal et le comte du Barry, if eut pas plut6t et^ produite, q^ue 
Louis XV^ devint ^erductnent amoureux. Cette courtisane, biea 
dresg^e par ses introducteurs, ne bt, par ses refus enfantine, qu’irri* 
ter la passion du roL Le monarque laissa k le Bel le maitre des ar- 
rangemeng; mais, a tdut prix, disoit-il, il lui falloit cette d^licieuse 
creature. Les arrangemens forent bientdl faits: le rou^ du Barry 
(on nommoit ainsi le comte & Versailles) maria la Lange avec son 
frdre qu’on fit voyager aussitdt apr^ la celebration. La jeune com- 
tesse du Barry passa ensuite dans les bras de Louis XV, qui, dans la 
ferveur de son enthousiasme, lui fit douner un logement k la cour, la 
declara maitresse en tiire, et lui en prodigua les avantages et les cri- 
raineis honneurs.' L 174^176. 

The Duke de Choiseul, as we have before stated, txmsidered 
himself powerful enough to set this new favourite at defiance. 
One scene, howevc^, of dishevelled hair and imploring tears, 
was enough for his defeat-—and would have as well for 

the greatest minister that ever lived. 

* Le Roi voulant etre tranquilledans son mt^rieur, et vivre en^iaiic 
avec sa maitresse, il signa sans h^iter la lettre de cachet apport^e par 
le due de la Vriliidre, et que madame du Barry pr^nta elle-m^me. 
Le ministre disgracie n'avoit que deuK heures pour sorth de Ver* 
aailies/ L181. 

ARer this great victory, the court of the Countess du Bariy 
became numerous and brilliant— mum impitudo, unm» 
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mahm konestas. The Chancellor of France, find the Ministers 
of War and Finance, regularly met to transact business with tiie 
King in the apartment of the mistress; and the Court, says^iie 
Abbe Gcorgel, soon witnessed the splendid fortune of those ti^ho 
preferred the advantages of favour to those of public opinioii. 

The Parc aux Cerjs was an abominable establishment in the 
Park at Versailles, under the management of he Bel, the King’s* 
first valet de chambre. Into this infamous sink of wicked- 
ness were allured, by every nefarious art, girls of the tcndercst 
age, to be debauched by I/mis le hien^aime. Their numbers a- 
mounted at times to more than an hundred, many of them pur> 
chased of their parents: Their children by the King were regu¬ 
larly provided for; and they themselves, when they became too 
old for the father of fits people, were married off, with good for¬ 
tunes, into the provinces. The whole thing seems to have been 
conducted with as much regularity, and in as business-like a 
manner as any department of the Suite. It is horrible such 
things should be—but right they should be known when tliey 
are, or when they have been—that men may sec what those 
arbitary monarchs often are upon whom their affections, their 
blood, and their wealth is lavished—and that they may learn, by 
Such pictures, the dignity, and the necessity of being free. 

Such was the morality of the Court during the reigiv of Loui^ 
XVth. The ideas which they entertained of civil Government 
and of the rights of Kings and subjects, *ire equally worthy of 
observation. 

*• C’est dans ces circonstances que le chancelier Maupeou envoya 
son fameux edit au porlement de Paris; en void I’esprit et la sub¬ 
stance. 

‘ Au roi seul appartient le droit exclusif de faire des lois; il est, 
par son essence, le seul et supreme l^gislateur de son royaume; les 
cours de parlemeut n’ont bih cr66es que pour rendre, au nom du roi, 
la justice aux sujets de I'Etat; les rois n’ont confie renregistrement 
des lois aux cours souveraines de justice, que pour en conserver le 
d£pdt, les publier et les faire connoitre au peuple: et, n6anmoins, le 
souverain pouvant £tre mal ontourd ou mal ccnselll6, et doimer en 
eons^uence des lois qui pourroient Stre pr^judidables au trdne et d 
la nation, a bien voulu permettre, et m^me il a invite les parlemens 
as trouve nScetaairement un grand foyer de lumieres et beaucuup 
d’eapfirience, si linre, s’ily a lieu, avant l^nregistretuent, des reprS- 
seirt|idc»is et das obsemdons motiv6es sur les inconvi^niens qu’entrai- 
de la Idl praseutaB. Ccs representations fatites, si 
le l^wlateuf persiste, 0 permet encore ^’iteratives remOutrances f 

devoir retirer sa loi, il ne reste 
|i|p: m voie de renregistrement et de Tot^issaace 
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aux lettres de jussion: une resistance plus prolongce devlendroit d6»- 
^bcissance et encourroit la Jbrfaiture ou privation de I’oflice. L edit 
^l^eoit en outre que Ics reniontrances ne fussent rendues publiques, 
pa^a voic de rimpression, qu’apr^ I'enregistrenient: ce que le roi 
voMoit bien autoriser conime un monument du zele du parlement 
poir I’interct de TEtat. ’ I. 202—204*. 

‘ Une loi * (says the Abbe) * si sage et si paterneUe fut rc- 
jettee par Ics chambres assemhiecs du parlement de Paris \ ’ The 
wisdom and paternity of this law amount to this, tliat after the 
Parliament has said to the King three times, ‘ Pray don't rob 
and plunder your people, * robbery and plunder then become 
legitimate, ^ic Chancellor is to call out in taxing, as a clergy¬ 
man does in marmng, ‘ This is the third and last time of ask^^ 
ing i * and then the irion^ must be paid. If a man neglects 
any opportunity of rebelling against such doctrines as Uiese, 
he must be the weakest, or the most cowardly of human beings. 
Ought such governments to exist one moment beyond that in 
which they are caught in an attitude fit for dieir destruction ? 

. One of the most entertaining parts of the Abbe’s Imok, is the 
narrative of his embassy at Vienna, and the portraits he draws 
of the principal characters of tliat Court. Wc shall: ^ve those 
of the Prince de Kaunitz, and the Emperor Joseph. After a 
panegyri^ upon the talents of Kaunitz for business, he gives the 
following description of his habits and private life. 

* Les plus belles medailles ont toujours un revers. Ce grand liomme 
avoit de grandes singularit^s et de grandes manics; il vouloit que 
pour lui le temps s’^coulat sans etre oblig6 d’en mesufer les inter- 
valles. II n'avoit done ni pendules ni montres; ses fantaisies r6gloi- 
ent sa joum^e: couch6 tous les jours k nunuit, il se faisoit lire les 
gazettes pour s’endormir; a son r^veil il faisoit appder ses premiers 
commis, et sans sortir de son lit, il 6coutoit les d^peehes et dietok 
le sommaire des reponses a faire. Ce travail fini, il faisoit preparer 
une caKfche pour idler a la promenade, ou des chevaux pour sc rei>> 
dre au manege; il avoit la pretention d’exceller k raanier un chevol. 
On alloit le voir maneeuvrer, et cette curiosite le flattoit beaucoup; 
ses promenades ou ses cxercices etoieut prolonges tant qu’il n’eprou- 
voit ni ennui ni satiate, et smis calculer ie temps qu’il y employoit. 
A son retour commengoit la tmlette dont la longueur et les roimitieux 
details forment Tombre du portrait que nous avons trace de l*bomme 
d'Etat. Sa toilette termlnee, il demandoit a diner, souvent a quatre, 
cinq ott six beures du soil. La compagnie invitee jouoit au salon, 
inCertaine du moment de se mettre a t«)le. A son apparittem, le jeu 
finlssoit, et les convives, dans une attitude respectueuse, se rendoient 
avec lui k h salle d manger* Sa table etoit toujours tr^-bien servie, 
toalgre son extrdme sobriete; il avoit ses iqpts a part, et tels qu’ils 
cfoy^t convenir d son temperament et a son estomac, lors mente 
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qu'il alToit diiter chezles autres. Peraonne ne soitoit dega table sang 
«voir re^u des tnaxques particalidres de son attention. Avant la 
du diner, eut>il a ses cotes les fennnes du plus haut rang, il gtyldit 
devant lui un petit niiroir de poche, une boite dc cure-dents, Jt se 
nettoyoit ia bouche ‘et leg dents. Une nianie aussi contraire a la t ien- 
stcance ne faisolt plus de sensation, on s’y etoit liabitu^. pr.nce 
ne se g^noit pas davantage qiiand ii ovoit I'honncur de diner chez 
I’imperatrice a Scheenbrunn. Marie-Thcrese supportoit avec indul* 
gence les petitcsses d’un niinistre qui lui avoit rendu et lui rendoit 
encore les services les plus cssentids. Plus d’une fois il a manqu6 a 
Iheure bxee du diner de la souveraine qui I’attendoit, et ne lui faisoit 
pas de reproches lors de son anivee tardive. Cette toldrance, portee 
aussi loin, avoit fait 8oup<;onner des affections qui n'auroient pu 
s'aliier avec la haute plete de I’iniperatrice et la s6v6ritd de ses moeurs; 
mais cette calomnie, denude dc vraisemblance, n’a eu que peu de 
partisans. Les personnes les mieux instruites et les plus clairvoyant 
tes, n'ont vu, dans d’aussi grands egords, qu’un exeSs de bont£‘ et 
de complaisance pour des singularit^s si pueriles et tellement hors de 
toute mesure qu’ellcs ne pouvoient plus etre cons!d6r6ee comme UB 
manque de respect. 1. 

Of Joseph the Second, whom he had good opportunities of 
studying, he remarks, that he was a despiser of literature, not 
the slave of mistresses or favourites—^minute and exact in the 
regulation o i bis time. Pie hated his mother, but ti’eated her 
with respect; complaining of her absurd conduct in many re¬ 
spects, and disliking, above all, tliose habits of espionage which 
she established in Vienna. 




* Dang Tordre g^n^ral des choses d’ici-bas, disoitJl, la royaut^ 
* est un metier: dH que la Providence m’a cr66 et plac6 pour ce 
** metier, elle doit m’avoir donn^ tout ce qui est n6cessaire pour m’es 
bien acquitter. Il faut a un souverain des bras auxiliaires; isais sa 
** t^te seule, d6pet de I’intelligence qui a dfj lui Stre donn4e d'en 
haut, doit les employer et les diriger.' ” 1. S22. 

Trusting to this tele seiUe, depdt de Vintelligence qui a dd lui itve 
donnee d*en hauty he made war against the Turks; and to make 
his victories of the tele seule more sure, dismissed all his gemerak 
of any reputation, and commanded tlie arm}' himself. Wis tHe 
mde was the only duiig he brought away from tills campmgn ! 


liayh^ lost 1^; 
mon Ci 


;e, artillery, and the jpeater part of nis army. 
Laudon (ecrivit il); mlez rearer mes sotfise^ 
je ’vbus douho carte blanche. * His loss of the Low Coun- 
■ttaes* and the folly by which it was occasioned^ is well remem- 
' ami he had nearly lost Hungary in the same manner. 

existed in Ifipgary im^^i^ crown, about the size and 
of an horae shoe, with which all the first kings of that 
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ountryhad been crowned.. The immense importance of this. 

Kty relic to the male, femMe, lay, ecclesiastical, civil and 
milmry old women of Huneary, may easily be imagined; and 
thispolitical toy the philosophical Emperor, a great despiser of 
pr^udices and associations, traiLsported to Vienna. To avert 
a civil war, and at the earnest intercession of his best and wisest 
friends, the royal carbonate of iron was restored to the afflicted 
Hungarians, who submitted, after this, with the usual chccr- 
fiijness, to the usual abuses of power. 

An accident happened to the Abbe, during his residence at 
Vienna, of so very singular a nature, that W’e cannot avoid 
giving it to our readers. 

* En rentrant un soir a riiotel, le suisse me remit un billet bien 

cachete a mon adresse; je Touvre et je Jis eii lettres moulees. 

Trouvez-vom ce soir entre onze henres et minuit a tel lien snr h rem- 

part; on vous y rev&cra des choses de la plus haute importance, . 

Un billet anonyme ainsi con^u avec toutes les formes de mystere, 
i'heure indue de ce rendez-vous, tout pouvoit paroitre dangereux et 
sitspcct: mais je ne me connoissois point d’ennemis; et ne voulant 
pas avoir a me reprocher d'avoir manque une occasion peut-etre uni¬ 
que pour le bien du service du roi, je me decidai a mC trouver au lieu 
designe. Cependant jc pris, a tout evenemeut, des precautions de 
paudence on pla 9 ant a une certaine distance, ct sans pouvoir £tre 
vues, deux personnes swes qui pourroient venir a mon secours ^ un 
cri convenu. Je trouvai au rendez'vous un hnmme en manteau et 
n)asqu6. 11 me remit des papiers en me disant a voix basse et con- 
trefaite.. “ Vous m'avez inspire de la confiance; je veux en conse¬ 
quence concourir au succds de fambassade de M. le prince de llolmn; 
CCS papiers vous diront les services essentials que je puis vous rendre: 
si vous les agr6ez, revenez demain a la m^me heure, a tel autre en- 
.droit (il rindique), et apportez-moi mille ducats. ” llcutre a l''h6tel 
dc France, je m’empressai d’examiner les papiers qui venoient de 
m’etre remis; leur contenu me causa la plus agreable surprise. Je 
vis qiie nous avions le pouvoir de nous procurer deux fois la semaine 
toutes les decouvertes du cabinet secret de Vienne, le mieux servi de 
I’Europe. Ce cabinet secret avoit, au dernier degr6, I’art de deebif- 
frer en peu de temps Ihs dep4ches des ambassadeurs et des cours qui 
correspondoient avec sa cour. J’en eu la preuve par le d^chflfrement 
de nos propres d^p^ches et de celles de notre cour, meme celles qm 
* etoient Rentes avec le cbii&e le plus compliqu^ et le plus recent; que 
ce milme cabinet avoit trouvig le mc^en de se procurer les d^pdehea 
de plusieurs cours de I’Europe, de leurs envoy^s et de leurs agens, 
par rinfid^it^ ct I’audace des direeteoTB et maltres de postes des fron- 
tieres soudoy^. A cet effet, on pi’avoit remis des copies de d^p^duis 
du C(»nie de Vergennes, notre ambassadeur djSItockhciIm, du marquis 
de Pont I Berlin, des dSp^ches s^r,^tes du roi de Prusse i ses agi ns 
^^rets A Vienne et k Pans, aggalpux^els seubi il eonfioit la vrai* 
VOL* XXX. NO. 60, ¥ f 
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marche de sa politique, et dont la mission 6toit entiefcment ignoree' 
de ses envoyes en titre.' I. 272—^274. 

Such jui ficlventure as this, we presume, is not quite iirfix- 
ampietl in the history of diplomacy; but the truly singular tort 
of il »s to corno. t 

* Un jour, etonne de toutes lea nouvellea d^couvertes que me pro- 
curoit le zelc toujours croissant de Thomme masquii, et surpris de 





ger: car vous no me connoitrez jamais, et la moindrc recherche 
“ pour y parvenir feroit, tarir la source ou vous puisez. D’apres le 
“ role que jc joue, je ifai pas droit a votre estiinc: je ne me dissi- 
“ mule pas ma faute ; niais je suis un honnelc criminel: j’avois im- 
*‘ perieusement hesoin dc mille ducats; il me lesfalloit sur-le-champ ; 
^ je n’ai pas trouve d’autre nioyen de me les procurer: je tiendrai 
“ ina parole taut que vous screz en place, mais je ne rccevrai plus 
** un denier. Toute autre tentative seroit inutile, et pourroit ralen- 
tir ma bonne volontc. ” J’ai rendu compte au ministre dc cette 
reponse, et de fait, les coniptes de I’amhassade n’ont pas fait meii- 
tioii de somnies plus fortes pour cet objet que les premiers mille 
ducats. 

‘ Quand, au mois d’aout 1774, le baron de Breteuil^fut nomme 
pour remplacer le prince Louis, mou honvete criminel me dit: “ ^t- 
“ tendez-vous a ne plus entendre parler de moi des que le nouvel am- 
bapsadeur ^sera arrive ici. Je connois la politique des cours : vous 
“ recevrez surement I’ordre de confier le fil de vos d^couvertes, et 
tout sera mis en ceuvre pour remonter a la source: vous perdrez 
votre temps ct vos peines. Si d’indiscretes perquisitions pouvoient 
aboutii* a me donner des inquietudes, jc sais le parti que j'aurois a 
prendre: vous pourriez peut-etre me necessiter ^ une evasion qui 
** rendroit ^ jamais malheureux un homme qui vous a rendu service; 
** mais vous n’en feriuz pas moins tarir la source des avantages qui 
“ cesseront S votre depart. ” ' I. 308—310. 

Among the many singular discoveries this treachery of the 
Austrian Commis br(:>ught to light, was that of the double mi¬ 
nistry of Louis XVth, This monarch, *like all other we^k 
princes, had, as is well known, two sets of ministers; the i^e 
avowed, and ostensible—the other secret, and enjoying the real 
con^ence <5f their master. The Abbe gives the rollowing ac- 
cohht jof the correspondence kept up by the secret ministiy in 
all dfie courts of Europe. 

, * ^;Ce, m&me cabinet avoif decouvert la correspondance trSs-secrdte 
lla jppHtique priv^e de Louis XV; correspondance parfkitement 
Igqor^e de son consefl, et aurtout de son ministre des affaires €tran- 
gSres. Le comie de Broglie, qui avott succede au feu prince de 
CSoMt, 6toit le ministre priv6 et aUrteut tres*cach6 d’une mpibinatie 
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,ussi extraordinaire: il avoit pour secretaire M. Fuvier auquet ses 

noissances et ses ouvrages diplomatitjues out fait uue reputation, 
ifin M. Dumourier, 61eve de Favier. Le mystere de cette poli- 
tiq^ priv6e n’etoit pas confix a tous nos anibassadeuris; quelqiict »is 
c’^oit le secretaire d’ambassadc ou tout autre Frani^ais qui, voyngeaut 
sous diiTerens pretextes^ 6toit trouv6 propre a jouer ce role. Le 
comte de Broglie ne confioit ie fil do ce labyrinthe qu’a despers'^i ues 
dont il avoit eprouve I’attacheinent et la discretion. Une con fiance 
si marquee et des rapports si intimes avee le roi qui gratiiloit lui-in' aie 
sur sa cassette ce travail mysterieux, ne pOuvoient que flatter ceux 
qui s’en trouvoient honoris. ’ I. 274-275. 

Not long after the return of the Abbe from Vienna, began tf ie 
celebrated story of the Necklace, which is detailed at great lct»gth 
in this publication, and with every apjiearancc of care anti au¬ 
thenticity. It has been so frequently and so grossly misrepre¬ 
sented, that we shall shortly state it to our readers. 

The Cardinal de Rohan was a very vain, extravagant, and 
•weak man. By some severe animadversions upon her mother 
the Empress Maria Theresa, he had incurred the hatred of the 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, who constantly refused to receive him 
into favour, and treated him on all occasions with marked con¬ 
tempt. To be in disgrace with a Queen of such power ami a- 
ilccndanc/, was the greatest evil of which a French courtie-r could 
form any conception; and, accordingly, the great object of the 
Cardinal’s life was to convert the Queen into a better disposi¬ 
tion : But he bowed, and lived, and laboured in vain—the Royal 
hatred was deep and incurable. 

Wliile the Cardinal was thus sighing over his disgrace, he 
happened to fall into the society of a Madame la Mottr, a wo¬ 
man of bad reputation, considerable abilities, and great talent 
for intrigue. She had the address to persuade his Eminency 
that she was a great favourite with the Queen, who had patron¬ 
ised her first of all from compassion for her reduced situation, 
and, from one stage of favour and approbation to another, had 
become fond of her society, and was in the habit of sending for 
her repeatedly to VA’sailles. This o^ortunity of restoring him¬ 
self to favour was not to be lost. The Cardinal eagerly culti¬ 
vated the 'favour of Madame la Motte—^prevailed upon her to 
mention his name to the Queen, his misery, his despair, the 
eagerness witli which he sou^t to redeem his character, and to 
, ascend into the heaven of R(wal favour. Madame la Motte 
was an incomparable actress: it is needless to say by what,nice 
gradations her Majesty was softened—the j*age into which she 
fell when first the name of Rohan was mentioned^—the immense 
difficulty with which she was appeased—and the various sta^s 
of listening, relenting, considering, fiucUiating, doubting, mr- 
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f^ivinijr, approving, luul resipriiig to favour. This took up a 
space of some wet*ks; in tiie course of which time, the Cardiiral 
C'Jiilley Avus given to uiuierstand, that the Queen had partic»i^lar 
reasons for not altering her manner towards him at Court; i^nd 
that, though she luul really forgiven him, she wished their inter¬ 
course, and allfurdier explanation, to bG«Tarrietl on through the 
metlium of Madame la Motto. As the suit of the Cardinal ad¬ 
vanced in this imaginary' intercourse, he became bolder, and 
pressed so liard for some mark of Royal reconciliation, that it 
was deemed necessary he should be gi-atified. Every variety of 
scoundrel mav be found within a strcct’s-length, in London or 
Paris. M. ^nilctte, a pseudo-grapher of the greatest emi¬ 
nence, Counterfeited the handwriting and signature of Marie 
Antoinette; and the Cardinal received from time to time 
little billets-doux, wliich filled him full of the basest and most 
contemptible happiness. In a little time this correspondence 
became more interesting; and the Qiux*n begged the Cardinal 
w'ould accommodate her w'ith the Itwin of a considerable sum of 
money. Tlie money was raisr^l by the <jager Ecclesiastic; and 
proved so truly accommodating to MsKlamc la Motto and her 
connexions, that a similar loan was soon alter retjuired, and ad¬ 
vanced witlrthe same amiable and unsuspecting simplicity'. Whc,M 
men pay money, however, they require something in return for 
their money; and the Queen promised the Cardinal an interview 
in the Bois de Boulogne. A woman of the Palais-Royal, resem¬ 
bling the Queen in person and voice, was hired and tutored by 
the conspirators, 'llie Cardinal fell on his knees in an ecstasy 
of turpitude, and was proceeding to roll and lick the dust, when 
the interview was purposely interrupted, and the Cardinr.l retir¬ 
ed, dissolved in gratitude and delight. This scene, as it is one 
of the most curious in the whole of this extraordinary narrative, 
w'c shall present to our readers, in the words of his Eminency’a 
reverend protege. 

* La comtesse de la Motte avoit remarque, dans les promenades du 
Palais-Royal a Paris, une fille d’une belle tdllleMdont le prolil ressem- 
bloit it la reine; elle jeta les yeux sur elle pour hre I’actrice princi- 
pale de la sc^ne du bosquet. Cette fille se nommoit d’Oliva: on lui 
persuada que le petit spectacle oil elle alloit £tre employee Atoit dli- 
par ki reiiie ^ui vouloit s’en ainuser: la recompense offeree fit 
bksntdt accepter ce rdle par une creature qui faisoit trafic^ de ses 
teharmes. 

: ’V Madanoisdile d’Oliva arriva doned Versailles, conduite pur M* de 
ki Motte, dfUui un cai^osse de remise, dont le cocher a etl e^D$i 
au proems; on la inena d’abdrd reconnoitre le lieu de la scene oil 
j^oit etre secretemeat conduite & tmze heures du soir par M. de la 
Motte: la on lui fit faire une repetition du rdio qu’eUo devoit j|oue|^k 
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^et des paroles qu’ellc devoit prononcer. Elle etoit prevenue qu’il se 
l^senteroit u elle, dans le bosquet, un grand homme en redingote 
le, avec un grand chapeau rabattu, qui s’approcheroit d’elle, lui 
baisroit la main avec respect; qu’elle lui diroit a voix basse: “ Je 
** wai qu’un moment a vous donner; je suis contente de vous; je 
is bientot vous clever a la plus haute faveur; ” qu'ensuitc elle 
lui remettroit une bolte ct une rose ; qu’alors, au bruit des personnes 
qui s’approclioient, elle diroit toujours a voix basse: “ Voila Ma~ 
dame et madanie d'Artois ; il faut s’eloigner. ” On avoit aussi mon- 
tre au cardinal le bosquet convcnu, et Tendroit par od il devoit eo; 
trer, en lui disant que la il ponrroit epancher sans contrainte ses sen* 
timens de devouement, s'expliquer sur ce qui I’interessoit, et que, 
pour temoignage de ses bontcs, la rcine dt'voit lui remettre une boite 
ou seroit son portrait et ifbe rose. 11 etoit connu a Versailles que 
la reine se promenoit quelquefois Ics soirs dans les bosquets avec 
Madame et madame la comtesse d'Artois. La nuit du rendez vous 
arrivee, le cardinal, liabille comme il avoit ete convenu, se rendit sur 
la terrasse du cfuiteau avec le baron de Plauta; la comtesse de la 
'Motte devdt y venir en domino noir Tavertir du moment ou la soi 
(lisante reine se rendroit au bosquet. La nuit etoit assez obscure; 
I’heurc indiquee s’ecouloit; madame de la Motte ne paroissoit pas: 
I’inquietude gagnoit le cardinal, lorsque le domino noir vint d sa ren¬ 
contre et lui dit: “ Je sors de chez la reine; elle est trds-contrariee, 
qjle ne po^ra point prolonger I’entretien comme elle I’avoit desire; 
Madame et madame la comtesse d’Artois lui ont propose de se pro- 
xnener avec elle: rendoz-vous vite au bosquet; elle s’cehappera, et, 
malgre le court intervalle, elle vous donnera des preuves non equi¬ 
voques de sa protection et de sa bienveillance. ” Le cardinal se 
porta au lieu de la scene; madame de la Motte et Ic baron de Planta 
s^^carterent pour attendre le retour du prince. La sc^ne fut jou6e 
cotnme I’avoit composee madame de la Motte: la pretendue reine, 
en deshabille du soir, avoit le costume et I’attitude de la personne 
qu’ellc representoit. Le cardinal, en s’approchant, marqua sensibi- 
Jite et respect; la fausse reine pronon^a d voix basse les paroles qu’on 
lui avoit dictees, remit la boite convenue: le bruit qu’on avoit con¬ 
certo s’etant fait entendre, il fallut se separer avec un peu de pi^eci- 
pitation. M. le cardinal vint rejoindre madame de la Motte et le 
baron de Planta qui Uattendoient; il se plaignit avec amertume du 
facheux contre-temps qui I’avoit prive du bonheur de prolonger un 
^ntretien si int^ressant pour lui. Chacun se retire. Le cardinal 
paroissoit tres-persuad^ qu’il avoit parl6 d la reine et en avoit re 9 U 
une boite. La dame de la Motte s’applaudit du sticcds de sa ruse. 
La d’OIiva, int^ressee au secret du r51e qu’elle venoit de jouer, fut 
f^en^ d Paris, et bien pay^ de sa complaisance; M. de la Motte 
el Villette, qui avoient simul^ les pas et les voix qonvenues pour 
abr^ger Tentreden, se r^unirent d madmne ^ la Motte, et tous se 
^licitdrent de cet heureux r4s\dtat. ’ II. 82-85. 

Alx>ut this time Messrs Boehmer and Basnage, jew^rs iq 
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Paris, were possessed of a necklace of diamonds of extraordi¬ 
nary vjilue and beauty. The price they fixed upon it 
1,800,000 llvres: it had been ofiered to the Queen, and rejected 
by her as too expensive. One of the Lavillettc forgeries 
nounced to the Cardinal that lier Majesty was very desirous^,of 
employing him in a secret negotiation of the greatest importance 
to lier, the details of which were entrusted to Madame laMotte* 
and would be by her revealed to the Cardinal. This secret nego¬ 
tiation was, of course, to purchase the necklace for the Queen up¬ 
on his own credit. The necklace accordingly is bought by the 
Cardinal for her Majesty: and sold in London by Madame la 
Mottfi. The jewellers come to an explanation with the Queen— 
and the Cardinal and Madsmie la Motte are put upon their trial. 
One of the dramatis persoiue is Cagliostro, a comjjound of mad¬ 
ness and imposture, who appears to have acquired a very ex¬ 
traordinary ascendancy over the mind of the CartlinaJ, but to 
brrvc* had no participation in the villany of Madame la Motte. 
In the trial, it aj)pcarcd, beyond all doubt, that the Cardinal 
was innocent, and that he had been completely tluped by 
Madame la Motte. Nor was there any reason, from the 
ev (i: : ,re, to believe that any guilt attached to the Queen, 
that Madrme la Motte had acted under her direction, or 
that slie had had any share in the deceit j)ractised%pon th6 
C'.ird nal. It stuck to her, however; and, during the French 
Ib.'vulutioi ., was made use of to increase tlie public hatred a- 
gi i.;v. that unfortunate woman. * Every honest Jacobin will, 
of coarse, believe that the Queen planned the whole scheme, 
r .( ’ ‘ d the money, and sacrificed Madame la Motte to save 
her V II reputation. For ourselves, we cannot see why as strict 
justice IS not as due to a queen as to any otlier person; and we do 
firmly bfelieve Marie Antoinette (whatever were her otlier faults) 
to have been innocent of this. The singularity of the story is, that 
a jiersori of the Cardinal’s age, dignity, and acquaintance with 
the world, should have been so miserulily duped by an adven¬ 
turer, whom any schoollioy, conversant wiUj Gil Bias, ought to 
have detected and handed over to the ptSlice. But the holy 
roan seems to have been quite mad with baseness and credulity. 
Much as bishops love queens, we do not think we have one 
on the Bench who could have been the dupe of Madame la 

The principal facts which the Abb^ touches on in the reign 

: Dutchess de Polignac, no doubt, was sent over to Bath by 

the to k( ep Madaihe la Motte quiet with money; but thi$ 

ggjlpjSir in all probability, the mere cowardice of the Court. 
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^ of Louis XV., are the dismissal of the Due d’Ai^uillon, the rc- 
of the Count dc Maurepas, the disgnico of the CliaKccllor 
upeou, the reestablislunent of the Parlijunent of Paris, the 
mj^imstrations of M. Turgot, Necker, Joly de Flem y, and the 
inftgues of the Abbe de Vcrniond, to put the Queen at the 
Inmd of aihtirs. After this comes the adininistmtion of Calonncy 
his dismissal, the recal of Necker, the JStates-Geiicral, and the 
Revolution. 

We have often observed, that thet e h no species of hatred 
grcaler than that vohich a man of medioo iUj hears to a man of 
genius* His reiich of thought, his successi'ul combinations and 
his sudden felicities, are never forgiven bv those whom nature 
has fashioned in a less perfect mould. I'he eagh; cannot scar, 
but the crows arc chattering against him. We have seen, in the 
course of our existence, many respectable, limited men, whose 
highest gratification it woultl have been to have tonnentod men 
of genius with red-hot pincers; and torn them limb from limb, 
victims to insulted mediocrity. Such arc the leelings of the 
excellent Abbe towards the minister Turgot, one of the wisest, 
most enlightened, and virtuous men that ever directed ih.e af¬ 
fairs of the French monarchy :—dismissed, at the first clamour 
against improvement, by the unfortunate timidity and irresolu¬ 
tion of Jfouis the XVlth. The appointment of the Count tie 
Segur to the ministry, instc:ul of the Count de Puysegur, is a 
very entertaining story; and serves, more thiui a thousand vo¬ 
lumes coiild do, to show in what maimer the affairs of that un- 
foilunate Court w'cre conducted. 

‘ Ce renvoi indispensable donna cependant du degout et dc I'emmi 
au comte de Maurepas; toute secousse dans le ininistere ou dans 
le gouvernement etoit un vrai tourmeut pour son anic, amie de la palx 
ot du repos; aussi quand le roi le consulta sur le successeur du prince 
de Montbarrey, il parut tr^s-peu dispos6 a designer queiqu’un, afin, 
disoit-il, de n’etre responsable de ses faits et gestes. Presse n^an- 
Inoins par Louis XVI, il indiqua le comte de Puys6gur, Ueutenant- 
gCuierai des arin6es, et grand’eroix de fordre de Saint-Louis : il ajouta 
qu’il lui croyoit des connoissances militaires et du talent; raais il 
n’engagea pas le roi a le nommer. 

* Pendant ce temps, le parti de la reine s’agitoit pour assurer a 
cette princesse une influence pr6pond6rante dans le gouvernement; 
la nomination d’un ministre de la guerre de son choix, y 6toit un 
acheniinement puissant. La reine Itoit done circonvenue afln de la 
determiner si user enfin de tout son ascendant sur le cceur et-Tesprit 
de son auguste epoux. Quel moment plus favorable S saisir pour 
“ ne pas etre refusee? La sante de M. de Maurepas dedinoit 
“ sensiblement; un acc^s de goutte, auqueK son grand %e renipfi- 
cheroit enfin de resister, pouvoit inopinement enlever ce ministre 
d la coiifiance du rd: il devenoit done instant de commencer d 
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“ 4tablir sa domination par le choix de ministres entidr^ent di- 
“ vou68. ” ^ 

Tels 6toient les conseila donnes a Marie-Antoinette. 

‘ Parnii les personnes admises dans rintimiti: de la reinc, ec trLfU- 
volt ie cointe de Bezenval, surnomme le Suisse de Cythere, grand'cn;ix 
de I’ordre de Saint-Louis. Sans cesse occupy de donner ^ sa niajcl>t4 
les preuves du plus entier dtivouement, il crut pouvoir lui proposer 
pour Ic ministere de la guerre Ic comte de Segur, lieutenant-g^n^ral, 
honiine capable, disoit-il, d^cor^ du premier ordre de I’Etat (celui 
du Saint-Esprit), niinistre dont le portc-feuille ne conttendroit jamais 
que le resultat des d^sirs de la souveraine. Ce choix fut agre6; des 
le soir m^me le comte de S6gur fut propos6 au roi. Louis XVI 
ch^rissoit la reine; si quelquefois il repoussoit avec duret6 les de- 
xnandes de son Spouse, c’^toit I’effet d*un premier mouvement qu’il ne 
pouvoit r^primer, et qui provenoit d’une Education negligee et d’un 
caractere que Ton n’avoit pas dompte dans les premieres ann^es de sa 
jeunesse: on pourroit ajouter que ses brusqueries avoient egaleraent 
pour cause la defiance de ses propres moyens. Cependimt on savoit 
generalement que Louis XVI, dans beaucoup d'occasions, aimoit k 
donner a son illustre compagne les t^inoignages de la plus vive ten- 
dresse. La demande du ministere de la guerre pour M. de Segur fut 
done accordee avec d’autant plus de plaisir et de promptitude, que les 
xioms de Segur et de Put/segur se confondant dans Tesprit du roi, il 
imagina, dans le premier moment, que le ministre prop(^se par 1^ 
reinc etoit celui indique par M. de Maurepas. ** Je Ic veux bien, 
dit Louis XVI; M. de Maurepas men a d^ja parle. ” La reine, 
satisfaite, mande a Tinstant le comte de Segur, le pr^sente elle-mdme 
au roi qui lui dit: “ Allez remercier M. de Maurepas qui m’a parlti 
** de vous. ” Le nouveau ministre se rend chez le comte de Maurepas 
pour lui exprimer toutc sa reconnoissance de la grSce signal^e dont le 
roi venoit de Thonorer. “ C’est a vous, monsieur le comte, ajouta- 
t-il, que j'en suis redevable. ” Le ministre principal, etonne de 
cette nomination inattendue dont le roi ne I’avoit pas encore entre- 
tenu, r6pondit a M. de S^gur avec s^cheresse: ** Je desire, mon- 
“ sieur, que le roi soit content du choix qu’il vient de faire, mais 
je vous asspre,que je n’y ai aucune part. ” Le resultat de cette 
entrevue, dont M. de S6gur vint bien vite rendre compte a la reine, 
dohna beaucoup d’inquietude au parti qui trioniphoit deja. 

* Le comte {de Maurepas sc crut supplant^; ct, dans un premier 
mouvement, il 6crivit au roi “ qu’il prioit sa majesty, puisque ses ser^ 
vites h’fetoient plus jugtjs utiles, de trouver bon qn’il se retirat k 
Porttrchartrairt pour sdigner sa sant^ et y terminer ses jours avec 
tradquilJite. ” Il donna en meme temps los ordres de tout dis- 
jpCMicl' pdUr son depart. M. de Maurepas m'appela chez lui poUr me 
l^eiidre' des papiero dont il avoit desire la communication; apris qu’il 
me ies 'eut remis, ilm^ fit, avec sa bieuveillance ordinaire, le r6cit 
de ce qui venoit d’amver, et me dit qu’il avoit pris la r^olution de 
ie retirer k Pbnt-chartrain. J’^tois occupe a la combattre avee 
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chaleur, lorsqu’on vint le chercher de la part du roi. L’appartement 
de M. de Maurepas 6toit le nicme qu’avoit occiipo niadame du 
£^ry; il communiquoit d celui du roi par un escalier derobe. Le 
inAistre descendit sur-le-champ, et trouva le roi et la reine reunis* 
qi| raccueillirent avec la plus grande bontc, et lui temoignerent Tun 
ct*rautre combien ils 6toient affectes d’un evenemcnt qui I’alfligeoit 
au point de vouloir les abandonner. Leurs majestes daignerent 
I’assurcr que jamais elles n’avoient eu I’intention de lui causer un 
pbreil desagr^ment. “ J’ai cru, ajouta le roi, que vous m’aviez in- 
“ dique le comte de Segur. —Non, sire, r^pondit M. de Maurepas; 
c’6toit le comte de Puysegur .—Eh bien! reprit aussit6t sa ma- 
jeste, M. de Segur n’est pas encore install6, je vais r^voquer sa 
nomination. ” La reine ajouta avec cette grace qui lui etoit toute 
particuliere : “ Je serais la premidrc a solliciter cette revoca- 
** tion, si la retraite d’un homme en qui le roi a mis si justement 
sa confiancc, devoit en etre la suite. ” M. de Maurepas, touche 
de tant de deference, crut devoir ne pas se laisser vaincre en genero¬ 
sity : il representa au roi que cette nomination etant cennue et faite 
** sur la demande de la reine, il etoit dc la dignite royale de la main- 
•** tenir ; que les bontes actuclles de leurs majestes le dedomma^oient 
** amplcment de cette meprise, qui lui avoit eifectivement fait croire 
“ qu’il n’ytoit plus digne de leur confiancc; qu’on pouvoit faire I’es- 
sai des talens du comte de Segur, et qu’il le secondcroit de son 
mieuxdpar respect pour le choix du roi et la protection de la 
« reine.” 

* Leuts majestes, charmyes de ce rysultat, ordonnerent au nouveau 
ministre de retoUrner chez M. de Maurepas le remercier, et dc ne 
rien faire sans ses conseils et son aveu. ’ 1. 543-8. 

As he advances in the Revolution, our good Abbe becomes 
very dull, and very foolish. Of the crimes and horrors of that 
miserable period of human history, there cannot be, and there 
arc not, two opinions: But though they failed in it, the French 
Lad a right to make the elFort for a better government* They 
Jived under a despotism which every wise and good man must 
have wished to dcistroy. There existed among them privileged 
peers, monopolizing all honours, offices, and distinctions, and 
exempt from burthens. They were governed by valets, mis¬ 
tresses, and chambermaids. Property had no security from 
royal rapacity, nor liberty from royal caprice. Such a state of 
things naturally engendered that uiiiversm hatred and contempt 
of their rulers which is the sure forerunner of revolutions. It 
so happened, that they brou^t upon themselves worse evUt 
than mey attempted to cure. This does not show, however, that 
there was no evil, and could be no cure; but only that they mis¬ 
took the cure. The Abb4 Georgel, indeed, is of a different 
opinion: and seems to suppose, that, the only legitimate ofcject 
for which thirty millions cu French people existeih the com- 
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fort and happiness of their King and Queen. By us, on this side 
of the water, it l ias occasionally been contended, that kings and 
queens were at first invented, and are still paid, fed, lodged o^d 
clothed, for tlic good and convenience of'their people;—^tniflhs 
which it would be wrong to insist upon too often, for fear kirWg 
should be reverencetl too little—but which it is right to brifig 
forward sometimes, lest kings should forget themselves into ty¬ 
rants, and subjects into slaves. 


A RT. VIII. Manuscrit de Vide dElbe. Des Bourbons ca 1815. 
Puhlie par le Comte -. 8vo. pp. 100. Ridgway, Lon¬ 

don, 1818. 


^T^hts is a very singular publication; and so greatly superior 
in merit to all the others wliich have either proceeded from 
the persons about Buonaparte, or been imposed upon the world 
as liiv. and theirs, that we are induced to take notice of it. The 
St Helena manuscript, by far the cleverest of the former produc¬ 
tions of this class, is now generally admitted not to be autlicntic; 
altliough the best informed persons, and those who intimately 
know both the man and the events,— arma vh umque ,—rfre agreed 
that it bears marks of some authority, and are disposed.to mink 
it the work of writers who have been much in Buonaparte's so¬ 
ciety. The tract now before us, is given to the world as his 
own work ; and a very absurd story is told in the Preface, which 
will probably have the effect of making most readers throw 
down the book as a clumsy fiction. The editor says, that Bgo- 
naparte^ sent for him at two o’clock in the afternoon, on the 20th 
February 1815, and made him wait while he wrote for an hour 
with a pencil; that he then gave him the paper to copy, which 
yras done with some difficulty, and was found to contain merely 
the argumetU or emUents of a treatise in several chapters; that 
between two and three in the morning of the 22d, he was called 
up and ordered again to attend, when Buonaparte dictated to 
hun till ten o’clock as quick as he could speak. ' He adds, that 
thot^h he wrote short-hand, fie had much difficulty in following 
bim, and was ^eveml times obliged to stop and rest his fingers, 
which cotdd not confrnue tbeir work; and he found that Buo- 



%mp^e*s rate of dictating was twenty octavo p^es in an hour. 

fiitigue, it seems, prevented him from finimin^ the ccq)y 
* ifore thfe 26th, whep Buonaparte left Elba, and intended to 
1% fible writing with him, as a sort of extended manifesto of 
iirii^ns a^Rst the Bourbons. Having known the jperson 
the St Helena-manuscript was sen^ the editor thought 
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it right to entrust him with this also, that he might make such 
'use of it as ‘ the Master * would be likely to sanction. 

* Now, all this story is on the face of it absurd and contradic« 
toiv. Who ever thought of writing a book in so preposterous an 
oraer? Who begins with composing the table of contents, and 
then filling them up? Those contents, too, occupy only 1‘oui sinall 
pages; and yet they took an hour^s writing. Tlfebook itself is 
seventy-six widely printed octavo pages, of only twenty-six lines 
to a page; yet it took about seven hours short*hand writing to 
finish. The rate of writing is said to have been twenty octavo 
pages an hour; which would give 140 pages instead of 76 ; un¬ 
less we suppose that the written pages were but half as large as 
the printed ones—which would make them contain only tliirteen 
short lines each; and any one may find, u})on trial, that ninety 
such pages could be easily read in an hour so deliberately, as 
to be taken down in short-hand word for word. Indeed, above 
twenty such pages could easily be written in the usual hand, 
within the space of an hour.—That Buonaparte should have 
made such an exertion, and tlien lost sight of the manuscript, 
by not requiring the extended copy to be delivered when he 
wanted to use it, is another incredible circuinsUince in this rela¬ 
tion. Finally, its coming through tlic same channel with an 
idinitted^ibrication, the St Helena manuscript, the authenti¬ 
city of which the present editor appears to recognise, is an ad¬ 
ditional reason for disbelieving every particular in the Preface. 

In answer to this most suspicious introduction of the work, it 
Is said that tlie whole account thus given is a fiction, used for 
the purpose of concealing the real channel through which Buo¬ 
naparte has transmitted the manuscript; that the manuscript 
was written to his dictation; and that persons of undoubted 
credit have seen it in the handwriting of one well known lor his 
intimate connexion with the alleged author. Against external 
evidepce, such as this of the handwriting, there is no contend¬ 
ing ; and, if the fact be so, * wc must conclude, that at least 
the piece in question comes from those who are about Buona¬ 
parte, and in his Confidence; but then it must be admitted, 
that they are die most foolish of mankind, to usher in their work 
to the public, with a tale which prepossesses every judicious 
reader against its claims to authenticity; trumping up this story, 

^ The manuscript, we understand, is still in England; and we 
have been informed, on authority that leaves no room for hesitation, 
that the writing has been recognised as that of the person most in 
Buonaparte’s confidence, by a most honouralpe individual, alike dis¬ 
tinguished for his antipathy to the crimes of the Ex-Emperor, and 
his contempt of the vindictive spirit displayed against some of hji 
adherents. , i 
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to conceal from, our view the channel through which tlie work 
has been conveyetl, and yet asserting its authenticity, in such a 
manner as almost inevitably leads to a discovery of it. 

Upon the internal evidence afforded by the work itself^ we arc 
miwilling to waste much time. It would be a vain attemptito 
compare its style and manner with those of an author of whom 
we possess so few authentic productions. And then Uiere are 
€omc topics always at hand, to meet any objections that might be 
urged from such intrinsic qualities. It we show some gross blim- 
<Ier in fK>int of fact, which the allegctl author never could have 
cominitlcil, the answer is, that this proves it no forgery,—for such 
eiTors won] J have been avoided by a fabricator. If inaccuracies 
in language, or even grammar, are detected, they are ascribed 
to cleriau or typographical mistakes; if we say that many 
things are told unlike all that hat! ever before been known of 
the events in question, wc are reminded that this is the real and 
secret history of those events, and that it may be expectecl to 
contain novelties; while, if we com})laiii that there is nothing in 
the story beyond what was already known to every body, an in~ 
fercncc is drawn in favour of its truth, from its unpretending sim¬ 
plicity, and its consistency with facts of common notoriety. Upon 
the source, therefore, from which this piece proceeds, we shall 
offer no further remarks. Its merits as a piece of compositioiijt 
and its force as an argument in behalf of the late, and against 
the present dyna^y, require a few observations. 

The style of the work is vigorous, concise and rapid. Every 
sentence Inis some material fact or remark; and the effect of the 


whole is striking, not so much from any epigrammatic turn in the 
langtu^e, as from the nervous manner of the narrative or obser¬ 
vation, and the f'ulne^ of the matter, which almost over-informs 
tlic diction. At the same time, witli one or two exceptions, w'e 
look in vain for any new or even little known facts, or for any 
reflexions remarkable either by their originality or depth. ^ We 
shall give a specimen or two of the cofnposition as w’e proc^d. 
Let us now attend a litde to the train of the argument, which is 
extremely hollow and inconclusive, though specious. 

The author begins with Henry IV., and gives a sketch of his 
changes of religion, probably in order to defend Buonaparte 
lixim the charge of trifling with it in Egypt and elsewhere. Un¬ 
doubtedly that great prince is open to the accusation of making 
Iiis belief or at least the publick profession of it, subservient 
to polidcal purposes. He. was born and bred a protestant; forced 
to ffoandou that faith at his marriage, and eager to return to it 
M 9000 ;^ he regained his liberty; for he then declared his al>> 
hav^ ocwimiilsory, Ventre ** said hq 

||S|ldrds, when he founa there was no carrying bis point 
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^ out conforming to tlie national fiiith,—“ Paris mnt hien ime 
Messe.** He once more perlbrmcd abjuration, was received 
into the bosom of the Catholic Church, uiul accused ever alter 
i/by.the Huguenots of ingratitude, and by the Rotuiiuists of iii- 
sintecrity,—‘ La caque sent toujours le hareng^ ’ siiid the latter. 

He then coiiteruls that the third dynasty of France, that of 
the Capet race, was extinguished in the same manner, with the 
two first dynasties; tliat every legitimate government begirts by 
overturning a prior legitimate government; that the Ca})ets hav¬ 
ing thus succeeded to'the Carlovingian kings, as they did to the 
Merovingian race, were in their turn replaced by the Republicic, 
—w'hose foundations were laid in the assent of the j>eople, 
exactly as those of all the others had been. He enumerates the 
recogintions of twenty-three sovereign states, cither by trt^aty 
or by embassy, or by solemn publick declaration. These acts 
of stale were performed successively betw^een the 15th June 
1792, when Genoa acknowledged the Repiihlick, and the 27th 
• March 1802, when England herself iua<lo with it the treaty of 
Amiens. Soon after, the Concordat witii tlie Pope, who had 
recognised it in his tenTj)oral cajxicity, added the ssmetiou of the 
head of the Catliolic church ais such. The present King who 
fcad emifjjrated in 1791, took refuge fii-st in Cohlcntz, then ih 
Turin; tht^u moved to Verona, to the Austrian dominions, to 
Ilussiii, and afterwards was obliged to seek for safety in Eng¬ 
land; having been successively driven from all those retreats by 
the Princes to whom he applied for protection. Even in Eng¬ 
land, he was only allowcil to take the title of Comte de Lille, and 
was never recognised as King. The Revolution, in short, luid al¬ 
tered the state of things completely in everv essential particular; 
it was no conflict of parties or families for power or for terri¬ 
tory, but an insurrection of the wliolc nation against the unjust 
and oppressive privileges of a few. The change was <x)mplete, 
and, together with the civil and foreign wars tliat accompanied 
it, left tne country new-modelled in constitution—legal and judi¬ 
cial system—distribution of property, honours, and employ¬ 
ments and ecclesiastical establisliment. The author thus rapid- 
« ly and nervously sketches tlie result of these prodigitnis changes. 

. * Tout ce qui etait le r^sultat de&6v6nemen8 qui s’^taientsuccM^s 

depuis Clovis, c^sa d’etre. Tous les chaugeniens ^talent si avan- 
tageux au peuple, qu’ils s’opir^ent avec la plus grande facility, et 
qu’en 1800 il ne restait plus aucun souvenir ni des anciens privileges 
des provinces, ui de leurs anciens souverains, ni des anciens parle- 
mens et baillages, ni des anciens dioceses; et pour remonter k Tori- 
giae^de tout ce qui existait, il suffisait d’aller rochercher la loi noa- 
. velle qui I’avait etabii. La moitle du territoire avait change de pro- 
prietaires; les paysans et les bourgeois s’en etaient enridiis. Las 
progres de ragricalture, des manufactures, et de I’indgetrie, surpa#^ 
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serent toutes les esperances. La France presenta le spectacle de 
plus de trente millions d’habitans circonscrits dans desIimitesnatureL 
les, ne composant qu’une seule classe de citoyens, gouvern6s par une 
seule loi, un seul reglement, un seul ordre. Tous ces changemens 
^taient conformes au bicn de la nation, d ses droits, a la justice, et 
aux luiiiieres du siecle. * pp. 20, 21. 

Buonaparte and his dynasty arc here represented as equally 
(to usc'this newfangled phrase) with the Rcpublick.— 
The evils of turbulence, botli at home and in relation to dangers 
from abroad, had sickened the nation of the republican go- 

vcrnracul.‘ Une voix unanime, sorti du fond des campagnes, 

du milieu des villes, ct du seiii des camps, dcmaiida qu’en con- 
servant tons Ics principcs de la republique, on etablit dans le 
gouvernemeut un systeine hcreditaire qui mit les principes et 
les interets de la Revolution a. Tabri des factions et de I’influ- 
ence de rct)*anger. ’ By three several solemn acts f)f the people 
Buonaparte’s dynasty, we are told, was called to the thnme; it 
was coiisccrated by the hcjul of the Catholic church, and ac¬ 
knowledged by all the powers of Europe except England. Even 
she recognised liis consulship; and this author relates, on this 
subject, an anecdote, which is among the very few novelties in 
his work. There was, it seems, a proposition made Ijy our gc- 
vernment, tlirough Lord Wliitworth, offering tr) recognise him 
as King of France, if he would cede Malta. This strange of¬ 
fer is said to have been made to a Count Malhouet, who con¬ 
veyed it, through Joseph Biioiia}iarte, to his brother. How¬ 
ever, tliere can l)e no doubt thfit we so far recognised his title, 
as to treat with him both in 1806 and 1814. 

The inference intended to be deduced from these details is, 
that Buonaparte’s dynasty was, in all respects, legitimate, and 
that he wjwj deprived of his rightful crown. One short answer 
is sufficient:—Neither upon his own principle.s, as evinced 
throughout his conduct, nor upon those of the restored family, 
nor upon those of more liberal politicians, can any wrong what¬ 
ever 1^ said to liave been done by his dethtpnement. ne can¬ 
not complain, who cared not for any title to power, nor any 
right to territory, except brute force; but despoiled all whet 
stood in Uie way of his aggrandisement, nor ever consented to li¬ 
mit, his ambition, except b^ his means of Ratifying it. Th^ 
cajinot be expected to admit his claims who would, with per¬ 
fect consistency, have objected to Hugh Capet’s title, until loiig 
possession had cured its defects. Nor ought the foreign States, 
#h 0 , through fear of his arms, that is, under duress, acknow- 
him, and even aided him in his projects, to be accused 
di^febnsistency, if they have taken the earliest opportunity to 
tn||p off his yoke. But least of all do tlie arguments we have 
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been surveying affect the more enlightened views which ought 
to regulate all such inquiries; for, the best reason against per¬ 
mitting him to reign was the incortipatibility of his sway w’ith 
the peace of Europe, and the interests of France herself;—a 
reason which would apply to any tyrant and conqueror, wliatever 
might be the strength of his title—a reason wmieh justifies the 
resistance of neighbouring states to the most ancient dynasty, as 
clearly as it vindicates the resistance of any one people to their 
most fegitimafe oppressors. It is true, that this author forms a 
very ililferent estimate of Buonaparte’s govornn»ent, and of the 
benefits which it w'as calculated to confer both upon its subjects 
and its neighbours.—‘ Les rois ’ (says he) * s’cmpresscrent do le 
rccorniaitrc; tons virent avec plaisir cettc modification faite a la 
Ilepiiblique, qui raettoit la France en hurtnonic avec le roste de 
I’Europe, et consolidoit Ic boiihour de I’etat de cette Gj'ajide 
nation. * And again—‘ Ce fut une monarchie constitutionellc 
et temperce. * 

In the same strain of argument, he goes on to show how 
Buonapiirtc’s family were allied with all the ancient royal fa¬ 
milies of Europe by marriage. With this statement w'e need 
not give ourselves much trouble, except to take notice of a story 
very confidently related relative to his ov^ n marriage with Maria 
Louisa. It seems that the question was for a considerable time 
debated in the council at Paris, whether he should marry the 
Grand Dutcliess Anne of Russia, or a Princess of Saxony. 
TJie Emperor Alexander is represented as very willing to give 
his sister in marriage; but as anxious to have a stipulation made 
respecting her religion. Caul incourt is mentioned as the chan¬ 
nel of this communication. Then it is asserted, that w hile those 
discussions were going on, the Emperor of Austria testified his 
surprise that his family were overlooked. The Count de Nar- 
bonne, tlie French governor of Trieste, and’ Prince Swartzen- 
berg, his ambassador at Paris, are stated to have been the bear¬ 
ers of his wishes, that an Austrian princess should be chosen. 
These despatches w^pre received at Paris, discussed in tlie coun¬ 
cil, and the determination formed by a majority in favour of the 
Austrian alliance, all in one day. /Phe author positively de¬ 
nies the common report, of this marriage liaving been a secret 
article of the treaty of Vienna in 1809; and he enumerates all 
the great officers who assisted at the deliberations, and are, with 
one exception, still living and of various parties, as knowing the 
truth of the matter. Allhou^j^ we certainly are very far from 
thinking that the present conduct of the peat jiowei-s should be 
influenced by the recollection of any thing which they were for¬ 
merly compelled, by the force of Buonaparte’s arms, to do or 
to bear, yet we cannot help thinking that any voluntary act4 
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of submission) to gain his favour, and profit by his influence^' 
nuiy fairly be cited as reasons for their showing him personally 
all the forbctirance which their duty to their own subjects and 
tlie peace of Europe allo\i'S. 

We |)ass over the sketch which the author next gives of the 
iinportiint campaigns that led to his heroes downfal, and of the 
different attempts at an accommodation before the first march to 
Paris. The failure of these is ascribed to his determination not 
to suffer the disniembcrinent of France; and the Allies are said 
never to have thought of die Bourbons down to the latest stage 
of their progi-ess—not even in the negotiations of February 1814* 
The restoration is then charged with being merely an act of 
military power, performed by foreign armies, without the inter¬ 
vention of the nation. We are told that ‘ kin^s are made for 
the people, not the people for them ; * that Lewis XVIII. is an 
illegitimate prince, or usurper, because he did not appeal to the 
country, but only to a small minority of the senate, deliberating 
in a place occupied by foreign troops; and that the only way 
ill which he could have confinned his title, and mode the Fourth 
Dynasty be forgotten, was by adopting all the changes of die 
Ilepublic and the institutions of the Empire—cordially promoting 
to his favour those who had the confidence of the nation—fol¬ 
lowing the example of Henry IV., who, to conciliate die peo¬ 
ple, turned his back on his own companions in arms—and re¬ 
collecting always, that a King of France is nothing, who docs 
not reign in the hearts of the French. Some of these prin¬ 
ciples are sound enough, no doubt; but we marvel diat they 
tihould find a place in a dissertation pretending to [iroceed from 
Buonaparte, and, at any rate, written in his defence. We are 
then told, that Lewis XVIII. having ascended the throne by 
his older tide, as representative of the third race, all the clergy, 
proprietors, and nobles who suffered by the Revolution, have 
the same rights to be restored; and are discontented accord¬ 
ingly; while the nation is alarmed at their claims, and the 
Court endeavours to keep them quiet by promising them that 
in time they will be satisfied. The concluihng chaptelCs of the 
tract thus sum up the charges against the King on the one 
hand, and the grounds of discontent among the people on the 
odi<^. We only extract a small part of two passages, which are 
vehem^tly and not unsuccessfully composeef. 

* Le tr6nje de la troisi^me dynastie a r^duit en c^Mlres; il n’ex- 
iate plus:: la pretention de s’y asseoir estinaensge; c’ests’enfoncer au 
miUea ffun /ilpius brouijlard, pour tomber cUms un precipice.—Le sys- 
jj^n^ actuel qui r^git la Franca, est tout orvuei/, arUtraireyeontramc^ 
iion, et^ausKlei ce qui a ^lev^ une nouvelm barri^re entre les Bour- 
^ 1e peuple* Or^il et pr&Vratre—'Louis r$gne par la grace 
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dc Dieu: il ne recoT'nalt ni contrats aticicns, ni trontrats modernes : 
il ne reconnait ni leS iirivileges du royaume, ni ties provinces: tout 

a peri; il ne rosto que lui. Il donno, pour rcnplacer ties corps na- 
tionaux, une charteqiii emane de lui soul. Coniradidion et — 

il SLipprime l‘.i feodalite, et so declare regner on verta du droit IV; )dal. 
Il proclatne regalite des citoyens, i'irrevocabilite des ventos dos do- 
maines natiouaux, le libre exoiciee do tons los cultos, et il n’a;: >r lo 
autour de lui, dans le palais coinnie dans radiniuistratioa, que des 
homines dont les intorets et rexittenoe sont lies au retabiisweinont ties 
privileges, a la resiliation des ventes des domaines, et a rintoierance 
religieuse. Il proniit ii raruieo la conservation dc ses droits, et il ar- 
hore le pavilion blanc; et il ne s'entoure, n’accorde de co’ifiance, 
ii’onvre son coeur qu’aux oftieiers cbouans, emigres, ou vondeens. II 
£se dit etre fier de la gloire nationalc, et il reconnait ne devoir son 
trone qu’au Prince ,11 egent d’Angleterrc ; ct il signe les plus bon- 
teusos et desbonorantes transactions.—Il est garde, il cst au pouvoir 
d’une arraee qui est toute entierc Tarniee de la nation. Les annees 
^trang^Tcs quittent la France, et Louis n'est encore d’accord sur rien 
avec scs peuples ; pas nienvc sur la nature du sennent qu’il doit en 
exiger !!—La moniie d’un descendant de Sesostris etait jilacce de- 
puis plusicurs siecles dans la salle intericure' de la grande pyraniide; 
elle t'tait revGtue de tons les attribus de la souverainet^, et posee sur 
le trone ou s’etaient assis ses aneetres. Lorsque les pretres de Mem¬ 
phis voulurcnt la presenter aux hommages des Egyptiens, elle tomba 
en poussiere; elle n’etait plus en rapport avec ratmospliere et la 
chaleur du soleil. ’ p. 71-76. 

* La charte, il cst vrai, garantit Tegalite des citoyens, la liberty 
de la presse, Tirrevocabilite des ventes des bions nationaux, la sup¬ 
pression des droits feodnux, et la legion d’honneur: mais cette ga- 
rantie n’est que noininale, puisque la cbanibre des pairs est en majo- 
rit6 coinpos6e d’individus ayant un interet conlraire a ces principes ; 
que presque tous ont fait la guerre a la nation, perdu leurs privileges 
et leurs bieng, et n’ont d'int6r6ts que ceux detruits par la Revolution ; 
que la chambre des deputes devant etre eiue suivant le inode qu’ii 
plaira au Roi d’etablir, ne donne auciine gurantie & la nation pour la 
defense de ses droits. Cette consideration est d’une telle-importance) 
qu’elle annulle entierement la charte, puisqu’elle ne se lie au peuple 
quo par le mode d’elftction.—L’arraee voit tous les jours vanter avec 
enthousiasme les soldats de la Vendee et de I’^migration: elle ne lit 
dans les journaux, on n’imprime que les plus odicuses calomnies pour 
ternir sa gloire. Cela seul est suffisant pour la rendre irr^concilioble 
avec les Bourbons, et accroitre chaque jour la repugnance qu’elle 
rcssent pour des princes revenus sur le trone par le secotirs 
500,000 bayonnetles ennemies. Comment I’armee pourrait-elle ja¬ 
mais s’attacher 'k des princes ennemis de sa gloire, Strangers 4 toutea 
ses grandes et meniorables journees ? Le peuple tout entier se ydt 
mepace du retour du regime fepdal des privileges: il ne sera plus 
appeie 4 partager les honheurs, hnus seulement a supporter tout^ 1^ 
VOL. XXX. NO. 60, G g 
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charges; i] est rentre sous le joug de ses maitres: ses enfans scront 
soldats, jamais officiers : le chemin des honneurs civils de la magis- 
trature, des annees, lui est ferm6 desormais saus retour—sentiment 
d’autant plus p6nibie, qu’il n’est pas un village qui n’ait donnd nais* 
sance ^ un g6n6ra), ou a un colonel, ou ii un capitaine, ou a un pr6- 
fet, ou a un jugc, ou h un administrateur, qut s’^tait 61ev6 par son 
propre m^rite, et illustr^ sa famille et son pays. C’est ce qui lui 
dbiinait pour la quatriemc dynastie ce sincere attachement, qui lui 
fait dire que si Louis de Bourbon est le roi des nobles^ Napoleon est 
le roi du peiiple. ’ p. 66-69. 

We have quoted these passages, not as containing any tiling 
like ail accurate statement of the facts, but because tliey unquest- 
tionably suggest some of the points which it is most material 
for tlie present: govemment of France to keep constantly in 
view* Wo j hall now oiler a few observations ujion the princi¬ 
pal matters connected with the very interesting subject of this 
publication. These topics naturally arrange themselves under 
three heads; tlie Dethronement of Buonaparte, and the conduct 
of his successors; his Detention as a prisoner; and his Treats 
ment in that custody. The remarks which we have to submit 
to the readei* inion each of these points, are dictated by no fao 
tioUs feeling; for we believe that the parties which divide thi« 
country hinge upon any thing rather than tlic subject \)f Buomf- 
parte: Neither tlo they })roceed from any vehement feelings to¬ 
wards the individual, whom we are unable to admire with some 
persons, because we regard him as a conqueror and a tyrant;, 
whom yet we cannot view as tlie only bad ruler and bad neigh¬ 
bour that ever existed, because we find otlier princes eager to 
follow his example. A regard for truth and justice—an an¬ 
xious desire to promote the peace of the world—a jealous feel¬ 
ing for the honour of our country—alone influence us in the 
remarks which follow; and, satisfied that our motives are pure, 
and knowing that our opinion is impartial, we fearlessly give it 
to the pubii^, in the very confident expectation that the candid 
part of the community will receive it favourably. 

I. The right to dethrone Buonaparte, we conceive to have 
been neither more nor less than the right of self-defence, exei^- 
cised by all the neighbouring governments which he had in suc¬ 
cession attacked,,despoiling them of their provinces, and endan- 
l^eriiig their existence. We*nc^ not here inquire minutely into 
grounds of the various ivars which he had wc^ed a^inst 
tbti^ ; nmr w|U it materially afik:t the argument,, if tt shomd be 
adl^tted that in cme ^or two cases they were the aggressors, and 
just cause of quarrel; The broad fact is altogether unde* 
that he had ^voted his life to he enjojh 
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eel means of indiilgin^r this inastcr-jjassion aniplc bcyoml all 
ll»rmer inoasiire; anti that Friuico, micItM- his tlominio::, liud be¬ 
come the very scourge of Kiiropo. In some instances, her coii- 
uiicsts may have benefited the })cople wiicise bad niiers she over¬ 
threw, aiid wliosc barbarous institut'oes she tjestrovcil: but as 
caaujnest was her main r):/)eet, and refoi io only incidental to the 
pursuit of it, and prob.'jiily not at a!i desired fetr its own sake, 
no man can seriously pretend that tlie s’, st-m was beneficial and 
safe, though it might be allowable in eases to R'joice, that 

out of its getieral mischiefs partial e^ iod had arisen. Of this 
overgrown ])ower, and })iircly niilitarv and con(|iiering scheme, 
Buonaparte was the lile and sou!; there was ewery re.ason to 
expexL that Ids removed would restore the I'reiich people to 
peactjfsil habits; and though no one can denht, that had he 
contimied in powder, the elfects of tlie late wav wfudd have been 
perceived in a considerable change of CA)mluct, prescribed by 
circumstances rather than inclination, it seems clear that the 
Kafcty of Europe I’equii’ed his being tiisjilaced. Nor is it any 
answer to say, that France remains a pow erful and an ambitious 
country; and that at some future time she may be a dangerous 
neighbour under the Bourbons. Human policy is always oc- 
ii» deciding amidst a choice of dlfliculties; and in the 
practical management of affairs; it is w^lsdom to ]ircfer the course 
which ensures safety for the longest period of time, though the 
danger, after all, may only be wrarded olf, and the evil day at 
last may come. 

The pretension set up by Buonaparte that bis throne was le¬ 
gitimate, anti that his dynasty stood |>rcclse!y in the same predi¬ 
cament with those which preceded it, involves a palpable ftd- 
lacy. ^We argue the question on its true grounds of general 
expediency and popular right, not of the exploded and unin¬ 
telligible doctrines of hereditary claims; tnul, when we say tliat 
an hereditary is preferable to any other title, it is only because 
the transmission of supreme power from fiitlicr to son lias been 
found most beneficial, upon the whole, to the people, for whom, 
and for whose good, both the cesnstitution of all power, and 
the laws of its devolution, arc appointed."^ But, in whichever 
way we take the question, there is a sopliisni in Buonaparte's 
argument, which consists in applying to the beginning of his 
dynasty,! and to himseltj its founder, the principles which every 
one is .disposed to admit rejecting all ilynasties, provided 
they have been long established. Tfius, thtiugii we may^dmit 
tliat his title was ns good as Hugh Cujiet’s ^the butcher’s son *), 


* Dante alludes to this in the Purgatmio, where, it must be con- 
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to apply this case to that of his ilethronemcnt, wc must trans¬ 
port ourselves back to ITu^h Capet's time, and ask who would 
have crictl out very much at his being removed by some more 
fortunate adventurer ? lluonaparte stood in this predicament; 
but he applies to his ca^-e, not the case of the founder of the third 
race, but that ol‘ the dynasty, after it had been consolidated by 
the succession of ages. I’liat he slunild have been overthrown, 
not by the people, but by the force of foreign arms, is no doubt 
deeply to be lamented oti every account—for the sake of the 
French people, as well as of good principle all over the w'orld, 
Flis elevation to power was the w^ork of the army unquestion¬ 
ably ; but it had, in a great degree, the assent of the nation; luid 
it was, at all events, })crfonned by Frenchmen alone. Tlic na¬ 
tion, we do not doubt, wdiatever may Iiave been the wish of the 
soldiery, at last desired his dowiifal; but they unfortunately ef¬ 
fected it tlji’ough the intervention of strangers, after their own 
troops had been discomfited; and it is still more to be lament¬ 
ed, that those strangers were die tbuiulers of tlic fifth, or the re¬ 
storers of the third dynasty, (whichever maybe the most correct 
form of speech), w'ithout any consultation of the popular opinion. 

But it is, in our opinion, of little consequence now to inquire 
into the title of Lewis XVIII. He has, in many tliipgs, bce^ 
ill advised; lie ought to have tlirown himself more on the coun¬ 
try ; he should have made his style more conformable to the 
fact that he became the king of revolutionized France; he 
should have spoken less of legitimacy in the midst of institutions 
W'liich all rest upon the overthrow of the old government, and 
which he nevertheless must support. But it simifies compara¬ 
tively little what family fills the throne, provided tlie peace of 
the country be preserved, the great improvements effected by 
the revolution perpetuated, and the sti'ucture of a free constitu¬ 
tion completed, of which these changes have laid the foundation. 
It seeips quite impossible that any king can long rei^n in France 
who will not conform himself to the new' order of things, and the 
universal opinion and feeling of the country. Lewis XVIII. 
lias given ample prwfe, particularly since the dissolution of the 
Chambei: of Deputies in 1816, that he is sensible of this trudi. * 
Kp serious attempts, we think, are to be apprehended, as long aa 
^ liyes, to revive the wild project of the emigrants, and undo 



mi^es the founder of the Third Hace speak in rather lu- 
' lie terms of his descendants. 

^ J* /iU raSce delta rmla 
eke la terra Cristiana tuftd aduggiat 
Sit che bum frvAta rado se ne sehidnia, 

-^-Figliuol Jui d*un beccaio di Parigi, ’ &c. SiC, 
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what the revolution has effected. The numbers and the influ¬ 
ence of those who are interested in sudi a countcr-rcvclutioii, 
must daily diminish; and the probability is, that tlie Crown will 
be transmitted to princes who will very sof)n }3erceive, whatever 
may be their previous disp(»sitions, that, to govern at all, they 
must give up such fatal schemes, and will sacrifice to the secu¬ 
rity of the dynasty, their gnititudc tow'ards its iiulividual sup¬ 
porters, w'^hich perhaps they would not have abaiKl‘)ned for the 
interests of the nation. The longer the reigning numarch lives, 
the more stable will the government become, and tin; more ine¬ 
vitable this course of policy in his successors. In tlie mean 
time, the constitution is not stationary. The progress of discus¬ 
sion; the intercourse with cnliglitenod men in England; the 
growing opinion even in the Court, that a popular goverujneut 
provides for the security of the tliroue, while it draxvs forth the 
resources of the country—all tend to con.solidate and to improve 
the monai'chy, and reduce it to tlie limited tV>rni w Inch ensures 

many advantages both to the rulers and tlie people in this 
country. 

II. We have stated the necessity of dethroning Buonaparte: 
—^tlic complete securing of his person apjicars to be an unavoid- 
^ible consequence of tlie same necessity. As long as he w'as at 
large, either in France or elsewhere, he became a rallying point 
to the disaffected ami the discontented. While there was a 
possibility of his again mounting the throne, the great re¬ 
mains of his party never could he expect'd to disperse and 
form new connexions. While he contiemed at large, no evuni 
could despair of liis fortunes, alter the extraoi’dinaiy events of 
1815. That he sliould remain quiet, was as impossible as that 
he should prove inoffensive if lie moved. His residence must at 
all times be the focus of intrigue to the enemies of the restored 
government, both in France and in 1‘oreign sttites. 7'lien, if his 
confinement was absolutely necessary, his banisliment seemed 
almost equally essential. A place of custody was retjuired, 
which should not 4 >n]y be secure, but appear so. Not only must 
his escape be-rendered impossible, but it must strike all man¬ 
kind as liopeicss. Nothing else could wean IVosn him the at¬ 
tachment of his followers; nothing else could turn the minds of 
the French people towards their new condition, witli undivided 
interest and affection; nothing else could deprive revolutionary 
faction of its resource and incentive, or ordinary political dis- 
, content of the tendency to degenerate into disaffection. While 
Buonaparte was expected—and he was#surc to live in men’s 
hopes, as long as his return was not made physically impossible 
—no such thing as party, and consequently no free constitution 
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could grow up in France ; every opposition must be the faction 
of the ex-eniperor, and its tendency must be rebellious. The 
rest of Europe, as well as France, had the same interest in his 
effectual confinement; and no country more than our own. To 
say nothing of the interest which we above all nations have in a 
peaceable neighbourhood being maintained, the progress of iin- 
provcmejit at home was not merely checked, but nearly sto})l, 
by the universal prevalence of alarm, while the greatest ()f all 
our dangers continue to menace from abroad. To every }>ro- 
position of]*eform,how temperate soever, one answer w'as reatiy— 

‘ The storm still rages without, threatening each moment to 
‘ level all before it; this is no time for touching the beams in 
‘ order to repair our house; let the hiirricane pass away, and we 
‘ shall then strengthen the building by removing what time has 
* rotted. ’—Any attemj)t to secure Buoiiajiarte’s person, wliich 
did not manifestly render his liberation impracticable, would 
have left too much grous’d for men’s fears, to get over this con¬ 
stant objection to all wise ineasprcs, and thi.s standing dei'enco, 
of all rnisgovernment and abuse. 

It seems equally clear, that England was the power most fit to 
be entrusted with the custody of his person. Our interest in 
the pub]ick peace of Enrrqie was less biassed by selfish c(»nsi-,, 
derations; we were Jess likely to use our power over him as a 
means of aimovancc to others; onr high character for honour 
and bunnuiity, gave a pledge that no unnecessary harshness 
w’ould be nsLiI, and no ground afforded tior tlic suspicions 
usually attendant iqnaj the kee])ers of tlethroned Monarchs 
when they pay tlio delit <;f nature before the accustomed time. 


The place clsosen, is admitted by all competent jntlgcs to be 
well adaj)tc(l to the nujin object of perfect and manifest security, 
with no other draw'l);u'ks upon the eoiniort of tlie prisoner than 
its distance and its confined, limits—both of whicfi are essenti¬ 


ally necessary for fnlfijling the conditions, both being required 
to render the confinement eoTn})lete, and to make its complete¬ 
ness apparent. For these reasons, no opposition seems to have 
been offered in the House of Commons, and hardly any in the 
Lords, to the Bill's fin' enabling the Government to detain Buo- 
niifsartc. The necessity of the measure was universally felt, and 
tlie reasonableness of the provisions for carrying it into effect, 
adinitt^. No marj, however, was barbarous enough to assert^ 
that the eonffnemeiit should be perpetual ; all seemed ready to 
grgiit, tjbi^ as soon as the peace of France and of Europe would 
allow of his liberation, jhis celebrated prisoner should be set free. 

stated in express terms, we believe on all sides, 
durih^ the very brief discussion which arose on the question. 
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III. It was understood wkli equal distinctness,—and indeed 
every consideration ot* justice, of* Innnanity, of policy, plainly 
dictates,—that the smallest degree of rcstrjiint necessary for sate 
custody, is alone to be employed. I'he confinement is merely 
for securing liis person, and not at nil for punishing him. The 
necessity which alone justified tlie imprisonment, ought to limit 
its rigours. We have no right to impose a single restriction 
n}) 0 ii him, that is not aV)solutely necessary for preventing his c- 
scape. It is becoming the generosity of the English character, 
that so great an enemy, -now fallen so low, and by'the fortune 
of war placed in our Iiatuls, should be treated with every indul¬ 
gence which his sale custody will allow. Ti»c case is un})recc^ 
dented ; it rests on its own merits. The detention, though re¬ 
pugnant to no prineijile in tlie law of nations, can be sanc¬ 
tioned by no ex})ress authority, nor justified by any former ex¬ 
ample. The peculiar exigence of the situation ; the extremity 
of the case—must be the surest ground of the proceeding; and 
|.he j)lea of necessity, proverbially so often abused by i)ower, is, 
alter all, .the best defence of our conduct. In circumstances 
like these, a regard for our t)wn character, as w'ell as for what 
is riglit in itself^ imperiously j)rescrilics tlic duty and the policy 
^f rather erring on the side of indulgence, it concerns the ho¬ 
nour of tTic country most materially, to inquire whether this line 
of conduct has been pursued. A very general belief prevails, 
both in England and on the Continent, that the treatment of 
the prisoner is unnecessarily harsh. The unlbrtunate, no doubt, 
arc apt to complain beyond measure. The friends wlio still ad¬ 
here to fallen greatness, are prone to exaggeration, while they 
echo those complaints,—-the rather that they feel a sort of ex¬ 
cuse for an artifice which, if not pious, is at least disinterested. 
Much of what has appeared, therefore, we lay wholly aside in 
our endeavours to ascertain the kind of treatment which Buona¬ 
parte experiences; and v/e confine ourselves at present to the 
consideration of the documents recently given to the publick by 
Mr O’Meara, tlie, respectability of whose character is beyonii 
all question,—the facts stated by whom have been wholly im- 
contradicted. 

When we speak thus of Mr O’Meara, it is not merely in con¬ 
sequence of private inquiries among persons abundantly com- 
•pet^ to judge, and altogether unprejudiced in his tavour; 
simple testimony is publicldy borne to his character by Doctor 




long been honoured with the friendship the Duke of Glo’ster, 
haling lived formerly in his ftiihily^ and whose own respectable 
family is well known and esteemed in the city where we write. 
It is Through Dr Ferguson, who describes him as ^ his inmt 
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intimate friend^ * that Mr O’Meara has given his correspond¬ 
ence to the publick. Captain Maitland, to whom Buonaparte 
surrendered, adds his unequivocal sanction to the evidence of 
Dr Ferguson; lie states, that during his whole experience in 
the navy, he ‘ never had the pleasure of sailing with an ofheer 
in his situation who sa fully met his expectations; ’ he adds, 
that he ‘ has every reason to believe his jirofcssional abilities to 
be of the first class, and that this is the opinion of some of the 
oldest and most respectoble surgeons in the navy;’—that dur¬ 
ing a very sickly period on board his ship, ‘ his attention and 
tenderness to tHie men were such as to call forth his warmest 
a]>probation, and the grateful allection of both officers and 
men; ’—and that, had lie another ship, ‘ he knows no man in 
the service he should wish to have for surgeon so much as Mr 
O’Meara. ’ 

The manner of his ajipointment to St Helena next merits 
our attention. Tlie place was not of his own seeking—but be¬ 
stowed in consequence of Captain Maitland’s recommendation, 
who applieil to Lord Keith ibr the assistance of Mr O’Meara in 
his prolessional cafiacity. Mis Lordship approved of the [iropo- 
sition, and most strongly advised him to accept of it; * he also 
applied to the Admiralty, and recommended the apjuifiintment, 
which was regularly made by that Board. In consenting to go, 
Mr O’Meara made it a sjiccial condition that he should be con¬ 
sidered as a British officer, jiaid by the British government, and 
in no wise depcniient upon Buonaparte; that his name sliould be 


• Lord K.’s words were these—‘ It is not in my power to order 

* you to accept of it, as it is out of the naval service, and is a bu- 

* siness altogether extraordinary, and must be voluntary on your 
‘ part: But I, as Conmiander-in-Chief, will authorize you to accept 

of it; and I advise you most strongly to do so, as 1 am convinced 

* the Government will be obliged to you; and it is a situation which 

* may, with propriety and honour, be held by an Englishman. ’— 
There can be no doubt, that the gallant admiral,, who is as incapable 
©f wishing to insult or harass, or wear out by ill treatment, the 
health and the life of the celebrated captive, as he would be of declin¬ 
ing to meet him in fair hostility, deemed it clear that the English go¬ 
vernment niiust be desirous of placing about his person a skilful and 
h^pi^; physician, as g guarantee against any unfair practice, and to 

fUiy suspicion of tlie kind from resting upon the character of 


this is 
s^uld go to 


plainly the meaning of his anxiety that Mr 
Qt Helena. If Sir H. Lowe had felt, in all 


mpecjts, fike his Lordship, he would have been lesis apt, we 
i^&k. td dbnieah himself m sucfarh m£ffiner as to rehdefMrO’l 


should 

Meatft'i 
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continued on the navy list, and his time po on for promotion in 
tlie service. Ho stood therefore, in every respect, upon the 
same looting with Sir Hudson Lowe—and with a character fully 
as unsullied; he was appointed by the same authority that sent 
the Governor there,—coinnaissioned to peri'orm what was also 


one of his hixcellency’s first duties, to watch over Buonaparte’s 
safety,—and exposed to no restrictions, luir subjected to any ju¬ 
risdiction other titan tlie law's of liis coiinti y and of the service, 
to wliich his superior officer was equally bound to conform. 

It now appears, how'ever, that Mr O’Meara had the misfortune 


to incur the displeasure of Sir H. Lowe. 


It is pretty clear that 


they soon differed upon the degree ol’harshness lit to be shotvn to¬ 
wards their clnirgc: But although less importajit circumstances 
may have first given rise to a ccjolncss between them, their first 
open disagreement had a very remarkable origin. Sir H. Ijowe, 
it seems, thought proper to require that Mr O’Meara should 
repeat to him tne substance of all iiis conversations with Buona¬ 
parte, He told him, that he was ‘ no judge of the importance 
of their subjects ’—that he ‘ had no business to set up his own 
judgment the nature of them ’—and that ‘ he might consi¬ 
der several things of great imjmrtance as trifling and unintcrest-. 
dng. ’ '5o this most strange demand Mr O’Meara replied, tliat 

* such conduct on his part would cover him w’ith well-merited 
infamy, and render him unfit for the society of any man of ho¬ 
nour ; ’ and he justly added, that any physician who ‘ could insi- 

> nuatc himself into the confidence of his patient, and avail himself 
of the frequent opportunities necessarily allbrded of being near 
his person, to wring from him disclosures of his sentiments and 
opinions for the purpose of betraying them, under pretence oi:’ 
curing or alleviating his infirmities, and in that confidence which 
has been, from time immemorial, reposed, by tlie sick in per¬ 
sons professing the healing art, would deserve to be branded 
with tlie appellation of a police spy. ’ Tliat such were not his 
Excellency’s notions of professional delicacy, and that he was 
somewhat impationt of contradiction, upon his own peculiar 
ideas regarding this subject, is sufficiently manifest from the fol¬ 
lowing statement, addressed to him by Mr O’Meara, in Decem¬ 
ber 1817, and wholly uncontradicted ever since—‘ It is with 
‘ infinite pain. Sir, that I feel mj’^self obliged to refer to the ig- 
’* notninious treatmentwhich I have suffered from you in your msen 
^ hpfise, especially upon two occasions. Were 1 culpable, even 

* a court-riiartial could not authorize the intemperate and oppro- 
‘ brious epitliets so liberally bestowed upi;>n me, and being twice 
^ turned out of doors in the presence of witnesses; the last time 
^ not without apprehensions, on my part, of experiencing per- 
^ sonal violence. I have, Sir, had the honom* to smwe my coun- 
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* try in the royal navy for several years, until now without cen- 

* sure, and, perhaps, not without some little commendation; and 

* I must protest against any person, however superior to me in 

* rank, making use of language and trctitment towards me un- 
‘ worthy of, and degrading to an officer who has the honour to 
‘ serve m his Majesty’s navy. ’ 

Among other points of diflerencc, one which the governor 
appears highly to have prized, was the etiquette relating to the 
name by which Buonaparte should be called in the medical re¬ 
ports; as if it c«)uld possibly signify a straw to the tranquillity of 
jEurope, whether those bulletins, seen only by the prisoner him¬ 
self and by our government, gave one title or another to a per¬ 
son confined in tlie closest custody on a rock in the middle of 
the Atlantic ocean. 

All these diflercnces, however, and chiefly the refusal of Mr 
O’Meara to betray the most delicate kind of prolessional confi¬ 
dence, protluced a positive, and, we believe, all who read the 
act of Parliament, will admit, an illegal order from the governor, 
confining him to Longwtjoil, unless in certain sj>ccifit‘d cases. A 
British officer evidently could not submit to be treated as a French 
prisoner, merely because he had refused to act as a spy; and the 
Doctor sent in his resignation, unless the order should bQ,.immedi-, 
ately rescinded; dcniandiug at Uie sanje time, to be tried by a com¬ 
petent tribunal, if the governor hud any charge to bring against 
him. The resignation was accepted; but attempts were made 
to show that the order did not place him under such restraints 
as the French were liable to. Much was said of his disobetlieiice 
in presuming to wTite a letter to Bertrand ; and a general charge 
of neglecting instructions was repeatctlly made. As to the re- 
sti'ictions, Mr O’Meara answered (nor can any reply be given 
to the answer), that none of the French were prevented by law 
from leaving Loiigwood; the accusation of writing a letter, he 
desired might be examined by a court-martial, as lie could not 
comprehend its import; and to the more general charge, he an¬ 
swered, that he never had received any instructions to guide hi& 
intercourse with Buonaparte, except general and verbal ‘ in- 
sitmatiansy * which left him to his own discretion, although he 
had constantly requested that they might be reduced to writing. 

In the mean time,, the state of Buonaparte’s health was grow¬ 
ing daily woi^; and he would suiier no one but Mr 0*Meara 
to attend him. lliis distrust may perhaps seem not wholly un¬ 
reasonable# to those who reflect that he had chosen this skilfiil 
and hiMQourable att^diint himself, and had witnessed, on the 
goiii§iniHf’8 part# a constant disposition to thsrart him, and a line 
Cif induct, calculated by its tend^cy, if not by its intention, to 

This appears to be a ground of 
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suspicion sufficient to influence any one in Buonaparte’s singular 
position, though all the other causes of repugnance to tlie go¬ 
vernor and his predecessors had been removed. Sir H. Lowe 
indeed denies, in a letter to Bertnuid, dated 21st April 1818, 
that Mr O’Meara had ever warned him of his patient being at¬ 
tacked with C/n’o»/c; and he says, that as late as the 
2Stli of March, Mr O’Meara had doubtingly spoken of an ‘ inci- 
pient Hepatitis. ’ But unfortunately for the governor, Mr 
O’Meara has produced two official bulletins or reports address¬ 
ed by him to his Excellency, dated the Jst aiul 5th of October 
1817, in which the ]jatier)t is said to be afflicted, in all probabili¬ 
ty, with Chronic Hepatitis. He also declares, that he made con¬ 
stantly his reports to the governor iij^on the progress of this dis¬ 
ease, which he always stated to be increasing; he particularly 
mentions six such reports between the nioiitli of September 
((ju. November ?) 1817, and March 1818. We may remark, in 
jjassing, that he states horse-exercise to be essential to his reco¬ 
very, and that none of the restraints and annoyances which seem 
to have made Buona]>artc long abandon that favourite as well 
as licalthful amusement, w'ere relaxed in consequence of this re¬ 
commendation. When, upon the ‘ p7'essing neecssity ’ of this ex¬ 
ercise beii^ urged, the governor asked Mr O’Meara why his pa¬ 
tient did not ride,—he answered, that he did not know the reasons; 
Ixit he adds, in his declaration, tliat he was forced to make a re¬ 
solution against ever ‘ metldling in discussion foreign to medi- 
‘ cal subjects, by the abusive language, violence, and bad treat- 
‘ ment w'hich he experienced from 8ir H. Lowe whenever he 
‘ delivered an opinion and sentiment not consonmit to Jiis own. * 
It cannot be doubted that this strange treatment compelled 
Mr O’Meara, greatly against his inclination, to resign his charge, 
‘ For some months, * says he in his letter to tlic Governor, ‘ I 
‘ have been made to lead a most wretched life, by your Excel- 
‘ lency’s obliging me to proceed to your house twice a week, re- 
‘ viling me, turning me out of doors in a most ignominious 
‘ manner; once, indeed, having experienced eveiy tluiig except 
‘ personal violence, menaced by words and looks, because I 
* did not chuse to comply with verbal insinuations. ’ M’hat 
those insinuations were of which he complains, and which Sir 
H. Lowe, though often requested, would not put in WTitiug, we 
have no means of ascertaining. This only is plain, that they 
must have related to the treatment of Buonaparte; and every 
consideration of justice and of regard for the character of the 
nation, whom tliis extraordinary officer is supposed to represent 
in the most delicate of all positions^ demand a full explanation 
of those matters which Mr O’Meara’s narrative leaves in thca 
dark. 
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To maltreat the physician in any way; to require that he 
should act m a spy upon his patient, whom, having corpor¬ 
ally confined, we can have no manner of right to interfere wltli, 
except for the j)urj)osc of preventing his escape; to compel the 
resignation of the only medical attenilant in whom Buonaparte 
had any confidence, or whose visits he would allow, at a time 
too when he laboured under a dangerous malady,—^nuist be 
deemed a line of conduct altogether unjustifiable, even if wc 
admit that it was adopted without a view to the consequences 
which it obviously tends to produce. These charges against 
Sir H. Lowe are amply siilficient to call for strict investigation, 
without taking into the account eitljer tlie ‘ verbal imimiations * 
darkly hinted at, or the restraints upon the, prisoner’s necessary 
exercise, which are not so distinctly tlelailecl, or any of the o- 
ther accusations published in works of less autliority than Mr 
O’Meara’s Letters, but all unfortunately rendered more credi¬ 
ble by their agreement with his story. 

In this estimate of the cai.e we lay out of view every thing 
that comes from Buonaparte himself. That he should be 
unreasonable in his demeanour, was to be exjjected ; that lie 
should be on the worst terms with his keeper, is unfortunate; 
and, perhaps, with a gentleman incapable of ti-eatiiig a woiv 
thy officer under his command as Sir II. Lowe treated Mr 
O’Meai’a, Buonaparte might have lived upon a less unplea¬ 
sant footing: But the intercourse between him and any gover¬ 
nor never can be very smooth. That he should accuse all plac¬ 
ed over him with conspiring his destruction, is natural enough 
in his extraordinary situation; and accordingly, we find him 
solemnly denouncing the governor as his murderei\ (for diat 
must be the word in the blank of his Notes, April 25th 1818), 

‘ and bequeathing to the House of B^unsmeh the opprobrium of 
his deaths ’ if his injuries are not redressed. Let liim indidge in 
all this spleen, and vent it in accusations as black as he pleases 
-^they can do no harm to us, or to the character of our coun¬ 
try, provided we take care that they are entiraly soundless, and 
that their falsehood is made manifest to tlie wnme world. But 
as long as Mr O’Meara’s case remains unanswered; as long as 
all inquiry into die facts is'resisted, and a speech in Parliament 
filled with statements, furnished by the accused diemselves, is 
made die suhisfitate for a fair and e^ectual investigation of their 
cohduet—^no man can pretend to deny that there is some colour 
fbr eveh the worst imputations which may be flung upon the 
i Once more, let it be recollected that 

f delicate of aU situations. Slie has 

• an office^ from the begmnhig of the world 
i|iiwshliariy liable to sitepicion, the custody of a dethroned mo- 
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' narch,police her most formidable enemy. Let her take care, 
befon^it is too late, that tlie proofs of her entire innocence iu 
discharging it are clearer than the day. This can only be ef¬ 
fected by removing every doubt at present. If the inquiry be 
delayed until any thing befals Buonaparte, we may rest assur¬ 
ed that her justification will never be complete. 


Art. IX. 1. An Liquhy, whether Crime and Misery are Produc¬ 
ed or Preoented^ by our Present System of Prison Discipline. 
Illustrated by Descriptions of the Borough Comptci'; Tothill 
Fields Prison ; the Jail at St Albans; the Jail at Guildford g 
the Jail at Bristol; the Jails at Bury and llchcster ; the Mai- 
son de Force at Ghent j the Philadelphia Prison; the Peniten¬ 
tiary at Millbank; and the Proceedings (f the Indies* Com¬ 
mittee at Newgate. By Thomas Fowell Buxton. 8vo. 
pp. 171. London, 1818. 

2. A Letter to the Common Council and Livery of the City of 
London^ on the Abuses Eristing in Newgate^ and the Necessity 
of an Immediate Ihform in the Management (fthe Prison. By 
^ tlie Hon, -H. G. Bennet, M. P. 8vo. pp. 80. London, 
1818. 

T here are two classes of subjects which natursdly engage the 
attention of public men, and divide the interest which so¬ 
ciety takes in their proceedings. Hie one mav, in a wide sense, 
be called Party Politics—^the other Civil or domestic Adminis¬ 
tration. To the former belong all questions touching political 
rights and franchises—the priticipics of the Constitution—the 
fitness or unfitness of Ministers, and the interest and honour of 
the country, as it may be affected by its conduct and relations 
to foreign powers, either in peace or w^ar. The latter compre¬ 
hends most of the branches of political economy and statistics, 
and all the ordina¥y legislation of internal police and regulation; 
and, besides the two great heads of Trade and Taxation, embraces 
the improvetnents of the civil Code—the care of the Poor—the 
interests of Education, Religion and Morality—and the protec¬ 
tion of Prisoners, Lunatics and others who cannot claim protec¬ 
tion for themselves. This distinction, we confess, Is but coarse¬ 
ly drawn—-since every one of tlie things we have last enume¬ 
rated may, in certain circumstances, be made an occasion of 
party contention. But what we mean i% that they are not ita 
natural occasions, and do not belong to those topics in relatton 
to which the great parties of a free country necessarily arise. 
One great part of a statesman’s business may thus be ctmsidered 



as }ioleniic—and aiioUier as deliberative; his main obje^^t in the 
first being to discomfit and expose his opponents—and,>an the 
second, to discover t!ie best means of carrying into efiect end^ 
which all agree to be desiral)]e. 

Judging «' priori of the relative importance or agrecablene^ss 
of those two occupations, we sluniltl certainly be apt to think 
that the latter was by far tlie most attractive and coirillutable In 
itself, as well as the most likely to be p<)pular with the commu¬ 
nity. The fact, however, happens to be otherwise: For such 
is the excitement of a public contest for influence and power, 
and so great the prize to be won in those honourable lists, that 
the highest talents are all put in requisition for that dcjiartn'.eut, 
and all their force and splendour reserved for the struggle: And 
indeed, when we consider that the object of this struggle is 
nothing less than to put the whole power of administration into 
the hands c.[' the victors, and thus to enable them not only to 
engross the crc'clit of carrying through all those beneficial ar¬ 
rangements that may be called for by the voice of the country, 
but to c:irry them through in Ihdr own way, we ought nt>t per¬ 
haps to worn! ot, that, in the eagerness of this pursuit, this, which 
is the means in all ends, some of the ends themselves should, when 
separately pvesciitod, appear of inferior moment,“andpcxcite far 
less interest or concern. 

But, though this apologj’ may bo available in some degree 
to the actors, it still leaves us at a .loss to account for the 
corresponding sentiments that are found to prevail among the 
body of the people, who arc but lookers on for the most part 
in this great scene of contention—and can scarcely fail to per¬ 
ceive, one would imagine, that their immediate interests were 
often postponed to the mere gladiatorship of the parties, and 
their actual service neglected, while this fierce strife was main¬ 
tained as to who should be allowed to serve them. In such 
circumstances, we should expect to find, that the popular fa¬ 
vourites would not be the leaders of the opposite political par¬ 
ties, but those who, without regard to party, came forward to 
surest and promote measures ofadmitt^ utility—and laboured 
to enlarge the enjoyments and advantages of the people, or to 
alleviate the pressure of tlicir necessary sufferings, * That it is not 
so in fiict reality, must he ascribed, we tliink, partly to die 
sympathy'whichj in a country like this, men of all conditions take 
in die party feelings of their political favourites, and die sense 
^ey have of the great importance of their success, and the ge^ 
siie|'«d p of diieir principles; and pirtly, no doubt, and 

lip n degree, to that' less justifiable but very ftuniliar 

by which we are led, on so many other 
to prOler splendid accomplishments to useful qufdi- 
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^ies, to take a much greater interest in those perilous and 
eventjal encounters, where the prowess oi’ the champions is al- 
mostmll that is to be proved by the result, tlian in those humbler 
labburs ol* love or wisdom, by wliich the enjoyments of the w'hole 
.society are multiplied or secured. 

' There is a reason, no doubt, for this also—ami a wise one 
-^as for every other general law to which its great Aullun* has 
subjected our being: but it is not the less true, that it often 
operates irregularly, and beyond its province,—may be seen 
in the familiar instancti of the excessive ami pernicious admi> 


ration W'hich tbllows all great achicvt'nuaUs in War, and makes 
Military fame so dangerously seducitig, both to those who 
give and to those who receive it. It is undeniably true, as 
Swift said long ago, that he who made two blades of grass 
to gi'ow where only ojic gi'cw before, was a gi'oatcr benefac¬ 
tor to his country than all the heroes and conquerors with whom 
its annals are cmbhizcd; and yet it would be ludicrous to com¬ 
pare the fame of the most successful ini})rovcr in agriculture 
with tlifit of the most inconsiderable soldier w ho ever signalized 
his courage in an unsuccessful campaign. The inventoj's of the 
steam-engine and the spinning-machine have, beyond all ques¬ 
tion, done mu/c'-h more in our own times, not only to increase 
file comfdrts and w'ealth of their conntr}^ but to rnidtijily its re¬ 
sources and enlarge its power, than all the Statesmen and W^ar- 
riors who have affected^during the same })criod, to direct its 
destiny; and yet, while the incense of public acclamation has 
been lavished ujion the latter—while wealth and lionours, and 
hereditary ilistinctions, have been heaped upon them in their 
lives, and monuiucntai glories been ^devised to pcrjietuate the 
remembrance of their services, the former have been left un¬ 


distinguished in the crowd of ordinary citizens, and permit¬ 
ted to close their days, unvisited by any ray of public favour 
or national gratitude,—^for no other reason tluit can possibly be 
suggested, than that their invaluable services were performed 
without noise or contention, in the studious privacy of benevo¬ 
lent meditation, and without any of those tumultuous accompa¬ 
niments that excite the imagination, or endanie the passions of 
observant multitudes; 


The case, however, is precisely the sjime watli the different 
classes of those who occupy themselves wil^i public interests. 
He who thunders in popular assemblies, ari^ consumes his ah- 
tii^onists in the blaze of his patriotic elomience, or wither.*! 
them with the flash of his resistless sarqjisnr,^ immtHliately be¬ 
comes, not merely a leader in the senate, but an idol in the 
coun^ at large;—-while he who by his sagacity discovers, 
hy hijB eloquence recommends, and by his laborious perse- 
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verance ultimately effects, some great improvement in vhe jcon 
dltion of large classes of the community, is rated, by PKat un¬ 
grateful community, as a far inferior personage, and on'tains, 
for his nights and days of successful toil, a far less share even 
of tlic chea)> reward of popular applause than is earned by the 
otJier, merely in following tiic impulse of his own ambitious na¬ 
ture. No man in this country ever rose to a high political sta¬ 
tion, or even obtained any great personal power and influence 
in sot;ioty, mereh' by originating in Parliament measures of in?- 
ternal regulation, or condiicling with judgment and success im¬ 
provements, however extensive, that did not affect the interests 
of one or other of the two great parties in the State. Mr Wil- 
berfoi’ce may perliaps be nientioned as an exception; and ccr- 
tniiily the greatness, the long endurance, and the difficulty of 
the struggle, which he at last conducted to so glorious a termi¬ 
nation, have given him a fame and popularity wliieh may be 
cojvipared, in some respects, with that of a party leader. But 
even Mr Wilberforcc would be at once demolished in a contest 
wdtii the leaders of party; and coiikl do nothing, put of doors, 
by his own individual exertions; while it is c(uite numifest, that 
the greatest and most meritorious exertions to extend the reign 
cf .lustice by the correction of our civil aide—tp ameliorate the 
condition oi the Poor—to alleviate the sufferings of tile Prison¬ 
er—or, finally, to regenerate the minds of the whole people by 
mi improved system of Education, wifi never give a man half 
the power or celebrity that may be secured, at any time, by a 
brilliant speech on a motion of censure, or aflmning harangue 
on tlie boundlessness of our resources, or the glories of our 
arms. 

It may be conjectured already, that with all due sense of the 
value of party distinctions, and all possible veneration for the 
talents which tliey call most prominently into action, we are 
inclined to think, that this estimate of public services might be 
advantageously corrected; and that the objects wdiich would ex¬ 
clusively occupy our statesmen, if they were all of one mind up¬ 
on constitutions questionsj ought more frequently to take pre¬ 
cedence of the contentions to which those questions give rise. 
We think there is, of late, a tendency to such a change in pub¬ 
lic opinion. The nation, at least, seems at length heartily sick 
jp| those heroic, v^pourings about our efforis for the salvation of 
iEurppe^-—which ^ave ended in the restoration of old abuses a- 
broa% and the miposidon of new taxes home;—and about 

r^uired for the maintenance of our glo- 
imnstl^don»~ has only displayed itself in the sn^ 
of its best bulwarks, and the organization of spy sya* 
and vindictive persemitions, after die worst fashion of 
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disposed to require, at the 
its representatives, some substantial pledge of dieir 
^fedncijirfor the general wel&re, by an active and zealous co- 
l^f^on in the correction of admitted abuses, and the redress 
01 confessed wrongs. 

lit is mortifying to the pride of human wisdom, to consider 
Ijow much evu hi»s resulted from the best and least eitceptionable 
its boasted institutions—and how those establishments that 
have been most cai’efully devised for the repression of guilt, or 
the relief of misery, have become themselves the fruitful and 
pestilent sources both of guilt and misery, in a frightful and dis¬ 
gusting degree. Laws, without which society could not exist, 
become, by their very multiplicatoin and refinementj a snare and 
a burden to those they were intended to protect, and let in up¬ 
on U5 the hateful and most intolerable plagues of pettyfogging* 
chicanery, and legal persecution* Institutions for the relief and 
prevention of Poverty have the effect of multiplying it tenfold 
•—hospitals for the cure of Diseases become centres of infiM^tiom 
The very Police, which is necessary to make our cities habit¬ 
able, give birth to the odious vermin of informers, thief-catchers, 
and simorncrs of treachery j—and our Prisons, which are meant 
clyedy to rgfor]» the guilty and secure die suspected, are con¬ 
verted into schools of the most atrocious corruptioni and dens of 
the most kihifman torture* v 

Those evSs and abuses^ ^us arising out of intended benefits 
and remedies^ arc the last to which the attention of ordinary 
men is directed—because they arise in such unexpected quarters^ 
and arc apt to be regarded as the unavoidable accompaniments 
of indi^ensable institutions* There is a selfish delicacy which 
makes us at all times averse to enter into details of a painful and 
offensive nature^ and an indolent sort of optimism, by which we 
naturally seek to excuse our want of activity, Iw charitably pre-^ 
suming that things are as well as they can easily be made, and 
that it is inconceivable that any vei^fiagrant abuses should be 
permitted by the wo^hy and humane people who are more im¬ 
mediately concerned in titmr prevention. To this is added a 
feac of giidng oiiei^ same worthv visits and ^per- 

intendents-HEmd a still more potent fear of givind ofience to bis 
M^esty% 0oveminent though no adn^istration csH 

any ihiemst in the eitttsteDOe of^ch abus^ or; 
Of: w perp^^ them, fepm any io«M 

amhorsi yet th^ moaiv 

at^iidstra^tons hi^ 

iroi.* NO* fior ft h 
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however litrfe connected with politics or polidcaV p^'sowi*—^ v 
J^sf, because they feel that their long and undisturbed c<i|atij)iu- • 
ance is-a tacit reproach on their negligenCG and inactivii!^;, iii^j 
not having made use of their own great opportunities to diEc4 
ver and correct them— secondli/, because all such corrcctiom^ 
arc innomtions wY^on old usages and establishments, and practi-* 
cal admissions of the flagrant imperfection of these boasted in¬ 
stitutions, towards which it is their interest to maintain a blind 
and indiscriminate veneration in the body of the pec^le—and; 
thirdly^ because, if general abuses affecting large classes of the 
community are allowed to be exposed and reformed in any one 
department, the people might get accustomed to look for the 
redress of all similar abuses in other departments,—and reform 
would ceas^to be a word of terror and alarm to all loyal sub¬ 
jects. 

These, no doubt, are formidable obstacles y and therefore 
it is, that gross abuses have been allowed to subsist so long.. 
But they are so far from being insurmountable, that, we are 
perfectly persuaded that nothing more is necessary to en¬ 
sure the effectual correction of all those evils to which we 


have alluded, than' to satisfy the public, Ist, of their exist¬ 
ence and extent—and, 2dly, of tliere being niecns for their ef¬ 
fectual redress and prevention. Evils that are directly con¬ 
nected w'ith the power of the existHg administration—abuses 
of which they are themselves the a\tthors or abettors, or of 
which they have the benefit, can only l>e corrected by their 
reniov{|,l fi-om office>—and are substantially irremediable, how¬ 
ever enormous^ while they continue in power. All questions as 
to them,, therefore, belong to the department of party politics, 
and fall within the province of the polemical statesman. But 
with regard to all cMer plain violations of reason,, justice or hu¬ 
manity, it is comfortable to think that we live in such a stage of 
society as to make it impossible that they shosdd be allowed to 
subsist many years, after their mischief and iniquity have been 
made manliest to the sense of tlse coiintry a|; large. Public opi- 
tdoh, which is still potent and formidable even to ministeria:! cor- 
ruptipn, is ormipotait against ail inferico: malverrations-^and the, 
Ihyaluable ro of denimciadon and authoritatiye and iire- 

which we possess in our representative legis- 
mtm (ffpiulehG%pfinience,,^a^ 
M in diat Hniise, to bring td light the mpst seer^ 

tlW arrogmit delincjUi^t» and to call dowh 

l^|i|^:;^nj^nce ef pumic execraUon, a^ 

all pifolic 
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jharm is in tlie little word Publicity ;—^and it is cheer- 
; how many wonders have already been wrought by 
Fecious talisman. If the House of Commons was of no 
i’but as an organ for proclaiming and inquiring into all 

i llegctl abuses, and m^ng public the results, under the sanction 
If names and numbers which no man dares to suspect of unfair'^ 
less or inattention, it would be enough to place the country in 
vhich it existed far above all terms of comparison with any other, 
^ncient or modern, in which no such institution had been devis* 
cd. Though the great work is done, however, by that House 
and its committees—though it is there only that the mischief 
can be denounced with a voice that reaches to the utmost bor¬ 


ders of the land—and there only that the seal of unquestioned 
and unquestionable authority can be set to the statements whicli 
it authenticates and gives out to the world;—there is still room^ 
and need too, for the humbler ministry of inferior agents, to 
circulate and enforce, to repeat and expound, the momentous 
. facts that have been thus collected, and upon which the public 
ihust ultimately decide. It is this unambitious, but useful func¬ 
tion that vve now propose to perform, in laying before our read-* 
ers a short view of the very interesting facts which are detailed 
in the two lit;|lpjworks of which the titles are prefixed, and in 
the parliamentary papers to w'hich they refer. 

Prisons m’e employcihfor tlie confinement and security of at 
least three idifierent oescw|)tions of persons:—first, of those who 
are accused of crimes and'offences, but have not yet been brought 
to trial; 2d, of those who have been convicted^ and are impri¬ 
soned preparatory to, or as a part of, their punishment; dnd, 3d, 
of debtors, who ai’e neither convicted nor accused of any crime 
whatsoever. In both the first classes, and even in that least eSi- 


titled to favour, there is room for an infinity of distinctions— 
from the case of the boy arraigned or convicted for a slight as¬ 
sault or breach of the peace, up to that of the bloody murderer 
or hardened depredator, or veteran leader of die housebreaking 
gang. All these persons must indeed be imprisoned—for so the 
lawjias declared; But, under tliat sentence, we humbly conceive 
^ there is no warrant to inflict on them any other punishment—any 
^ thing more than a restraint on their personal freedom. This, 


we Jnihh, is trmof aU the thFeeclassesvehavemendoh- 

be disputed, at allevepis, that it is true, 
W il|e fii^ an4 A man may avoif the penalties-^ 

W avindii^ criminality; But no liaii can be secure 
i^g^st mlsc accusation; and to condemn hi![ ^ who is only sus*« 
pectedj is to commence his punishment when ‘ crime is uij- 
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certain. Nay, it is not only uncertiain as td.: aji whd ^^^an-« 

tried, but it is the fixed presumj>tion of the Ifew 

cion is unfounded^ and wat a trial will ^ta^lish his in^ 

We suppose there are not less than ten or j^eeh ihoiisiiS^.^ 
persons taken up yearly in Great Britain and Ireland bn snsp* > 
cion of crimes, of whom certainly there are not two^^irds con * 
victed; so that, in all likelihood, there are hot feweif than sevei 
er thousand fnnoren/persons placed annually in this paihfu . 

predicament—whose very imprisonment, though an unavoidable, 

IS beyond all dispute a very lamentable evil, and to which no 
unnecessary addition caii'be made without the most tremendous 
kijiistice. 

The debtor, again, seems entitled to nearly as much indul¬ 
gence. ‘ He may indeed, * says Mr Buxton, ‘have been redu- 
‘ ced to his inability to satisfy his creditor by the visitation of 
^ God,—^by disease, by personal accidents, by the failurb of 
‘ reasonable projects, by the largeness or the helplessness of his 
family. His substanec, and the substance of his creditor, may ‘ 

‘ have perished together in the fiames, or in the waters. Hu- 

* man foresight cannot always avert, and human industiy^ can- 

* not always repair, the calamities to which our nature is sub- 

^ jectedsurely, then, some debtors are cnffl^ed compps- , 
sion. * (p. 4.) Of the number of debtors at any one time in con¬ 
finement in these kingdoms, we have4o means of forming a con¬ 
jecture; but beyond all doubt they ^ount to many thousands, 
ef whom probably one half have been reduced to that state by 
venial errors, br innocent misfortune. 


Even with re^rd to the convicted, we humbly conceive it to 
be clear, that where no special severity is enjoined by the law, 
any addifibnal infliction beyond that of mere coercion, is filial. 
If the greater delinquents alone were subjected to such severi¬ 
ties, there mi^it be a colour of equity in the pracficer biit, in 
bf iai^^ mre itrfiictcd according to the state eXOtst |>ri- 
1^, the uiu!^ pt the place, or the temper of the jailor ;rr^nd, 
all ca^ indiscrinufiatefy 

fonoiat^ c^' each unhappy mansion. it werp 

Wl%- soya Sir * is to iqiportion thw 
if^ hess? 'XheMi^imr wh^^ of the 

^ilpr, wlm knows 
IfHV can. easily 

he c£iie. .£t..canh$hd||e^'tof;;l^ 
one ^d^rto-'.;aridiher;';^':iiie^ 
tri^l^'li^sujQEkieht'lb;de^ 
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lie truth is, that aU inflictions bf^ond that ofniered&> 
are clearfy illegal. Take the cpmmom case of fetters— 
. proton ddwn to Blackstonej all our lawyers declare the 
j of wem to be contrary to law. The last says, in so many 
irords^ that the law will not justify jailors in fettering a pri- 
sonerj! u^ss whore he is unruly or has attempted an escape ; * 
f^d, evfn in .that case, the practice seems to be questionable—if 
l^e cwi trust to tlie memorable reply of Lord Chief Justice King 
' certain magistrates, who urged tneir necessity for safe.custcwly 
—* let tliem build their walls liiglicr. ’ Yet bus this matter bee^ 
left, all over the kingdom, .as a thing altogether indiflbrdbt, to 
the pleasure of the jailor or local magistrates; and the practice 
accordingly has been the most capricious and irregular that can 
well be imagined. 

‘ In Chdm^ord, for example, and in Newgaief all accused or con- 
ivicted of felony are ironed.—-At Buri/, and at Norvakh^ all are with¬ 
out irons.—At Abingdorit the untri^ are not ironed.—At Derb^ 
pone but the untried are ironed.—-At Cold~bath>Jt-elds, none but the 
untried, and those sent for re-examination, are ironed.—At Winches¬ 
ter ^ all before trial are ironed; and those sentenced to transportation 
■after trial .—-At those alone of bad character are ironed, wha¬ 

ler tried or UiQtMoftv" p. 68, 69. 

But these are triflesL The truth of the case is forcibly and 
briefly stated in the folihjririg short sentences. 

‘ You have no right to/epnve a prisoner of pure air, wholesome 
and sufficient food, and opportunities of exercise. You have no right 
to debar him from the craft on which his family depends, if it can be 
exercised in prison. You have no right to subject him to suffering 
from cold, by want of bed-clothing by night, or firing by day ; and 
the reason is plain,—you have taken him from his home, and iu^ye 
.deprived him of the means of providing himself with the necessaries 
or comforts of Ufe; and theremre you are bound tO furnfsh him wi;h 
moderate indeed but suitable acemmroodation, 

' You have, for the same reason, no right to ruin his hriiitf,' by 
4^pelling him to be idle, his mc^s, bv comp^y^ him to mne 
aipromiscuous assemblage of bmi^ned and c<myict# criminals, 
m Mpbg him at mto a damp 

the air lout 

1 ‘ ‘ or make Him slo^. ia close aon^m^i^ ^e victims 

^ efllayia bf 

.,,.In-8lmri,po Jodge'.evi^ ejjpdenm'^amm 
lipj|i^;V^^'cbld % 'or:haif: sui^eatii l;;wfth.'h^.iby'iught. 

.I'inddb'tHe'mheuma-.' 

Cwrapdon df ^ ^ dam^ina* 
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We cannot express the sequel half so well, ,or so stro^ ^^^ ?* 
in the following eloquent and impressive passage. 

‘ Such then) as I have described, being tlie rights of all prisdi'^j^* 
and such our policy, 1 maintain that these rights are violatedi and 
this policy is abandoned, in England. The prisoner, after his con^ 
mitment is made out, is handcuffed to a file of perhaps a dozen wtetchV 
ed persons in a similar situation, and marched tmough tli^ streets,| 
sometimes a considerable distance, followed by a crowd of impuden^ 
and insulting boys, exposed to the gaze and to the stare of everjl 
passenger: the moment he enters prison, irons are hammered on to 
him; then he is cast into the midst of a compound of all that is dis* 
gusdng and depraved. At night he is locked up in a narrow cell, 
with perhaps half a dozen of the worst thieves in London, or as ma¬ 
ny vagrants, whose rags are alive, and in actual motion, with ver¬ 
min : he may find himself in bed, and in bodily contact, between a 
robber and a murderer; or between a man with a foul disease on one 
aide, end one with an infectious disorder on the other. He may 
spend his days, deprived of free lur and wholesome exercise. He 
may be prohibited from following tij^e handicraft, on which the sub^ 
sistence of his family depends. He may be half starved for want of 
food, and clothing, and fuel, He may be compelled to mingle with 
the vilest of mankind, and, in self-defence, to adopt t^ ir habits, their 
language, and their sentiments: he may bccodieavillain? by actual 
compulsion. His health must be impaired^'* and may be ruined, by 
filth and contagion; and as for bis modhls, purity itself could not 
cmitinue pure, if exposed for any lengthwf time to the society with 
which he must associate. 


* He is instructed in no useful branch of employment, by which 
he may earn an honest livelihood by honest labour. You have for¬ 
bidden him to repeht and to refiect, by withholding from him every 
opportunity of reflection and repentance. Seclusion from the world 
has been only a closer intercourse with its very woi'st miscreants; his 
mind has lain waste and barren for every weed to ts^e root in; he is 
habituated tp idleness, reconciled to filth, and familiarized with 
crime. Ypu give him leisure, and, for the employment et* that leisure. 


yi^ give-him tutors in 

passible degtiee pf|i 
wickedness; yoiii- 


;ldle'A';Settled"; 


^ch of iiiiquity. In short, by the 
% y ou product the greatestpossible 


an act, pdlleps of Indiscr 




¥, and projfiihiaily to vm^^ R^eiviBg bhh, ;beea^ 
you return him to the world iihf^ted in 
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to give our readers a general idea of bofh sides of the 

! first prison which is described is one in the Metropolis, 
It of the Bokough Compter, examined in December 1817, 
jd February 1818. There, in one ward and yard, were crow^^d- 
^d together all those accused, and all convicted of offences, from 
[slight assaults up to murder and robbery;—^^the whole employed 
lin gaming, and complaining tliat they had nothing else to do. 
sJextto them were upwards of forty debtors,, stowed into two 
rooms of twenty feet long by less tlian ten ibet wide, which are 
their bed-rooms, day-rooms, kitchen', and work-shop. In each of 
them, upwards of twenty people were put to sleep on eight straw 
beds. ‘ 1 maintained,' says Mr Buxton, ‘ that the tiling was 
^ physically impossible. But tlie prisoners explained away the 

* difficulty, by saying, ** they slept In the morning, 

the heat and stench arising from tills condensation of human 
misery was such, that tliey all rushed out naked to the little 
yard as soon as the door was opened:—and the turnkey himself 
stated * that the smell, on the first opening of the door, was 

* enough to turn the stomach of a horse. * Every one of the 
prisoners looked sickly; and Mr Buxton guessed, witli astonish¬ 
ing accmjpcy^^Phi^jgth of time which each had been confined 
by the degree of illnes^hidi dicy seemed to suffer. During the 
day, their general ocol^atlon is playing cards. There is no 
school—no soap is allovi^—and no separation attempted either 
between the convicted and the untried—the felon ana the petty 
delinqneiU;—the novice and the old offender—or even the healthy 
and the sick of contagious disorders. The result cannot he 
better illustrated than by thejcondudiiig words of Mr Buxton's 
impressive survey. 

* I , saw one man lying on a straw bed, as I believed at the point 
of death, without a shirt, incimeeivabiy-dirty, so weak as to be air 
most unable to articulate, and so offensive as to render remaining a 
minute with him quite intolerable; x^ose by his side, five other 
iried prisoners had slept the night, inhaling the sl^ch 

from diis mass of |)utrefaCtion|: hb the 

jsteaih from his cb^iii^ted lungs|;iyi^;<^ with myriads of lice 
lirdtt his rags of clothing ; of Uiesej tits wretchetLcompanioiis, tiireo 
were sUbsequadtly pi^nOunced by the'verdi&t of a|fcry not 
and of ^ thd» one was Ndble, whose case I hmp faefore^^ 

^ afiar their discharge, 1 found the were convicted 

aboost imdressed: on asking the reason, they 
thh pump to rid of the v^hiin rei^if 
iih bed haa been burnt by order of the ja^r ; 
l|,|upid Iris ebnir 

r^ <Hi which be 



thdir clbdiris wer# 
clones hod bee 
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:* The jailor told iM, " that in an experience ot nine yeark^^ ^'i,^ 
never known ah instance of reformation; he thought the 
grew worse; and he was sure, that if you took the first hoy 
with in the streets* and placed him in his prison, hy the end^ 
inonth he would be as bad as the rest, and up to all the rogt^y^ 
London, lialf his present prisonem have been there before; andf 
iipon an average, he thinks if one hundred arc let oiit, be shall soon 
have from twenty to thirty back again, besides those i^O gb fo other 

iails.” ' 1 

* I will not trouble my reader with any further observations upon 
itfiis prison ; but he must determine for himself, whether crime and 
misery are produced or prevented in the Borough Compter. * p. 30, SI, 

The next jnil examined was Totliill Fields, which exhibits 
very nearly tne same picture—^no classification—^no work—^no 
instruction—and more sickness even than in the Compter. The 
vphole prison being damp, and many of the cells below the le¬ 
vel of the ground, and under high water mark, one in ten ol 
the prisoners was seized wdth acute rheumatism. The debtors 
itf e entitled to no provision whatsoever; and while a man may be 
sent, and has been sent here, for 30 days, fur a debt of 3s. 6 d. 
he is not entitled to a single ounce of bread, it being presumed 
that he is able to support himself—^that is, tbat he can buy pior- 
vision fin* his subsistence for 20 daysy thou^il’IfitB*^ not pay 
2 s, 6 d. to prevent his imprisonment, 3 ?V e really cannot wan«f 
der, after this, that a coroner’s inquen^ which sat on the body 
iof a debtor in this jail last October, x^ported, * that he had 
died for want of proper nourishment. * 

The Prisons at St 4ibans are, if possible, still more abomin- 
jable—some of the rooms are on a l^el witli the street, and on¬ 
ly separated by open luirs, through which any thing may be 
hfgtded in. It was found tbat the prisoners, in this way, gene^ 
itdly got drunk, and came, in that state, p3 their trial; iii cOn:^ 
l^uence of which, an order was issued to shut the low^ part 
liith a shutter, da t^e Sesston^dayi and that mly I The men 
'Women sleep at nigiht in places only separated by an eperi 
Talfini;^ with ba^ six incdme i^ibnd Theme is no fire at iny 
:"|eaa^-^nd no employment. - "^e j^lopj 04 

;1p|^:at^ed:>4tbi^|Pdsoners^W^e^imemly;r^3|med'Of cp^ 
:.il|^‘t^r .|m^jsp&^t,:answei^ that he :h^ 

: ;^|la^w.whn':ca^ .cQppaxadyt%;;in^ ' ^ 
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brother of St Albans as to the effects on the moral cha- 
/of the captives. As an instance, he mentioned, ‘ that 
bpys were lately committed for poaching: they appeared 
first quite strangers to crime, and kept themselves At a dis- 
tanCe from the other prisoners. Their reserve, however, sooil 
left themi they listened with eagerness to the mlventures and 
‘ escapes clf their associates; they determined to go to London, 
\ and the day after their term of imprisonment was expired, they 
called at the jail to receive the promised letters of introdiic- 

* tion from the thieves in prison, to their companions and re- 

* ceivers in town.' p. 42. 

nie account of the jail at Bristol, which is at last about to be 
rebuilt, in consequence of having been actually presented as a 
nuisance by the Grand Jury of the county, is still more shock¬ 
ing than any thing w'e have yet mentioned. When Mr B. vi¬ 
sited it in March 1818, there were about 150 prisoners—sixty- 
three of whom he found jammed together in a yard 20 feet long 
by 12 broad; accused and convicted, sick and well, all packed 
together—and among tliem eleven children, hardly old enough 
to l)e released from tne nurserj". The following picture is ter¬ 
rible, 

^ . * All chargOiHy^^nvictcd of felony, without distinction of age, 
were in H^avy irons—4lt|nost all were in rags—almost all were filthy 
in the extreme^—almosNall exhibited the appearance of ill health, 
'llie state of the prison-^ie desperation of the prisoners, broadly 
hinted in their conversation, and plainly expressed in their conduct ; 
—the uproar of oaths, complaints, and obscenity—the indescribable 
stench;—presented, together, a concentration of the utmost misery 
with the utmost guilt—a scene of infernal passions and distresses 
which few have imagination sufficient to picture, and of which fewer 
still would believe that the original is to bs found in this lighten¬ 
ed and happy country, 

* After seeing this yard, and another of larger dimensions, the ad¬ 
jacent day-rooms and sleeping-cells, the conclusion of my own mind 
ivas, that nqthihg could be more bfensive or mdtmcholy. This oph* 
obn, however, wss^speed% refuted.^ door was ludot^d, we wene 
furnished with candjei^ and m descended eighteen Img ^ ^ imito w 
; at the hot^oih, was a cireiilar Sfume; a narrow passage, eij^teen 
iil^s wide^ rims ft^ this; and the sides wtui 

I'ttck bedstbads^ The fipbr, which is Gonsiderewtp be ^oit the sar^ 

was'■thahrcaii' .be' t^^ 

pujiu^''^’ 'fhe^bedstiead ;wa|^.ylny. i^iy .iandvOHa; ipe::^!ii^ 
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eighteen persons hod here slept; and, according to the reponj^ tin- ^ 
lurnkey, some of these were untried. 

* All to whom I Spoke, complained of continual illness. 
been th^ thirty-one months, and according to his own accOuh^^ >^ 
never well. Another fourteen months, and never well ^--and how/ 
(they very fairly asked) can it be otherwise, when we are giddy and] 
aidk. every morning, from the air in which we have passed the night ? i 
—^Tlns they said in the presence of the turnkey, who gave his tacit 
consent to it; only adding an observation precisely similar to that;^ 
recorded by Mr Neild, as made to liim when visiting this jail seven¬ 
teen years ago. He says, Thu turnkey himself told me, that in a 
nrorning when he unlocked the door, he was so affected with the 

S utrid steam issuing from the dungeon, tliat it was enough to knock 
im down. ”' p. 156-39. Mr B. adds in a note —‘ A person only ac~ 
eused of a crime may be placed in this prison, wear heavy irons, and 
sleep every night in the “ pit, ” and this for a lekole pear before his 
trial. This fact, if it stood alone, would be sufficient to justify the 
efforts now making, to direct public attention to the state of our 
jails.’ 

In many other jails^ which are less minutely described, tlie 
same general system prevailed. At Kingston, die town jail is a 
ptiblk home ;—in the tap-room of which t he de btors may al¬ 
ways be found sitting in a crowd of casual ^afiiomcrrs. Cold-» 
Bath Fields, three men, convicted of anXlihiiatural crime, were 
shut up in a retired cell, with a youth ^mmitted for an assault. 
In Newgate, the abuses are innumernl^,. and arc nearly suih- 
clent to account for all the depravity which continues to dis¬ 
grace the metrc^olis. The following address is very powerful. 
The author is speaking of a youth dismissed from one of these 
furisdiis^ after being confined tor some misdemeanour. 

In this state of mind, and body, at the expiration of his term of 
confinement, you throw him at once upon the town,, without a diU- 
in las j^ocket^ his next dependihg upon the dexterous ap- 
Of those lessons of firaud, wluch have be«i his only recent 
aCquireiinent. He must starve, or he must rdb; you have taken ftom 
him; the meapa of honest labour, , hut you have inijgiated him into odier 
and mote gainfid arts. He emne to your prison a 

wails a^ polluted 

. Ah rei^ta|b^..uaen 
' to.!have;.hUeUin y(mr pnsjanj/;ui'to 

" iedta^-qf i; ':reee|^, hi^ ' 

%^'.'^^^rod'uUt'ofrhia-.' ' 
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|^'^^jy*atermty of thieves as a willing labourer in any brandi of their 
jMPWjjy; his fiice grows familiar to the dfHcers of justice; he has soon 
through half the prisons in the metropolis; till at length he 
^Iflmds at tlie bar, convict^ of some act of desperate enormity; the 
dreadful sentence of the law is passed upon him, and all hopes of mercy 
Jure forbidden.' ITie judge, the magistrates; the jury^ the spectators, 
l^are shocked at such an instance of youthful depravity, while their 
Lhearts whisker, Thank God, 1 am not as this robber. ” But if he 
Vho sows the seed contributes to the production of the harvest, they 
may find other subjects of astonishment than his guilt, and accomplices 
where they least expect them. ’ p. 52—54. 

Mr B. assures us, tliat this is no fanciful picture—but an 
abridgement of many true histories that have fallen under his 
own observation. We may give the Ibllowing short one as an 
illustration. 

* A well educated boy, whose name I suppress, came to London 
with his father; and 1 am assured, by a very respectable tradesman, 
who knew him well, that he would not have objected to take him in¬ 
to his service. He is now fourteen years old, and a boy of an ioteL 
ligent countenance. He was apprehended in May last, as a vafrrant, 
for selling religions tracts^ in Bishopsgate Church Yard, without a 
Hawker*s Licerm^ic^ sent to the City Bridewell for a month. There 
iie pasBed»the*£R^ wMi^wenty men and four boys committed for va¬ 
rious crimes: and he s!^t with an Irishman who employed him to 
pick pockets, and steal l^m the other prisoners; and received, as 
the boy says, the produqle of his thefts. The man and five others 
took a fever, and the boy continued to sleep with him during its pro¬ 
gress, He caught it himself, brought it home, and communicated it 
to his father, mother, and three brotliers, of whom one died. His 
nurse and her family were seized with it, and have not recovered at 
this moment. On his return, he was so covered with vermin, that hit 
parents were obliged to destroy the blankets and rug of his bed. llie 
father told me, that before his apprehension, he was a good and dur 
tiful son, and Uiat he had no fault to find with him. His moBier sfdd 
he was a quiet demure hoy, fond of reading, and always willing to go 
with her to a place of wdbhip. Now he never tates a book into hb 
• liands, except topufrloin it; and If she mentions any rd^ibus service, 
she is answered by execrations on her and her advice. She plaeM 
him in the schbol in Angel Alley; but he sent w|bd to the nubter; 
with a desperate oa^, idiat he irould never go igain. ;. iShe .^rjhcie 
keep gi^^woih; in he Jhas stolep her |!b 

his hjotiier: be is seldom |ps found 

fo foe wi 
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abuses arc carried otu Tlie very variety, «id ca|>ridoiW un- 
gularity which prevail in every part of the present , 

ay stem, is a strong proof of its defects. We have alreiid^^nce . 
ticcd the practice in difierent places as to irons and fetters; 
allowance of food is no less irregular. f 

* In Taihill Fields and Ipsviiclh no allowance for debtors excepk^ 
from charity.— Bedford^ three quartern loaves per week for all pri¬ 
soners.— BristoU a four-penny loaf per day. —Borough Comptery four¬ 
teen ounces of bread per day, two pounds of meat per week.— 
one pound and a half of bread per day, one pound of cheese, and three- 
quarters of a pound of meal per week.—■ AonutVA, two pounds of bread 
per day, ha’f a pound of cheese per week.— PenitenUarify Mdbanky 
one pound and a half of bread, on;^ pound of potatoes, two pints of 
hot gruel, per day, and either six ounces of boiled meat, without 
bone, or a quart of strong broth mixed with vegetables.—Fourteen 
ounces of bread per day, with two pounds of meat per week, are not 
enough to support life: Besides, in some prisons, the allowance is 
withheld for u considerable time. The hour of delivery is 6xed; and 
ff a prisoner arrives after it, he receives nothing tiU the next morn' 
ing.—There are differences with regard to bedding;—from no bed¬ 
ding, or coverlid, a blanket for two men, a blanket for each, two 
blankets for each, two blankets and a rug each, three blankets and a 
rug for each ; to, three bkokets, « rug, a hqur^iheS^bd tfyo pillowy 
each. ’ p. 69, 70. # 


That siK’h gross nbuses as most oij those we have noticed* 
should ocaw in the most populous ana opulent districts of this 
enlightened country-—and that they should be suffeied to prevail 
in the very heart of our great and benevolent metropolis, under 
the eye of the legislature, and in the very precincts of our high 
courts of justice, cannot but strike every one as equally strange 
and disgraceful. It is still more strange, however, and not less 
instructive to learn, that intelligent antlhiimane individuaJs have 
}>cen found to defend the present systena as the best that could 
i3€! adopteci in practice-—that Mr Alderman Atkins publicly vin¬ 
dicated the whole establishment of Newgate, and compart the 
inside of that prison to a * gentleman's dahy in the country; 
n^de another honourable^ ^ contended, * diat our priso- 
hdrs had all prisoners ouglst to haae—unless gentleiuM 
Ihpught they cLgM to be accommodated with Turkey car^ 
^ finer specimen of the temper in 

# of persons always meet the statement of 
' ijidng eidabliidimeflte^ 
of ms book^ Hr B. goes on to show ex- 
re^rmations are practicable, and :jby what 
sb exitent they nave been already’ carried 
^ ^ #ves att ■ amnlevbc<«>u«t 

hotiie of correction at »ufy--the 
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and the jail at Ilchester, together with pretty full de- 
lpi<ffyto the older establishments of the Rasphouse at Amster' 
t|ie Maison de Force at Ghent, and the state prison at Phi- 
Wa^phia. We cannot now afford room for any abstract of those 
Very valuable notices, furdier than to say, that the possibility of 
/nefraying a great part of the expense of such establishments 
by the labour of the prisoners, and the faciKty of converting 
kthose abodes of misery and corruption into schools of industry 
Vind morality, seems to be demonstrated, beyond all conlrailic- 
tion, by the success of every one of those institutions in wliicli 
the experiment has been iudiciously tried. In all those places 
die inmates arc carefully (livided into classes—work is provided 
—religion and moral instruction administered—^and the utmost 
attention paid to the health and bodily comforts of the jwison- 
ers. We vrould not withhold from our readers the encou¬ 


raging and consolatoiT view of the subject which is- contained 
in these accounts, had we not, in the remaining section of the 
,work before us, a still more striking and delightful picture to 
present them, in the history of Mrs Fry’§ miraculous achieve¬ 
ments in the reformation of die female convicts in Newgate. 
The story, we think, is as affecting as it is instructive; ami- 
unites, ii^ oifl* <Stilh||tion, the pathetic and the marvellous of the 
boldest work of fanc^with the sanctity of truth, and the utility 
of a great moral lesson;^i 

The abuses in Newg'ke, that great receptacle of guilt and 
misery, constructed to hold about 480 prisoners,, but generally 
containing, of late years, from 800 to 1200, are eloquently set 
forth in the excellent publication of Mr Bennet, of which we 
have transcribed the title, though we have no longer left our¬ 
selves room to specify them. * It may be sufficient, liowever, to 
•observe^ that the st^tc of the women’s wards was universally al¬ 
lowed to be by far the worst; and that even Alderman Atkins 
admitted, that in that quarter some alteration might be desir¬ 
able, thoiigh, in his apprehension, it was altogetlier imprac¬ 
ticable. Though^ by no means inclined to adopt the whole 
of the worthy Alderman’s opinions, we may safely say, that we 
should have been much disposed to agree with him in thinkmg 
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tJie subjects ol'those obscrvutions pretty nearly mcorrlml; 
certainly shoultl not have hesitated to pronounce the 
which has actually been made upon them altogether itiit 
Mrs Fiy, however, knew better of what both she and they 
capable; and, strong in the spirit of compassionate love, and oi, 
that charity tliat hopeth iUl tiling, and believetfi all things, set 
herself earnestly anti humbly to mat arduous and revolting Uisk, 
in wliicli her endeavours have been so singularly blessed and 
effectual. This heroic and affectionate woman is the wife, wc 
understand, of a respectable banker in London; anti both she 
anti Iicr luisbaiitl belong to the society of Friends—that exem¬ 
plary sect, which is the first to begin and the last to abandon, 
every scheme for the practical amendment of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures—anti who have carrietl into all their schemes of reforma¬ 
tion a spirit of practical wisdom, of magnaiiimoiis patience, and 
merciful indulgence, which puts to shame the rashness, harsh¬ 
ness, and precipitation of sapient ministers, anti presumptuous 
politicians. We shoultl like to lay the whole account of her 
splendid camjiaign before our readers; but our limits will no 
longer admit of it. However, we shall do what we can ; and, 
at all events, no longer witlihold them from tliis heart-stirring 


^kSced to visit^Newgate; 


narrative. 

‘ About four years ago, Mrs Fry was iW' 
by the representations of its state, mad^^y some persons of the 
Society of Friends. ‘ 

* She found tlie female side in a situation which no language can 
describe. Nearly three hundred xoomeny sent there for every grada¬ 
tion of crime, some untried, and some under sentence of death, were 
crowded together in the two wards and two cells, which are now ap¬ 
propriated to the untried, and which are found quite inadequate to 
contain even this diminished number with any tolerable convenience. 
H^e they saw their friends, and kept their multitudes of children; 
imd th^ had no other place for cooking, washing, eating, and sleeping. 

* They slept on the floor, at times one hundred and twenty in one 

ward, without so much as a mat for bedding; aiid many of them were 
very nearly naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits; and her 
' were offended by the most terrible impret^tions. Every thing 
IfiM Stby^ and the smell was quite disgusting. Every one, 

evieti Governir, was i^luctant to go amongst them. He per- 

her watch in the office, telling her tliat his pre- 
sveiit its being torn ffrom her. She saw enough 



her to ieav 
not 


eiretry thing bad ivas going on. In Short, m 
It, she repeatedly said^“ AIM tell thee is a 
itity r the nlidi,'the doseness of the rooms, t^ 
women towards each other, 



Iccixivinied hd 
me this 

it pictut^'i^^the. 





irickedhe^! which every thing bespoke, are qnito 
One ac^ the account of which I received from 8n«^ 
m^ks the degree of wretchedness to which ^^ wese 
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tJiat time. Two women were seen in the act of stripping 
8 dea^child, for the purpose of clothing a living one. 

* that time Mrs Fry clothed many of the children, and some 
j^ine women, and read to them some passages in the Bible: and the 
willing and grateml manner with which, even then, they attended to 
iier admonitions, left upon her mind a strong desire to do more for 
their advantage, and a conviction that much might be done. Cir¬ 
cumstances, however, rendered any efforts, on lier part, impossible, 
for the long period of three years. 

^ ‘ About Christmas, 1816, she resumed her visits, and found that 


many, and very essential, improvements had been made by the Jail 
Committee; especially, the females were less crowded, as tliey occu¬ 
pied, in addition to their former rooms, the state-apartments, consist¬ 
ing of six wards and three cells, and the yard attached to them: 
They were provided with mats; and two gratings ivere erected, t* 
prevent close communication between the prisoners and their visit¬ 
ors : With all these improvements, however, the prison was a dreadful 
scene. She found, she believes, all the women playing at cards, or 
reading improper books, or begging at the gratings, or fighting for 
Ihe division of the money thus acquired, or engaged in the mysteries 
of fortune-telling; for then there was amongst them—one who could 
look into futurity; and the rest, who believed nothing else, were 
eager and im^ligjj^iglievers in the truth of her divinations. Want 
^)f employment was'^th^subject of their continual lamentation. They 
complained that they compelled to be idle; and that, having 
nothing else to do, they were obliged to pass away the time in doing 
wrong.’ p. 117-19. 

Her design, at this time, was confined to the instruction dT 
about seventy chiltiren, who were wandering about in this scene 
of horror, and for whom even the most abandoned of tlieix' 
wretched mothers thanked her, with tears of gratitiMle for her 
benevolent intentions; while several of the younger women flock¬ 
ed about her, ami entreated, with the most pathetic eagenwss, 
to be admitted to her intended school. She now applied to the 
Governor, and had an interview witli the two Sheriffs and the 
Ordinary, who received her with the most cordial approbation; 
but fairly intimated to her ‘ their persmsion that her ^brts 'wonUl 
be utterly Jruilless,' After some investigation, it was officially 
reported that there was no vacant spot in which the school 
could be established; and an ordinary phijlinthropist would 
probably have retired disheartened from tfie^ndertoicing. Mia 
Fry, however, mildly requested to be admit^ once morfj alone 
nteong the women, that she might condua tim searcl\ for to 
self. Difffculties always disappear befcHHs ^he energy of real 
zeal and benevolence: an empty cell wai^imSss^iately discover’* 
cd, and the school was to be opened the very afmr. 

* The next day she commenced the school, in o^pany idth x 
young lady, who then viwlted a prison for the first ti^f^ ai^ wha 
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since gave me a very interesting description of her fedings uji^n.. that 
occasion. The ruling was crowded with half naked women, \trugo 
gling together'for the front situations with the most botsterouaivio- 
lence, and begging with the utmost vociferation. She fdt as if 
was going into a den of wild beasts; and she well recollects quite^ 
shuddering when die door closed upon her, and ahe was locked in, 
with such a herd of novel and desperate companions. This day, 
however, the school surpassed their utmost expectations : their only 
pain arose from the numerous and pressing applications made by 
young women, who longed to be taught and employed. The nar* 
rowness of the room rendered it impossible to yield to these requests, 
whilst a denial seemed a sentence of destruction, excluding every 
hope, and almost every possibility of reformation. Their zeal for 
improvement, and their assurances of good behaviour, ivere power- 
» iul motives; and they tempted these ladies to project a school for the 
employment of the tried women, for teaching them to read and to 
work. 

When this intention was mentioned to the friends of these ladies. 


it appeared at first so visionary and unpromising, that it met with 
Very slender encouragement: they were told, that the certain con¬ 
sequence of introducing work would be, that it would be stolen; that 
though such an experiment might be reasonable enough, if made in 
the country, among women who had been accijj^t£>iue^' to hard la¬ 
bour ; yet it was quite destitute of hope, wheijnwed^pon those who 
had been so long habituated to vice and idiiisQess. It was strongly 
represented, that their materials were of the very worst description ; 
that a regular London female thief, who had passed through every 
stage and every scene of guilt; who had spent her youth in prostitu¬ 
tion, and her maturer age in theft and knavery ; whose every friend 
and connexion are accomplices and criminal associates, is of all cha¬ 


racters the most trrcciaimable.—-Novelty, indeed, might for a tune 
engage tlieir attention, and produce a transient observance of the 
rides of the school: but violent passions would again burst out; and 
the first ofPence that was given would annihilate the control of their 
powerless and self-appointed mistresses. In shmrt, it was predicted, 
and by many top, whose wisdom ami benevolence added weight ttf 
their onmions, tlmt those who had set at defiance the law of the land, 
with an very speediljy revolt *frora an atitliprit^ 

and nothing more to recommend it 
siinpU^t^^^ gentleness. That these ladies were enabled 
of these reasoi^ am! to embark and to perse- 
W dei^ierate an enterprize, in' despite -of 'many M 

aii appr^ension within, is not The li^sst 
proceedings ; but intercoume vrilh 
tlimn with a coitfiden^ whidi was not ea- 
''t]iai;:''their design wm intended 
nfthers, th(^' trusted that it wmdd receive 
- who:-often ig^ pleased-ro-ernCom^ 
purpaids iiy tine' meet -feebie. ix>stramefits.r 
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these impressions, they had the boldness to declare, that 
if“a^TOtnmittee could be found who would share the labour, and a 
W who would engage never to leave the prison, day or night, 

would undertake to try the experiment; that is, they would 
^ employment for the women, procure the necessary moneys till the 
^Hy could be induced to relieve them from the expense, and be an¬ 
swerable for the safety of the property committed into the hands of 
jthe prisoners. 

\ ‘ This committee immediately presented itself; it consisted of the 
wife of a clergyman, and eleven members of the Society of Friends. 
They professed their willingness to suspend every other engagement 
and avocation, and to devote themselves to Newgate ; and, in truth, 
they have performed their promise. With no interval of relaxation, 
and with but few intermissions from the call of other and more im¬ 


perious duties, they have/trcf/amongst the prisoners. At first, every 
day in the week, and every hour in the day, some of themAvere to 
be found at their post, joining in the employments, or engaged in the 
instruction of their pupils; and at this very period, when the neces¬ 
sity of such close attendance is much abated, the matron assures me, 
that, with only one short exception, she does not recollect the day 
on which some of the ladies have not visited the prison ; that very 
often they have been with her by the time the prisoners were dress¬ 
ed ; have sjj)cn% day with them, sharing her meals, or pass¬ 

ing on without any ; aii^/have only left the school long after the close 
of day.’ p. 121—125. ‘ 

Even this astonishing progress could not correct the infideli¬ 
ty of men of benevolence and knowledge of the world. The 
Revei’end Ordinary, though filled with admiration for the ex¬ 
ertions of this intrepid and devoted band, fairly told Mrs F. 
that her designs, like many others for the iniproveineiit of 
that wretched mansion, ‘ wotdd inevitably fail. ’ The Go¬ 
vernor encouraged her to go on—-but confessed to bis friends, 

‘ that he could not see even the possibility of her success. * 
But the wusdom of this world is foolishness, and its fears but 
snares to entangle our feet in the career of our duty, Mrs F, 
saw with other eyes, and felt with another heart. She went ^aiil 
to the Stieriffs and the Governor;—^hear one hundred oi the 
.women were brought before them, and, with much solemnity and 
earnestness, engaged to give the strictest ob^^ience to all the 
regulations of their heroic benefactress. A set of rules was acr 
cordingly promulgated, which wo have not room here to tran¬ 
scribe; bat they imported the sacrifice of ail their darling and 
much cherished vices;—drinking, gaming, card-playjng» novel 
reading) were entirely prohibited—and regubiir application to 
work engaged for in every (|uarter. For trm spf^ce of one mouth; , 
these benevolent women laboured in private in the^apidst of theiv. 

von. XXX. NO, 60< li ‘ 
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unhappy flock; at the end of that time they invited the'^Corpo 
ration t)f London to satisfy themselves, by inspection of the ef¬ 
fect of their pious exertions. \ 

^ ‘ In compliance with this appointment, the Lord Mayor, the 
rifls, and several of the Aldermen attended. The prisoners were as- * 
sembled together ; and it being requested that no alteration in thel’^ 
usual ])ractice might take place, one of the ladies read a chapter in 
the llihle, and then the females proceeded to their various avocations, 
Their attention during the time of reading ; their orderly and sobe’ 
de]>ortment, their decent dress, the absence of every thing like tu¬ 
mult, noise, or contention, the obedience, and the respect shown by 
them, and the cheerfulness visible in their countenances and manners, 
conspired to excite the astonishment and admiration of their visitors. 

‘ Many of these knew Newgate, had visited it a few nionths be¬ 
fore, and had not forgotten the painful inspressions made bj' a scene, 
exhibiting, perhaps, the very utmost limits of uiisery and guilt.— 
They now' saw, what, without exaggeration, may be called a trans¬ 
formation. Riot, licentiousness, and frith, exchanged for order, so¬ 
briety, and comparative neatness in the chamber, apparel, and 
the persons of the prisoners. They saw no more an assemblage of 
abandoned and shameless creatures, half naked and half drunk, ra¬ 
ther demanding, than requesting cbai'ity. I'he prison no more re¬ 
sounded w'ith obscenity, iand imprecations, antUiinm^itKis songs ; and, 
to use the coarse, but the just, expression y^nie who kifew the pi^i- 
son well, “ this hell updn earth " exhibited the ajrpearanee of an in¬ 
dustrious manufactory, or a well regulated family. 

* The magistrates, to evince their sense of the impm’tauce of the 
alterations which liad been effected, immediately adopted the whole 
plan as a part of the system of Newgate, emjjowered tht* ladies r»> 
punish the refractory by short confincjuent, undertook part of the 
expense of the matron, and loaded the ladies w ith thanks and bene¬ 
dictions. ’ p. 130, 131. 

We call add nothing to this touching and elevating statement. 
Tlie story of a glorious victory gives us a less jjowertiil or proiwl 
emotion—and thanks and benedictions appear to us never to 
have been so richly deserved. 

* A year, says Mr B,, has now elapsed since fehc operation in New¬ 
gate began ; and those most competent to judge, the late Lord Mayor 
and the present, * the late Shcritts and the present, the late Governor* 
and ihe present, w^arious Grand Juries, ^he Chairman of the Police 
:i^6%inittec, the Ordinary, and the officers of the prisom, have all de- 

their satistbt^ mixed with astonishment, at tiie alteration 
taken piwe in the conduct of the females. 

* it is^ t^ I^diesV Committee are anxious that it should 

, of the rules have been occasionally 

they fear, Imve more than once been introduced; 

<; fi^ ft wan diq isftvercd ^ period^ wdicn many of the ladies were 
idlest, that'catd-plfeymc: had been resumed. But, Uioiigh truth 
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conipcfe them to acknowledge these deviations, they have been of a 
very limited extent. I could find but one lady who had heard an 
oa^'K find there had not been above half a dozen instances of intoxi- 
•4itfti(H); and the ladies feel justified iii stating, that the rules have ge- 
^nerally been observed. The ladies themselves have been treated with 
uniform respect and gratitude. ’ p; 132, 133. 

At the close of a Session, many of the reformed prisoners were 
dismissed, and many now' ones w’cre received—and, mulor their 
' auspices, eardplaying was again introduced. One of the ladies 
w'cnt among tliem alone, and earnestly and alRictionately ex¬ 
plained to them tlu’ pernicious consequences of this practice; 
and represented to them how much she w'oiild be gratified, ifj 
even from regard t<» her, they w'ould agree to renounce it. 

* Soon after she retired to the ladles' room, one of the prisoners 
came to her, and expressed, in a manner which indicated real feeling, 
her sorrow' for having broken the rules of so kind a friend, and gave 
her a pack of cards : four others did the same. Having burnt the 
cards in their presence, she felt bound to renumerate them for their 
’value, and to mark her sense of their ready obedience by some small 
present. A few da}'s afterw’urds she called the first to her, and tell¬ 
ing her intention, produced a neat muslin handkerchief. To her sur¬ 
prise, the gicl U’of‘ h 1 disappointed; and, on being asked the reason, 

•confesseef she had ho^iVd that Mrs - would have given her a 

llible, w'ith her own name w'ritten in it, which she should value be¬ 
yond any thing else, and always keep and read. Such a request, 
made in such a manner, could not be refused; and tlie lady assures 
me, that she never gave a Bible in her life, which w'as received with 
so much intei'cst aud satisfaction, or one, which she thinks more like¬ 
ly to do good. It is remarkable, that this girl, from her conduct in 
her preceding prison, and in court, came to Newgate with the worst 
of characters. ’ p. 134. 

Tlie chan^, indeed, pervaded every department of the female 
divisitm. Those wdio wei’c marched off* for transportation, in¬ 
stead of breaking die windows and furniture, and going offi ac¬ 
cording to iinmemoriaJ usrigc, with drunken son^s and intoler¬ 
able disorder, took a serious and tender leave of their companions# 
and ekpressod the utmost gratitudd ^o their benefactors, from 
whom they parted with tears. iStealijig has also been entirely 
suppressed ; and, w hile upwards of twenty thousand articles of 
dresii^have been manufactured, not one has been lost or purloin¬ 
ed within the precincts of tlie prison. j, ■ 

We have nothing more to say; and %voiild not ivillujgly weak¬ 
en the effect of tins impressive statement by uny obseryadons pf 
ours. Let ns hear no liiore of the difhciilty'of remilatihg Tiro- 
viiieial prisons# w'lieii the prostitute felons of London have pedn 
• ■ . ■ Vi 2 . 
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thus easily reformed and converted. Let us never again be fold 
of the impossibility of repressing dnmkenncss and profligaijy, or 
introducing habits of industry in small establishments,, wheirthc* 
great crater of vice and corruption has been thus stilled ana 
purified. And, above all, let there be mi end of the pitiful apo% 
logy of the want of funds, or means, or agents, to effect those 
easier improvements, when women from the middle ranks of • 
life—^wheii quiet unassuming matrons, unaccustomed to busi-' 
ness, or to any but domestic exertion, have, without funds, with¬ 
out agents, w'itliout aid or encouragement of any description, 
ti'usted themselves wathin the very centre of infection and des¬ 
pair, and, by opening their hearts only, and lurt their purses, 
have eflected, by the mere force of kindness, gentleness and com¬ 
passion, a labour, the like to which does not remain to be per¬ 
formed, and which has smoothed the way and ensured success to 
all similar labours. We cannot enxyp the happiness whicl) Mrs 
if'ry must enjoy from the consciousness of her own great achieve- 
TOcnts;—but tbere is no happiness or honour of which we sliould 
be so proud to be partakers: And we soeiii to relieve our own 
hearts of their share of national graiitude, in thus placing on her 
simple and modest brow tliat truly Civic Crown^ w^icli far out¬ 
shines the laurels of t'on quest, or the ccw^als of potver-—and 
can only be outshoneiitself by those wreaths of iinjierishabh? 
glory which await the champions of Faith and Charity in a iiigii- 
er state of existence. 


Art. X.' T//<? Speech of Henry Brougham Esq., M. P. in the 
House of Comnons, May 8ih, 1818, on the Education the 
Poor, and Charitable Abuses. Ridgeway, 1818. 

N obody can have forgotten the murmitrs and dissonant cla¬ 
mours with which the first propdsal for communicating 
the blessings of Education to the great body of the people w'as 
lately received. Already|, however^ that dis'^raceful opposition 
ieveseCinet; and in no iristahce, perhaps, could a more remark- ^ 
able prppf be produced, of the preseift rapid progress of the ‘ 
puj^lfc .jnihd, than the shbit space of time wliich has suffi^d to 
dfsefodit the bi^icjliions to which we have alluded j—and mat so 
ccOTipl^y, that l^Brph^ could say, with perfect truth, ii^ 
the ofjM&rting Speech before us, * that the prejudices andr 

* assured, that if we taught plough- 

reail, they would disdain to work, have 
: 4; 'l)uring this and tlie two last ses- 

^ aioiis, in ^ tbe discussions that have taken place, noth in tlie 
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‘ House, in the Committee, and in the Country, 1 have never 
‘ heard a single whisper hostile to the universal diffusion of 
* knowledge. Every thing like opposition to the measure it- 
S- self, is anxiously disclaimed by all. The only question enteiv 
‘ tained is touching the best, that is, the surest and the most 
‘ economical, metnotl of carrying it into effect. ’ 

This, no doubt, is encouraging in the highest degree; and 
v/hen so much has been so ra])idly atUiincd, wc have good rea¬ 
son to conclude, that perseverance in the measures so happily 
begun, will, in no great time, be crowned witli that success to 
which so many important consecjuences are indissolubly attach¬ 
ed. It is necessary, however, lor the security of this great ob¬ 
ject, that the eye of the public should be kept steadily on the 
whole progress of the measure—both that they may know by 
what steps it has been most effectually advanced, and by what 
lurking hostility its triumphs may still be retarded. 

In the Session of Parliament 1816, Mr Brt)ugham began to 
mature the subject, by moving for a Committee to inquire into 
the state of education among the lower ordci’s in the metropo¬ 
lis. Already the progress of opinion was such, tliat the motion 
was not opposed : And Mr Brougham devoted to the inquiry 
so great ^ jlortion 9 f his time and his thoughts, ns called l(>rth 
the applause even of ministers themselves, who, little as they 
might wish to strengthpn the fame of a formidable antagonist, 
were yet compelled to honour exertions, of whidi they knew 
that the public estimation would be crxceedingly high. TJic in¬ 
formation obtained by the labours of this Committee, and 
printed by the House in a voluminous Report, is of the 
highest imjiortaiice: and of this the public may judge, when 
they are told, that the great body of facts and experience 
which it displays, cpctei^ds to the six following heads, on all of 
which they shed a strong and satisfai^ory light..1. The num¬ 

ber, or rather the proportion, of the children of the poor who 
remain uiiliducatea, and destitute of the incaiu> of education: 
—2. The deploxnjhle state in which the moriils of these chil¬ 
dren are found, ^v3io are dey^rrived of tlie means of education : 
—3. The admirable effects which educatio.n is found by expe¬ 
rience to produce—^4. The circumstances* in the actual state 
of the country, which are favourable to education;—5. The 
circumstances, in the actual state of die counti^ which are un¬ 
favourable to education The methods which ought to be 
pursued for promoting education ;—7. The funds, mostly of a 
charitable kind, which are now applicatiie to the purposes of 
education. 

the last Session of parliament, in 1818 , the Educajtip^ 
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Committee was revived, anti with more extensive pwers,.which 
eiiablocl it to inquire into the education of the lower orderi? 
through the whole of England and Scotland. To this enlarged 
task it jiroceeded with its former zeal and industty; and si vastSi 
body of new and im^mrlant information has been reported to the, 
House, forming si volume, which tliose who have had access to' 
it pronounce to be interesting and instructive in the very highest 
degree. As that information, however, is not yet printed, we 
are not enabled to lay sin abstract of it before our readers; and, 
tor thsit reason, reserve tin? siccount which we propose to give sit 
considerable length, of both Reports, for a future occasion. In 
the mean time, we tliink it of importance to advert to the riiesi-r 
sure, with the proposal of wliich Mr Brougham terminated the Isi- 
bours of the Session on the subject of Education, and to exhibit 
a brief view of the topics handled in the Speech noiv before 
ns, in which he described the progress made by the Committee 
in its inquiries, and deleniletl from objections the bill he had iii- 
trodiicecl into the House. 


The object of the bill, .and the steps of its progress through 
both Houses, have attracted too much oi the jmblic attention to 
require any thing more than a cursory mention here. If funds 
appeared to be wanting, in some parts of th^ountiy, it was oiily^ 
the more necessary that those which had Imen yirovidetl for the 
purposes of education in other places, sliould be strictly a]>pliod 
to their destination. These funds were discovei’cd to be so very 
large in their amount, as in reality to constitute a great national 
object; But, before adopting any measures for turning them to 
the best account, it was absolutely necessary to have accurate 
information as to the circumstances of each cndownHwit; and no 
other means appeared to Mr Brougham !to be calciihitoil for ol>- 
taining that knowledge, but a parliamentary commission ; and 
the recommendation of this measure was the first, accordingly, 
of his practical steps. A bill, with this object^ was introilneed 
towards the close of the Session, and most fayouramy received 
by tlie lower House I and the facts wliich he stated as to .the ex- 
l5ent and misapplication of the funds, destined rmt only fiir edu¬ 
cation, but for charitable pui-poses in general, impressed t lie 
strongest conviction of the necessity and propriety of the mea¬ 
sure iVhich he proposed. In die iurtber steps o|t its progress, 

; the ttieftsoitc was so fca’tiinate. The objects ierf inquUy, 'as ' 
Welf as the potyili' of the eoimnissionj were very minei^sarily i 

t^pointment was assumetl by the ministry^ 


By die meiispre has been cirippled ; but 

tho vigilance Of the piiblic, we trust, will supply the defects in 
fche ibSSiinet^i--afid wo far, certainly, froih blaming Mf* 
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Broiigliatn for ncccpting wliat lie could get; especially us, in 
the Spewli before us, he hns done so iniicli to raise tluit juiblic 
jealousy which no device or contrivance can eitlier lull or elude. 
.• He begins with pointing out two situations, theditfereiice be¬ 
tween wliich, he thinks, should be duly considered by the Ix'- 
gislature. In large towns, and places where the pojiniation is 
great, much has been a-ocoinplished already, or is likely to be 
iiccoinplished, without the aid of the Legislature. In other 
places, where the population is thin, little or nothing lias been, 
or can easily be so aceonijdished. Now, whenever the object can 
be attained without the aid of the Legislature, Mr Brougham 
<leclares it to be his opinion, that no such nid should he recpiir- 
ed. It is onlv wlieii, without the means which the Leuislature 
alone can supply, the business seems inca'}>iible of being perform- 
od, that its interference sliould be desired. Tliis opinion he 
seems tt> rest, in a great measure, upoji the generally aekju>w- 
ledged iinjiropriety of legislating too much; u])oii the expe¬ 
rience that legislation, where it is not w'aiited, lioes liarm more 
I'refjiiently than good; that the finest, as well as the most jiower- 
ful sjjring in liviman affairs, is the impulse in private individuals 
to better themselves, and those with whom they are surrounded: 
^ind tbatj^w lTt'ii these princijdcs are siillicient to the end, it is not, 
merely useless, but Imrtful, to supersede them by any others, 
in the case of instriiclioii, too, there is a deep gi-ound of suspi¬ 
cion wnth resjicct to the govcniment, in the interest which, so 
long as it shall desire to possess undue powers, it has to give, 
pernicious instruction; to manage the business of teaching, both 
Hocular and religious, in such a. manner as to enslave the minds 
of men, and make them passive instruments in the hands of 
power: And though wc see no impossibility in appropriating 
legislative funds to the purposes of education, witliout placing 
the business of education in the hands of the governtnxait, we 
, confess that we see no prolaibility that, in the present state of 
things, ,tliis could be avoided; and that the sajiie reluctance to 
admit improveinei 4 t which distinguishes tliese institmtions for 
education, wdiich in any w'ay depend upon government, would 
* not adhere to any wliicli it would now be possible to create. 

Mr Brougham is further of opinion^ that» with the ardour 
w'hich now’distinguishes every part of the community for ren- 
tlering universal the benefits of education, all that would be ner 
iibessary, oven in places tlie most iintavoUrably situated, would 
be, to provide the expense of erecting sckoolej that the rest, 
the tmnual expense of schoolmasters, aH other requisites, 
might, without difficulty, be found iqxni the spot, in the iibe^ 
ral and cheerful contribution of individuals; and tnis is an ex¬ 
periment, undoubtedly, whicli it would be highly desirable W 
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try. Tlie poverty of the people in some places, and the torpi¬ 
dity which a pressinpr poverty necessarily creates, cannot be 
overlooked as grounds of distrust; but if the eye remains open 
to watch the eifects of the experiment, and to supply all tha^ 
may remain defective, no great evil can be done. 

lie anticipates the principal obstruction with which, in car¬ 
rying it into execution, tins beneficent scheme of his appears 
likely to meett—and that arises from the feelings of the two re¬ 
ligious parties into which the population of the country is most 
conspicuously divided—those who belong to the established 
church—and diose wJ)o do not belong to it. A large propor¬ 
tion of both parties require, that religious instruction should 
not remain in the hands in which it has hitherto been placed— 
those of the pastors of the several flocks; but that it shoidd be 
united with the teaching of reading and writing in ordinary 
schools; and they can agree upon no common method in which 
this should be done. Those who belong to the established 
church very generally insist upon it, that tlie catechism and the 
creed of that church should be taught in all schools,—^wliile it 
cannot l>e denied, that the teaching of that catechism and creed 
would have the effect of excluding from such places of educa- *. 
tion all those children, the parents of whom cannot conscienti¬ 
ously permit their children to be lauglif this form' of reli¬ 
gion. To establish schools with the money of the people and 
to subject them to rules which necessarily exclude from them a 
great proportion of tlie people, is such an incongruity as can¬ 
not, in the present age, be contemplated with complacency. On 
the other hand, the great body of those who dissent from the 
Established Church insist only upon the reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures; and as this would exclude no members of the Est^ 
blished Church, and scarcely any of the Dissenters, it would 
probably be die best compromise that could be made. It 
ought not, however^ to be forgotten, that there are classes 
whom even this would exclude; and that, where education is 
the good in view, to exclude from it, or any facilities for ac- 
tjuirmg it, any portion of the population, cannot be regarded 
as an object of trifling iipportance. Besides, it so happens, 
that the children upon whom this cx;clusion would opeiiito, are 
tliey in whose case a peculiar demand exists for the^moraliziog 
infjfhience of educ^ are tlie childi^n chi«^y of Ca- 

Jewisli of whom have insuperaide ob -1 

Jeetie^tia to permit jMiy part of their religious education to be 
giv^ by any own religious instructors. It happens, 

diat a great pre^rtion of these two classes are exacuy die 
poorest arid most; d^^^^ our population; the children 

of whom affe, by necessary consequence, brought up in circum- 
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stances tlie least consistent with any kind of mental culture, 
and where a moral feeling and moral principles can letist of all 
be engendered. Instead of making rules to exclude these people 
from the benefits of education, the desirable thing would be to 
afford them additional inducements. 

Mr Bfoughalii speaks thus, frc)m the knowledge which his 
inquiries have enabled him to obtain. 

* Where the town is considerable, though the people may be of 
various religious denominations, no impediment to instructing the 
whole arises from that circumstance, because there is room for schools 
upon both principles. The Churchmen can found a seminary, from 
whence Dissenters may be excluded by the lessons taught, and the 
observances required; while the sectaries, or those members of the 
Establishment who patronize the schools for all without distinction of 
creed, may support a school upon this universal principle, and leach 
those whom the rules of the Church Society exclude. But this is 
(widently impossible in smaller towns, where the utmost exertions of 
the wealtliy inhabitants can only maintain a single school. There, if 
^the bulk of the rich belong to the Church, no school will be afforded 
to the sectarian poor ; though, certainly, if the bulk of the rich be 
Dissenters, the poor connected with the Establishment may profit by 

^ the school which is likely to be founded. If, on the other hand, the 
wealthy inhabitants are more equally divided, and the members of the 
*Church refuse to abandon the exclusive plan, no school at all can be 
formed. Accordingly it is in places of this moderate size that the 
difference between die two plans is the most felt, and where 1 can 
have no doubt, that the progress of education has been materially 
checked by an unbending adherence to the system of the National 
Society. The moderate size of the place renders the distinction of 
sects most injurious to education, even where there exist the means 
aiid the disposition to establish schools by subscription. ’ p. 9, 10. 

the subject of the proposed inquiry into tlie state of the 
funds now existing, and applicable to the business of education, 

. Mr Brougham informs us, that great progress has been made 
: by tlic Committee itself. 

* It has, * he says, ‘ received a prodigious mass of information 
from ail parts of the country. We are now diligently employed in 
prosecuting these researches, and in digesting their results into Tables, 

* which m{^ exhibit at one view a general, but minute chart of the 
state of education throughout the empire ; so that the eye may readi¬ 
ly perceive in each district what are the existing means of public in¬ 
struction, and wherein thosej^ieans are deficient; bow many children 
in any given place are taught, and after what manner; how many 
are duthed or maintained; how the funds for their instruction or sup¬ 
port arise; with much information of a miscellaneous nature, afibrd- 
ihg valuable suggestions to the commission Vhich is about to issue, 
fyr the more rigorous investigation of all charitable abuses. When 
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thes^c Tables shall be laid before the Hottse, an tnnplie foundation 
will be prepared for the legislative uieasuret w'hich, sooner, or latter, 

I am convinced must be adopted ; for they will indicate tbc kind of 
districts where parish schools are most wanted, and enable us Ut 
frame the provisions of tlie law, so as not to interfere with the exer¬ 
tions of private charity, and to avoid unnecessary, and, what is the 
same thing, hurtful legislation. ’ p. 19, 20. 

Ill proposing, liowcver, a conniiission ol* inquiry, Mr 
Brougham took his usual comprehensive range. As the funds 
destined for education, were not the only charitable funds exist¬ 
ing in tlie nation, nor the only charitable funds whicli hrul be¬ 
come subject to abust^ he wlio was of opinion, that .'is, wherever 
abuses existed, they ouglit to be searclied out and rcmovetl, the 
commissioners, when they w'ero to he appointed, might as well 
jierform two services as one; that, not confining themselves to 
<’harit.'ible funds fiir education, tlwy slioiild inquire into the abuses 
of charitable funds in general. * I am pcrsuadetl, * says he, 

* that the House ivill feel with me the necessity of .adopting this 
measure, ivhcu I state a few particulars to show the large a- • 
mount of these funds, and the abuses to whicli they .are liable. ’ 

‘ I'he returns, in pursuance to the 2()th Geo. Ill, commonly called 
Mr Gilbert's Act, are known to be extxedtngly defectiyj; yet they 
make Uie yearly income of charities about 48,000/. from money, and» 
210,0(X)/. from land, in the year 1788. It ajipears from evidence 
laid before the Committee, that in one county, Berkshire, only a 
third part of the funds was returned. If we suppose this to be the 
aveil*age deficiency in the whole returns, it will follow, that the wdiole 
income actually received by charities was between 7 and 800,000/. a 
j ear. But this is very far from an accurate estimate of the real an¬ 
nual value of charitable estates. Several circumstances concur tia-^ 
keep the income down. In the first place, the trustees have, gen^-: ; 
rally speaking, very insufiicieut powers for the profitable managenieat! 
of the funds under thek* care. They are thus prevented from turn- ; ^ 
ing them to die best account. I know of many cases where»»for 
want of the power to sell and exchange, pieces of land in the mid- 
<lle of towns lie waste which might yield large revenues. The right 
honoumble gentleman opposite (Mr Huskisson), donoected with die 
ilepartment of the land revenue, is perfectly aw'are how important an 
increase of income might be derived fnom an additibh of this sort to 
tile iKiwers of triistees. It is a power which the dpnOrs Would in al- 
miffit eveiry instance have conferred, had they forea^cn the thaii^ of 
dretittiildanGes that rend^^ Another sotiree of 

nOYfott to i^e revenue of the poor, is the loss of property through de- 
fiNits ih the Original df the trusts, and a consequent estlioc- • 

tionyih xnany Oases, Of the/rustees, without the possibility of supplying 
thdr piaces^ Negligence in all its various brailches is next to be uam- 
>edi inciueSng camess^ ignorance, indolence, ail the sins of Oibis- 
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sion bj?* .which men suffer the affairs of others to perish in their hands, 
when tliey have the management of them gratuitously, and subject 
to no efficient check or control. Add to all these sources of inisiua' 
Mi^ement, the large head of wilful and corrupt abuse in its various 
branches, and we shall probably underrate the amount of the income 
‘ which ought now to be received by Charities, if we say that it is 
nearer two Mij-iyiovs than fifteen hundred tlioiusand a year; h}-’ far 
ithc greater part of w'hich arises from real property. ’ p, 20-22. 

After some further observations, showing tlie great iii)])orf- 
k jmee of the investigation, and tl)e peculiar fitness of the present 
\ti)ne for the undertaking, Mr Brougham inent;ions a niimher of 
Vsises, for the purpose of exhibiting a specimen merely of the 
mode in which charitable funds Iiave been jnisapplied. 'J'lie 
passage is somewhat long; but the tuatter is too important to 
abridged, and the whole is too strikhig to be given in any Ian- 
guage but that ol the s]jeakcr liimself. 

‘ As the mass of evidence examined by the Committee cannot for 
some time be accessible to the members of tins House, I think it 
may be useful if I now state a few cases of mismanagement and 
abuse, to serve for a sample of those which may be found in every 
of the country. I shall not at }n*esent name the particular 
places, but only the counties whence the cases have come; because 
biaccurat(| reports of the charges made here against individuals arc 
apt to get into circulation. SVhen the whole details shall be pre¬ 
sented in the Committee’s lleport, the persons accused will be point¬ 
ed out; but they w’ill then have an opportunity of seeing the state¬ 
ments on which the charges rest, and knowing the names of tlicir 
accusers. A strange neglect, to say the least of it, has appeared in 
the administration of some Herkshire charities. In Charles the 
First’s reign, the sum of 4*00()/. w'as left to be laid out in land for 
th^ use of a school; and in 1(560, tlie purchases were completed, for 
the remaining 100/. having probably gone for the expenses 
of the conveyance. What rent does the House think these lands 
have yielded? In 1811 it was only 190/. a year, five per cent. oU 
■ the original purchase money a century and a half ago, and only lo/. 
more than was received a few years after the Restoration. The good 
and diligent trustees^n Charles the Second’s time dealt wisel\’ and well 
W'ith the estate, for they very soon made it yield 5 per cent.; but 
* the less carefuh 1 wdll not say less honest, stewards in (xcorge the 
Third’s reign, graitted a sixteen year’s lease at a rise of ten pounds 
above Rie rent in the seventeenth century. In 1811, indeed, the 
rent was doubled; though tliere is every reason to believe that it is 
still very inadequate, 1\) another school in the same county belongs 
ah est^yte, let at 450 /m, which the surveyors value at above 1000/. a 
yeaw^c ,^jod. the income received from lands nurchased seventy years 
ago, b^ different charities, with suras athoauting in the w'hole t<>: 
iii now only 379/.^ being Utile more than one and a 
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per cent, on the purchase money. A certain corporation in Hamp¬ 
shire has long had the management of estates devised to charitable 
uses, and valued at above 2000/. a year by surveyors. They are let 
for 2 or 300/. a year on fines. How are the fines disposed of? No 
one knows; at least no one will tell. Those interested in the appli¬ 
cation inquire in vain. The corporation wraps itself up in a digni¬ 
fied mystery, and withholds its books from vulgar inspection. The 
same worshipful body has obtained possession of a sum of 1000/., 
part of a bequest, well known by the name of Wliite’s Charity. In 
former times Sir Thomas White, a merchant in London, left certain 
t states to form a fund for assisting poor tradesmen with small loans, 
somewhat according to the plan adopted by Dean Swift, but which, 
his peculiar temper frustrated, and rendered a source of g^eat unea¬ 
siness to himself. The corporation to which 1 allude, became en¬ 
trusted with 1000/. of this money; and what they have done with 
one half of it 1 know not; they may have lent it to poor traders; 
but 1 am aware that the other 500/. has not been so lent, cither 
with or witliput interest, but applied to pay a corporation debt, 
and in this ingenious manner:—^It has been lent without interest 
to the creditors of the corporation in satisfaction for the present 
of their debt, and a truly marvellous recommendation has bepn^^ 
entered on the corporation books to their successors, to dp ftie'c. 
same as often as the demands of the creditor might require the 
operation to be performed, I hold in my hand forty or lifty more 
instances of abuse, extracted from the numerous retui^s made by the 
resident clergy. The Committee Room is directed to be opened to 
every inember of the House; gentlemen will there see the returns 
arranged in piles, under the heads of the several counties; and the 
praiseworthy zeal of the two learned gentlemen (Mr Parry and Mr 
Koe) who assist the committee, will help them to find any of the par¬ 
ticular cases to which 1 am now referring, as well as many otliers 
which 1 am obliged to omit. At a place in Devonshire, the questipn^ 
Vniat funds exist;, destined to the purposes of education, is answac^ 
ed by a statement, tliat the funds of the Foundation School are 
known only to Mr Sudh-a-one.” In another return it is said, that ' 
xio account whatever caii be obtained of the funds; and in a third, ; 
tibe estate belonging ti> the chp,rity is alleged to^ have been let on a 
ninety-nine yearb lease. Kow this lease, of itself, I hold to be an 
^use. To let and t^e a fii^ is an ahiise; to let for ' so long a term 
without taUng a fine, is e jgrpss mismanageinent of ftie property. 
What, will the House say of leases for ei^t nine hundred 
evidence of hoCh; and in one Case for a peppercorn 
fehL In the county of Kprfisjk, a school Wfs founded in 1680, for 
eduesj^ng feut^ ch^^ but none are now thught there at all. Tlie 
of Oils return observes, that great mysteiy hangs 
^ c^ity—a remark the less surprising, when we ftiat 

a year, and that the accounts have not 
A'school was anciently endowed in 
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t)eVbyshife, and the lands produce 80Z. a year, but no ch'ildrcn ar^ 
taught; and the return describes the manageiuent of the funds to be 
“ most shameful and abominable.” The master has done nothing 
f?)r ten years; the trustees are all dead, and no successors have been 
, appointed. In Essex a school was founded many yeiU's ago; and at 
one time it had fallen into such mismanagement, that only a few boys 
M'ere taught, 1 believe, by a mechanic whom the master appointed. 
The present incumbent provides for the education of 70 children ; 
but so ample are the funds, that he receives about a thousand a 3 'ear, 
wifter paying all d**-' expenses of the establishment. Owing to the 
\neglect of the trustees, the whole management of another school in 
ihat countj^ias lapsed to Magdalen Chillege, Cambridge; and the 
clause in the'present bill, exempting all charities under the control of 
Colleges, will prevent the Commissioners from inquiring into the 
causes of this devolution, f«>r which no blame can attach to Magda¬ 
len, but certainly the greatest neglect must be imputed to the trus¬ 
tees. In one place in Leicestershire, the property belonging to a 
school has lately been offered for sale, by what possible right or title 
1 am unable to divine. A surplus fund is stated, in another return, to 
have been pocketed by the trustees. In Nottinghamshire there is a 
ipi^CPschool, the funds of which our reverend infornuinr scruples ncit 
^to say are grossly abused, 'fhe scholars are w’holly neglected, and 
^usli-mon^yil given to the master. The income is stated to be 400/. 
a year. In Worcestershire a charitable foundation, whicli existed a 
,few«^cars ago, is said to have entirely disappeared. In the same 
county tlipre is a school endowed with an income of 1000/. a year; 
and timber was lately cut ui)on the estates which sold for 370/. By the 
deed of foundation, all the inhabitants of the place are entitled to have 
their children educated; but the master has made so man^' exceptions 
4pd restrictions, that only eight boys belonging to that place are taught. 
?|^;!tlie North Hiding of Yorkshire is a school, the revenue of u hicli a- 
j^lu to 1300/. a year: six boys are taught. The master of a school 
:j|^the East Riding receives his salary, and lives in the West Riding; 
yj|ie has done so for thirty years past; It is needless to add, that “ tire 
i^ichool is a sinecure, and the funds grossly misapplied. ” In one of 
the Northamptonshire returns, tlie clergyman says, he can learn no¬ 
thing of the application of a school estate of 75/. a year, which ne¬ 
ver wa.s registered; and he adds, that other charities in his parish 
are misapplied, and more in danger of being lost, in consequence 
of tlie parish clerk having been plundered of all writings relative to 
charities. In Derbyshire, one return gives this answer to our qUeS)* 
tion, What funds exist in 3 mur parish for education ? “ None; nty 

Lord Such-a-one and his ancestors have withheld the rent of certain 
lands of considerable value from the grammar-school. ” A similar 
case seemed to be presented to our notice, by a remark in a county 
history : The author says, that in a certain j[ilhrish (in Westmoreland): 
a school was amply endowed and begun; “ but being only hi it$; 
probationary state, it M’as thought ht by the owner ol' the estate hii 
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be discontinued. ” In other words, the scholars were (to wsc'thc 
technical plwase) dismissed; the school broken up; and, since that 
time, no man had heard any thing of it. Pursuiirg this hint, wc 
caused the Probate Office to be searched; and there found a wdl fti ' 
3700, devising a. manor, a capital messuage, the tithes of a parish, 
■and the tithes of a lianilet, for the establislunent and support of a 
school.^ "N et this school had never ]}assed beyond “ its probationary 
state. " It is true, that some of those to whom the estate devolv¬ 
ed, have lately, as a)i act of their own charity, founded a small , 
school in their own name. But it is fit that all persons should learr 
»)ne lesson: When funds are given to the poor, gratitude is due, and*, 

I trust, is always rendered: And then the funds belong to the pooi’> 
who are not to be called upon a second time to thank those from 
whom by piecemeal the same property is again doled out, w’hich had 
been given entirely, and once for all, above a hundred years ago. I 
know' another instance, in the northern parts of Yorkshire, where, 
for an income of near 500/. a year, the master teaches four or five 
scholars, when, within the memory of many now living, the same 
endowment used to educate forty or fifty. ' p. 23—30. 

After iirghig the groiuul for the legislative incpiiry wdiich 
he proposed, in so reniarkable an exhibition of iucontrovei ut^’ft^ 
facts, upon which it may be thought that lie niighk: with some^ 
confidence have rested his case, Mr Brougham goe%ontorci- 
capitulatc and to answer all the objections by which the enemies 
of the measure had endeavoured to oppose it. 

I’iist ol all, l>e states the objection whicli is dr..Uii from 
the idea of property; and treats it witlt a considerable degree 
of indignat ij)n, ‘ Under the lliinsy pretence, ’ he says, ‘ of 

great tenderiiess for the sacred rights oi’ jnoperty, I am well 
aware that the autJiors of the outcry conceal their own drca|l;pf 
being themselves draggetl to light as robbers of tlie poor; ■ 

I will tell those shameless persons, that tlie doctrine whicli 
proinulge, of charitable funds in a trustee’s liands beili"privi^'j’lj'j 
property, is utterly repugnant to the whole law of Euglaiul. * 0 

It is to be remarked, that a fallacy, gi-ounded upon tlie import¬ 
ance Vrhich ought to be attache<l to the rights of projjerty, is A'ery 
aril; Jto Ikj enipiGyed to defemi and perpetuate the existence of 
libus^. There is hardly any misapplicutioii of public iiionev,* 
pppvided^the evil.has been of some duration, or, in other words, 
Wen curried by accumithition to a certain mniipiitudc, wdiich 
ririt Wen defended, as if all sccuHly of property wotdd be 
shaken by its redress. 

TltCTe ^8 no distinction, therefore, wliich it is of more iin- 
^ atfid to keep firmly in inind, in all Our dus- 

^ jj^ectii^ the propi^ of the State, than ibatyvhieh is 
by Mr Broiigharn, between the property which 
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iiK^ivijiliials huld as their own, and that whieh ther hold, in 
iui 3 \ shape wliatsoever, n» trustees for tlie public. *^rhut pro¬ 
perty which a man rightfully holds as his own, is to be niain- 
jcaiijfcd for him Inwall those securities which experience has prov- 
^j^^hut the good of society requires. But that property which 
IT man receives ill trust for the public, is the property, not of 
liim, but of the public; and if he lunis it in any degree from 
<he public use, to his own, it is he that is the violator of the 
ri)^,s of property—hot the man who endeavours to put an end 
■%:> Ins u^irpation, and to restore it to the public to whom it be- 
^iongs. nL is a strange doctrine, that the violation of a trust, 
which is of the greatest of all wToiigs, should be allow'ed to 
convert itself into one of the most sacred of all rights. Yet to 
what an extent is the operation of this fallacy frequently carri- 
t'll ? If at aiw time the public has made any particular appli¬ 
cation of the public property, which has continued for a series 
of years, it is very often contended tliat the public is no longer 
Justified in altering that application. Why? Because the se¬ 
curity of property would by that means be shaken. If the pub! ic 
its own property to a good end, after having ujiplied it 
a or a bad one, and thc^reby lessens the gains of 

^thosc ivljyi^tiive profited by the abuse, this is very often arraign¬ 
ed as an invasion of the right of property, and a prejudice is 
against some of the most salutavy operations of tlie 8tate. 
It is imk'ious, on the other liand, that if it is the property of* 
the pubiCc, the violation of projierty is coinmitted by those wlio 
arc instrf iii turning it from that a})pUcation, be it what 

it may, in which it would conduce most effectually to tlie public 

f ood. Mr Bnnigham shows, that this is not merely a principle 
|:||:nded in reason, and the consideration of moniJ equity, but 
'iprinciple distinctly recognised aiul sanctioned by the law of 
;^3Snghind. 

‘ That law regards the inheritance of the poor as matter of public, 
not of private jurisdiction, and deals with it as it does w'itli the rights 
of the Crown and tl^e Church. I am anxious to correct, once for all, 
tlie misrepresentation of which I now' complain; because it is artfully 
disseminated w'itlii a view to excite prejudices against the proposed 
measure, by appealing to the very just delicacy that prevails on every 
thing connected with private rights. I therefore again assert, that ia 
more gross abuse of language never was committed by ignorant or by 
wilful perveraioB, than the statement that charitable funds are of a 
private nature. The Legislature has at all times treated them as 
public. The 43d of Elizabeth orders Commissions to be issued for 
examining all abuses of those funds, with jifpwers not merely to hi- 
quire, but’to reform, by making ‘ orders, judgments, and decrees; ' 
Who ever thought of a commissuMi to investigate or control the mii- 

1 ■' 
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nagement of private property ? When a private estate is dilapidated 
—when land is let for an elusory rent—when the interests of the. re¬ 
mainder-man are in any way sacrificed by the tenant for life—who 
ever dreamt of allowing any one not interested (except in the ca^ie of * 
an infant) to apply, for a judicial investigation of the injury ? 'le^et, 
by the statute of Elizabeth, Commissioners may be sent into anj 
county with powers to impannel a jury, and proceed judicially agiiins^ 
all who mismanage or abuse funds destined to charitable uses, with¬ 
out any previous complaint at the instance of any party interested in . 
the property. In like manner, Mr Gilbert’s Act requires everj'pen • 
son in whose hands any such funds are, whether arising frohH land or/ 
other sources, to return the nature and amount of the ei^iktes within 
three months, on pain of forfeiting one half of the property at the 
suit of a common informer. The two statutes passed in 1812, proceed 
upon the same view of the question. By one of them (52 Geo, III. 
c. 101) a registry of charitable donations is prescribed; and the other 
(52 Geo. III. c. 102) gives a remedy for any abuse of them, by peti¬ 
tion to a court of equity, which any two persons may present; a pro¬ 
ceeding which has, however, proved most inadequate to the correction 
of the mischief. Such is the light in which charitable funds have al¬ 
ways been regarded by the Legislature,and so little have they evey 
considered as private property! But I might appeal to the which^’ 
the Common Law takes of them, when it places thenf,’^as it were^. 
under the joint protection of the Crown and the community, authoriz¬ 
ing the Attorney General to file an information on the relation of 
any individual, who may state that a charity has been abus' a. ’ p. 
33—So. 

Another objection is, tliat a remedy for the abuse cv charities 
already exists, namely, in the access winch is afforded to tlie 
Court of Chancery, by the statute of charitable uses. To tills 
objection, Mr Brouglnun makes a memorable reply ; and draws 
a picture of this Court of Clianccry, winch though probably!a 
little highly coloured is still not a little ajqnilling. This picture,^ 
coming from so high an authority, both as a lawyer and a states*- 
man, we hope, will make an impression; and lead to those ideas 
of r^sform which, in some bosoms, no accumulation of evil seems 
Arable of exciting. 

*; lt;has been said, that the statute, of which I have just mention- . 
ed thk notable origin, affords a sufficient remedy for the evil. The 
history of the proceedings under it, affords the best answer to this ob- 
the first year after it passed, forty-five Commissions 
c^J^baiitable Uses were issued. From that time to the year 1643, 
Uie returns^^^^^ defective, the Docket Books in the Grown Office 
hoen destroyed. From 1643 to the Restoratioi'jy tliere were 
and binetyi»fiv /f he troubled state of the 

the ci|il wars l^ing probably occasioned great lie- 
of cnarities, a considerable increase took place in 
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tli^^umbcr of Commissions, and no less than three hundred and 
fortwfoiir were issued, between IfifiO and KJTS. i'rom that time to 
J,76^^there were one hundred and ninoty-‘:;(-ven : from 1700 to I7 iG, 
one hundred and twenty-five: ejul r”or.i iheuee to the beirinning 
10 present reign no tfian ■h;-.:?. So t!;;U: ih:: hole iKue.ber 
•om ty 1760 was huiuir .'d iiud siNfy ibui-, 8iiu:‘.' tiie iat- 
T period, and indeed lor twe-ity v ears f:. ibre, iiiis remedy may be 
to have lUilen ii)iO disuse, 'i'hyrc I ave l,.:en oili^ tiiree coiumis- 
sionl^^his reign, and only six i]i the ia.si 7.' years, oJ' v.ldch munber 
Silly mlw^as issued ; inee I\d7, v..‘/s the ('ommittee st it!*d the ur- 
V^ent nece^i^y of investig.’uipe: cliaritabie abuses, it is h-irdly need- 
ru! to show reasons, wny the st.itutory reuiedy is inapplicable to 
the present times, and in itself cumbrous and inefficacious. ISuffice 
it to observe, that it leads him wlio pursues it, sooner or later into the 
(!ourt of Chancery; and in truth, as the law now stands, that well 
known (hiurt is the only refuge of those w ho complain. See then the 
relief held out to us by those who oppose, or threaten to op[)ose this 
measure, and who bid us resort to the ancient laws of the land ! It 
is admitted to be true, that glaviug abuses everywhere prevail—true, 
that h ardly a parish or a hamlet c:in lie named where complaints are 
1 ^ 1 —true, that the highest judicial authority proclaimed the 
'^extent grievance—true, that a Committee of the House of 

Commons,• thirty years ago, yehcmently urged you to afford redress. 
But your remedy is at hand, say the objectors—what rea.son have you 
-/^flMlIiiiijil^in ? Is not the (’ourt of Chancery open ? Come, all ye 
who labc^ under the burthen of fraud or oppression—enter the eter« 
nal gates ^ the Court of Chancery! True you are the poor of the 
rievance you complain of has robbed you of every thing: 
but, pennyless though . you are, you arc not rciuedilcs.s—you have 
only to file a bill in etjjuity, and the matter will take its course! \Miy, 
if there were nothing in the reality, there is something in the name of 
the Court of Chancery that appals the imagination, and strikes terror 
into the unlearned mind. I recollect a saying of a very great man in 
the Court of King’s Bench. The Judge having said of his client, 
Let him go into a Court of Equity, ” Mr Erskinc answered, in an 
artless tone of voice, which made Westminster Hall ring with laugh¬ 
ter, ** Would your lJbrdshi]i send a fellow'-creaturc there ? ” There 
may be some exaggeration in the alarms created by the bare name of 
this Court; but, as long as it exists, a barrier is raised against suitors 
who only seek redress for the poor, though no bars of oak or of iron 
may shut them out. Yet that the prevailing panic has some little 
foundation, I will show you by a fact. I have mentioned that only 
one Commission had issued since 1787> and I am now enabled to 
state the result of its ’execution. It was fully executed in 1803; and 
in 1804, a decree was made, and the Court w£js petitioned to confirm 
it. Exceptions were taken as usual. Much an^olemn argument waft 
held; and I will venture to say, from what I of that Court, tha 
tOL. XXX, NO, GO. K k 
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case was most learnedly and plentifully debated. In 1808 the in^at- 
ter was deemed ripe for a decision, and since that time it has, to use 



among the causes waiting for judgment. Now, in the language otf 
the profession, “ this is my case. ” If any one tells me that the Sta|v, 
tutc of Charitable Uses affords a remedy, I answer, that the grossed 
abuses being everywhere notorious, the remedy has only thrice 
. resorted to for above half a century, and only once within Ah’e last 
thirty years; and I bid him look at the fate of that one^ttempt XoJ 
obtain justice. * p. 39 —4-3. ’ 

Tliere are some minor objections to wliicli Mr Brougham 
deems it rctpiisitc to make an anwer, through wdiich, however, 
we do not think it necessary to follow him. It satisfies us to 
have shown, as we think we have done, that Mr Brougham has 
most completely established Ills case; first, in proving that the 
greatest abuses exist; and secondly, in proving that tlicre is no 
existing remedy for them, Tlie inference, to the minds of alt 
those who have no w'ish that tlie abuses sliould remain, is /rrer 
sistible,—that iiKjuiry should take place, to lay a fomifl;^onl&s 
reform. 

It is not our intention to enter now into the provisibns of thh 
bill which w'as introduced by Mr Brougham for estiiblisjiing a 
board of inquiry, nor into the history of the curtailmer*;«> wlncu 
the powers i*cqaired in it underwent before it was palled into a 
law. It is necessary, however, to state, that the conpiissioners 
w'bo, it was origiualfy proposed, should be chosen by I*arliument, 
are now chosen by the Crown; and their iiowcrs of ir^qulry, in¬ 
stead of being extended to all charitable miuls, are confined to 
those W'lucli are destined tt» the purposes of ctlucation. Nor is this 
limitation the whole; for the Two Universities, London, West¬ 
minster, Eton, Winchester, Charterhouse, Harrow and llug- 
by schools, and all charitahle foundations 'which have special 
msitorsi are exempted from tlie inquiry. Finally, the commis- 
•siohers, even iii tlic narrow circle to which ^heir inquiry is con¬ 
fined, are furnished with no conipiilsqry powers for the attaiii- 
kicnt of evidence. They are only to issue their precept to such* 
persons ns they wish to examine, or from whom they desire to 

^rriished with papers and records; but if any peVson chuses 
to disregard this precept, they have no means or enforcing obe- 
hav'e no penalty to apply,—and the end of their 
that instance defeated. To how ptfat an ex- 
’ liieet^ith these refusals, it is impossible: to fore- 

it is abr^diuitly plain, that'they will be most likely to 
r with them, in. those cases in wliich there is the greatest ne^ 
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lisclosuro,—tfiose in wliich tlie abuses to be concealed are 

€ ’"i:)st enormous. It is therefore plain, that this peculiar 
on of the act is culculutcd solely for the protection of the 
!t (leliiujiKMits. 

hei e is lyt one topic more on which we aro anxious at this 
iiiie to cxniTss our sentiments; but that is a point of cardinal 
nportnnee,—wc mean, the revival of the Committee by the 
Parliament. The reasons wJiich prompt to this measure are 
jiunl^*mis and powerful; and sucli, we fervently hope, as even 

\ tlie j.pxUN^jody of sinister interests arrayed against them, will 
not be al)]\ to overconu*. If sullicicnt reason existed tor the 


)n of tlie Committee on Education,—and that it 


first l()rm 

will not be very modest to deny, after all the compliments 
which have been [)£iid to them by the leaders of all parties, on 
the importance of their labours, and after that importance has 
been so cons})iciiously manifested by their reports, and so fully 
recoi^iiised by the public—wc may, without hesitation affirm, 
that still oTcntcr reason exists at present for the continuance of 
tlH^labours. What they have already done, has chiefly serv- 
jpPTB Stbow the magnitude and imj>ortance of what yet remains 
for thtml^llli^o. As yet they have done nothing but inquire in- 
ta the prciscnt stateol education anriong the poor; and even this 
preliminary ojicration is still but imperfectly performed. They 
discovei'od enough to make manifest to tlie w'orhl 
the <le])»\‘iblc state of England in <that important respect; but 
it is ratWr a gross and general conception, than a minute ac- 
quaintandfj tluit they have been able to acquire. For this degree 
of knowledge—for that sort of knowledge which is reqnir^ to 
form the basis of a practical superstructure—^much more inquiry 
must be made. 

But even if this important portion of the business had been 
accornplislicd, and the labours of the Committee had lasted so 
long as to lay before us a complete delineation of our actual 
circumstances, this w^ould have been but apart, and a small one, 
of the great busineils to be performed. The only ntdonal eiul 
of ascertaining exactly the badness of any situation, is to ascea- 
'tain the means of improvement. Assuredly, it is an important 
inquiry. After having proved, by examination, that there is a 
lamentable and disgraceful want of education in this country ; 
that in a country wliere science and refinement have made Si> 
great a pi^ogress^ among one part of the jieople, there is another, 
and that the largest part, immersed in the most deplorable igno¬ 
rance; it would be strange if we did iioi^^roceed to find pu,tir 
what are the best means of altering this d^lorable state of cir¬ 
cumstances, and of introducing among tl'3 

Kk^ 


peojile that ku.ow-« 
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ledjifc, ami that mental improvcmeiit, on which the hapjwhess 
and prof^rcss of society so entii ely dcpcnil. / 


cannot be entrusted to fitter liaiuis tlnin those Commij- 

tce who have eaiiied so tnuch cstoom by that wliich they ha^ 
alreativ done. ^ 


If the Legislature resolved to undertake in earnest tl^great / 
woi k of providing for the wiiole people the means of^,Jiucationi 
the course wliich, under the guidance of reason, L would 1)6 
sure to pursue, would be to appoint a CominittecAo deliberate, 
ajid to draw u}), after full consideration, a })lan, exhibiting the 
best possible eorubinotion of means for the attainment of the end. 

If this would be the course which it would pursue, even in a , 
case in which it had no previous committee wliosc fitness was 
tried, and wliich already hud acquired experience, and a large 
stock of knowledge of that precise description which the occa¬ 
sion required, we need not say what is the course pointed ouL 
to it in the present instance, by every consideration / 

licy and of reason. 

But beside tlicse great and commanding inducements, theic 
are reasons which, even for the sake of decency, the House of 
Commons, we hope, will not overlook. After the 
which the commission of inquiry has been formed, ifjid after it 


* - . 

has been deprived of all the powers of efficient inquifj/, nothing 
less than a Committee of the House of Commons, uLder which 


it may appear to act, with whose powers it will appear to be in¬ 
vested, and which will be able, on many occasions, to" supply 
its deficiencies, can either make the inquiry efficient, or give 
any kind of security to the public that it was intended that it 
should be so. Finally, tlie House of Commons will not act even 
with any appearance of consistency, unless the Committee of 
Education is revived. Who w'as ever so absurd as to cjill in a 


physician, merely to tell that he was labouring under a danger¬ 
ous, disease,. and then to dismiss him, before he has time to 
speak to you about the remedy ? Mere absurdity will not ac¬ 
count for such a proceeding;—and, if the Committee is not reap- 
ppinted, it will not be easy to persuade the public, that otlier 
motives have not operated man a care for tlie public good. 
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Domments connected mth the (Question of Befm'm in 
the Burghn tjf'Scotland. Edinburgh, isi?. 

qut'sti^), respecting whicli some materinl dbenments have 
l)een enj^wted in the publlcntion before us, has lately excited, 
hid still ewitifiiies to excite, :i very lively interest in this part ot’ 
kingxiorn. Tlie Constitutions, or Sets, as they are termed, 
of Royal Burghs, which regulate the election ol' their Ma- 
i j|istrac^^iave been long deemed disgraceful to the country,— 
’Vui excep^i to its general advancement,—inconsistent with the 
prineijiles of its public la\\^—utterly indefensible 
upon any views of expediency,—and actually productive of the 
greatest abuses. About thirty years ago, in particular, the evil, 
wliich was almost everywhere acknowledged, having at last at¬ 
tracted the notice of Legisiatuve, incjMirt{*s were set on foot, that 
seemed to jiromise a beuelicial and satisljictory result. But the 
expectations then raised were soon disappointed by the ocenr- 
rtmcc of otlicr events, and other questions of inruiitely greater 
which, during a long interval, left most men no 
leisure^'^^ijel, a’ul rendoi cd many intlisposed to redress, sucJi 
grievanctip as we are now to consider. It was niitural, however, 
when the agitation of Europe had subsided, to look hoiiK.'ward, 

f ik of employing the season of tratupiillit v in forv/ard- 
al work of tloinestic improvement. In this situation, 
cumstances have recently combined to revive the 
Burgh llefonn, towanls wliich some progress had 
formerly been made. 

The cbiistitution of Montrose, though not remarkalily dofec- 



the Privy Council became necessary, owing to the reduction of 
the election of its Magistrates for 181 (>, it was thought expe¬ 
dient by all parties lo petition, not merely for a Warrant of Elec¬ 
tion, but jilso for a Reform of the Set. -‘ ’ - 


on was 


•ed,—tlie constitution being on that occasion remodelled, and a 
poll appointed for the election of the new Council and officers. 
While this measure, which hail been adopted by the advice of 
the Crown law-yers, seemed to indicate, on die part of Govern^ 
mont, a very sincere desire to amend die constitution of the 
Burghs, the prevalence and magnitude of the abuses became 
every day more apparent. The affairs of Aberdeen, just about 
this time, foil into the utmost confusion Vnd embarrassment, 
That Burgh, vhich had embarked in specifations of great ex*^ 
tent, and contracted enormous debt, was declared insolveitt; 
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and seventeen members of tlic Town-Council, who •retj.^ed 
in September 1817, frankly ascribed all these misfortune;^, to 
the faulty constitution of the Burrrh, and the want of aV* ^effi¬ 
cient and public control over llie Ma<]jlstratcs. Many pwier^"" 
towns of less liote were undeniably iii the same s^Jate; anil^ 
finances of this city even, notwitiistanding its lab^c revenvies^ 
were reported to be falling rapidly into a very desperate eonV 
clition. ^' 

It is not to be wondered at, that these, and similar jc^n^ts 
of maladministration, on the one hand, joined 
cess of the citizens of Montrose*, upon the otlur, should^ 
have occasioned a very general sensatioji, ..nd rQ^ewed, with 
jncrcasing strength, the demand for Burgh llefi>nri, which 
there now scemetl to be some prospect of attaining. But thougli 
the old system W'as in most burghs openly denounced by all the 
inhabitants and burgesses, wit!) tlie exception of those who fiuind 
s direct interest in maintaining it; and though, in many })lacc*s, 
the Magistrates themselves, })y seconding tl)c Biirgessc-s, do-, 
dared, in the most disintei’osted anti unequivocal mann(*r, the 
necessity of remedy, an irnpf)rtaut change appears to 
<lenly taken place in the opinions of GovcriiiMontad-"' 
visers. A poll election, which had been gr.antcd in tVe case ot 
Montrose, has been since refused to Aberdeen; where the ma¬ 
gistracy was lately renewed, by a warrant of very ({ues^f ^.’r^. 
Jegality, addressed to the lorrncr Alagistrates. Thi^Warrant 
cannot but be regarded ns an inti)nation, that the ca^ is now 
less favourably considered ; especially since some })£;paratory 
fsteps for a general discussion of the subject met with strong op¬ 
position in the House of Commons, even from those wlio were 
constrained so far to acknowledge the misgovennnent of the 
iBurghs, as to introduce a bill l‘or the purjiose of increasing, in 
«omc respects, the responsibility of the Magistrates, anti for 
bringing them more easily to account. So feeble an expedient, 
liowever, proposetl in such circumstances, has not stopt com¬ 
plaints, of which it w'dild be altogether inmletjuate to remove 
the grounds; and the denial so strangely hazarded, tlint any 
discontent existed here respecting the Burghs, only showed to • 
the people the necessity ot demonstrating their sentiments by 
public ri^olutions. From all these cause.s, there hjis been call¬ 
ed fbrtiii an expression of opinion very unusual foi' Scotland, 
and not less decided than general; and we think it our duty 
to avail ourselves of some of the materials furnished in the 
I^Bntpbie^ fiir the purpose of statin^ the nature of the 

remonstrances have been made from so 
inariy quarters. * ^ ’ 

l&rC it will be proper to guard against any misapprehensioss 
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tliat may arise from the jealousy with which recent events have 
rnwc the very word ‘ lletbrm * to be viewed, by stating;, that 
theli^asure to which we woukl now direct attention, is not im- 
fn^ntely or necessarily^ connected with the great and formid- 
di)ilb%ubject oi general Piu'liamejUary lleforin. It is no doubt 
mfortiinateb/truc, that, in tl)is ])art of ilu* island, the represen- 
atXes t>f imie burghs are not chosen by the inhabitants, or even 
V the bilrgesscs; and tliat the Magistrates and Town Council 
cj^l^itute the whole body of electors. But it is no part of the 
{irrs^H^^f Burgh llefonn to make any alteration in this re¬ 
spect, mSf ever desirable. It is only proposed to amend the con¬ 
stitution o!k the Town Council and Magistrates, by placing the 
election ofXliese offietTs on a more liberal basis, and read¬ 
mitting the burgesses to the natural onjoynnent of their riglits, 
as members of the body corporate. Such a change would, 
no doubt, ultimately alFect the parliaineiitary representation of 
the burgh ; hut tlie most scrupulous and indiscriininating 
stickler lor establishments cannot, yve imagine, pretend that 
the expta iment is accompanied yvith any luixard, or that the 
test danger could possibly arise to the constitution of the 
couii^yjiji. We ere certainly inclined to think, that the exten¬ 
sion oftn?^ elective frajichise, and the introduction of a iniich 
*more popular re})resenlation than wc at present directly or 

jjjc ctly enjoy, woid<l be of infinite ady'antage to the peo- 
ple wl^cotlaiul: aiul to this topic >ve may afterwards recur. 
But W’^iotice it now, merely for llic sake of keeping the two 
<jUcstioia distinct, and preventing the consideration of one 
from being affected by those juvjiulices that are imhappily^ pe¬ 
culiar to the otlicr. We have nothing to do here with the 
constitution of the I louse of Coirjnons—w ith the measure of 
representation—the qualification of eloctorsr—or the mode of 
election. The internal governinent of the Royal Burghs is the 
only subject of the following remarks; and, in our opinion, it 
is impossible to consider their history, and tlieir present situa ¬ 
tion, without acknowledging that there arc many reasonable 
causes of discontent, wliich ouglit to be removed by a general 
and adequate reform. 

It is not necessary for cur present purpose to engage in any 
antiquarian research respecting the origin of the Royal Burghs, 
or to trace their progress w'ith minuteness. It is w'ell known that 
they are corporate bodies, erected by Royal Charter, or ultimate¬ 
ly depending on possession, which is by law referred to Charter; 
endowed with comuwm property, sometimes to a very large a-* 
mount; gifted with ample privileges in t^de and manufactures; 
and invested with important jurisdiction. IkA burgh, with us, is 
generally an aggregate Gorpoyation, copiprehepding widiin it 
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several subordinate coipoi’ations,—such as the Guildry, or Gopr 
pany of Merchants, and various Crafts or Trades. In one/or 
two instances, however, tlie Biirtfesses arc not subdivided (nto 
distiitct corporations. In all cases, the Burgh is governed'a 
P}ovost, Magistrates and Council, varying in number 
ing to the teriiis of their Charter, or the local usa^s by \imicnr 
these may have been siibscquciitly modilied. fcio far fiacre se'Tns^ 
to be nothing j^eciniar in die constiunion of the ScotclbBiirphs^ 
they i i’c preciseiy similar to tliose of England. But, in Xic 
circumstance jkiw to be o’;;.e:'vcf.!, lliere is an essential^CiTer- 
ence. On liie south of tlie Tweeil, tiu* law seems lO/.'Vonsidcr 
the M ;*-istracv e! the iu'jgh.— Hit* Mavor vi/,. tindyhidennen, 
&c. asfoniiing. ulorg widi the liurgcises, integrar component 
parts of tlie genei'al corporation; witiuml which, of course, it can¬ 
not subsist: And it streins to have been latelj^ recognised there, * 
that upon the failure of any oi tliose ]iarts, the Corjxn'fUion it¬ 
self is lost and dissolved, and can eniv be called into existence 
by a new Charier. In the case alluded to, the dissoSution was ac¬ 
counted so coinpiete, that the Courts snstaiiiotl the valhlity of a 
Charter which was grmited, not to the old body, but to a 
men whom it did not even include. In this conntiy, how^^^Vtho 
law hiis followed quite another course, tiiough it is itvit peri laps ^ 
very easy to account satisfactorily for the dill'erenee, nor wortli 
while to attempt tiie task here. Tlie Magistrates, wldi iii^4h,e 
Provost namely, and Bailies, as vvcll as the Coiincii, 
considered as integral parts of the general eorjiorationX They 
are viewed merely as its cflice-bearcrs aiu! organs, emiK^crcd to 
exercise the jurisdiction conferred urion it, to jirotect its jirivi- 
leges, administer its common funds, and gcnci aily to possess 
and exert ail those rights which belong to the boily corporate as 
such, and cannot be enjoyed by its members as individuals. 
Tlie old Charters, where they have bi'cn jireservcil, seem to have 
been usually granted in favour, not of the Magii tratcs, but of 
the Burgesses general!}'; and though, in late renewals of these 
Charters, it seems to have been not uncommon to rurik'n the for¬ 
mer, as well as the latter, grantees, the law has always consider¬ 
ed the Magistrates to be merely the servants and functionaries of 
the Corporation, of which the Burgesses arc the proper consti¬ 
tuent members. 

M be the more true and natural of the 

twOii Bo at ail events, whatever may have been the princi- 
which it been adopted, we appreliend it has been 
cpJTectly; as is evident indeed from two circumstances, 

many others. When 

J i :* Rex V. Pfts&mwe, Termly Reports, yoh HI. p. I3&. i 
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tbe^agistracy and Council of a Burgh fail, from an omission 
to (\ct^ or from an illegal election, the Court of Session is in tho 
.jppoinfjjjg interim managers or factors to siiperin- 
lirs t>f the Burgh, till its oilice-bcarcTs are renewed— 
^ointmen^ which plainly implies that the Ihirgh continues 
retain jmsscssiou of sill its })nvileges. But what 
tlyssuietioiss the.same conclusion i.s, lliat, after such 
have he: V sii]>posed, a new charter is neither re- 
u.'<‘ 'ir, be gi anled. The remed^^ is not, as in Eng- 
of i' 0 i.toi';v;ion, but si warrsnit of election from the 
nncil, which, inst'.'SKl of reviving tlie Burgh, obvi- 
i‘esii»c‘s its isvistencc, end merely enables it, by si new 
election, to rccoves* iis (Csigistiv-v V, orsiipidy its tlehcient oliicers. 
We shall sifterwards fiii ) resison to conclude, tliatthe Burgh lias 
a right in law to obtain ti.cl) si wsu i’ant, find that the reimnly in 
• this respect differs iV'/in a new charter, since it caiir 

not be legally (ir constitutionsiiiy withheld. But without going 
further at prc?sent, vvo think ourselves entitled to assume, thsit 
the Bisrge.sses ahi-ie sire the proper members of the Burgh, and 
Msigis!rates sire none ol‘ its component parts, bntmere' 
neewNsa^y for niaintsaiaiice and exercise of those rights, 
^whether sf’iction, trade or pi-operty, of which, as iiidivi- 

■tTuals, the ihsrges.ses can have no possession. 

■ ^^ night have been expected, from the account which we 
Have nb^^givcii, it appcfirs certain, tliat the Magistrates and 
Council iX'ing merely the ollice-bearers and organs of the com¬ 
munity, i»rc originally elected by the Burgesses themselves. 
Tho qualifications of the clectoi’s and elected, may possibly 
have been dillorcnt in different places; tho Magistrates may 
have varied in number: but there can bo no doubt that they 
derived their authority immedifitcly from the citizens, and by 
virtue of a popular election. This is a fact, which we arc not 
.left to infer from the charters of the Burghs, the natiirc of their 
constitutions, or from obscure and imperfect notices of historj\ 
The Burgh laws, and other ancient evidences, leave no room 
to doubt that the Msigistrates were apjiointeil by the free suf¬ 
frages of the Burgesses, who are sometimes termed ‘ the com¬ 
munity, ' and sometimes ‘ the good men of the town. ’ With¬ 
out stopping, however, to examine these sources of informa¬ 
tion, it seems better at once to refer to the statute, 5. James III. 
cap. SO, which sufficiently establishes the ancient practice, by 
the very alterations it introduces, and the reasons it assigns ipr 
them. In its preamble, it narrates the pernicious consequences, 
whether real or imaginary, of u popular elVtion; and goes bti, 
among other things, to enact, that the old council should In fu¬ 
ture (muse tlie new, and botli together the Magistrates and offi- 
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cers of the Burgh. Tlicre arc some other provisions in the sta¬ 
tute; but it is immaterial to attend to them, as they are iio'/ no 
longer in observance, being cither abrogated by subsequeii^acts, 
controlled by an inconsistent practice, t>r gone into desufnidtv 
This statute, passed in 14-69, tliiis radically subv|?rted thc||n^Hlij 
of election in all the Burghs, stripped the Burges, ps cveiy^hcl ’' 
of a franchise tl>ey had till then exercised, un<l for^js thesAas' 
of tlie jircsent practice, by which the Town-Couiicitiiijul 
gistracy clmse their t)wn successors. 

What may have been the original policy of the stgfe.’ic, or 
the purposes it was intended to cftoct, w'e are hardlv^iiii a situa¬ 
tion to decide. It was passed in the minority of! James III, 
—a period during which the materials of .Scottish history are ex¬ 
tremely scanty. The circunrstancc best ascertained is, that his 


government was at once weak and arbitrary; ;ind there seems 
little reason to doubt, cousi<lcring the general course of his 
administrtitiou, that the rights ot the Burghs were sacrificed 
to advance either the j)owxm‘ of the Crown, or that of the great 
Lords. It may have been, that the ministers of J<4nies dis¬ 
covered the advantage of concentrating, in a few' handj^ the 
rights which had been exercised by the Bnrgtisses ati.! ^/ge—at'- 
measure which vastly increased the power of the C'lown over its 
Burghs, by lessening the number <»!' those who were to be gain-"' 
cd or intimidated, and by ensuring the continuance of 
ence that w’as once established. Or, perhaps, it is a b .-tor ex¬ 


planation to sa}', that the nobles, profiting by tlic charicter anti 
situation of the govei’iimcnt, took that njctliod of extOfding and 
securing their own authority over the Royal Burghs, which w’as 
an object of the greater importance, tliat the Burgesses liad 
been, long before this date, summoned to Parliament, The 
latter view ma^ be thought, perhaps, to derive sonte jjlaiisi- 
bility from the frequent complaints that occur in the statute-bo<»k 
against the influence of strangers, anti the various enactments 
made for the purpose of forcing such men only to be elected 
into the magistracy as were resiticnt in tlm burgh, and siibstan- 
llally interested in its good management and welfare. But, 
however we may be disposed to account for the statute, it is 
evident enough that tlie good of the communities w'as not im¬ 
mediately consulted. The evils of a poll election might have 
Ibeen obviated in a much less exceptionable inarmer than by the 
inb'^^uction of a change, which, in truth, destroyed the free¬ 
dom of the burgh, and placed its interests, almost irrecover- 
xddy, at die disposal of any faction that could once succeed in 
l^tainm^ po^essioii^f the goveniment. 

Ijike most otlier Licient Scots acts, the statgte of ^ames laid 
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only a j^eneral principle, leaving ilie mode, and, in 
•CO, the measure of its application, to be regulated 
by the agreement of the ])urties tbcinselves, or by the 
courts. Hence it lias happened, that die manner in 
^n-Councils elect their successors in office varies 
the dilicrent Burghs; the Burgesses or minor 
n some having apparently more power and influ- 
others. Jn ail of them, liowover, the existing 
has a coaqjlete control, more or less direct, in the 
t^lheir successors; and in this way, under the authority 
of 1469, tiiere has grown up, in all the Burghs of 
Scotland, a\j’stem by which the Burgesses are eflectnally exclud¬ 
ed from any share in the choice of their magistracy, and by which 
one little junto, though miserable in point of talents, and displeas¬ 
ing to a grefat majority of their fellow-citizens, is enabled to com¬ 
mand the government ol the town, to perpetuate their friends in 
oflice, and to set in a great measure at defiance, the opinions and 
jicutiments of the odier memhers of the Incorjioration. Did our li¬ 
mits permit us, or were it proper, in this place, to enter into such 
^ it might be curious to examine the various ‘ sets ’ anil 

consde?stj,Djis ’ that have thus iLrisen; Avhich terms, it will be 
^jromembC|j*w, signil'y the forms and details of tiie elections, or 
the deeds in which these have been fixed or recorded. All 
pi-osent a very complicated machinery, of no con- 
ceivablc^tility, and absurdly intricate and puzzling in its o- 
})crationft Tlie election generally lasts for several days; and 
the choi^ of the council and magistrates is matle after a se¬ 
ries of checks and counter checks,—several nominees being 
usually made for each oflice, and a sort of negative exerted 
on this nomination, jircvious to the idtimatc election. It were 
of very little consci|Ucnce to inquire, whether such a system 
came to he adopted from the idea that the exercise of a power 
of veto and selection infiured the clioice of tlie persons best 
qualified, or IVoin a desire to conciliate tlic burgesses and sub¬ 
ordinate corporatk>ns, by indulging them with some apparent 
share in the election of their invn magistrates. VVhicliever of 
» these theories be received, it is a certain fiiet, that the burgesses 
in gcneisal have no efficient control over tlie election, and that 
a party or interest being once established in the burgh, can 
scarcely be removed from its administration, however disagree¬ 
able to the citizens at large, and however unsatisfaetory their 
conduct. 

Such appears to he the history of the Scottisli Burghs, ^ The 
Burgesses were originally the electors ok dieir own magistrar 
They were deprived of that right ^y an act of rarlia- 
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ment in 14*69; and, since that period, tlicy have never/Re¬ 
covered their franchi,sc, but continue to this hour to be g<n/eii- 
ed by Magistrates and a Council, in the choice of whoi^ rhey 
*re without a voice. Nay, to such an extent has the"|^s-^ 
tem of exclusion ))rocccdcd, that the subonlinatc corpv^jc.^^luJ^ia 
are not even entitled to elect their own lieads. In'^hose bily^hsi 
that include a guiidry and various trades, which is tlvl!!, cas(jAvitli 


cil. For this reason, these office-bearers arc not dectctl by 


their respective companies, but are chosen, indirectly indeed, 
yet ultimately by the Town-Council, in order to preserve in¬ 
violate the rule, that the old Council should chusc the new. 


We have mentioned this instance, which is a very general one, 
in order to show the internal government of the Ihirghs, as 
they now exist, and the degree to which the power of election 
has been narrowed and restricted in favour of a few individuals. 


though to the evident infringement of tlie rights ^'csted not only 
in the Burgesses in general, but in the various Corporatiou*^to^ 
which they are distributed. *“ 

The disadvantages resulting from such a system, ,and thou 
expediency of restoring to the Burgesses the right t>f election, 
seem to be in themselves so obvi<>us, that they can o: 
denied by the persons, of whom there must always H 'many, 
who find their own interest in defending an order fT things 
that may be hurtful to the comnmnity. It scorns iliiiUy al¬ 
most impossible to consider the subject in any light, that does 
not show the mischiefs which must l)c occasioned by such a 
monopoly of power. One t)f the views that most readily sug¬ 
gests itself, is the importance of the Council and Office-bearers 
of a Burgh, considered as a part of the general police of the 
country. Perhaps there is no better way of managing the at- 
fidrs of a town,—of providing for the accommod^ation, com¬ 
fort and safety of its inhabitants, and genemlly of regulating 
its whole internfil government,—than by an active and intel¬ 
ligent Magistracy chosen from among the inhabitants. Such 
men must be best accjuaintetl with tlie necessities oF the place, 
aid be able most correctly to judge how they can be eflec- 
toally relieved; while their own immediate interest, and an ho- 
do^re of meriting the approbation of their fellow-citizens, 
oa^Qt £dl to stimulate their exertions. Such a magistraej^, 
hf^yer, can only be obtiiined, by suflering the voice of tlie 
be neaip freely in their election; and no scheme 
more {Aexpeduent tlian to render them indepenT 
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dctot the persons among whom they live, anti erect them 
intaaLsort of junto, entitled to appoint their own successors. 
Anfcy [ministration so composed must be actuated by the spirit, 
,as ftfey possess the opportunity, of constant jobbing. They 
iwfll jMate aiiA retain, by means of an exclusive system, the few 
tadMrents yrecessary lor their existence and continuance; and 
^Mt i^Dlaii^hat the most efficacious method of prolonging their 
^5«n fflRTnority must be, to sacrifice, on many occasions, the 
intffl^ts of the inhabitants to those of their own partisans. 
The n%(<essity of living in the community., over which they pre¬ 
side, though it may sulfi^cct them to some indirect restraint, 
from tlie «^cnition of puVffic opinion, will be too feeble to 
prevent any but the grosser abuses, and must always be in¬ 
adequate to secure a faithful and disinterested discharge of 
duty. In short, the nuuiagement which now exists in every 
Burgh in Scotland, is of all others, perhaps, the least cal¬ 
culated to secure good magistracy, and is the more hurt- 
.fvil, that the authority must be generally vested in persons li¬ 
able to many prejudices and contracted notions. 

^ Tlie result, accordingly, has just corresponded to what might 
have expected. With the exception of some lew places, 
'>»and, w€!i dare say, many individuals, the council of a Scottish 
burgh has almost become a by-word for a mean, corrupt, and 
“Wftieiftytecl government. Tt is quite plain, that for all this there 
is only remedy. Besides the impossibility of making ma¬ 
gistrate^ answer before a Court for all tlie details of their ad- 
ministrawon, it would not require great dexterity to avoid those 
more glaring breaches of duty, which would render them amen¬ 
able to the laws. It is vain, in short, to look for any security 
for the good behaviour of Magistrates, except in the necessity 
of acquiring the esteem of their townsmen, in order to avoid 
their own expulsion from office, or to secure their advance¬ 
ment. Their fellow-citizens cannot be long imposed bn. They 
will soon discover whether their welfare be truly and faithfully 
consulted; and, if they have the power, as they will certainly 
have the inclination, or investing diose only with the civic ho¬ 
nours who have the real interests of the town at heart, every 
chance will be afforded of obtaining an unexceptionable adihi- 
nistration, while a vAy bad one cannot long continue in place. 

To some, we may appear to- have dwelt too long upon 
subject; but it should be recoUected, that most of the large 
towns in this country have l>ecn incorporated and chartered as 
Burghs ; so that the formation of their ,^a^stracy becomes a 
matter worthy of general consideration. lEven at the danger of 
being thought to refine tcK> much, we wfuld add, that many 
2 ■ 
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other advantages, besides those now adverted t6, visibly 
from election by the free suffrage of the citizens. It}^ 
place, in safe and in good hands, a great deal of patrom 
is now. ver^ unconscientiously exerted; it would certairdj 
no bad effect upon the character of any candidate 
situations, that they were bestowed by a gratenL* comi^.nni| 
ty, in return for meritorious and distinguished s{^ice^and|:t 
above all, it would tend to create a character of ^ 

ence and manliness in the people, by enabling them to exemse 
the power of judging and rewarding their own servant *^^hese 
are benefits, perhaps, which might be easily overrated; but 
tfjere is some danger also that they may be too inuj^i des})ised. 

In addition to what has now been said, it ought to be consi¬ 
dered, that the Magistrates of a burgh are not merely charged 
witli the general police of llie place, l>ut are likewise tlic admi¬ 
nistrators of the common property, and entrusted with ilie dis¬ 
posal, in some instances, of very ample revenues. Nor is this 
all: For they are entitletl, in that character, to contract debts,, 
for which legal opinions of great authority have doclai’ed the 
property of the Burgesses to be liable; and they furtherjp^sess^ 
the power of imposing taxes upon the Burgesses mhabi- 
tants, to a very consiclerable amount. It would havedieen bufc^ 
reasonable to .have afforded tlie greatest facility for legal redress 
against the abuse of jiowers so extraorduiary and 
these; and we believe it will surjirise most readers tol«»^rn, that 
there does not appear to be, at tiiis instant, any means pf calling 
the Magistrates of a burgh to account for their admil^istration 
of its property and income. Their power indeed of taxation is 
very usefully checked, by the necessity of obtaining the consent 
of ail the subordmate corporations to die assessment proposed: 
Bat, in all other respects, their own authority is sufficient; and 
there appears to be no jurisdiction to which they are amenable,-— 
the Court*of Session having refused to iiiterfore, at least where 
the action was at the instance of individual Burgesses,—and tlie 
Court of Exchef|uer, on wlwMn some statutes ssemed to confer the 
re^tiisite authority, liaving declared themselves incompetent,ex- 
is^ whera die Grown was interested. As for the Convention 
^ composed of delegates from the various 

^i^ some part of the Lord Chambers 

meets annually for erne or two daya,-<->they are 


le tc» try such questions as the misapplication 
of revenue ; and thrir claim, accordingly, to 
It yarisdiedon) d^j^'somettmes brought forward, hes ne* 
'ta^ntion. Her^dieiefora, isanerilof 
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all tiie^oyal Burghs in Scotland are empowcrtxl to dispose of 
ttindl a|id revenues to a great extent,—^liave authority to contract 
dfbtlj^nd in all probjthility* to rentier the Burgesses’ property 
fiablelto the creditors,—and enjoy, besitles, a qualified power of 
lie inlulbitants and Burgesses. Yet it docs not appear 
tliati^icy canine made accountable tor their management, at the 
yinstitqce oj^ndiviiluals; and, considering tliat they themselves 
tr«?fr successors in office, there seems to be no cliance that 
11 'su^^uent magistracy, created by them, and standing in need 
of sinmSS'ji^indulgence, will be strict in calling them to account. 

To deny the Burgesses a remedy against this abuse, and leave 
the common ^iroperty and their own possessions in such a state 
of insecurity, would be too palpable injustice to be at all defen¬ 
sible. Accordingly, whenever the question -of Burgh Keform 
has been stirred, the necessity of subjecting the Magistrates to 
a more ellectual rcsjionsibility, has been uniformly acknowledg¬ 
ed. When the subject was formerly before Parliament, a WU 
was brought forward (and a similar measure •was lately propos¬ 
ed), professeilly for the ]>nrpose of enabling individual Bur- 
^essc^A to demand from tlie Magistrates a statement of the 
^Wn’s f^nds, and an account of their management. The dis- 
^«ouragciTji*nts, however, attached to any proceeding against 
the Magistrates are so great and alarming, that no pro¬ 
fitable, result could have been looked for, had the measure 
l)een adipially adopted. No control of thi.s kind would be 
at all eflfeient, unless some means were fallen upon to lay the 
town’s expenditure regularly before the citizens, with a detail 
and precision similar to those observable in the national ac¬ 
counts. But, even were this point accomplished, the remedy 
would still be inadequate. Private persons would generally be 
deterred from having recourse to legal procedure; and, if some 
were found so public-spirited as to hazard the expense and an¬ 
noyance, it cannot be denied, that of a great deal of misma¬ 
nagement no court of law could take cognizance. A magistra¬ 
cy might Ikj utterly unfit for their situation, who had not com¬ 
mitted themselves so tar as to justify the interference of the 
* courts against them. Here, as before, the only redress tha£ 
promises to be efficacious, is tliat of giving effect to jpublic 
iiion, by vesting in the Bur^sses the choice of the JVIagistrati^ 
and consequently forcing the latter to fq)prove Uiemselves, Ik 
tlie iyos of die former, wm^tliy of dieir honourable trust. ■■ '.ThU- 
remaly isj in every way, prefei’jihle. It is the mc«t effici^ 
ciout—-the most easily, and probably^ t*P^ dbe roost cdirci^li^; 
a^ini8tered----reachmg the greatest iium^r of^casus, and 
in prevention as well as cure. 
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These are not abuses merely fanciful, or plausibly supj^sed 
jiolely because they arc likely to exist. They have been Sexual¬ 
ly experienced to a very great degree, and have furiiishecfe ff’rosrL 
a remote period, a sul)ject df complaint. They early drew pe at* 
tention of the Legislature; and statutes of a very KneientWte^e^ 
scribe, while tliey attempt to remedy, the internah.mismafeftge- 
ment of the Burghs. In the act 153.5, cap. 2G, for in^n^, itis\ 
iiarriited, that the ‘ Burghs are put to poverty, wastea/xiiiLdS- 
stroyed in their goods and " ^ and almost rumou.Sjy.-nhro’ 

* fault of using of merchandize, and thro’ being of./^tlands- 

* men, Provost, Baillies, and Aldermen within I^urgli, for 
‘ their own particular w'eil, in consuming of tlie oommon good 
‘ of Burghs, granted to them by our Sovereign Lord and his 

* predecessors. Kings of Scotland, for the uphold of lionesty 
^ and policy within Burgh. * Subsequent statutes recount the 

* dissipation of the common good, and pi'rvcrsion of privi¬ 
leges;’ and in 1684, King Charles II. granted a commission, 
which proceeds on the narrative that the common property 
and revenues have been dilapidated, wasted, misapplied or 
peculated, and debts contracted without any necessity,—^thaU 
Ih^ons procured themselves to be elected to the magistra¬ 
cy, and squandered the funds of the burgh, in wewardingY 
their adher^ts and supporting their own interest,—and that 
numberless murmurs and complaints proceeded from this Cor¬ 
rupt administration, &c. Many other documents might bo 
produced, exactly to the same purport; for it unfortunately 
happened, that the Parliament mistook the true remedy, and 
that its measures were neither eifectual nor complete. Th'e 
object it was chiefly attempted to accomplish, was to make 
the Magistrates responsible lor their management, and compel 
them to account for their application of the Burghs’ revenues. 
This correctiyei probably, would have done little good; but, im- 
perfect as it it does not appear to have been used; the sta¬ 
tutes being so framed as to protect the Magistrates against their 
implication, by rendering it difficult or iilfcompetent for the 

to interpose. It will be seen, however, from these docu- 
long and how often the misgovernment of tlie Burghs' 
esobje^ of|mpular remonstrance; and it is only pro- 
ilb add^ ditat as no remedy faas^ die aoiise 

as in the nine of Chaii^ ll.; though^' it is to 
prcM our exp^ence, ahd de|p3^ 
yidates sy^t^, 

}ii fp'tMment of the 
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ai.thls moment tbc cause of' great discontent, is sufficiently no- 
t«w!»u^ from the iniiuniemble resolutions that hove been every^ 
the public bodies of which they consist; mid, 
•puts the fact beyond all' question, in a large proper* 
d’^he Burghs, the Magistrates and Town-Council thom-f 
}^he vei^v parties to whose power and authority reform 
be mSt fatal, have ho<ui constrained to concur with the 
"^and to cx[)ress tiic necessity of some great and ra¬ 
in Aberdeen, the members wbo retired from 


Wi 


laage. 


thre*^ HM^vu-Council in 1817, after declaring the sincerity of'their 
iiftteiitioivs, mid the niiscoiistruction of their motives in what they 
had formerly done, ‘'reiterate their decided opinion, that the 
‘ jin scnt iiK^fliile of election of tlie Tow’n*Coiinci), and manage- 
‘ ment of the Town’s affiiii's, arc radically defective and improvi- 
‘ dent, tending to give to any individual or party who may be 
‘ so inclined, an excessive and unnatural preponderance; and 
‘ to Ibster and encourage a system of secrecy and concealment, ' 
‘ under which the most upright imd best intentioned Magis- 
^ trates may not be able to acquire that thorough knowledge of 
‘ the situation of the Burgh which is requisite for the due 
^ adininistrjition of its affairs. The subscribers are therefore 
‘ of opiniofij that some change ought to be^edected in tiiiei 
^ mamie/of electing the Council, and an effectual cpntrol given 
‘ to tiie citizens over the expendittire of the Town’s office-bear* 

‘ ers. ’ The government of Aberdeen, however, is not more 
defective than that of almost every other Burgh in Scotlaiuh 
'riijiy arc hill liable to the same objection; and, in many of theix^ 
Lhe 'liil;ig‘sts ates have been equally forward to proclaim the ne* 
cessity of some radical change iu tlie system. 

; such proofs as these before us, it would be unnecessary, 

iyefc ive even furnished with the materials, to give any fmrticu* 
liir instances of maladministration. A number of th<^e will be 
Sbund recorded in tlie Resolutions of the Lpndi^; Committee^ 
[contained in the present publication; th<mgh it is believed th^^^^ 
ire insignificantii bqjih in number and extent, to what would emv 
:ainly appear if any inquhy were made by ruiequate authiciril^^^^ 
The affairs of most Burghs are studiously concealed r - ^ 
it is affected to open the bemhs for the inspectipn- pf^^^ 
yet the accounts are so made upj thi^ 
iselesS't ^and'-the manageanept':^;' 

:)nly;Vi^ithout;effoctuid''respal|^ ' " 

■■hbw^ 

ie';grept#';ah4 


' * '* 'iha||eiri(Kttt; li; 
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are smaHer Burghs where the whqle revenue is consumed by 
the Mf^istrates and Council,—and a debt, very large in jlro 
portion to die income, actually contracted for paymen^ ot tii* 
vem bills. Many of the more considerable are Said tv be ht 
embarrassment; and the insolvency of Aberd^d|:^for 
a debt which has been reporU'd as high as 300^00/., it I 

shows the importance of the subject, just exhibits what miW be 
the result in ah the other Bnrghs, if things remain ojt^.thj^pre-t, 
sent iboting. But it is unnecessary to dwell upon thes^pohd^. 
If further investigation be thought requisite, we trust it^l be 
wndertaken in a quarter that will ensure complete disclosure; 
and in the meanwhile, we do not tliink it can be reasonably ob¬ 
jected, that the complaints are vague and unsatistiictory. It 
would be nearer the truth,< we are afraidj to describe .'til cure ns 
impossible,—and to illustrate the present anxiety for reform, by 
comparing it to the case of the person in the proverb wlm locks 
his stable after the steed is stolen. Neither do we imagine that 
the present system will be mentioned as the cause of the pros¬ 
perity of such of the Burghs as have partaken in the natiomd 
advancement. Tlie case is too plain to admit that common, 
'latj^ism in political discussion which, we so often find urged iu ^ 
fkvbur of existing institutions, by referring the welfare of the 
community to ca^ which were only not strong cnoftgh to d(N 
strm ilv'' -^ 

But there are other views of this subject, and these by no 
means the least material < Tliough we before observed, that it 
Wjas not necessarily connected with Parliamentary Reform, in 
llio proper sense of that tenn, yet wo have no (loubt that a 
p^olar election of Burgh Magistrates would be attended with 
me most bci^cial consecjueuces, both' to the represcntaljbn; 
of the country ®nd to the political character of the pCfsp^ 
If is well knbvi^yrt^^ there js nothing in Scotland approach' 
lag t(» an election. The members of Parliament for 
'Burghs aafe^fe^ed ,bv the Town-councils and Ma)»istratGs on- 
^ and means of delt^tes, 

^ w^h ajo hjruied inifb classes, each class 

member. If the then, have Uttk to sa^r 

lift of tb«i? Magbtratesi; tliey are abso^ly uptli- 
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iiiis, . BfO'gh Mifot'm. 

He has oiily to make his court to the Town-coimcU i 
if he establishes an interest there, liis seat is perfectly sc* 
ihouffh he might not be able to cotnmaiicl another suf- 


vthat more general reform which ^voukl be in every way 
to this country, it would nevertheless establish 
connexion between the people ami their representjitivc,— 
be^t.,some sympathy in their sentiments, and sonic connnunioni 
tif interests,—^aml make dieir voice be in some measure heard in 
l^irlianient, by means of one who entertained kindred views^ 
ami who was not indifferent to tlieii* welfare, or careless ot 
their opinions^ Among the Biimesses, on the other hand, a 
popiilai’ eiectioiH even of their Magistrates, would cultivate the 
virtues of citiztsis, as it aifoixled them spine opportunity of ex¬ 
erting tlwir rights. It would eiiablo them constitutioimlly to os* 
scHiibte for the exercise of a political franchise; itwOuUf be a legal 
•iiccasiou tor the open deciuratloii of their wishes; and would 
contribute, in the end, to create in them a livelier interest hi 
tlfe goYcnuneiit of the couiitrj^j and give greater weight and 
efficacy to the public feelingv 

• l u lertiiiiia ting what we have to say tespefcting tho reasonable* 
ness of Burgh reform, it is proper to reeal one citcumstancis 
Jituncly, that tlu* Burgessesj in>requii'ii)g to elect theb own Ma¬ 
gistrate's nut merely demand what is quite consistent with the 
nature of their origiiud constitution, but in irudi seek only, to 
shake off* a Vtay visible infriiigeinent of their privileges. It is 
4 |pt eusy to concei^^ statute of Jamesj which abridgetl 

ijj^ir liberties?, justified by the Causes assigned in its pre- 
i^|bJe, <>r recoinmended by any true considerations of expe* 
plenc5% But whatever, inay be thought upo^ tids liquid, it i» 
^indtt9i|mtal>lc, that the. c^cn««ible reason and cpl^tiaf the enact¬ 
ment Intyc long since nassetl awayk Is thinrt^iiinyil^ who now 
thinks necessary that a. Tllbwii-Cauncil iibbujd; perpetna^ 
ttstif by tlie cJiw of Itji pteserii:e tl^o 

jMmce of ^^OjBurfi(Ih or that chwnbmr ^ 

.'^th^^^li}|idb^.;thn' <xmseqnoncd^.^;‘reinstiiting;tliC;j^ 
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One cUtticulty however rcihains, on which it will be proper 
to make .a few observations. It has been proposed to derive ifhe 
remedy from more tlian one'quartcr a’om die €Town 5 .-^the 
Convention of Burghs,—or the PaHiainent. This opens up 
constlaitional question, which, if it were necessary 
solve it, might occasion considerable difficulty. ** 


The Crown, in the remoter periods of our histo^, exei^j^ . 
so many jind such exlraprdinaiy , powers over the Bul ^h^ tliht 
it appears, at first sight,, by no means unreasonable to r^ardil 
as the source from which Keform ought to , flow. On ai'lbser 
inspection,, however, many obstacles will be found to prevent the 
dcsiretl improvement from descending by that channel. In the 
infancy of the constitution, the King’s audiority seems to have 
been almc).st ihibounded over tlie Burghs, which were less his vas¬ 
sals Uian his a'eaturcs, derivhig from liim their immunities, privi¬ 
lege^ and existence;, while they were too low,, in political con¬ 
sideration! to make any succcssiul resnstance against even arbi¬ 
trary interference. But the Royal prerogative is no longer so 
extensive as in tliose daj^. In proportion as the science of go-* 
vemxnent advaneetl, and the objects and limits of its various. 
p^;^er8 came to be better ilefined and understood, the Legista- 
^iil^ to itself the co^izance of many matters that 

formerly abandoned to the disposal of the Throve. Th# 
Burghs during this change, had risen to great import¬ 

ance, and obtsined a parliamentary representation,, have not 
only fi^Dquired serarity and stability,, but now form too important 
Ulpgrr of (he constitution to remain dependent on prerogative; 
iUDidy aldiough they acknowledge the Sovereign as the autlior of 
dieir ehartered rights,, it seems altogether inconsistent wjdi thcr 
principles and annlbgies of our constitutional law, to hold tl^ 
dbe ^i^wn^ even ^tS their consent, can make any radical 
tion in Tliat seems a work too varied in 

in its con to be undertakeiik 

proceed nnth. the - devef 
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the Crown, too, possess the power of giving to flie citizens a 
more popnlftr election, we must likewise concede to it the power 
of exclusion;, and we own that, great as the benefits are which 
•Would result from the reform, Wc should regret to sec it iiccom- 
jpiisli^'by an ^xertion of prerogative which, in less favourable 
‘ cireik^tances, might l)c turned against .the people. This, in- 
dee^ just forms one of those considerations which seem to sanc- 
V Upn mpsf strongly our preceding remarks. But, in the second 
place, it will be observed, that the Burgh Sets, as tiicy now stand, 
owe their origin to statute. It is not by virtue of any royal char¬ 
ter that the old Councils are invested with the power of chusing 
the new*. That primary principle was introduced by the act of 
James lit., t^^liich, in this respect, still regulates their constitu¬ 
tions. The rrtode -of election that lias been established, even 
in disregard of some of its minor enactments, depends upon 
usage, which is not of the same nature with a royal grant, 
but f^rnis a part of the public law of the kingdom; and which, 
as it possesses die power of controlling the statute, would ap- 
*pear, in sound reasoning, to be alterable only by Parliament. 

' But it is manifestly the jirovincc of the IjCgisIatiire alone, to re¬ 
dress those grievsmees which rest cither immediately or iridirect- 
Jy upon^lemslative authority. In the ifiWiY/ place, though no 
. doubt could be entertained as to the constitutional power 
of the Crown, yet the evil seems too extensive to be re¬ 
medied fi*om that quarter. It exists, not in one Burgh only, 
but in all the Burghs; and though it were granted that the 
King might remodel the set of one Burgh, it does not exactly 
follow that it would be a proper or even a constitutional exer¬ 
cise of his prerogative, to renew their sc?ts universally. Al- 
t^ugh the Crown appears to have l>een resorted, to, for the 
;^llirpose of redressing grievances in single Burghs, it was never 
considered, even in ^actice, as thepro^r instariiment of effect¬ 
ing any gcncarid chanj^c* \^ere that was desif^le, Parliament 
itself always appears to have interposed; and its numerous enact¬ 
ments, relative both to the modo of election, and to the qualifif 
cations of Magi^ates, sufficiently prove, that, even at a period 
• when the Royal authority was greater than how', it viri^ 
deemed iin<x>i»stitutiOnal end inexpedteht to exert it sp widely 
it^X^der^ Of the in aiiy respj^t wouJd^ 

:- ;same:;:arguments: :;a|^^ I^nnNrcptidif 
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teniticm required. Parliament^ ther^f>re» it secniji |}>aiii,. h llie 
most legitimate and most adequate souree of ^forniV Its powq^ 
alone i$ undoubted j all general grievamices are pi’d- 

per objects of its cognizanee; and while it posst^es most uer** 
fcctly the means of inquiry^ it can best ascertain die 
mcily, and present it in the most acc<q)table‘form. < V 

\^hat that remedy ought to be, we have stated, in g^eral 
terms, frctjuently, in the course of these observations, p^s tfe 
rccal of the scll-pcrpetuating system, and the admission df the 
Burgesses to the right of cnoo&ing their Magistrates by a p<)- 
pular election. Wluit modifications ought to be matie with 
respect either to the franchise or eligibility, we sl;y:iU not ht're 
examine, as it w'ould leatl tis into a disqussitm of too nuicli de¬ 
tail* Existing statutes, however, throw a great tfcal of light on 
some parts of the subject; “and none of tlic arrangenieiits will 
be attended with much difliculty, if investigation be commenced 
with an honest desire to give the people redress. 

There is one circumstance connected with this subject, on, 
which wn cannot help remarking. As we before stated, the 
Cix»wn| on th© application of Montrose, granted to that Burgh, 
not only a considerable reform in its constitution, but appf)inte(t 
a poll tor tl|e elation of the new Council and Magistrates,* 
Very soon afterwards, the magistracy of Aberdeen failed; hut 
though a poll election was petitioned for, almost unanimously, 
by its citizens, it was refusea, and a warrant gragted %o the mein- 
> l^rs of tile former Council, On the lawfulness of this warrant 


“we have already expressed sonic doubts, and may state very 
shortly the giMieral grounds of objection. It has been seen, 
that tne BurgesseSi at large elected tl«?ir magistracy, till 'the 
et^tc of Janies intaroducefl the alteration, that the old Councfi, 
the Ci)|incil whose term was expiring, should elect the 
Hriie iiil)ll|^!te right of the Burgesses, however, remainetl! 
(|aj|rej^'ft had no power of electing their ofiice-bear-r 
sb lpn^r^& existed a t^qhcil tbappomt their successors,. 

statute. But, detewiimed 

ii»D, and there was neither tthcw Cdwhcil chosen, ^ 

e, then, the conditiph of the statute being no * 
rig^ft -ihf; ■thn'';1^tj^scs it' bad: 
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^ered^ the time to elapse, without making a valid election, their 
Miowers ceased; and, tliougli their recent honours might be re- 
^Rembered by the inhabitants, they were no longer in vested-with 
-Authority, nw by law distinguishable from the rest of their fellow«- 
c|men8. A Ijiirgh, in such circurastaitces, ’"were the point now 
to b«j argued for the first time, miglit possibly be found entitled 
to Wjbet of its own accord/ and exert the inherent right Of electing 
to the exercise of which there was iu> olwtruction: 
authority weix* wanted, for the purpose of enabling 
the cijLr/ens to assemble imd conduct the election, the Court 
of Session would periiaps be found pr*rfectly competent to grant 
the reejuisite warrants. The Burghs, however, had always been 
in use to address the Crown upon th^jp emergencies, and to ob¬ 
tain the warrant from the King iii Council. Into the nature of 
the warrants granted previous to the Revolution, it seems unner 
cessarj' to inquire; as, duViiigthat period, the exerciseofiprero- 
gativc respecting the ilt)yai Burghs wus so arbitrary, that their 

g rievances are enninerated amoiig those represented in 1689 by 
1C Convention of Estates of Scotland. The view of the Le¬ 
gislature on the subject, however, was sufficiently shown, by 
a general poll erection being then ordained for the purpose of 
renewing a legal magistracy throughout the kingdom, and sub¬ 
verting .those Councils that had been arbitrarily imposed upon 
them. The examiile thus set by the [j^tates seems to liave 
been generally followed since, period; for out of thirty 
cases that have been collected since the Union, we undeiv 
stand there arc only four in which the poll has tieen refust^, 
and the election committed to the former’^Councillors. Even 
these do not appear to have been contesteil, but to have been 
granted without discussion, in terms of on unopposed petition. 
The example of Montrose had been the last; and it was ge¬ 
nerally and reasonably believed, that the poll was the only cem- 
stitiitional means of renewing a magistracy that had failed. In¬ 
deed, to any one who consider^ the subject generally, it ap¬ 
peared that the jyarrant might have been addressed to any set of 
Burgesses, named at pleasure, aa well as to tlie old Coimcillofs 
since the Burgli and the rights of its members remained entire, 
and hothing was w'anting bht an authority to meet for the puri* 
pose of election. Bu^ to graiit a wiirratit to Individuals, iieetn- 
^ dii^ect^ m the privileges bf the citizbP^j^ by 

f;olhpi|!&^ ^ accepf of a magistracy, nbmihatei^^^^^ 

accordingj^,their'aiitient- Cptast|tutio%:'hbi^b^ 
'fontmrsta4:ute.'^ ^ y 
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the coiu'Ls of law; but because wo cannot withhold die expres¬ 
sion of our surprise and re{»rct, that die Crown should 
been advised to adopt such measures witli respect to Aherdectir 
It IS not merely that the warrant is quesUonshle in itseU^—it is*, 
not the unbecoming vacillation it bctrai’s—it is not die de^kil 
to Aberdeen of a boon which, upon lighter occosfon, had been * 
60 recently grantctl to Montrose,—it is not the inconsistency of 
counsels that wc most ‘•tronirly condemn, or the error of whioh 
the one measure, by necessity, convicts the other j—but it is,' 
dial Government, having a clear and a popular padi before it, 
should pf'verthclcss, in its later and more deliberate resolution, 
have followed a course, of something more than doubtlul Jegali- 
ty, plainly inconsistent widi tho" welfare of the comumiiity, and 
trie rights and freedojif^of citizens, dostruethc of the liopes 
which had been excited of useful reibrni, and directly opjiosed 
to the voice and feelings of the coulfitry, A different result was 
confidoiilly expected; and the disiippointment has been geiie- 
T»lly attribiitcn, with wliat justice we shall not determine, to a 
de>ire of suppressing this leform iu its comiueucen'eut, and of • 
puitmg down esery attempt, however reasonable or uccessaiy, 
to gi\e to the people the least additional weight, in the elioice 
even of,t}'tir local M.igistratos, or the administration of their 
own‘town. Tliouoh dtssadsfied, howcier. the people ftf S(ol-* 
land are not discouraged; they seem lesoiuto to })ursue their 
object with unanimity and steadiness; and aicnow mstnictcd, 
tlial they must look solel;^ lb the justice and wisdom of Parlia¬ 
ment lor that leclress, which tJiC} did not imagine there could 
have been a wish in au) quartei to refuse to them,—and to 
which) they are satisfied that their claim, when rightly examin¬ 
ed, is altogether irresislibic. 

We are aware tlmt there arc many other questions nearly 
l<elatcd to the present subject, and of much moic general con- 
eemmont, to which we have i^i-arccly adverted; But we thought 
it lietter fo wave these for the prcstMit, for tlie purpose of stat¬ 
ing the saWeet of a }iopnlar con^plaint, as it is felt by the peo¬ 
ple themsefves, and of explaining the gi’ounds on which they 
require to be restored to the exercise of their rights. There 
|i one abas^ however, connected with the admuffstration of 
^e Burgas* In comparison to which the present, and many o- 
tbet" l^Wances, may t>c almost termed insigniffcant—we mean 
Bentesentation, wrhich the pe^le of Scotland 
be »aia to enjoy; the member of Parliament being 
l!)^urned by a Tcin! Council tuid M(igistratcs,«»gencrally about 
fwenty person^-—and ihe Burgesses, though often amounting 
^ thousands^ oeiiig absolutely atm entirely excluded 




from any direct or indirect participation in the election. Eve¬ 
ry Buti^ in Scotland, vritiiout exception, is a close Burffli, and 
iiat, too, of,tli|f mo^ mde)ten$ii)le dese In England, a 

‘ jie-Bnrgh, iii general, exists only when the, members of tlie 
rgh haiits been reduced to a very inconsiderable number, 

’ or when one "person, having acquired the whole property, is 
enabl^ to fill tlie Burgh with his «own creatures. In this, 
thoiTgff unquestionably a great abuse, men are in sonm de¬ 
gree induced to acquiesce, because it is only an exception 
from the system, and because they are less oftendetl with 
decay, where it ia partial, and arises froin the progressive 
operation of iratural-causes. But in Scotland, every part of 
the system is bad, without a single deviation to what is riglit. 
What makes* it the more intolerable too,, is, that the Town 
Council, who^ are only the servants and oifice-bearers, of the 
Coiporntion, have most abturd^ obtaim^ the powers oi the 
Corporation, and the cxelnsive possession of the rights that 
slmiilil reside in its members at large. It is the Burgesses who 
oonsiitnte the Burgh; yet they have no voice in the election of 
the meihbcr who is professediy their representative. Here is 
not only a state of things which calig for reformation, but fur- 
niebes the most obvious, the easiest, and most unexceptionable 
means.^'.accomplish^^ it. Parliani^tary reform, it is quite 
true, when conducted upon the real prfnciples of the llepresenr 
tative System, should have less r^ard to Bumhs, contemplated 
as the artificial creatures of the than to Towns, as contain¬ 
ing certain profKjrtions of the: iivrealth and population of fhe 
countiy. To attempt reformi however, upon tliose enlarged 
principles, appeared to hazardous ex¬ 
periment ; and ancient be respected 

even; where they have neXhing d^eir antiquity to recom¬ 
mend them. In adnutting the however, to elect 

representatives, is risked, nor; cin^^^ j^ 

of tJie existing epnstitutij^f be said to be altered or ih- 
fringed^ No new of introduced as electors—-iiq 

fitranffe or unknown dualificati^ is proposed. The reform will be 


achim^,;;by giving to 


rights whjich they once pos¬ 


sessed^ ahdmich were most imjustly wrested fro them; and 

' ' poweriS; 



to resume, in their own persons, 
hav^ bi^n very unreatonably transferred to 
trates.; An impixivement so aim^ as diis,-4so cbngei^ 
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atid cndrffics of a free people—and by conferring on tlicm that 
rank in the empire, and that share in the government, of Mrhich 
they are n 9 w in a great measure deprived, arid to which (h^V 
arc eminently entitled, from tlieir industiy*, education, intclli* 
gcncc and spirit.—We have tonched, however, npon a theffie 
too extensive and momentous to l)e now discussed, but which no 
Scotsman should allow himself for an instant to forget. # 


Art. XII. A Journey to Borne and Naples^ performed in 1817; 
g/wwg an A(count rf thepirsfiit State of S^tefp tri Italy, and 
eontcamng Observations on the Fine Arts, By Hendiy Sass, 
Student of the Royal Academy of Arts. Saro. pp. 400. 
London. Longman & Co. ISl's. 


^ * 
T^iiis title-page appears not to be the composition of the aii- 

thor,—who presents himself to us in a ^ cry tavoiirable light 
throughout the whole of his volome. Neither does it seem to 
be written by any one who has read the book; for nothing can 
be more inacrurate than the description 'i^hieh it gives of its 
contents. The narrative of Mr Sass’s Italian tour is indobd 
prefaced by some detached * Ol>servations on the Fine Arts, * 
so very general, that they might as well ha^o becMi inserted in 
any other book; and which, consequently, do not keep the pro-^ 
raise implietl in the title, that we should meet with such ob¬ 
servations in the course of the journal. But any thing which 
could be mistaken for ‘ An Account of the present State of 
Society in Italy, ’ we certainly hove not been able to disco¬ 
ver within the tour comers of the tome. This promise is the 
more attractive, and this ‘disappointment the gi cater, that every 
one is aware how difficult it would be to give an acenuut of tlie 
present state of a socieU^, into which haraly any foreigner can 
find admittance. The Italians,^ from poverty among one class, 
and IVom penuiy', and national hgbits, and ppliticnl prcjudiceik 
among others arc known to shun all intercourse of mutual hos¬ 
pitality witli the Innumerable foreigners who have of late years 
j^Missed through tlicir fine countn', or for a wbile settled among 
them. If they have associated at all with strangers, it has only 
been by accidentally frequenting their crowdetl evening jmrties: 
Built if Mr Bass really eiijoyetl any opportunities of observing the 
Italian society habits of intimacy in Italian bouses, 
Venture to say, first, that he ht the only traveller who has 
" Wily had this goqd fiirtune ; and, pent, tiiat lus book contains 
a I ngle trace of his having profited by it: for it giiTs no oim 
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piece pf mfpnnttiion relative to Italian society, whatever other 
merits it may dl«pla^. 

Witli the view or preventing tlie course of his narrative* from 

"la^ng interrupted, our author pro^xes his remarks on tlie fine 

• arfe. But they are not at all connected with liis tour; they do 
not secin even to have grown out of it, or to lia\e been affect¬ 
ed by any thing that lie saw in the course of it. They arc as 

general as dissertations can be; and they arc tinged by a strong 
tiiough amiable and natural cntliusiasm for the art of Painting, 
to which he appears to have devoted himself. He tlius describes 
tlu* requisites pf a painter, which, as the rea(h*r will immediate¬ 
ly perceive, embrace tlie whole circle of human attainments. 

* Ftw people are aware of the requisites to fpnn an artist, or of 
the variety of studies necessary in an historical or poetical composi- 
tion. A knowledge of anatomy and perspective, correctness of 
drawing, which can only be obtained by long practice, and an eyci 
critically nice, form but the groundwork. Portraiture, landscape, 
and architecture, it is frequenUy necessary to combine with beauty 
of form and appropriate expre6siq|i. But while the hand is made 
obedient fjo the will, the mind, on which all superior excellence de¬ 
pends, must be cultivated, lie must have a knowledge of the his¬ 
tory of mankind, with an intimate acquaintance with ihe lam^ ciis- 

* toms, characti'r, and costume of ngUons, individually and collective¬ 
ly. lie must be conversant with chronology hnd the, heathen mytho- 
logy, to enable him thoroughly to comprehend classic and poetic his¬ 
tory. He must understand the laws of nature t in fact, he must have 
within the grasp of his mind, the universal frame. To tlie<,c, and 
many other requisites that may he acquired, must be added an en¬ 
dowment of nature—a susceptibility of feeling which renders the 
possessor alive to eveiy passion ; for, without: this, it is impossible to 
excite interest in others, and to improve, or oonvey instruction to 
mankind, which is the true end lut. * p. xxxi, xxxii. 


After this, we cannot be surprised that he should represent 
painting as the ^culiflr province of Minerva, because ‘ it adds 

* the qualities of wisdom to those of genius, and unites to the 

* mo,%t finished cbxtority of bit the most profound sagacity of sci- 

* once. ’—So, he natuiiilly enough dcpi-eciates all other studies 
in comparison. Poetry and the drama, in particular, he reck¬ 
ons inefiicicht in point*of expr^ion, and unsafe as to moral ef¬ 
fect ; and, following out the same exclusive admiration of pro¬ 
fessional painters, he inveighs loudly, in another place, against 
the * ignorance and pretension of connoisseurs; * exclaiming,^ 
‘ What a folly ^for suot men, in the present day of intellectuid 
« improvement, to set themselves iip as the directors of publlo 
< taste! * (p. 255.)—Probably his owii taste* at {east 

litniis of tins most sacred professiqp, may be questkmeA 
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by tiiosc wlio SCO him (p. xxxix.) calling Kemble imd Kean 

* the greatest actors perhaps that our stage ever hod to boast of. * 
Of the former, wc would be uncierstood tq^speoik with tdl pos¬ 
sible respect; but no one who really could estimate his omineiit 
merits would ever have been led into so great xm ^exaggeraU^ 
of them: And to ])lace Kean on a level with Garrick, and even 
above him, is as vile a blunder* as it would be to compare Fuseli 
with Raphael. But wc must not too confidently use such topics 
in arguing with Mr Sass: for he deals ont» in die conclusion of 
his preliminary remarks, so many of die qualities of the greatest 
artists to the presciit Royal Academicians, thdt wc fear his stand¬ 
ard of pericction is a good deal lower iu praede^, than his ro¬ 
mantic enumeration of the qualities required to form the ab¬ 
stract of a painter^ would lead us to expect. Hius, we read of 
< the delicate and beautifully poedc feeling * of one gcndciiian, 

• whose excellence we willingly allow; * the angelic grace and 
RaiTaellc style ’ of another, whom we never till now heard 
praised; ancl ‘ die energy—i-the fire of Fuseli, ’ by which wc 
presume, U meant the extravagance that renders many of our 
print-shop windows mere exhibitions of monsters,* ano almost 
Justifies the interposition of the police. But we had for a mo¬ 
ment forgotten our station; we are not professors; and ought 
not to have outstepped the bounds prescribed * to the iguo- 

* ranee of connoisseurs. * The archcry of Williain Tell may 

in the eyes of true painters be intelligible and tolerable; the 
curvilinear arms and legs of a kunilred other figures, with 
their ineffable physiognomies and agcmistic postures, may be 
^casing and even natural; the attempt to represent Milton’s 
Death by a figure, die supreme beauty of which is its avoiding 
every trace of partteulanty, and all that can recal the vulgar 
image of a skeleton, may 1^ a judicious improvement upon the 
originalwe cannot pretend to judge of these things, and of 
thmr * ene^ and fire. * We only venture, wifh all humility, to 
question Mr Kean’s superiority over Garrick and Mrs Siddons 
—and some few more of the late ayud presfut evnaments of the 
Drama. t % 

The account of Mr SassV journey ofifers much to excite our 
commendation, and very litde matter of blame. He does not 
jircdesB to give profound disquisitions either upon politics or 
fcienee; but he is for the most part A fair and candid rdel^$ 
end dm mformation which he communicates cannot fiul to assist 
teiy materially the ordinary travellers who visit Italy. He writes 
^ Aly, nnaifectedly, and mth sufficient ^eganee. He Is highly 
to W|>rabed for die Honest warmth of hu sentiments upon sid>> 
Jeota Aight to aveiy Englishinan*s feelings or honour 
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and 0 f national indignation. If upon one or tv^'o points wc are 
forced to differ from him, we do sO with respect lor his disin¬ 
terested boldness of expression upon unpopular topics; and the 
.^i^ormation which he conveys upon some other points of this 
^ nlEture, is at once curious and important. 

Our author^ route lay from Dieppe, where he entered France, 
to Paris. He tjcenis to have been biassed in favour of every 
French, by observing the excess of tlie prejudice which 
iisu illy operates among our worthy countrymen, in the opposite 
direction. Wc own, that, although very little inclined towards 
this ridiculous extreme, cannot altogether agree with Mr Sass 
in liis warm praises of every llting he sees in France, e^ en the 
‘female bCMty of all ages. '* For my own part, says he, ‘ I 
‘ nevmr saw a pretty Frenchwoman before 1 visited tlicir coiin- 

* try; where I found tfim ally ymmg and old, highly iutcrcst- 

* ing. * Indeed, he admiikis the country hetw^een l^iris and 
Lyons to such a degree, *dlat few travelers, we apiwThond, will 
recognise it in his description. * it is far superior, * he says, 
‘ to me country between Paris dnd tlie coast; and has more vi- 
^ siblc signs of population; chateaus and cottages'orc conliim- 

* ally seen, and the laud appeal’s everywhere ruddy cultivat- 
® ed. ’~Witli Ly^ns, he is almost as uiuch captivated as with 
Fai’is; find cxtlainis, that, to reside theic, hi such a climate, 

* sunouuded by all tlic attractions of N.aure, united with the 
‘ comforts of cHpUiza,tioii, ’ would be the height of happiness— 
aud might almost be termed voluptuousness. One should have 
iixirveiled, had he written tin's viUm* bdng in Italy. 

Procd(‘diug over the magiuAcent routa of Uic Mont Cenis, 
one of the many benefits wmoh ti’aveiiers cave to Buonaparte, 
ho arrives at Turin; and, naturally etiougli, but not very re¬ 
spectfully, reniarkfl, tluit * the Kimg of IbardiniaU who rcsidoa^ 
‘ heiVf, * > not miK^ rcsjw’ctod by fie people* who lake every 
‘ opportunity pf rSdiculmg him* fear dm poor Piedmon¬ 
tese have little else but this merrimeni; to comibrt them under 
liiS'Sardinian Modesty’s hajf^y sway.—O^noa, he of course 
hears still more against this mopai’ch atidahis usuipation. 

* The Crenoase appear to retailt uiJl |hefr ancienl spii^it; aodtpothhig 
saems to gall diem so much as being under the Sardinian government, 
which they detest. The Piedmontese and the Genoese have alwiws 
be^ at enmity with each other; and bi ing now placed under the 
Mjame king, fie whole of the odium fails on his Saidinian 
^*^0 Genoese say they should glory in being under the British go# 
yerpmept; bu|, tied down vi^r those who know not how to appre* 
'dote fiem, they suShr fie most odious imnositiopa and exactions. 
The city is filled with troot^ ^ if it were A ocsieged town; and the 
^ratding of dmims is beard iMi morning till night. They say thdt 
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there are more troops than can be paid; and it it tret^ not frOhi the 
fear of an £ng1i<>h fleets they would expel the whole of them iatwen- 
ty.four hours. The soldiers are openly insulted; the government is 
execrated; and» so little reject have they for the king» thal^ a mai^^ 
carrying his bust dong the street, was o&red by three difierent 
sons, fifty and a hundred livres each, to let tltem thrcviy a stone af it. < 
Such is the present state of Genoa, worthy of being a Oolohy and an 
ally of England.—The English are described as suffering more re¬ 
strictions, than any other nation; and wc found, from our own 
perience under the Piedmbnttse government, more delays and ex- 
itettons from die police and its other officers, tlian in any other state. 
In (iienoa the police and the various consuls play into each other’s 
hands, so that cacli may have his share of tlie plunder of the travel* 
ler. ’ p. 65, 66. 

* All that we saw reminded us of the former power of Cenou; but 
the Genoese citizens, with whom we conversed, althou^ evincing in 
themselves an independence of spirit, such as wo do not often meet 
wiili on the Continent, tpld us that Genoa was now hut a shadow of 
its former self t they lamei|ted thny, were betrayed by tliuse for whom 
they had the greatest respect, and assured us it was only under a so- 
Icfuu promisa their independcacd should be recognised, that they ad- 
nutted ^le English troops. In spite, however, of tliis, they were de¬ 
livered into the power of a narrow-minded t,>rauny. It is painful to 
hear our country, whose character has stood s# high, thus charged 
Siith abroach of fiuth. However, there is some satisfaction, that 


they seem to know from whence it Springs, and make a distinction 
between the ministers of our great empire and its people. We were 
greatly indebted to the friendship of a Genoese merchant, who, as he 
told us, fur the love he bore the English, in which he was joined bjr 
the whole city, wished to pay us every possible attention. ’ p* 70-1. 

¥ Mr SahS> with the true s|)irit ot^ an Knglislmian, freqtibntly 
e?tpret«cs how Much he was delighted to iind the distinction u* 
’’hiveraally tak<*n in ltaiy» between the p«»ople of England and 
her miiiisUi'^i. He is the dtily travollcr who has ibond the 
Ibrnicr the objedbi of estoem and hope; thelattet’ 

of contempt, distrust hhd avbjhi^. 

Our author ^wcfa^m sea from #(di 08 t6 E^^ghorn, and from 
IhetlC# by Pisa to lidKiO, withoOt) going to Florence. He com* 
|dnltl«<bltterly/>f the Ittdiimtinivmmgi and no wonder f-—for he 
oertpitiiy emitrives to take the road to Home which is by tar the 
thoat hkcoovenient in every respect from beginning to end. He 
'from Turk to Genoa, amf from thcncci br see, in a fbluc* 
4'&I0 Jbeghorn freest road in Eiir^e, b^ing iNim 

^ to HilA% from thence m lie dien gets 


r^e, pArha|)ih b^ing from 
Holom, lie t)}en|{ets 
iedfrim i whereas, talil** 



and Italy, 

Jng to * clanil)cr up,mouutain« and nio^ed cliffs, and descend 
‘ I'roni tlicir sunihiits down steep declivities full of prccipicesi 
« witli* almost the tearful velocity of a rapid current. * 

. At K#nie, his enthusiasm for the iuiti(juc, though natural, is 
^jiiewbat extravugiint. Thus he esclaiins of St fttei'’s, ‘ Con- 
‘ temjjifible!—iit c.innot bear a coii'jhirison with the ruins of nn- 
* cioiu Home. * Yet the proud s!i\ ing of Michael Angelo, that 
he would lift the «lonie of the I’anthcon, and place it aloft 
*in the air, Jius been, by the general a^serrt of mankind, al¬ 
lots ed to be fulfilled. We are, however, very far from differ¬ 
ing ^vith Mr Sass in liis invectives against those fouiul^rs of fa¬ 
milies and ])alacet>, who scrupled not to build them of the spoils 
*of ancient IjjLome. 

* Not all die civil brawls; net all the ignorance and want of taste 
in the latter emperprs; not all the rage and indiscriminate fury of the 
baibuiians, nor the bigotry and fanatic zeal of the darker ages, have 
tended so much to tlie destruction pf auetpnt Borne, as those families 
who, in their wretclmd feeling, ivould build themselves palaces by the 
spofiatiou of the finest monuments of Bonion grandeur. Such is the 
fact,—they have not only robbed, but tliey have utterly destroyed 
many of the finest works. Ttiey had not even the faculty of appro- 
prialiott. How many coirnic^'s, fluted columns, and beautifully exe¬ 
cuted c<}pitals, liave 1 seen cut up and used as merely blocks of mar¬ 
ble! And after the> had accompHfslied thi<s destruction, what havd 
they produced f Ihiildings and streets, winch are a disgrace to the 
local beauties of Ufe lulls of liouie. With feelipgs of sorrow and in¬ 
dignation, which it n us impossible to suppress, wc wandered through 
the slfeets of tins motieru city; and could not proceed many paces 
withtmt witnessing some of these works of destruction, in cdUimns of 
porphyry or verde»antique, cut down for door-posts, to grace the en¬ 
try of pi^ry court-yards. Beflectiug on these changes, and to what 
use the best things nuiy be converted, we were accosted by d tawdry 
dressed Jackanapes, powdered, andt bespattered with tiusul, a running 
footman, who told us we should be mar by the e^jippage that foU 
lowed, if we did not move. * m |.01, lOS. 

It is pleasing m^ubservc 9 ,|l^t the exenddne of foreigners 
•re now oxciteu^n an opjpKjaiiee directioijii^ and are occupied i» 
discovering and prc'sertiiig ttld rcu^inyi Ojt*inti<iuity, which Time, 
and Popes, and t^irdiimlib have stilliiipftrc4« Among t}iose per¬ 
sons deserving ho weil of tlie arts, Mr iSaas records, with Just 
praise* Utc ^Dutchess of Devonshire, whose luumficcHiiec and taste 
•to die^hciue of luorited applause, wherever the cuitivatioi^ (tf 
thu urtfl is duly ^preciuted* He mention'^ tlic excavations cor- 
,lied on by her Groce in tlw Porum, anti wUicli have already led 
<0 material disooveriea, and promise stil| more. Since the date 
(pf his publication, tluit noble perfon has oo^eiTbd an addisSbuel 




.:fi^pur,On the lovers 

■si#-.n^itioh bf belli.- 

'■briitecl Bodoni press. '^Pi|ip^|*With.an ’ 

|;tf^$ illustrative of the nair^vbr: typb|^|^1^^.i# j^^^ 

Ae tmnsladldh il extremely Well executed; mid ; 
admimble^ TPie two in aquatinta are, doubtless, inretidl^to the' 
bthers; but those engraved in stroke jirc worthy of tlie high¬ 
est cornffieiidation ; :and the drawing of the whole is ej^cellenty. 
We regret thatijliis^^l^ work,is only destined to gra¬ 

tify the lubKury of ieollectbts, tuid cannot hehr wishing: thatJber 


work'which w the iuustrationa ot the ^liincid. 

Heartily agi^bfeiiig witii oi*r. author, that ‘ these a#' acts wl^ch 
* show true n^Uty, S Wb ihpuId have been wohtingdn tlui gra* 
titude so justly due tb^ilhis'distinguishetl lady, had we omitted 
the'jxpesent of that patronise whidi 'she ektends to the 

art^i^i^tuSIf as w^f 'as mbd^t^ aUy pretension, 

hud il^Ui dp' CortcbiVable h?#ive bht ' that of encouraging: - the 
stUdy, ^aiJ!| A^ifyihg a bb^d and e^^^ j r 

’ W^j^-^posed to a^i^ also wii^;,Mr;-^SS'iU'thh-aati 

expresses tlKj- jLord 'Elgin, of the 

t 03l%l|i^ sp^imehs'^ancient hfcu 
:ti<^ of tliie/|spi|i^ inp;whpi^^ahas:;vPqy'had l^len. It‘ 

is a liappy iti^^pstaiJicc forih||hi^% and a for this 

,COu»^ry,^:Pait4,W!^i:d^^ byiPp^^^Wcident, fbaeome; possessed of 
sii<p^i|3MlStMnahlb tPastjrcs. have been 

dwelt upon; all who Wibw tlieial, in their present convenient 
jjlli^lLon at the British Muj^uni, 

siJd aWow^^ inspection ofknprowhg^ipb 

execution - our ’ artists; but- ^■^^. ap 

' ]^n:-niade^ ^by..:one 










)erienml, nS* 8^^ 

._ j;|narble6 are kmwn.-vj;|;j:- 

an acute* aati ipgcpioajs'^ 
.soI^ too, so enthuMastic in ^ love^^ 

arts,—^haa been so very sparing of hif reinarks uj^n tlieir 'n^^ 
prodiictioiis. : His account of Rome hardiy contsins an obser^ 
^’'ation upon pictures and marbles that £91 the Eteriial city. 
It seems as if, by prefixing a chapter of general dissertation up¬ 
on art, he thought that he had discharged his duty tpv^ard the 
subject in the m ass, and was, not called upon to say any thing 
respecting it in detail; wHer^ the readcr.desldefht^ frbnishch 
a traveller, tlie result of hispbseiy^ on the spot, where his 

immediate iimpressions must be of iar more value inan hii’ fancies 
or reflexions v^n painting and painters in tlie closset» The fol¬ 
lowing passage, in which ne dismisses the Stanzas Portlc^, and 
GapeUa Sistina, wiU justity our qqmplaint of meagerfiess 
d^rves to be reatf for the meismi^oly facts whfoh it r^ites. ' 
/ : Adjoining to St Pete^^^ In the extei|||?|>f thw 

building there is nothing rei^arkablepj^t wfio can desCi^%^ii|woi^ 
ders it contains! The Sishne chapel, adorned by the 
JProphets^ and the Last Judgment, of Michae Angelo, f entefc^ 

I the first time early one mornii^--r4md, surprised before 1 hnd 
half examined its treasures. The chsmbers of Rafiaelie hext occupied 
my attention; and days, weeks, hfid Vears, might be advtmtag#usly 


But what a I'aniiehtable 


employed in th^ contemplation 

account am 1 to give of Uieir silate: i The most cub 

glig^Cfli the blindest indif^pip^ the Fapaijj^ 

vernRui^v ^^hile an outciy h^ ibeeii at the statues li^ 
f'iPlPrapce,. where' they were>'bettei’ seen,: anci whiler^fpiH 


ai^ijctedi^f^eUng,. calJ|ti(g fpr their rest 

pMali^^:su^.injuries to-thoser' 

^ed,.. a^otldng will.r^ahv::of, 
Bimye'' in :i|fd''Cditidi>r,. :ai^';hh^ii^pestrpye£;hy;:the' 

waUsI |they tihow 
relation); and a machine: 

» ]iEll^ and''hXed:'to' the Wj^^'in;;! 

' Last'Jndginen't, w^)^' 


exigence; 
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and proper conception of character, * as well as ia oorrectn 
of drawing; lie contrists it, in these respects, with * tli© prhiee 
of painters, * in ‘ all whose works he finds the rays of in^Ucct, 

* and sentiment, and expression. *—-And, after a sever© ©rith 
cism on Paul Veronese, and others of the same school, as^dc- 
void of sentiment, character, and correctness of costume, and 
on their subjects as being ‘ generally monkish legends, which 
‘ we neither know nor care to know, * he concluoes, dial, ex-^ 
celling in * composition, colour, perspective and execution’ 
alone, thejr are littlobetter than ‘ mereljr pieces of furniture.’ 
He goes still further in his demand of high qualities in a pic¬ 
ture.—‘ Who is the bettei\ he asks, for viewing those efforts of 

* the decorative style, which excite no other sensation than what 

* a nosegay might produce, or any other gaudy assemblage of 

* colours P Id^at tvstmetive lesson is conveyed by countenances 

* void of expression, drunken bacchanals, sleeping nymphs, or 

* fiying cupids ? ’—In short, he insists on having a story told, 
and a moral sentiment enforced in each piece; and he condemns 
die setting beibre the student mere beautiful forms, fine colours, 
and collbottons of gay figures in groupes, ns in the fiunous Mar- 
ivag© of C!ana, unless something else is added to direct their 
gdze, and elevate their reflexions, because he thinks it will only 

* allure them to the gaieties of the world, by which tlieir taste. 

* becomes vitiated. ’—Now, agreeing as we do as to the general 
superiority of the Roman school, and, above all, of its immor¬ 
tal chief, we must say that Mr Sass’s admiration appears in some 
points to have affect^ his judgment. When he condemns the 
linijlutructive sul^edts of me Venetian masters, does Jb© mean 
to say that all those chosen by Rzmhael enforce a letfeion of 

or any thing else ? ^le Dispute of the Sacrament, 
teaches only thp same kind of lesson with the 
liflrOHe of Cana, excqjt that the Veronese has chosen a 

acripture miracle, and the Rot 
deny wholly tliat a 
tfeholder. The 


pr©e#lMion generi 
Mm or the art 
‘ ‘ m, or 



nuHikish one. Resides, we 
hjcct is dej||pit, unless it preaches to the 
ssion of iflpig and aetion, and the re- 
of natur%^ quite sufficient; it is the 
l^neral diastc character of Raphael’s 
mvention, we admit; but that it ia 



gmmeiiat ivhat Hie pencil othinnt cope with, or does not 
" ‘ i^%lnTO|ri^ce m effkt at once clumsy and ludicrous? 
eamibpliv where Meim stands |^ti% 

me mid mouth tainted, and interprets wh«tm)dnM 







and tialy* 


filg the act:oi^ creation, which, after all, can scarcely be cou- 
*ceived to have been peribrined in this gi'adual and progres¬ 
sive way—which gives us much more the idea of natural growth 
^or deveiopnient, than of the instantjiia^ of Omnipotence. 

From Rome Mr Sass went to NapJeSj and seems to tliink 
himself lucky in escaping near Velletri from a terrible robber 
called Barbone, wlio makes that neighbourhood his residence* 
We suspect thi i robber is very gener^ly to be met with in Iti^ 
“las well as afc Velletri; for we take him to be none other than the 
common Italian mune for raggaiririffin, which our traveller hear¬ 
ing used in one instance mistook for the proper name of an indi¬ 
vidual. His alarms, however, were not without foundation; for, 
on his way to Naples, he saw lying on the road a man only just 
murdered by robbers who had taken post behind a mound on 
‘ the side of the road, and fired froiii i that ambush on l^e unhap- 
py traveller. On his return, too, he was himself jeo¬ 

pardy, though not quite so much probably as he 
The following narrative is sufficiently lively and pictiifl^ue. r 
* * Sleeb had again nearly overpowered me, when suddenly Ih^rd 

violent exclamations from the^jaards, with a confusion of other voices i 
fire-arms were discharged, aqd the carnage stopped, immediately 
looking out, 1 saw several strange m®” standing jibout, while the sof- 
diers, who had dismounted, with their pistols in their haDdBj,^^^ |^ 
seized mkl were searching soitlil of them. Suspecting the ' caui^ ‘ of 
this I took a'pistol anddristantly. leaped oat, thinking it Bet- 

there on my defence, than to remain and be mui^^ 
th<| 0 ari; 1 i%e. 1 approached th^cene of contest, Idearhed 

wi some others 'Who||^: i^ci^ped'ihto die ml^lthli^/aiid. 
.'4^;;whom':^V'''gnards had fired, :;W iM || |fe (^red lying- ih'-timhWh' by 
'tl^ side Q]p% large'stone hoyol^;^wbmafi, wlip accomi^anied^'j^^h. 
was;^^ditch, wl|^-it .wa|-isipp6^ed':|he''; 
had^ bidden some’.<ii|l;|:heir wedn^. • :'\IVhile' tl^Kuardi^!were:'t|m 
'ployed, an elderly^genilernan^^|e{i-'firoin''on<Mr tlu>' ca'rrtja|^^|’bbg«>'. 
''[^ng': of me-to return. iis^iib-!a|^f||l§pded;d^|H|i^^ 

..the hrigands.': Wishi,ng.t:p .be dohMy';«j:in|i|fil^i^t,.back^ 


pistol,- whenl inffirmedl^my-ifi^ow. .. 
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ly ojuwered our iiiterrogatoriefl as to the persons found' on the ott(^ 
side, and of whom thev disdaimed ail knowledge. 

* The hovel, into which we had thus forcibly entered, appeared to 
be about twenty yards long and eight broad. Hie light emanating' 
from one spot, the more distant parts were involved iri<a deep gloom. 
The scowling features of these men, with their stylo of dress, gave 
them a ferocity to which their beards and mustuchios did not a little 
contribute; the light from the blazing hearth striking on the lower 
parts of their countenances, their lengthened shadows being lost in 
tlie distance, added to their demon-hke appearance; wliile the lum« 
ber scattered about, and the recesses seen around, completed the 
picture of a den of thieves. 

* Leaning against a projection, and ruminating on this scene, a 
heavy sigh was breathed into my ear. On •turning round, 1 discover¬ 
ed a man close to me, apparently asleep. The gcntloman who had 
so kindly cautioned me before, now joined me, and we indulged our 
curiosity in exploring this casern. In going round, we counted nine 
men lying iir different parts, who could hardly be distingmslicd in the 
gloom. Notwithstanding all the noise caused by the viok ncu of our 
entrance and loud conversation, and although we pulled and piessed 
them to i^OOver whether they were really human beings or lumps of 
wood, one of these stirred, but lay with every appearance of a 
det^re for concealment. ’ p. 226 — 

French cleared Jtalyof robbcjrs entirely, almost oV assas¬ 
sins : The reUored Goveniment of Naples trrats with the former, 
and allows the latter to pursue tlieir trade ol* blood. Tiie kiiig; 
allows two hundred jiounds a year to the chief of one band of 
robbers, for keeping one road in Calabria clear; and Mr iS>iss 
gives us an extract from a Naples gazette, publishod while he 
was therOi which shows that Uus unworthy system of connitfance, 
fit only for the middle ages, or for the feeblest governments of 
the is openly end sliamij||||sly avowed. * vVe ^ happy 
to fin4, * (sa^s the legit4m||(^g|w of the restored dynasty 
* that die brigand chidfs are^imu|g^ the terms of gdiftermnexilj. 


* and beginnjing to 
The aumiratioi] < 
of !Eil|inpe, and whi 
to have smitti 
" id*«d Oil such a 



the roadt^Jjl their companions'^ 
uonaporte iMpeh prev^iJs in manyt ports 
is quite nadFal and reasonable in Italy, 
Sass luuhb too strongly; it is founded 
^ t as the above mentioned anecdotes 
teMi id Ms rei^l but it is excessive, esncci<dly for an Eng- 
itjlfc'** '^'h4S, ipoohuig of the BVoncli picture of Austerlitz, 

10 be sure, in the itero of tliat event, there 
mib^t to inisjplx'p iihy one; * he inveighs against Blu- 
“ 10 e »cihl<AbA^lriienv This fove of the Kx-emperor ex- 

Mum designated as • a Jover 
„ of iho aHA. * Surely a niun with a corporals 

atdih An hardly have merited this proud do* 



cn Atl mid Italy. Wi 

^tidrilption; Buonaparte knew liiui bettor, when he called him 'h 

* magnifiqm Laz&artmc. * Similar fault have we to find, botli 
m point of principle and of fact, with die wild unfounded ufe- 

’ sertion so confidently delivered in die followiiig pobsage. ‘ If 
• ‘ ^0 examind the hUtory of the most celebrated nations and 
‘ states, w'c shall unilbrmly find, that, from the moment they 
‘ have become subject to any jiarticular family, their decline 
^ ‘ has commenced. I suppose it is because they have then an 
‘ unnatural existence.' (p. 252.) 

In closing Uiis account of IJdr Saas’s volume, we must be 
permitted to remark, that after describing, in the Introduction, 

. the extraordinary variety of accomplishments which constitute 
the painter, we arc disappointed to fiud inni be! raying so fre¬ 
quently a deficiency in very ordinary ones,. He hardly gives a 
single Italian, or even Frencli expression right. We find hiin 
beset at the customs by douanuru; travelling in the Cvittjiagna 
di Roma j culling the inhahitants of a plat e ‘ fuutis voleurs ; * 
praising Annibal Cairacfn i passing through Ptssaro, BuccanOi 
and vm'ious other non-existing idaces. With ancient niunes he 
is quite as unlucky. — Not to mention Volamum and the 
anSf we are introtluccd to a great man of antiquity by die name 
I of^^unatius Plamus; and the next time he appears, in case we 
.should think die former spelling a shp of the printer, the right 
surname being given in die text, an unhappy erratum bids us 
be sure to read Plaiicus for Plancm in p. 237. Indeed, Mr 
Sass is not to be trusted with writing his own Eiraia j for an- 
odier of those luckless corrections desires us to change, m p. 335, 

* rVif Jim's * into ‘ Jinit. * With this quotation, as apjili- 

cablc to conclusions, spell it which way you will, we take leave 
of Bfr »Sass—w'hose next tour we may reasonably expect more 
from, fic seems to be an am||Me man, with that fondness tor 
his proMion, which alone cerfwelr lead to great exertions or 
signal success. * 

, .. . . , I , . . . .. . . ' ■ —.... 
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NOTE. 

In our Review of Mr BuouGHAM*e Spmih on tkeMdtmHon 
Bill, we have omitted several things of much interest au4 
importance, with a viuw to resume the subject in our iieki 
Number,•^whep tru propose to give an account of fibe 
6me Gentlemen’s admi^ble JUfter to Sie IS. 
on the Muse ChuntaUe Funds*^ 
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Ftom June #«> Seplember 1818. 


AOltICCLTURE. 

Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, Ac. selected from a'' 
Correspondence of the Bath and West of England Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, Vol. XIV. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Farmer's Magazine. No. 75. 3s. 

ALGliBKA. 

Conversations on Algebra, being an Introduction to the First Prin¬ 
ciples of that Science. By W. Cole. 12mo. 7s. 

The Ai^ebrais€*a Assistant, being a Compendium of Algebra, upon 
the plan ol Walkiiigame’s Tutor's Assistant. Tlie whole designed a<« 
a Question-book tor the use of Schools and private Study. By Janiei 
Harris. 12mo. ^s. 


ASIRONOMY. 

Adamft^a (James) Elements of the Ellipse, together with the Radii 
of CunlMKQ^f Ac. relating to that Curve; and of Centripetal and 
Ccastriftil^al Forces in Elliptital Orbits; to which is added, the first 
of Dr Matthew Stewart's Tiatts, with numerous Diagrams and Places. 
8vo* 12s. bds. 

A List of the Numbers, and of tlie valuable Libra^ and Collection 
of Prints, Drawings and Pictures, of W. lioscoe, Esq. which weic 
sold at Liverpool in 1816. 8vo. Ts. 

' BiOGRAPiry. * 

Memoirs of Coimt de Las Casas, communicated by himsdl1& com¬ 
prising a Letter from Count de Las ('asas at St Helena to Lucien 
Buonaparte, ^ving a faithful accqpnt of the voyage of Napo|le«in to 
St He|ena» his residence, living, and treatment on that 

Island; also a Letter addrmset}t7i!!«|unt de Las Casas tdLord Ba¬ 
thurst. 8vo. 8s. 6d. U ^ 

Memoirs of Mada ijjlp^ Mansoo, expUpatory ^ her Condqet with 
rogar4 to the Murdetw M. Fualdes. #written by herself? and ad- 
di^sseid to Madame Sngclrau her Mother; with a I'ortrait, 

Arom the 12mo« 58. 6d. 

I^ogtt^ddcal Conversations-on the most eminent Voyagers of dif- 
fisi^Nations, (torn Columbus to Cooke. By the Rev. W. Bingley. 
ijliltaiiCN ITs* 4 

Ira of fhe 14% ohd Writing^ Pranblin, tL*P* 

Ao. MUahM by bis Temple Fra^k. 

4to« * » 

pf m unfortunate Sim of Thespis; being a Shetch of the 

joihedian, fwenty-three yean of the 
LoddoU; and pupU of the k«e £lavM 




^iorieffy m of PublicaiiQns. m 

<d-amckj Esq.; witli Reflections, Remarks, and Anecdotes, writteQ 
by himself, fls. 

Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy ^d the Clan Maegregor, includ¬ 
ing original Notices of Lady Grange, with an introductory sketch, 
illustrative of the condition of the Highlands prior to the year 1745. 
By K. M‘Leay, M.D. 8 r. 

Life of James Sharp, Archbibhop of St Andrews, with an account 
ef his Death by an Eyewitness. 

BOTANY. 

Part VIIL of Green’s Botanical Dictionary, with Cdloured or 
Plain Engravings. 

GOMMERCC. 

Universe Commerce; or, the Commerce of all the Mercantile 
Cities and Towns of the World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

European Commerce; or, Complete Mercantile Guide to the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe. By C. W. Rordansz. 8vo. IBs. 

DRAMA. 

The Appeal: a Tragedy, in three Acts; as performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh. 3s. 

The Family Shakehpeare; in which nothing is added tO the origi¬ 
nal Text, but those words and expressions are omitted which cannot 
with propriety be read aloud in a family. By Thomas Bowdlin, 
Esq, F. R. S. & S. A. 10 vol. Royal 18mo. Si. 3s. boards. 


gIpUCATlON. 

D’Oisy’s Dictionary of the DiificHlties of the French Language 


Svo. 5s. 


Gautier’s Idioms of the French Language. 19mo. 5s. 

Praval’s French Syntax. 12mo. 4s. 

Jandeaon’s Grammar of Rhetoric and Petite Literature. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. hound. 


A Sequel to the French ExerciscNB of Chamfaaud, Hanimei Perrki, 
Wanostrocht, and otlier Grammars; being a practical guide to trans¬ 
late from English into good Frenu^ On a new Plan, with Gramma¬ 
tical Notes. By G. H. Popjpljiltqlllr ISmo. 2s. 

A Key to the same Exercises. }2mo. 28. 6d. bound. 

Profitable Arnusemmits |u||Children, or FWiliar Tables, combin¬ 
ing [Isefbl Instruddon with pleasing Entertaiiment. 18mo. 28. hatf 
bound. 

The Metamorphosis, or of Bduouiflen. A Tale. 18mo» 

2s* fid. 

Nature Displayed in her Mode of Teaching Language to Mou t 
being a new and in&lUblo method of acquiring Languages with un*f 
patweled rapidity, deduced the Analysis of the Human Mind^ 
and consequently suitedbfg capacity, adapted to the Fredch* 
By N. G. Duflef, 2 voh Sso. 280. 

fituica. 

The First Volume of the PliiJosopbical Xibfary, be'ius a Corectloa 
of the most rare and valuable reprints of andsnt Moram AV 



Qmrterly ZM Km 

OEOGBAPiry. 

ileming*s Scripture Geography. Illustrated by a set of and 
a Chart of the World, lioyal ^to. Si. 10s. 

cltfOLOGY. 

A diort Introduction to the Study of Geology, coniprising a 
Th ory of the Elevation of the Mountains, and the Stratification of 
the Earth, in which the Mosaic Account of the Creation and the 
Deluge IS indicated. By Joseph Sutcliffe, A. M. 8vo. ^ 

HISTORY. 

Bigland's (J.) Letters on French History, from the Earliest Period 
to the Battle of Waterloo, and re'estahlishment of the House of 
Bourbon: For the use of Schools. 12nio. 6s. boards. 

Walpole’s (Robt. M.A.) Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
Turkey, and other Countries of the East, Edited from Manuscript 
Journals. Second £ditioni 4to. 3/. Ss. 



LAW, 


The Acts of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
for the year 181 s. 2s. 

A Digest of the Law of the Distribution of tlic Personal Estates 
of Intestates By F. Mascall, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. bvo. 6s. 

A combltete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for Higli 
Treasoh, other Crimes and Misdemeanour**, from the earliest pe> 
ridd to the year 1783, with Notes and other Illustrations; compiled 
by T. B. Howell, Esq. F. R. S. F. S. A. i and continued from the * 
year 1783 to the present time, by TyZ* Howell, Esq. Vol. XXIV. 
Royal 8vo, ll. 11s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the High Court of 
Chancery, from 175G to 1766, from the original MSS. of Lord Nor- 
thingtoii; collected and arranged by the Hon. R. H. Eden, 2 vol. 
royal bvo. Si. 3 s. 

Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tale entitled “ the Hisiart of 


Mid-Lothian. ” Ptlbhsbed from the origihal Record, together with 
a prefatory Notide, including sm^ particulars of the Life of Captain 
John Porteous* Bs. ^ 


nihuntdltf in Hilary Term, 58 Geo. III. 1811, The Reports ase a 
|if^(tntinuation of Mr Merivale’s^Sd volume, and will be con- 
H&ptiUtA* Royal Svo. 5a. 

It^rts 4H Cases argued and determined on the Equity Side of 


idMi Contt of ICkOhequer, before the Lord Chief Baron, commencing 
ih tim oifcliulti M'drc ^ntiity Term. ]5^Geo» IIL, 1B17» tp the end 



l!4m) Publications, «9ft 

m that which sometimes follows vaccination. Illustrated by a nuft 
her hf cases. By Alexander Monro* M. D. F. R. S. £. Professor 
Anatomy and Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. Svo. lOs. 6dL 
• • Practical Observations on the Bxiraction of tlie Placenta. By 
James Murdoq|)* M. D. Is. 6d. 

A Lock Hospital recommended to the Inhabitants of Edinburgh. 
By John Thomson, M. D. Nicholson Street. Is. 

Fidinburgh Medical Journal, No. LVl. 3s. 

Observations on a Stridulous Affection of the Bowels, and on some 
Varieties of Spinal Disease, with an Appendix of Cases. J. 
Bradley, M. D. 

Observations, proving that Dr Wilson’s Tincture for the Cure of 
. Gout and ^Rheumatism is similar in its Nature and Effects to that de« 
Icterious pr^aration the £au Medicinale. By W. H. Williams, M«£l. 
F. L. S. 4to. 4is. 

Medical Tracts read at the College of Phyaidans, between the 
years 1767 and 1785. By Sir George Baker, Bart. M. D.; collected 
and republished by his Son. I8s. 

A Treatise on Uterine Haemorrhage. By Duncan Stewart, Phy- 
slcian-Accoucheur, &c..&c. Svo*. 6s. 

A Supplement to the Pharmacopoeias, including not only the Drugs 
and Compounds which are used by professional or privata Ftactition- 
ers of Medicine, but also those which are sold by Chemists, Drug¬ 
gists, and Herbdists, and for other purposes. By S. F. Gray. Svo. 
lOs. 6d. ^ 

An Experimental Inquiry llito the Laws of die Vital Functions, 
with some Observationls Nature and Treatment of Internal 

Diseases. By A. P. Wilson Philip, M. D. F.H.S.E. Svo. 1Q& 6d. 

On die Nature and Treatment of Tetanus and Hydrophobia; with 
some Cfoscrvations on the Natural Classification of Diseases in ge¬ 
neral, By Robert Reid, M. D. licentiate of the King’s and Queen’s 
Collect of Physicians in Dublin* Svo. 78. 6d. 

A Statement of the Results of^raedee in continued Fever, as it 
prevailed in Auchtcrmudbty andJi^ighbourhood, in 1817; with aa 
Appendix, containing a few Remarks on Measles, Scarla¬ 

tina, &c. By James Bonnar, Surgeon. 3s. 6d. 

Observations <gi the Syn]|tom8 and spedific Distinctions of Vene¬ 
real Diseases; interspersed with Hints for the more effectual prose¬ 
cution of the present Inquiry into the Uses and Abuses of Mercu^, 
in their Treatment. By Riduufd Carmichael, M«R.LA. $vo* 96, 
boards. 

Directjions fmr the Treatment of Iversons who have taken Poison, 

« and thosh,in a state of Applet Death t together with die Means of 
detecting iPoitons and MmMm fo WWi Also of distinguishiiw 
real foom apparent De||if ^ansl^tod foom the R. H* 

Black, Surg^; with an Appendix on Suspended Animadcm, and 
the means of Preventt<m. By Mt* P- Orfiliu 5s. boards, 

tnquiry into the Induencc of Bltuadon«||i!ni pidmeiiiy Coniutti^ 



Quartefi 



and on the Duratioii of Life: IllusMed by Statistic lie|»6 
By J. Gi Mirasford. 8v6i 58^ boards. 

Johnson bn Gout. 8vo. 4%^* boards. 

Jcdiftson on the Influence c»i^^cLife, &c. on the Human Health!' 

. 3s. 6d. 

Reports of the Practice in the Clinical Wards of the Royal infir¬ 
mary, Edinburgh, durmg the months of November and Deci^iiiber. 
1817, and Januai^ 1818 ; and May, June, July 1818. By Andrew 
Himcin, junior, M.D. F.R.8;£. Fellow of the Koj^ College of Phy- 
aicians, !^ofessor of Medical Police and Medicm Juiwprudence in 
: iMie LTniversity of EdiidKirgh, and one of the Physiciahs ^to the Royal 
'i^ublic Dispensary and Lunatic Asylum, / thinkf better J had one 
accourd transmitted, than none at (i4.'’-^KiRKTOif. 5s. 
'^%ie Horse Owncr^a Giiid^ ccmt^ing Valuable Information on 


the Management ii^Cure. of the Dii^as^ Glanders, with ma^ 

ny esteemed recijf^^ By Thomas Smith, late Teterinaiy Surgeon 
m die Second Regiment of Dragoon Gtitrds. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thd System of the Weather, ducovered in 1816 and 1817. By. 
George' 21e* . 

A L^l^i^l^p^Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P. from Henry Brougham, 
upon the Abuse of Charides.^ - 

A Coimppiescr^tion of Endowed Gr^mar Schools. 2 vol. 8vo. , 

On the Safety-Lamp for Coal lVI||pP;/w£^ on 

Ilame,'';./By/Sir Huniphry ■Davy^;':.';iip^|^s<^ 

Amepeliand her Resources ; -pi ■ a v lew dr the Agricultural, Cpn- 
n^ciai, Manu&cturing, Finand^ Political, Literary, Moralpid 
Heligious Capacity and CJlimrabte^ of the American Peopitp^^^y 
^bhn'Bristed.'/ .% ■ 


Essays on the Proximate Mechahical Causes of the genpralpE^^ 
nt^eika.of ^t!m;'Univd^ ;; By|P11^^"PhUIip8.. 12mo. ’ 38»-6<lt'>yFv;' 
.gpSlpsy*8'F^bileB.'.''' 

;:i|':;:p(^jnltefdr Com^ the'^|y|ppft|^ from 2 to48f' 

^c^lite|siiuare, feet p'lt^gth. ' Altio, of 

.Plmi|ife'4fb^'''fen'l in thicknes^;, 

si^^elj^'inisPy tp'in hipped 

Stoddai^''' 







SrtB PtMicaticms, 


near the Ehine; or Sketches of Courts, Society, li^ 
in 8(nne of the C^eriuan States bordering on the Rhine; wiUi 

of Eastern Germany. 8vo. ; 

• ;^he London Guide, and Sfcrangei^fl^fegiuard against the Cheats, 
Swindlers, and ^Pickpockets that abound rri^in the Bills of Mortality^ 
forming a Picture of London as regards active Life. 12mo. 

Letters from Illinois. By Morris Birkbeck. 8vo. Ss. 

A Dissertation upon the Distinctions in Sodety, and Ranks of the 
People, under the A nglo-Saxon Government.; By Samuel Heywood. 
8vo, 18s. ^ ^ ■ 

A series al* Essays on several most important New Systems and 
Inventions, particularly interesting to the Mercantile and Maritime 
.World. By Abraham Bosquet, Esq. lafo one of hiS Majesty’s Conii^ 

missaries ^,cf;;^]ptie;Mu6teiaf^... lioyd: ;^0*:^ 

Standiidg iQrders of ^i^ Eji^ l^iy^ting thov^nioi 

Officers and (h&v.NQn-Commhddned Officers and WdMie of the Royal 
Engineer Department, in theji|^ iDuttes in the Field. By C. Pas> 
ley.'* 12mo* '8s. ■ ■ 

Edinburgh Encyclopmdia, conducted by Dr Brewster, Vol. XII, 
'll*. Is. 

The Encychpsedia Edinensis, Part IIL of Vol, ; 

An Examination of; the Justice and Expediency of a^||pbatitu]> 
e<l, * An Apt; for building and promoting the building ||f|i^itiona1 
Churches id ScoUand. b||^ Member of the Scots Baf^lls. 

An Engraving and B^^brt^^^tive to a design for a Chain Brid^, 
proposed to fee thrownoyeripM^xith of Forth at Queensferry. By 
James Anderson, Civil l^inburgh. 

Enjoying, 2 feet 5 inches by Piobf impressions] 

. Ijl^Si^common copies, 1/. 

&c. of Nichol Mi^het of Boghall, who was excr 
Grassmarket, January,: t^^I? for the murder of his wifie 
iitl;;i|^|P^e*s Walk, near Edm^^^i^ntaining a*brief narrative d 
his me^imd a full account of tlte i^ntrivance And nernetration of hii 


his me,^and a full account of the^ntmance And perpetration of hii 
crime. 'Is, ■ , 

A letter addres^ to foe foeJ^rd Provost, 

trates, Nobility, CM^e^en;,^eTctpta^ ahd:^n^ the City 

pf iidinburgh, on a 4i%:t communicationyyi^ 

'Lidia.; By Silenusi:;;.;^r,6iA;|'''J"’ , ;V 

The Caledoidan R^der of; y)iiiA^ 

b^onging to tbe ports on ^ of BcotlanA and tM 

'i^est :::;y^h., an.. accbimt ^flbevCSo^ 
AnA;:A'vari'etyccAii:#ii^^IhteresMng 
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^outb Barbary, and of the sufferings of the Master and the 
nrlule in Bondage among the Arabs, interspersed with numerous re- 
marks upon the country and its inhabitants, and the pecuhar perils of 
that Coast. By Judah Paddocit, her late Master. 4 to. 1/.58. bds. 

!Cettcrs from St Helena. 8vo. 8s. boards. , 

]\^uusciit de L’IsIe d*Elbe des Bourbons cn 1815. 6vo, 58. bds. 

A Short Account of the Purdarics preceded by Historical Notices 
«pf the differ ent Mahratta States. By an Officer m the Service of the 
Bast India Company. 8vo, 7 b. Cd. 

Speunitns of Calegraphy. By W. E, Shinton. 218. 

A Succinct Account m the Contagious Fever of this country, ex¬ 
emplified in the Epideknic now prevmng in London; with the ap- 
|)i opnate Method of Treatment, as practised in the^House of He- 
4i|p9|^y. To which are added, Observations on the Nature and Pio- 
perUlhf of Cont«)||i|pn^ tending to correct the popular notions on this 
sub]ect. and p^ting out memis of prevention. By Thomas 
Bateman, M. D. F. L. S. &c. 6s« 

MUSIC. 

A Grammar of Music; to which are prefixed, Observations ex¬ 
planatory of the properties and powers of Music as a Science, &c. 
By T, Mus. Doc. 98. 

^ KATURAL HISTORY. 

A on the Culture and Management of Fruit Trees, in 

which g Uffw method of pruning and tcMnmg is fully described. By 
W. ForSyth, F. A. S. 13s. ^ 

KOVEOiS, , 

Mjsmoirs of tlic Montagu Family, a Novel, illustrative of the 
manners mid locicty of Ireland. 2 vol. 21s. 

Margaret Melville, a Tale. 3y Catharine Mant. 12mo. 
bound. 

The Becluse of Alb3m H^. 3 vol. 12mo. 166. 6d. 

New Tales. By Mrs Opie.*^ 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 8s. 

The Nun of Santa Maria dt Tindavo. By L. S. Stanhope. 

16s. 6d. „ ^ ^ 

Zuma, ou la Decouverte da Cmmqtuna, suivi de la Belle Paule, de 
Zeneide de Roseaux du Tibre, die. &c« Par Madame la Comtesse 
de Penlis. ^ 

PHILOLOGY V 

, A Oictipuary of the English Language, in wluch the Words are 
mAiOBd fi‘om their ori^nals, and illustrated in their different Signlfi* 
egdoua hy examples from the best Writers; to which are prefixed, a 
Miltorr of the Lauguage, and en English Grammar. By the Re?. 
H. d. ToA M. A/f. a 4. 4 voL 111. Ub, 

^ . foRTirift) # t ti 

BodteCaatlUt i^^wutoBt with am. ‘dvo. 10i*$d. 
AntonimiA FueWii filll Mtiib descriptive of the Blague in Malta, 
llr Mhado Mfapir. ^ 

ate, &c. By the Be?. X W. DodA Se* 
lahooli with uottiBk Sfo. Ida. 
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Publications, ■ 5 ^^ 

A Vision. By a MemlMir of the University of Oxford. 2s 

'Warning Voice, a Sacred Poem, in turb Cantos ; addressed to in¬ 
fidel wnters of Poietry. By the md Kev. Edward John Tur* 
'hSur, A.M. Sfi. 6d. V 

Fashionable Fudges in London; or^ Sketohcs of Public Charac¬ 
ters, a Poem, with Historical and Explanatory notes. By'Benjaaiir 
Flaccus, Esq. Ac. 8vo. 6s. 

The Recluse of the Pyrenees, a Poem. 3voJ 4s/6d. 

The Lonely Hearth, and other Poems. By William Knox. 5.s* 

JpOUTlCS AHO POLITICAL BCONOMy. 

A Letter to iin Friend relative to the present State of the Island o 
Dominica. . By Langford Lovell, Esq. 8vo. ; ,. ^ 

' Rational Iteform on Oohstitutional Prihciples; addressed toJ|ii 
good sense of the Englti^ nation. By a Ba^isteTiiL 8vo. 7s. 

Expostniatibn on the Xni^hity M Spy By Jacot'lbra; 

2s. 6d. 

A Letter on the Subject df>/|l^liamentary Reform, addressed t< 
Major Cartwright. By Sir CL (& Is. 

. The Principles of Popiilation and Production iuv^tigated. : B; 
George Purves, LL. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. : -(r 

An. Inquiry doncerning the Population of Nations, 
refiitation of Mr Malthus’s Essay on Population, ByEh 
'/Mir, £sq..::;8yo. 12s. 

A new E^tion of an Inq^]^ whether Crime and Misbiplire pro 
dtlced or prevented by oitr p^yfn|r>;System of Prison Disc^line. ; 
Tliomas Fow^ Buxton, 

JTHfeoiix.- _ 

Silq^ns on the first Lessons bf thb Sunc^^ MornidpSfejyice, fror 
tl^^wp to the thirteenth Sunday ^er Trinity, together with fou 
lb otlier By the Ikev. R. Burrowes, B. D. 8v< 

iGro^Vj^pus on the Doctrineji Dlstdpline, and^ of tb 

■Wesleyan Methodists, apd'also ofE Party, as far a 

the latter adhere to the iahie Sysib&iipy the Rbv. L. Wainewrighi 
A.M.T.A.S. 8 ^;' '/6s. 

The ■ Literarywhilii^are encouraged an^ 


■/vtA' I^^r to Uie Plglif R€v|M^ v|the'Lord; Bisli<^;.:cU'St'i^^^ 
'illd^ibf'tlie. Patrons of the Loho^-;j§bcie'ty for'Prompting. Chr'istii^b^ 
l^bpgst: .;^e'J'ews»''On^ the Proceedings 'bid-Prospectiijpf thaf 
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Quarterly Lint of V?' ^ 

p 

%our of God in Places of Public Worship, By John Brewster^ hi. A* 
Ss. 6d. 

A Catechism on the Gospel by Matthew, intended chiefly for the 
Use of Sabbath Schools. By the Rev. James Miller, Eassie. ls.4d. ' 
Condcr on Protestant !Nonconforniity. 2 vol. 8vo« 14s. boards. 
Discourses on several Subjects and Occasions. By the Reverend 
W. Hett, M. A. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Ministerial Qualification, a Sermon preached at the opening of a 
jtro re nttta Meeting of the Original Burgher Associate Synod, which 
met at Alloa, on July 22d, 1818. By James Simth, A. M. Munster 
•f the Gospel, Alloa. Is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Scientific Tourist through England, Wales, and Scotland; in* 
il^llldh the TraveHet is cflrected to the Beauties and Principal Objects 
of Antiquity, Afli^ SciencC) the fine Views and Situations, Ac. wor¬ 
thy of notice or rehutrk; including the Minerals, Fossils, rare Plants, 
and other Subjects in Natural History, divided into Counties. By 
T. Woltbrd, Esq. F. A. S., and F. ti. S. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s.; anuy 

with coloured Plates, 146. 


Spaniifli Aoctetica; or, a Descriptive, Historical, and Geographi* 
cal AG0oid(nt the Dominions of Spain, in the Westikn Hemisphere, 
Contif^ttJ *^d Insular: illustrated by a Map of Spanish North 
America, and the West India Islands; a Map of Spahish South, 
America* f afid an Engraving, represehtj^g the Comparative ^Vlti* 

r des of the Mountains in tliose iyi£iohs. By K. H. Bonnycastle. 
voU»y<w< 1/. Is. ^ 

Il(fil^|||^*a IBttUgrant’s Guide to America. 8vo. is. 6d. boards. 
The Picture of Glasgow, ’from the earliest period to the present 
time; to which is added, a Sketch of a Tour to Loch*Iiomond, Ae 
Trosachs, Perth, Inverary, the Falls of Clyde, &c. &c. Third Ela¬ 
tion, considerably enlarged, embellished with the following l^grav- 
iiigs: -The Catholic Chanel, Carlton Place, the Lunatic Asylum, a 
ll&p of the City, and a Chart of the River Clyde from Glasgow to 
Ayr* Dedicated to James Eltmg, Esq. Clmtrman of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Manufactures of this City. $mall 8vo. 78. ex¬ 
tra boards. * ' 

The Travellers Guidd through Scotland ani| ibrifslands. Seventh 
Edition^ enlarged and improved, with upwards of thirty Maps, Vteiiii 
of Remarkable Buildings, Ac. ^ vol* 12mo. 15s. , 

Donald Monro’s Description of the Western Isles in 1549. Sew¬ 
ed. 12mo, ; 8vp, 48* 

Tbd above foimt Part 1. Voh U. of a^Reries of tare Scotrisli 
A^fVacts. 

DausslviUe's New Tolling Majii of Sldadiihd. 3s* 6d. in a esse. 

votAoas AHO 

A l^rsia to Constaatmople, between the 

ylors 1810 M V'oyago by the BrasUa 

Stf4 to the Pdrjm^ulf; together with ip^ocount of the 
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IProqdedinga of his Majesty’s Embassy under his Excellency Sir Gow 
Ousley^ Bart. K. S. L* 4to. With Maps, coloured Costumes, and 
other Engravings, from the Designs of the Author. By James Mo- 
•^ier esq. S/. 13s. 6d. 

A Journey frpm India to England, through Persia, Georgia, Rus¬ 
sia, Poland and Prussia, in the year 1817. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnson, C. B. ^to. 3/. 2s. 

A Visit to the Monastery of La Trappe in 1817, with Notes ta¬ 
ken during a Tour through Le Perche, Normandy, Bretagne, Poi¬ 
tou, Anjou, Lc Bocage, Touraine, Orleanois, and the Environs of 
Paris. By W. D. Fellows esq. Illustrated with numerous coloured 
Engravings, from Drawings made on the Spot. Royal 8vo. 1/. Is. 

. A Journal of Travels in the United States of North America an<| 
Lower CanadS, performed in the year 1817* By John Palmer, 

Map. 8 VO. 128. 

Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, Mount Lebanon, and Cy¬ 
prus, in the year 1814. By Henry Light, Captain in the Royal Ar¬ 
tillery. 4to. 2/. 5s. 

Travels through the United States of America in the years 1806 
*«ad 1807, and 1809, 1810, and 1811 ; including aa Account of 
Passages between America and Britain, and Travels through varioua 
parts of Britain, Ireland, and Canada, with Corrections ana Improve¬ 
ments till 1815. By John Melish. 8vo. 18s. 

* Narrative Isf a Journey in Interior of China, and of A Voy^e 
to and from that Country, years 1816 and 1817; containing 

an Account of the most inter^tmg Transactions of Lord Amherst’a 
Embassy to the Court of Pekin, and Observations oa titMl 
which it visited. By Clarke Abel| F. L. S* 
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and Eloisa, Story of, 352. * . j. j 

Aberdfim^ affatrii of, j&U into confusion, 303 —a pou election refusea , 
to, ^04«--iMj^str4t*»^ a of necessity of a reform, 515. 

Alhdn% .St,: sti^lof^^-ptison: o^' , 

visions of, isailit ^^ been the inodd of Dw^’s poem, 318. 

account'of ^erl^ of^ 395. " ' « 

>no^tl^» demotion of, 375. 

the Alceste,:':395.--v;. 

4^«K;^ComitiJ^ from;'all'the^ Span- 

exp^tioiJ^ Arhich isolate 

" the .diatj|r^tMii^ bf heat' Over t|» —sketch of 

the AfetiC^ circle^ 13---farmation of icq- 
sv :lij^|lj^^^^Eurietie8 of salt-water ice, 16—influence ■ of ^^e^pc^7; 




t, S8-rgene.ral desy|h^^-^^e!^lai^/.Sl-^di«- ' ^ 
lization of that,if 5 |||M^P|^*^%ian.^^ reaching 
s drawn by 4^ll|^pS|jr'ihrWe8t passage .attempt- . 
by. 41—by Davis, 45 

Po<^e and 

;;^re^ao, Leo n^^c^ ^ has acc<^^..cifva^ -sbrange ’fit of- 

^^ow*'VbbservatiEiatttoily0l^^|^^P ,' 

Gejnorah ';!aei^.viliii|l^ 'Bpd't^' 

^^'Vy'illiam, ^ 
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INBEXi ■ . 

XZT., allepTcd remorsfi of, for having conseil|e^Ho 
‘ ■ struction of the Jesuits,-42*7.■ ■■■. 

Cml, where found in Ariieric^i 38,3* ^ wi 

Cmnmodiiiesy difference betwe^h the natural and fnarket pride ,of, 60. 
Conragef French, peculia* quality of, in all ages, ^02—contrasted 
with that of the British, 4Q3* : 

Craw/brdf hfr Quhitih, tiho editor of Melanges d’Histoire, &c. 352. 
CV?<jwi/cs projected by Pope GiegOj^ VII. 323. 

DaneSf account of thduf; gettleni^ht^ on Greenland, 38. 

Drtw/c accused of being jpn inntator, supposed model 
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(^oeiet disconlontoJ w ith their present government, /)27. 

Gidrgelt Abbe, sketch of liis life, 425—consequences of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Jesuits, 426—alleged remorse of Clement XIV. for 
having consented to it, ib.—anecdotes of the Duke dc Choiseul, 
427—account of the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, 429— 
of the oiigin of Madame da Barry, 430—opinions of the court of 
liOuis XV. on civil government, 432—character of tlie J’lmcc de 
Kaunitz, 433, and of tlic Emperor Joseph II. 434—singular ac¬ 
cident the Ahb6 met M’ith at Vienna, 435—intrigues of Madame 
la Motte, 437—appointment of the Count dc Segur to the mini- 
htiy by mistake, 441. 

Gold found in North Carolina, 385. 

'Graflou, Duke of, recommends a revisal of the liturgy, 225—letter 
from Bishop Watson to, 229* 

(iranb^j Marquis of, letter from, to Di* Watson, 214—remarks om 
his political consistency, ib> ' 

(freenlandf form and extent of, 31—discovered and coloni/cd by the 
Icelanders, 35—Uieir colonieid^xtuicl about die comnumceraent 
of the 16th century, 37—supposed existence of a colony on the 
east side, ib.—state of the Danish settlements at present, 38. ^ 

Gregory I'//., Pope, assumes the supremacy over the sovereigns of 
bis tune, and prohibits marriage to the priesthood, 322—^projects 
the Crusades, 3!^<^-HCroat improvement vrhich took place in Italy 
inimcduitety after hi| ^ 

Oiuff/ and Ghibelini, 324. 

llaflum, Mr, object and charmer of liis work on 
rope during die middle ages, 140—remarks oil of 

Pipiice, from its conc^ucst by Clovis to the 142 

—rise, &c. of the feudal system, 145—consequence^ of its decay, 
H7—introduction of hired soltfieis, 151—some doubtful positions 
in the work examined, ib.—of the stk'pggle between bVederic Ik|t- 
bnro<isa and the Lombard citieS) 153-Ctdisscnsions of the ltilllp!i 
republics, 154—^mistakes in the account of Castile, 155—of 
constitution of Arragon, 162*»^naorpadona of the ccclesiastSi^’ 
power, 163—*of the constitutron Of Eh{g|Huidt 165. 
tlajiam, Mr, remarks of, oh the character of Dante, S33. 
limwotiixts, a Angular refigiafus lodety in America, 139. 

Unusiftt Madame de, remarks on the journal of, 359—Uocount of 
fluesnay, die founder of the lieot tne Economists, 361* 

Hent^ principles which regulate distribution of, over the globe* 

miniature mo4llW«0f the Elgin marbles exeOuied by. 
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fitmcted,, 14—^influence of, cannot extend J;o ;^p|jf fsJ|o^ 
xnotmtaios or islands of, d'rifl^ into die AtiipBp, suppOsOd % 
some to ailect our oliniate, SsJl^, , . ' * 

Jccbergi formed by tfie congeliatibn of fre^ Water, lS^<^nonnbuB di- 
raensioxis ofj in Davis’s Strait, 17. ^ 
described, 17;- 

discovered, 35r^sends CuljC^ios to ib. 

jessitSf Utcourit of tbO oirdor bfrS^<4i^xpiil^idtf Spanish 

. dominions, 429j. 
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Jvo^illi^fe, m'j'^otojec^rbs conee#bbig' ihe,1^7. '■; 

Captain on theclen^h of tlie pendulum, 407—-g^t improves 
■ ment in ittttrumente :j^OHi th^litibstitutibn of tbe|?entiye circle 
for the quadt^V this eontrivaucc owing to 

40%^neW of weigU^ and measures adopted by the 

' , French^ England hithertb uhsUecmful, 411 

—4(edoUdf ldf experin^ deteimiijim the l^gth of the pendulum, 

412^-^e$^iption of the: authors414—liisi 
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ar hours, 
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INDEX. 


iwii^ Tobias, invents the circular instrument for measuring angled, 
:^08.- 

Medusa French frigate, account of the wreck of, 389—shocking con- 
ft duct of the crew, 391. 

d*His(oite et de Litterature, 351^-story of Abelard and 
Eloisa, 352—of the man in the iron mask, 357—on the fortunes 
amassed by ministers of state in France, 358->-journal of Madame 
du Hausset, 359. 

Metalsy precious, cause of the di£^ence in the Comparative values 
of, 62. 

Mwaheauy character of, 294. 

Montrose^ reform in the burgh of, 503. 

MottCf Madame la, trick put upon the Cardinal de Rohan by, 437*— 
share she bad in the affair of the diamond necklace, 439. 

Neckett M., measures proposed by, 292, 

Negro slavery condition of, in Virginia, 125—^contrasted with that 
of the Englirii peasant, 126. 

Nev^atCi wonderful reform introduced among the female prisoners in, 
480. 

Norwe^ans colonize Iceland and Greenland, 35. 
ffMearOf Mr, testimonies of the respectability of his character, 457 
—^manner of his appointment to St Helena, 458—dispute between, 
and Sir Hudson Lowe, 459. 

*Opiniony the basis of all politic^ power, 283. 

O^ReiUyy Bernard, diaraCI^||q^1lm work on Greeidand, &c. 4, 
jPor^, anecdote of^ .211 .' "K 

Parad^ey account of the monastery of the, 354. / ^ 

Parc aux Cerfsy an infamous establishment of 
sailles, 432. 

PartieSy political, circumstances that reader the presenl nipment pe¬ 
culiarly adapted to an impartial survey of the state dty 181—cau^ 
of the odium that has lately fallen upon party, 182—ground u]|^ 
which alone such associations are to be defended, 184—remaii^ 
on the subject by Mr Burke, 191—benefit derived to tlie cause^^;: 
sound principles, by the enlistment of aristocratical inftuence 
the ranks of party, 192—4oo much, and in too short a time, expect¬ 
ed from new and popular ntinisters, 195---pre8ent CK^p<^tion for¬ 
midable from its numbers and tfddhts, 197—how mrnis^ hairaf 
been able to stand oat against tl^,19dv 
^ jpirfer G?ani, letter oif, to Eloisfa ^jS^i ^ ^ 

PMppSy paptiun, despatd^d to the Ipliar seasir S. 

Ps/gr/mage to Eome, in eohs^i^i^ cf an mdiMhce proClaiined^^^^ 

^ Pi>peB«s^,-329./Vv^:p^^» 

Mr’Score^a;plan'^®piip^|j|jfe;:$9.;:.'^ ^ 

Pompadoury Ma^^e, ii^uence’c^|||^yf^^^^jii^ . 

jPooia^ doips, .yj|^£eii,t^,te.the , 










INDEX. 


Prison Discipline, two classes of subjects^ whictf engage the 
tion of public men, 463—popular favour ^ned rather by 
Splendid than the useful, 465—institutions ror the. repression of 
guilt, or the relief of niisery,i frequently become the sources ofs 
both,^ 467—what the means of correcting these evils, 468—^stric¬ 
tures on the present management of our prisons, 469—description 
of several of the English prisons, 473 —reform efiected in New¬ 
gate by Mrs Fry, 480« ; 

List of New Publicadohs, 257» 536. 

Qnasnay, the founder of the sect of the Economists, account of, 360 
—^specimen of his mode of conveying insthiction in the form of 
fables, 362-.>remarks on the principles of his sect, 36S. 

Rent, inquiry into the nature and causes of, 72. ’ , 

Ricnrdoy Mr, Principles of Political Economy, &c. The author ad- 
vantl^eously known from his former vmtings, 59—mistake in con- 
fbunaing the natural and market price of commodities, 60—cost 
of production the permuient regulator of die exchangeable va¬ 
lue of every commodity, 61—this the cause of the comparative 
difference of the value of gold and silver, 62—author’s opinion 
that the accumulation of capital, 5rc. has no effect in increasing 
the real pf;ice of commodities, illustrated, 64—inquiry into the na¬ 
ture and causes of rent, 72—and into the la'^s in general by which 
the profit of stock is regulated, 79-—tlK author’s theory^ 

remarks ai%p^^|fedide o in Dame, 340i 
de, duped by Madan^ fa Motte, 437. 
of resemblance between, ahd Lord Byron, 88 — 

89. 

of>. distinguished by the whale fishers, 16— 
the Arctic seas annually formed and destroyed, 

31 ^^Ameri^^ 

Mr, on An and Italy, preliminary :!^ on, 524—-his de- 

Hlftprlption' of the requMtea of-a painter, 525—discontent of the 
^PCrenorte, 527-^barMrous spoliatloh of' the remains of antiquity 
■ 1^ lloiaej 529—c<^itimi of the painting^ in die Vatican, 531— 
author’s nnctures i^^ the^Venedau schoOi ;o# paintm^ 533—an 
:;: '-^j^venture wHii bandlttiy ‘ ;.: 3 ' 

Bchlegd, Mr, remarks ol^ up^ panted 3SS, r ^ 

Mr*- ai^j(^;i^.a.:papi^ 3 ^ Polar-ice, 3-*-' 

'i^Mjipistry'of' a 'curious 






fKDEX. ' 

'' 

Mad. de» U Revolutioa fVangwe, character of hor wriU 
liigg in geneia,i, l2?5'--preUininary remarks on the present work, 
^7—*wh{i.t the scope of it, 281-<-cause8 that gradually led to the 
French Revolution, 285-^meeting of the States General, 288— 


Solemn procession of, to Notre Dame, 291—dismissal of Necker, 
293—Demolition of the Bastile, 294—sketches of the parties in 
the Constituent Assembly, ib.—conveyance of Uie king from Ver¬ 
sailles to Paris, 297—picture of;Fi^ce during the early period of 
the Revolutioh, 298—^King’s {dan of retiring to Campiegne, and 
emigration of die nobles, 299-^one of the Constituent Assembly 
described^ 300—demeanour of the King at the anniversary of the 
14th July^ lb.—his execution, 301—excesses of the parties in 
France at this time, 302—legislative bodies ^persed by an arm¬ 
ed force, ib.—character of Bonaparte, 303—anecdote of Barras, 
306—deposition of the Directory, 307—setting up of die Con¬ 
sulate, 308—remarks on the resioradon of the Bourbons, 313. 


Stephens^ Mr, reaches the latitude of 84^ deg. without obstruction 
from ice, 33. 

Toa/f^, period of nine years supposed by, with regard to the wea¬ 
ther, 30. 

Turgoty M., anecdote of, 371. 

inquiry ind> the principles of, 83* 

TothU-Fieldii jail, d^c^ip^ pf, 474. ' 

Fa^ica?!, neglected sta^^^iyppilmimings in, 531. 


temperatiwe of^d^icwebrated fountain 4' ^ : 

fVatsoH, Bishop, MapK^rs pf^ great attention excitp^iW 


birdi and parenu^i 207—his manner of life atii|ip||i^^{g^i^^;2^ 
—tendency of his mind toauppcp't the principles # ponsidto^^^^^ 


liberty, 2|p—his mode 


212—pptmons on na¬ 


tional establishments and suhscriptibn, 213—Court pflfended by his 
Restoration sermon, 216—causes pf his Majesty’s ilidike of h^, 
219—his views of church preforment, Ac4 ;^3^--4reco^^^ 

Lord Shelburne, 224-^Mr HtVs propoi^ for the sale of the 
of the couptijl^, d^^ fook in die Regency quesl^ : 

gives oftence at Courts 227*-^ recc^^on at the Queen's draw- 
ing-room» 22fo#foi^^ of the Fcemdi Revdudon, 

229T-^h|s sendiihe^fo pp^ of 231— 

... ■ fotter^i'Mr- 

/aifol^^%.die,French,; 

Ili^Qi^Capt., foifo^li^;s«^'p|lle^ latitude^ 33* 
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